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K^  O  T  I  C  E. 


The  high  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Discoveries  of  Major 
Bawlinson,  and  the  length  to  which  his  Memoir  extends, 
have  induced  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
to  publish  them  in  consecutive  Parts,  so  as  to  form  either  two 
separate  and  distinct  Volumes;  or  to  range  as  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Volumes  of  the  Journal.  The  Third  Number  now 
delivered  completes  the  First  Volume. 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Journal  will  consist  as  usual  of 
IkGscellaneous  Papers.  Its  publication  has  been  retarded  by  the 
attention  bestowed  on  Major  Rawlinson's  work,  but  the  first 
two  Parts  have  been  printed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  courge  of 
preparation  for  early  delivery. 
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NOTICE. 


The  order  in  which  the  several  communications  from  Major 
RawUnson  have  been  received  by  the  Society,  and  the  desire 
to  expedite  their  publication  have  in  some  degree  regulated 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
pages.  The  Inscription  itself,  its  transcript  in  Boman  letters, 
the  literal  interlinear  translation  in  Latin,  the  subsequent 
English  version,  and  Notes  upon  the  Text  of  the  Inscription, 
have  been  printed  as  the  preliminary  matter  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  fcdlowing  dissertations.  The  Memoir  then  fol- 
lows, of  which  the  first  five  chapters  have  been  received,  and 
the  first  two  are  herewith  printed  The  remaining  chapters 
will  be  published  with  the  least  avoidable  delay,  and  the  whole 
will  be  printed  consecutively,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  work 
upon  the  Inscription  of  Behistim  and  Persian  Cuneiform 
Writing-— Ed. 

7th  September,  1846. 
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INSCRIPTION    A 


A 


TRANSCRIPT  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTi 


k'hshayathiya 

rex 


1  I    .    Adam 

Ego 

2  anam 

um ; 

3  ispahya      .      putra 

aspia  filius ; 

4  Ddr(a)yawush 

Darius 


Dar(a)yawush 
Darius, 


k'hshayathiya 
rex 


Pdrsiya 

Persidis ; 


Arshamahya 
Arsamis 


k'hshayathiya 
rex: 


man^ 
mihi 


napa 
nepoB 

pita 
pater 


6    ama     .    Arshdmahya      .     pita 
ames ;  Arsamis  pater 

6  dish    .    f  .ta        Hak'h&manish 
es ;  (cujus)  pater     Achcemenes. 


Ariy^r6in(a) 
Ariaramnes ; 


III 


7  t'iya 
ttone 


wayam 
nos 


Hak'hdtnanishiyd 
Acbsemeneuses 


Thatiya 
Dicit 

thahyaiJ 
appella' 


a 

9 
10 


hya    .    hachd 
mua;  ab 


par'uviyat 
antiquo 


dtiya 
Dtcit 


Ddr(a)yawush 
Darius 


,  hyi   .    amdk'hain 
quse  nostrum 

k'hshayathiya    .     yy 
rex :  £ 


k'hshayathiyi  .  aha   . 
reges  fuere ; 


adam 
ego 


nawam 

nonus 


irr 

9 


ya   .    amahya 
es  sumus. 


Thatiya 
Dicit 


Dar(a)yaw'U; 
Darius 


II 

12 

J 3  ^tiya  .  Ddr(a)yawti8h  .  k'hshayathiya  .  imd 

14 

Id 


aha 
is 


Dicit 


adam  .  k'hshayathiya  .  am'iya  .  A'uramaz 
ego  rex  sum ;  Oromasd 

da 


Darius 


£  .  A'uramazdaha 
4  Oromasdis 


rex  : 

adamsham 
ego  earum 


16 
17 
18 


thuri 

Syria, 

pat'huka 
padocia, 


Arabdya    . 
Arabia, 

Parthwa 
Parthia, 


M'udraya 

iSgyptus ; 

.    Zaraka 
Zarangia, 


htc  (sunt)   pi 

k'hshdyathiy 
rex 


da 


'    tyiya 

quee 
[quasi  insulie  ad 

.    Hariwa    .    1 
Aria, 


ka  .  Thataghush  .  Hara'uwatish  .  Maka  .  fraharwa 
cia,     Thatagydia,         Arachotia,  Mecia ;  in  to  to  ? 

yawQsh    .    k'hshayathiya    .  irna  .  dahydwa  .  t^ 
rius  rex :  hee  (sunt)  provincitt       q 


19  ramazdaha    . 

romasdis  * 

20  .  athahya  .  k'l^  f 

dictum  est,         • 

21  .   k'hshayathi^ 

rex :     '  •  ' 

22  bartam  .  abar^  • 

fotum  foVM 


23.  ha   .  imd 

is         hse 


j! 


r 


24.  ya  .  awathd  ."ft. 

est,         ita        ^ 

26  ;  mani  .  k'hsf  %^ 

mihi 

26  <M^^raya 
potirer  (?); 

27  tii/a  .  Dar(a)> 

cit  ^*^tJl 

28  dt^athiy&     .     »°  ' 

rex  „ 

29  S     .     />r'uwai*' 

pe,  prius,^ 

30  td    .    Bart'iya    , 
ter  Bartius  |;j 

"1 

31  bujiya.  .  awani 
istum    • 


32  d 

no 


az(a)da    ^ 


33  flwAiyawa  .  yv' 
proficisebatur ;     c*^ 

34  .  pasdwa  .  d;  £ 

postea      men* 

36  a    .    aniya'uv  I 
in  aliia    > 

36  gdwa  Y  marti;, 
postea  1      home 

37  yr^'uwadaya    j 

acbadii 


\-' 


^-^ 


TRANSCRIPT  XSD   VERBAL  TRANSLATION 


mand 
mihi 


badakd 
subjectee 


dhatd 
f  uere ; 


mand 
mihi 


.  Mjim   . 
tributum 


abaratd 
attulere ; 


yathdlshixa 
ut       illis 


hach&ma 
k  me 


ishapawd  .  ruchapatiwd  .  awa .  akhunaw(a)7atd 
bocteque  dieque  id      (ab  illis)  factum  est. 


VIII .  Thdtiya .  Ddrra)yawu8h 
Dicit  Darius 


•     u 
bene 


rdk  .  atara  .  imd  .  dahydwa  .   martiya  .   hya    •   agatd  .    dha    .  awam 

inter         has       provincias,          homo            qui           plus?  erat,  eum 

am  .  hya  .  arika  .  dha  .  awam  .  'ufrastam  .  aparasam  .  W€uhnk  .  A'uramazdi 

n  i         qui   irreligiosus  erat,        eum    bene  punitum        punivi ;  gratiA           Oromasd- 

[omnino  perditum  delevi] 


IX  .  Th4tiya  .  Ddr(a) 


iahyawa   .    tyand  .   mana  .   datd  .   apriydya 
provincisB         igitur  ?        mihi         datse,      gavisn  sunt ; 
[a  quo  tempore  ?J 

akhunaw(a)yat4 

(ab  illis)  factum  est.  Dicit 

hatram  .  frdbara  .  A'uramazddmiya 
erium      proferebat;     Oromasdes  mihi 

vashnd    .     A'uramazddha    .     ima 
gratii  Oromasdis  hoc 

'awuflh 
ius 


ut  illis 


Aochdma 
a  me 


athah 
dictum 


k'hshayathi^a  . 
rex: 

abnra  .  ydtd  .  ima 
ferebat      dum      hoc 


k'hshayathiya  .  ima  .  tya  . 
rex:  hoc  (est)  quod 


upastdm 
opem 

k'hshatifam     ddraydm*iya 
imperio  potior. 

.  mana  .  kartam  .  pariwa  . 
kmQ        factum,       ante(?) 


ii'uramascdii 
Oromasdes 

k'hshatram 
imperio 


Thi- 
Di- 

k*h8h 


yatha 
quam 


ibawam 
tiebam; 


Kabujiya 
Cambyses 


.     nama    . 
nominatus, 


na 


ida 
hic(?) 

.    nama    . 
nominatus 


k'hshayathiya 
rex 


Khurush 
C>ri 

dha      . 
erat; 


pntra 
filius, 


awahya 
istius 


amakham    . 
nostrum 

Kabujiyahyd 
Cambysis 


aha     .     hamata     .     hampita     .     Kabujiyahyd    .     pasawa 
erat;        ofiofirirpios       SfumdrpLos  Canibysis;  postea 

[eandem  matrem,  euudem  pat  rem  habens  (ac)  Cambyses] 


tumdy 
e  stir- 

.     bra 
fra- 

.     Ka 
Cam- 


Bart'iyam 
Bartium 


awajha  .  yatha 
occidebat ;        cum 


Kabujiya 
Cambyses 


Bart'iyam 
Bartium 


awajha 
occidisset, 


kdrahy 
wg- 


abawa 
fuit 


tya 

quod 


Bart'iya 
Bartius 


awajhata 
civerat ; 


pasawa 
postea 


Kabujiya 
Cambyses 


M'udrdyam 
iEgyptum 


itha 
)um 

iru^ha 
lacium 


Kabujiya 
Cambyses 


M'udrayam  .  ashiyawa   .   pasawa 
^gyptum      profectus  esset,        postea 


kara    .    arika    .    abawa 
regnum  irreligiosum    fiebat: 


va 


dahyauwd 
in  regione 

dahyaushuwd 
provinciis. 


,  wasiya 
abundans 

XI 


abawa 
fiebat, 

Thatiya 
Dicit 


utd 
et 


Parsiya 
Perside, 


Dar(a)yawu8h 
Darius 


uta 
et 


Madiya 
MediA, 


ut 
et 


k'hshayathiya    .    pa- 
rex: 


I  .  Maghush 
Magus 

Arakadrish 
Aracadres 


dha  .  Gumdta   .  ndma    . 
erat,      Gomatus    nominatus, 


.    nama    . 
nominatus 


kufa 
mons. 


huwa    .   udapatatd 
ills  surrectus 

[surrector] 

hachd    .    awadasha 
ab  eo  loco ; 


hachd 


Pishi 
Pissi- 


Yiyak'hnahya    .    mdh 
Vicanis  men- 
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OF  THB   INSCRIFl 


IT 


38  y6,  .  \f|  .  ruchabish  .  thakata    .  aha  .    yai 
818      14mo  die,  tunc  erat  q^ 


39  .    odhur'ujiya   .    adam    .    Bart'iya   .    am'iya 

mentitos  est :        ''  Ego  Bartius  vam^ 

40  (<f)ta  .  pasawa  .  kara  .  har'uwa  .  ham'itriy] 

ter;**        postea      regnum       totum        conspiraton 

41  oshiyawa    .    uta   .    Parsa    .   uta    .    Mada   . 
traosibat,  et  Penis  et  Media 

42  .  agarbayata  .  Gannapadahya  .  mahya  .  ytY 

zapuit;  Cknnapadis  mensis        9iu 

43  ^am  .  agarbayata  .  pasawa    .    Kabujiya   . 
perimn  rapuit;  postea  Cambyses     B( 

44  .  Dar(a)yawii8h  .  k'hshayathiya  .  aita  .  kli 

Darius  rex:  istud         in 


45  a   Kabujiyam     .    aita 
b«t    Cambysem,  istud 


k'hshatram    .    hai 
imperium  a' 


46  ha   .  pasawa   .    Gumata   .    hya   .    Maghush 
efat;    |  postea  Gomatns  qui  Magus 

47  .  Madam    .    uta    .    aniya    .    dahyawa    .    hu 

MediA,  et  aliis  provinciis;  il 

48  wa .  k'hshayathiya .  abawa     XIII  .  Thatiya  . 

le  rex  fiebat.        XIII.        Dicit 

49  .  niya  .  Parsa  .  niya  .  Mada  .  niya  .  amali 

non      PersicuSy    non       Medus,       non  nosti 

60  matam  .  tyam  .  Maghum  .  k'hshatram  .  t'ita 

matnm      quern       Magum  imperio  orba 

61  tarsa  .  karam  .  wasiya  .  awajhaniya 
metoebat;  regno       saepe        declaravit(?)  (ille  Gomatu 

.62  at'iya   .    karam   .   awajhaniya    .   matyamaro 
na  regno  declaravit  (?)  ''neme 

53  ija  •  am'iya .  hya .  Khiirush  .  putfa  .  kashchiy; 
ioa       sim,      qui  Cyri  filius;*'       Aliquis 

64  ija  •  pariya  .  Gnmatam  .  tyam  .  Maghum 
(erat)    circum        Gomatum        quern         Magum, 

66  mazdam     .     patiyawahiya     .     A'uramazdanj 
masdeni  adorabam;  Oromasdes  mi 

60  mahya  .    \  .  ruchabish  .  thakata  .  aha  .  I 
mcoflia     lOmo  die,  tone         erat. 


67  all   . 

58  t*iya 


nes 


awam   .  f* 
eum 

.     aniisl 


59  ma  .  dahyausU  ^ 
minata        regio     t ' 

m  shna  .  A'uramc 
ti4  Oroma.^ 

61  abara      XIV. 


tulit.        XIV. 


l 


62  umaya  .  parah '       j 

stirpe  ablA  ^  \| 

63  wa        awastajl  /a 
ter(?)  stabUii 

64  a   .   tya    .    Gii! 

quos  Go^        ^ 

65  charisb     .     git^g    :i^ 
nator  (eram)(?)    can         -i 

[assignabam]  :       >^ 

m  Maghush    .    at|j     ..^ 
Magus         orbd^    '/^ 

07   a   .  uta   .   ani] 
et  aliii 

68  m  .  patiyabara* 
(erat)  retuli ;    Si 

69  yata    .    vathanj 
donee  genten 

70  awatha  .  adjiin  ^ 

ita  ego      ^- 

71  sh  .  vatham  .  t 

gentem      qjj. 

72  iya  .  ima  .  tya^ 

hoc  (est)  quod 

73  .  Dar(a)yawusF 

Darius       ^ 

I 


74  sawa  .  y  .  mai^j 
postea     1  he  , 

75  ya  ,  karahya  * 


nse 


rei 


76  jiya    .   ham'itf? 
"»"'*  conspir;^ 


siani 
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ih&a 

.     Siktha'uwatish 

nama 

t'idi   . 

Nisaya 

n& 

fuere; 

Sictachotes 

Domiiiatiiiii 

eastellum, 

Niak 

no- 

TBAKSCRIFT  AND  YEBBAL  TRANSLATION 

jumatam  .  tyam  .  Maghnm  .   awajhanam  .  uta  .  tyishiya  .  fratama  .  mar 
Gomatom         qaem         Magiim  occidebam,     et(illoB)     qui  ei         pnedpui    homi- 

iya 

.  Madiya  .  awadashim  .  awajhanam  .  khshatramshim  .   adam  .  at'inam  .  wsl- 
MedisB,  illio  eum  occidebam;  imperio  eum  ego        orbabam;    gm* 

;daha  .  adam  .  k'hshayathiya  .  abawam  .  A  uramazda  .  k'hshatfam  .  mana  .  fr 
lis  ego  rex  fiebam;         Oromafldes  imperium  mihi    pro- 

'hatiya  .  Dar(a)yawash  .  klishayathiya  .  k'hshatnim  .  tya .  hacha  .  am^k'ham  .  t 
Dicit  Darius  rex:  imperiiim      quod        i  nostr^ 

rtam  .  aha  .  awa  .  adam  .  patipadam   .   akhunawam   .   adamshim  frsith 

am  eraty        id  ego        recuperatum  faciebam;  ego  id  (imperium)  firmi- 

im    .    yatha    .    pr'uwamachiya    .   awatha    .   adam  .  akhunawam    .   ayad(a)n 
;  ut  priflds  temporibus  ita  ego  faciebam;  rituaC?) 

lata  .    hya  .    Maghush   .   viyaka  .   adam   .   niyatiarayam   .   k^rahya   .    abi 
atus         qui  Magus         induxerat(?)      ego  yetabam(?)  regno        aaaig- 

amcha     .     maniyamcha  vSthibishcAa  tyat'ish         Gumata         hyit     . 

umque  cultumque,  gentibusque  quas  illis  (officiis)  Gomatus  qui 

[?]       [?] 

aa    .    adam         karam    .    gatbw^    .    awastayam    .    ParsarocAa    .    MadamcA 
erat;       Ego  regaum        firmiter(?)  stabiliyi,  Persidemque,       Mediamque 

i  .  dahyawa  .   yatha   .  pr  uwamachiya   .   awatha   .  adam  .  tya  .  parabarta 
provincias ;  ut  priscis  temporibus  ita  ego  (id)  quod  ablatuin 

t  .  washna  .  A'uramazdaha  .  ima  .  adam  .  akhunawam  .  adam .  hamatak'hMt^a  . 
gratii  Oromasdis  hoc        ego  feci ;  ego  molitns  sum 

.    tyam    .    amakham    .    gathwa    .   awastayam   .   yatha    .   pr'ttwamochtya 
quam  nostrum  firmiter(?)        stabilissem;  ut  priscis  temporibus 

hamatak'hshiya  .  washna  .  A'uramazdaha  .  yatha  .  Gumata  .  hya  .  M€^ku 
molitus  sum,  gratiA  Oromasdis,  ut         Gomatus        qui        Magna 

am  .  amdkham  .  niya  .  parabara      XV.  Thatiya  .  Dar(a)yawu8h  .  k'hthsLyatJk 
un        nostriim        non        deleret.        XV.        Dicit  Darius  rex : 

adam  .  akhunawam  .  pasawa  .  yatha  .  k'hshayathiya  .  abawam    XYI.  ThdUym 
ego  faciebam,  post         quam  rex  fiebam.      XVI.       Dicit 

.  k'hshayathiya  .  yatha  .  adam  .  Gum^tam  .  tyam  .  Maghum  .  tLwdfhanam  .  pa 
rex:  Cum         ego         Gomatum       quem        Magum         occidissem 

iya  .  Atrina  .  nama  .  'Upadarmahya  .   putfa  .  huwa  .  ndapatat^  .  'Uwc^hi 
10         Atrines    nominatus       Upadarmis  filius,  ille  surrectus,         Suaia- 

[surrector] 

awatha  .  athaha  .  adam  .  'Utra;Aiya  .  k'hshayathiya  .  am'iya  .  ^zi6wa  .  '  Utoa 
ita         dioebat:    ''Ego         Susiaiue  rex  sum;**         postea  Sa- 

ra   .  abawa  .  abiya  .  awam  .  Atrinam  .    ashiyawa  .  huwa  .    k'hj^yoliltjia 

x  fiebant;  ad  eum  Atrinem         transibimt;  ille  rex 
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77  .  abawa  .  'Uwajhiya  .  uta  .  y  •  martiya   .   ] 

iiebat  Susianee;  et         1  homo 

78  a  .  putra  .  huwa  .  udapatata   .   Babiniwa  . 

fiUns,  ille  surrectus,  Babylonia 

[surrector?] 

79  ukhadrachara  .  am*iya  .  hya  .  Nabunitahyd . 

ochodro88or  sum,         qui  Kabonidi  fl 

flO  har'uwa  .  abiya  .  awam  .  Nat*itabiram   .  ashi 
tota  ad  eum  Katitabinun  tran 

81  shatfam   .  tya  .  Babiniwa  .  huwa  .  agarbayat: 
imperiom      quod       Babylonia  ille  rapnit. 

82  thiya  .  pasawa  .  adam  .  fraishayam  .  'Uwajham  . 

poetea         ego        mittebun  (ad)  Sosianam ; 

S3  m .  adatnshira  .  awajhanam   XV III .  Thatiya  .  Da 
ego  ilium        occidebam.      XVIII.       Dicit 

84  bir'um   .  ash iya warn   .   abiya   .   awam  .   Nat*i< 
bylonem       progrediebar  ad  eum  Natit) 

85  .    kara    .     hya    .    Nafitabirahya    .    Tigram 

Copife         quffi  Natitabiri  Tigridem 

86  abish  .  naviya  .  ^ha  .  pasdwa  .  adam  .  karam  .  n 

VB         nayes     erant;    poetea        ego        agmen      el 

87  barim    .    akhunawam    .    aniyahya     .    asm  - 
angnstiaa  (?)      adducebam ;  hqfstis  poaitum  (1 

88  .   abara  .   washn^  .  A'uramazdaha  .  Tigram  . 

ferebat;        graiii  Oromaadia  Tigridem 

89  tyam  .  Nat'itabirahy^  ,  adam  .  ajhaniun  .  wl 
quem  Natitabiri  ego  debellaVi       mil 

90  chabish  .  thakatd  .  dha  .  awatha  .  hamar(a)nam  . 

die,  tunc        erat,        ita  prseUum    con) 

91  shayathiya  .   pasawa  .  tukan  .   Bdbir'um  .   ad 

rex:  poatea  ego  Babylonem       pii 

92  ayam   .   ZixinsL  .   nama   .   wardanam   .   an'u^ 
iflBem  (?)      Zazana     nominatum      oppidum,        aecund^ 

93  bira  .  hya  .  Nabnkhadrachara  .  agubat^  .  aisha  .. 
biros,      qui        Nabochodroasor     appellabatur,  veniebat 

94  chartaniya .  pasawa  .  hamar(a)iiam .  akhuma .  A'ur^ 

uistruena;     poatea        pnelium     conmiittebamuB;  Ord 

95  zdafaa  .  karam  .  tyam  .  Nat'itabirahya  .  adam  .  i| 
maadia     exercitum  quem  Natitabiri  ego        i 

96  pishim . par^bara .  An^makahya . m^by^ . y. mchabl 
qua  eum  auferebat ;      Anamaeia  menaia  2**        die^ 


1  I      . 

2  da 
cum 


Thatiyi 
Dicit 


3  wa       .      pass 
bat ;  pos 

4  bir'um    .     aga 
bylonem  ca; 

6  m  .  Nat'itabii 
um         Natitabir 

6  shayathiya  . 

rex: 

7  m'itriya  .  aba\ 

bellea        iiebai 

8  taghush  .  Sak{ 

tagydia,     SacU 

9  ma  .  Chichi k' 
minatua,  Sisic 

10  .  huwa  .  udap 

ille  surr 

[sum 

11  wajhiya.  k'hsh 

sianse  i 

12  iya  .  aham  .  a 
iiciscens  (?)  eram     y 

cians] 

13  yam    .    agarbi 
um         prebend 

14  ar(a)yawu8h  , 

ariua 

15  a  .  Madiya  . 

Mediee 


16  ya 
is 


tumaya 
e  Btirpe ;" 


17  bawa  , 
fiebant; 


abiya 
ad 


18  VI  ,  Thatiya  . 
Dicit 
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COL.    II. 


Darayawush 
Darius 


k'hsMysdhiya 
rex: 


pasdwa 
postea 


Nat*it?\AxVk 
Natitabinis 


innnaibish 
fidelibus 


Iva 
5a 


bayam 
iebam, 


adam 
ego 

.     uta 
et 


iin 
m 


adam 
ego 

ata  .   adam 
um         ego 


a  .  Parsa 
; ;     Persls, 


Uwajha 

Busiana, 


asbaraibish 
equitibus 

Babir'um 
Babylonem 

awam 
eum 

Babiruwa   . 
Babylone 

Babiruwa   . 
Babylone 

Mada 
Media, 


Mya 
ad 

ashtyafram    - 
progrediebar, 


BdhitVLXti 
Babylonem 

-    aha     . 


uta 
et 


Nat*itabiram 
Natitabirum 


agarhdyaxa 
capiebam, 


pasawa 
postea 


tianam 
occidebam. 


II 


Thdiiyvi, 
Dicit 


Dar(a)yawu9h 
Darius 


.      ba 

ashiya 
fugie- 

.      Ba 
Ba. 

.    awa 
e- 

k'h 


aham 
eram, 

.  Athura 
Assyria, 


\md    .    daht/dwa 
bee  (sunt)  provincise 


tya. 
quae 


III  .  Thatiya 
Dicit 


Dar(a)yawush 
Darius 


Arm'ina  . 
Armenia, 

k'hshaya^^iya 
rex: 


ParthyfA 
Parthia, 

.  Y      martiysL 
I        homo 


.   hacbama 
a  me 

Marghush  . 
Margiana, 


Martiya 
Martius 


.   ha 
re- 

Tha 
Sat. 

na 
no- 


raish  .  putfa  .  Khuganaka  .  nama  .   wardanam  .  Pdrsiya  .  awada 
s  filius,         Kuganaca     nominatum     oppidum  Persidis,         eo  loco 


tata  .  'Uwajhiya  .  karahya 
;tu9,  Susianee  rei 

tor] 


awatha  .  athaha 
ita         dicebat : 


adaraya 
habitavit; 

.'U 

Su- 


amiya 
sum, 


yathiya 


IV  .Thatiya .  Dar(a)yawush.k'hshayafAiya 


Dicit 


Darius 


adam  .  'Umanisb 
"  ego         Omanes 

•   -    -  kiya .  adam  .  ashan 
paulo  poet         ego        pro- 
[tantumj  [nun- 


iya  .  'Uwajham  .  pasawa  .  hachama 


rsus       ousiaoffi; 
[ad] 

y-a    .    hyasham 
>ant,      qui  illorum 

k'hsbayathiya  . 


postea 


k  me 


metuentes(?) 


'  Uuyajiyi. 
Susiani 


awam 
eum 


mathishta 
dux 

martiya  . 
homo 


aha 
erat, 


-         -         -        na 
et  eum  oocidebant.  (?) 


Thatiya 
Dicit 


Marti 
Marti- 

D 
D. 


Yt^wartish  .  nama  .   Mdda 
Phraortes     nominatus,    Medus, 


Larahya 
rei 

pasawa 
postea 

awam  . 
eum 


awatha 
ita 

kara 
copise 


athaha 
dicebat : 

Mada 
Medicae 


adam 
"ego 

hya 
quae 


IChshathrita 
Xathrites 


amiya 
sum, 


huwa  .  udapatat 

ille  surrectus, 

[surrector] 

,  'Uwak'hshatarah 
Cyaxar- 


vdthdpatif/a  .  dha  .  Aichama  .  ham'itriya 
domi(?)  erant         d  me  rebelles 


Frawartim  .  ashiyawa  .  huwa  .  k'hshdyathiya  ,  abawa  .  Madiya 
Phraortem        transibant;         ille  rex  fiebat        Mediae. 


!)ar(a)yawush  .  k'hsbayathiya  .  kara    Pdrsa  .  uta  .  Mdda  .  hya  .  upa  .  mam 
Darius  rex:  exercitua  Persicus    et     Medicus     qui      apud      me 
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19  ha  .  hnwa  .  kamanama  .  ^ha  .  pasawa  .  adam  .  kara^ 
ntt,      hie  fidelis  eiat;     postea       ego       copul 

30  a .  badaka .  awamsham  .  math ish tain  .  akhunawani 
hi  subjectos,  earn  illarmn  ducem  constituebam ; 

21  aram  .  tyam  .  Madam  .  jhata  .  hya  .  mana  .  niya 
rem       qtiam     Medicam  debellate,  quae        mea        non 

[quasi  mihi  nc 

22  da  .  kara  .    ashiyawa  .  yatha  .  Madam  .  pararaj 

copiis    proficiscebatur ;     cum  Mediam    accedissi 

23  diya  .   awada   .   hamar(a)nam   .   akhimush    .   ha 
dise,  eo  loco  pnelium  committebat        cu 

24  mathisUta   .   aha   .    huwa   .   adakiya   .    niya    . 
prsecipuoa         erat,  ille  minima  non 

25  pastam  .  abara  .  washna  .  A'uramazdaha  .  kara 

pem  ferebat;       gratis  Oromasdis         exerciti 

26  yam    .    ham*itriyam    .    ajha    .    wasiya    .    Anamal 
quaa  infensas  debellabat    multum;  Anam 

27  a  .  dha.  awathasham .  hamar(a)nam  .  kartam  .  pasa 

erat,  ita  illis  prcelium       commissum ;  post4 

28  a  .  dahyaush  .  Madiya  .  awada  .  mam   .  kdrna  . 
nata,        regio  Mediae,  illic  me         volente 

29  m     VII .  Thatiya .  Dar(a)yawu8h  .  k'hshayathiya . 
un>  Dicit  Darius  rex: 

30  a  .  badaka  .  awam  .  adam  .  fraishayam  .  Ann  ina 
hi  subjectus,     eum  ego  emittebam     (ad)  Armen; 

31  ra  .   hya   .   ham'itriya   .   mana   .   niya   .   gubatij 

quse  rebellia,  mea  non         appellat 

32  sh  .   ashiyawa   .   yatha   .   Arm'inam   .   pararasa 

proficiscebatur ;      cum  Armeniam         accedisset, 

33  ta  .   patish  .  Dadarshim  .  hamar(a)nam  .   chart 
ere,        coram  Dadarsem  aciem  iustru 

34  nnaniyiya     .    awada    .    hamar(a)nam     .    akhun 

meniae^  eo  loco  prselium  committe 

35  bara  .   washna  .  A'uramazdaha  .  kara  .  hya  .  m 
rebat;         gratiA  Oramaedis         exercitus  qui         n 

36  .  ajha  .   wasiya   .   Thurawaharahya   .   mahya   . 
debellabat    omnino ;  Suravaris  mensis 

37  asham  .  hamar(a)nam  .  kartam      VIII  .  Thatiya .. 
iliia  pneluun.        commismim.  Dicit 

3ir  itiyam   .   ham'itriya  •    hagamata   .   paraita   .    pal 
do  rebelles  congregati  rediere,         coi! 


vni 


39  niya   .    Tigra 

tea;         Tigris 

40  'uramazdamiya 

romasdes  mihi 


41  wam 
as 


karara 
oopias 

42  .  ruchabish  .  tb 
die, 


43  wush 

us 

44  ish     . 

ram 

45  wada 

loco 

46  zd^ha 

sdis 


.    k'hsh 

r 

Dadars] 
Dadarsi 

.  hamar( 
proel 

.  kara 
copise 


47  ish  .  ro^hya  .  f 
is       mensis       i 


48  Dadarshish 
Dadarses 


49  dam 
diaro. 

50  daka 
jectus, 

51  hya   . 
quae 


X.Th^ 

awam 
eum 

ham'itfi' 
rebellis 


52  shi^awa  .  yatl^ 
faciebat;  ut 

53  tish   .    Wum^iaf 
ram  Vomise. 

54  a  .  awada  .  haii, 
»,    eo  loco  i' 

55  ramazdaha   .    kT^ 

romasdis  cc 

'J 

5f»  .  Anamakahya  ! 


XI  i 

cong 


57  kartam 
commissmn. 

68  m'itriy^ 
belles 
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nama   .    t'ida       Armanijriya    .   awadd    .    hafnar{a)nam    .    akhunawa    .     A 
•minatum,  castellam      Armeniae,  eo  loco  pnelium  committebant ;      O- 

.   upastam    .   abara   .   washna   .   A'uramcusddha  .   kdra  .   Aya   .   mana    .    a 
opem  ferebat;        gratii  Oromasdis  exercitus     qui         metis  e- 

.   tyam   .   hain*itriyam   .   ajha  .  wasiya  .   Thurawdharahya  .  mdhya  .  \yyYT 
quas  infensas  debellabat  omnino;  Suravaris  mensia         18mo 

kata  .  aha  .  awathasham  .  hainar(a)nam  .  kartam  IX  .  TA^tiya  .  Dar(a)ya 
inc        erat,  ita  illis  preelium         commisBum.  Dicit  Dari- 

yathiya  .  patiya  .  tritiyam  .  hamt^f*y<f  .  ha^amatd  .  paraita  .  pat 
I  :  tertio  rebelles  congregati  redtere  co- 
rn .  hamar(a)nam  .  chartaniya  -  -  -  ndmd  .  fida,  .  Armaniyiya  .  a 
a>                  aciem                    intnientes;                 nominatum,  castellom  Armeniea,  eo 

)nain  .  akhunawa  .  Auramazdamtya  .  upastdm  .  abara  .  n^oshna  A'urama 
m  committebant ;      Oromasdes  mihi  opem         ferebat;        gradA  Oroma- 

liya  .  mana  .  awam  .  karam  .  tyam  .  kamitfiyam  .  ajha  .  wasiya  .  Thaigarch 
quee        meee         eum       exercitum     quem         iofensum  profligabant  multum;     Thegars- 

71  .  ruchabish  .  thakata  .  dha  .  awathdshdm  .  hamar(a)nam  .  kartam  .  pas^wa  . 
10  die,  tunc        erat,  ita  illis  prslium         commissum ;    poetea 

;hita    .    mam    .    amanaya    .a     -     -     -    ydii    .    adam    .     arasam  Md 

orsum        k  me  manebat,  donee  ego         advenissem         Me- 

iya  .  Dar(a)yawu8h  .  k'hshayathtya  .  pasdwa  .  WunCisa .  n^ma  .  Parsa .  mana .  ba 
it  Darius  rex :  postea      Yomises  nominatus  Persicus,  mihi  sab- 

adam  .  frdishayam  .  Arm'inam  .  atDOthdshiya  .  athaham  .  prit*iya  .  kara  . 
ego  omittebam         Armeniam ;  ita  illi  dicebam :        '*  Salve,         ree 

a   .   mana   .   niya   .   gubatiya   .    awam    ,  jhcitiya   .  pasdwa   .   Wnm'isa   .    a 
mea  non         appellatur,  eam         debella;**         postea  Yomises     iter 

i   .    Arm'inam       par^rasa  .  pas^tra  .  hamitriyd  .   ^gamati  .   paraita   .   pa 
Armeniam        accedebat,        postea  rebelles  congregati         rediere,        co- 

rn .  hamar(a)nam  .  chartaniya  .  -  i  -  .  ndmd  .  dahyixx^  .  Athuray 
1  aciem  instmentes;  nominata,  regio  Assyri-" 

ar(a)nam  .  akhunawa  .  A'urama;2r(^miya  .  upastdm  .  abara  .  washna  .  A'u 
raelium  committebant;        Oromasdes  mihi  opem         ferebat;        gratiA  O- 

ira  .  hya  .  mand  .  awam  .  kdram  .  tyam  .  Aam't^iyam  .  ajha  .  wasiya 
)iae        quee         men  eum         exercitum      quem  infensum       debellabat  multum; 

m^hya  .  \yy  |  (?)  .  ruchabish  .  thakatd  .  dha  .  atcathdshim  .  hamar(a)nam  . 
mensis      16mo  die,  tunc         erat,  ita  illis  pmUum 

.   Thatiya   .    Dar(a)yawush    .   l^hshdyathiya    .    patiya    .    (Muvitiyom    .    ha 
Dicit  Darius  rex:  seeundo  re- 

inata  .  paraita  .  patitA  .  WunCtsam  .  Jiamar{d)nam  .  chartaniya  .  A'u 
regati         rediere,         coram  Vomisem  aoiem    *  instmentes;         O- 
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90  tiyaia 


nominAta, 


00  A'uramazdamiya 
Oromasdes  mihi 


dahyansh 
legio 

upasUm    . 
opem 


Arm'iniyii 
Anosaudy 


abara 
ferebftt; 


tool 


61  na 
68  ja 


awam 


k^ram 
oopUs 


tyam 
qtias 


—  -  i3rainanam  . 
ad  Snitinmy  (?) 


patija 


chita 


in£m 


amdnaya 
manebat 


64  xn 


Tb^tiTa 


D^r(a)yawush 
Darina 


ham'itfiyl 
rebellee 

awath^^ 
itaiUia 

Ann'iniya 
AnnenlAy 

klish^yatl 
rex: 


65  B&bir'iish 

fiabylone 

66  wardanam 

opptdom 


asbiyawam 
aggredielMtf 


M^dam 
Mediam; 


yatbd 


Mddiya  .   awada   .  buwa    .   Frs 
Medue,    ad  emu  loomn     ille  PI 


67  gobaia  .  aitha  .  hadd  .  kdra  .  patisb  .  mam  .  hafi 
peUabatoTy  vwiiebal  com  ezerdta   ooiam       me, 

upastim 
opem 


68  m  .   akbnmd  .  A'uramazdimiY^ 
am  oommittebaimis ;    OromaBdee  mihi 


60  tyam 


Frawartif^ 
Phn<»rtia 


adam 


,  ajhanam 
profligabam 


70  ncbabisb  .  ibakata  .  iha .  awatbd  .  bamar(a)iiam 
die,  tone       erat^        ita  pneUniii    oa 

^1  sb^.yatbiya  .  pasiwa  .  huwa  .  Frawartisb  ,  badi 
lez:  postea       ille  Phnortea        cum 


7S  ga    .    nimA 
gee      nominata, 

f  3  tiishayam 


74  m$kiya 


76  iya 


dahyduM  .    Jfiidiya 
regio  Medise, 

.  Ilytpatiya  .   Frawartisb 
k  qnlbiia  (?)         Phiaortee 

if<£         lULbam         ut£ 
el  naamn  et 


-    m 

(?) 


awajba(na)m 
dedaoelMkm ; 


76  £ra  .  awina  •  pas^wa 
na    Tidebat  (?);    postea 


•   awadii 
ilhic 

.   agarbifj 
capieba 

gusbd 
anres 

.    dbuwaraj 

inpalati 

[ant  ad  foN 

HagamaUna 
IwHitana 


77 


nid 
el 


78  garaat£niy0 


martiyA 
homiwiis 

olenra 
inter 


.  adam 
«go 

tyisbiya     .     firatamii 
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akhunush. 
fecit 


(mana?) 
mihi: 


Nat*itabira 
Natitabirus 


na 
nomi- 


•ir  uviya 
>yIomcu8, 

bukbudracAara 
*3'abochodro8Bor 


huwa 
ille 


am  tya 
sum. 


biruw 
t)}lonem 


kanCitfiyam 
rebellem 


buwa 
ille 


odAur'ti^lya 
mentitus  est ; 


o^Murujiya 
mentitus  est; 

bya 
qui 

akbunusb 
fecit: 

awatba 
ita 


awatba 
ita 

Nabunitabya 
Nabonidi 


atbaba 
dixit: 


putra 
filius;" 


Martiya 
Martins 


atbaba 
dixit : 


adam 
"ego 


*U  wajhiya 
Susiame 


k'hshdyathiysL 
rex;" 


buwa 
ille 


'Uwajbam 
Susianam 


ua 
nomi- 

.     'Umani 
Oman- 

bam'itnya 
rebell- 
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18  m       •       akhunush 
em  fecit: 


T    FmwartUh 
1        Phraortes 


19. 


30  a 
pe» 


awatha 
ito 

huwa 
iUe 


athaha 
dixit: 


adorn 
"ego 


K*hihathA\ 
Xathritee 


Madam 
Mediam 


21  gartiya 
garticns, 

23  iya 


huwa 
Ule 

am'iya 


hamitriyam 
rebellem 

odhurujiyA 
mentitus  est ; 

A8(a)gar/tya 
SagartisB, 


23  A8(a)gartam 
Sagartiam 


hsmitriyemi 
rebellem 


ak: 


awal 
it 


akl 


24 


BCargenais, 


hutra 
iUe 


25  k'hshayathiya 
rex 


santya 
Bom 


36  3rain 
lem 

27  dhur'ujiya 
mentitiis  est; 


akhonush 
fecit: 

awathd 
ita 


odAur'ujiya 
mcDtituB  est; 

ifar^wa 
Margiann;** 

Wtihyazd&Uk 
Veisdatea 


cUhaha 
dixit: 


adam 
"ego 


28  rush 
ri 


•utra 


putn 
fiUos; 


huwa 
ille 


Pdnam 
Persidem 


29  klia    .    ndma    .   Ann'iiitya    .    huwa 
cos      DomimUuB,     Armenicus,  ille 


30  khudrachara 
chodroMor 


am'iya 
Bmn, 


hya 
qui 


adhuT'\ 
mentit4 

Nabunit&h 
Nabonidi 


31  itriyam 
bellem 


akkuniuA 
fecit. 


Ill 


32??]R[y     .     klislwyathiyrf 
9  zegee 


33  IV 


Tbdtiya 
Dicit 


ThdiiyA    .     \ 
Dicit 

.     Offsihiy^ 
captiTOB  (i 

.    Jifhshdyat} 
rex: 


34  A  .   abawa    .    daruga   . 
eg       fiebant;        mendada 

35  ujiyasha  .  pasawa  .  t*t 

rent;  postea 


ft 
(?) 


-    daruga  . 
mendada  (?) 


36  ^a  .  awathd 
nimo  (erat),    ita 


37  ya 


t'huwam 
tu 


38  patipa3niw^    . 
te  expeditmn  -babe; 


39  t'iya 


40  ya 
it 


VI 


41 


42 


43 


washn^ 
gratiA 

aparam 
poBthac 

thuwam 
tibi 


a 
T 

1 


44  yatbiya 
rex: 


A 
Or* 


45  klitam  .  adam 

so         ego 

46  thiya    .    wash 

grati 


47  m 


awa 
id 


48 '  ipishtam 
8cnptam(e6t), 


49  yd 


par'uwf 
moltmi^ 


50  ur'uk'htam    .    i 
so         in  me 


51  pr'uwd    .    k' 


pnsci 


^ 


52  tam  .  yatha  . 
tum,         nt 

53  ^tiya  .  Dar(a)] 
Dicit  Dai 
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.  f  i akhunush        V  .  Thatiya  .  Dar(a)yawu8h  .  k'hshayathi 

fecit.  Didt  Darius  rex: 

.    k^   .   V*h9kdy(Uhiya   .   hya  .  aparam  .  ahya  .  hacha  .  daruga  .  darshama  . 
quisquis  rex,  qui        posihao         sis,  d  mendaciis 


I 


Mar/ij^a    .    hyd    .    arika    .    ahatiya    .    awam    .    ufrastam    .    parasa    .    ya 
homo  qui       irreligiosus         sit,  eum        bene  punitum        puni ;  si 

[omnino  perditum  dele] 

^atha        .        maniy^kya        .        dahyaushmiya        .        dhur'usa        .       abati 
K3  modo  eurabitur  (?)  regnum  meum  integrum  er* 

batiya    .   Ddr(a)i/afewh  ,    k'hsh^yathiya   .   ima   .   tya  .   adam   .   akhunawam 
Dicit  Darius  rex:  hoc  (est)  quod      ego  feci; 

L^uramsLzdaha  .  ^mahy^yd  .  thrada   .    akhunawam   .   t'huwam    .   ka     .    hya 
Oromasdis  totius         perfectionem  feci;  tu  quisquis       qui 

mam    .    iHpim    .   /Mi^tparasahya    .    tya    .    maii£     *     kartam     .     warnawatam 
banc  tabulam  perquiras,  quod         a  me  factum,  notum  sit 

mityd    . .    iyahya       VII     .     Thatiya  .   Dir(a)yawu8h    .    k'hsha 

non  falso  dictum.  (?)  Dicit  Darius 

VLTBm&zdd    . .     yatha    .    ima     .     kashiyam     .     niya     .     dhur'u 

^masdes  mihi        testis  sit  (?)  ut  hoc  (?)  non  £&!«• 

.  akhuna«ram  .  hamahyiyi  .  thrada      VIII  .  Thatiya  .  Dar(a)yawush  .  k'hshaya 
fecissem  omnis      perfectionem.  Dicit  Darius  rex: 

aa    .   A'uTfunazddha   .    tt/am\yik   .    amyash(;Aiya    .    wasiya    .    astiya    .    karta 
d.  Oromasdis  quod  k  me  aliud  multum  est  fiust- 

ahyay^     .     tipiyd     .     niya     .     nipishtam     .     awahyar^t*iya     .     niya     .     n 
in  hac  tabuU  non         scriptum  (est) ;  eA  ratione  non 

mat^a     .     hya     .     aparam    .     imam     .     t*ipim     .     patiparasatiya    .     awah 
ne  qui  posthac  hanc  tabulam  perquirat,  ei 

.     .     th^  -  '  .   tya     .     mand     .     kartam     .     nishida  wamawatiya     .     dh 

opus(?)         quod  kme  factum  non  hie,  videatur(?)  fal- 

[i.  e.  alicubi] 

uaniy^Aya  (?)      IX   .    Thatiya   .    Dar(a)yawii8h    .    k'hshayathiya   .   tyiya  . 
aaoiii  proditum.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  rex :  (iUi)  qui 

iiayathi^<f    -----    a    .    iha    .    awisham    .   aw£   -    iya  .   astiya  .   kar 
reges  (?)        erant,  illorum  deorsum  (?)  est  fac- 

mana  .  wsahnd  .  ilWamazd^ha  .  hamahydya  .  thrada  .  dhuwartam    .    X  .  Th 
h  me        gratiA  Oromasdis  totius  perfectio,  (sic)  refertum.(?) 

'awufA  .  k*h$hdyath\yf^  -  -  -  -  n'u  -  -  am  .  thuwdm  .  wamawatam  .  tya  .  man 
ins  rex:  me  sequeuti  (?)        tibi  notum  sit         quod    ik  me 
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54  a 


55 


56 


.  kartam 
ikotiim 

t*ipim 
tabnlim 

dushta    . 
amicus 


awaiha    -----    ocooAyarat'iya 
ita  aperte,  (?)  ei  ratione 


manifeatam  habeas  (?) 

hiyi         uidti^fa    .     tuma,    .     wasiyi 
fiat,  et  tibi  proles      qnarn  pluri 


57  XI  .  Thatiya  .  Dar(a)yatrtaA  .  k'hihdyaiitdya.  .   y 
Dicit  Darius  rex : 


58  hya    .    niya    .     thah     -     - 
es,  •  non  diceris  (?) 


A'urafnazdsLifiyi 
Oromasdes  tibi 


59  a  .  ma  .  biya       XII  .  Thdtiya  .  Ddria)yawo^  .  kb 
es      He         fiat.  Dicit  Darius 

60  .  hamahyaya  .   thnda   .   waihnd  .  ^'uromazdaha   . 
perfectioiiem       gratiil  Oromasdis 


61  tarn 

em 

62  sh    . 


abara    .   uta  .    aniyd    .    boffViha.    .    tyiya   . 
ferebat,        et  alii  Dei  qui 

k'hshayathiya  .     awakyardfiya    .     A'uramaz 
rex:  eA  ratione  Oromasd* 


63  ya  .  bagaba  .  tyiya  .  hatiya  .  yaihi  .  myn  .  ariks 
ii  Dei  qui       existunt,        ut  non    irreligio 


64  lya 

65  ya 

66  -    . 


zurakara 
tyrannus 


^bam 
fuerim; 


lya 


mana 


to^iya 

yatbaibMA 
gentibus 


sbabu 


kartam 
factum; 


adam 
ego 


67  m  .  aparasam     XIV  .  Thdtiya  .  i><fr(a)yawusb  .  k'hs 


deleri. 


Dicit 


Darius 


68  bjra  .  aparam  .  abya  .  martiya  .  hya  .  darujbana  . 
qui        posthac        sis,  homo  qui         mentitor 

6D  iya   .    awiya   •    mi   .    i     -----     .    atifrasbta 

eoe  ne  protege,  (?)  eos    (yelut)  severus  pu 

[summA  yastation 

70  yawuah  .  k'hshiyatb^a  .  t'buwam  .  \i  .  bya  •   apa 
ius  rex:  tu       quisquis    qui         pod 


71  am    .    adam     •    niyapU^^a)fii    .     \mvNd 
am  ego  inacripsi,  hasqne 


patiki 


72  -    -   Abyu  . 


73  did 
diu 


ima 


74  .   yotiya 

si 

75  a  •  titatiya  J 
at,       et  tibi 

76  .  otootiya 

id  tibi 

77  yatbtya    . 


78  a 


.    yk% 


79  iya    .    utat«5 
llat,         et 

80  a.ba 1' 


81  9dakiy^  (?) 

solum  (?) 
[quasi  soli  (?)] 

82  bya   •   Bartfi; 
qui  Bartli 


83  a  .  yida/Tam^ 

IntaphemM 

84  .  putfa  .  Pi 

fiUus,      Pen, 


85  ma  -  -  - 

nominatuB 

86  . •  tM^ 

Aspathines  nomi 
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wa   .  parikaxxyihya  (1)      XVI  .  Thatiya  .  Ddr(a)7awa8h  .  klishajathiya  .  y 
jndiu  ta  ipse  oonservaberis.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  .      r«z :         qaam- 

.    fipim    .    winihya    .    imiwa    .    patikara    .    niyat'ish    .    yisanahya    .    uta 
tabulam  Bpectes,  hasque  efifigies,  non  illis        injuriam  facias,        et 

iwa    .    tu    -    -    -    /MiriA^r^hat'ish    .    A'uramazdd    .    thuwdm   .    dushta   .    biy 
eas       daiimo(?}  consenreSyC?)  Oromaadee  tibi  amicoa  fi- 

;uma  .  vxuiya   .   biyi    .    nta   .    daragam    .   jiwa   .   uta    .   tya   .    khunawahya 
>role8      numeroaft       fiat,  et  loDgam    eetatem  agaa,   et         qaod  facia 

arain  .  A'uram2Lzdd  ,  dan'utliuwa      XYII  .  Th£tiya  .  D^(a)yawii8h  .  klisha 
^thaec         Oromaades  prosperet.  Dicit  Daiiaa  rex: 

bt'iya    .     imdm   .    fipim    .   imiw£    .    patikara    .    winiya   .    visandhat'ish    .    ut 
si  hanc         tabulam,       haaque  effigies    (tu)  spectans  Iffidaa,  et 

.    tu   -   -    -   myat'ish     .     parikar^hya     .     A'uramazdatiya     .     jhata      .      b 
injuria  non  illas  conserves,  Oromasdes  tibi  infensus 

.    tumd    .    md    .    hiyn  .   uta   .   tya  .  khunawahya   .   awatipra   .   A'uramazd 
proles  ne  fiat,  et        quod  facias  id  tibi  Oromasd- 

uwa     XVIII  .  Thdtiya  .  Dar^)yawu8h  .  k'hshayathiya  .  imiya .  martiy^ .  tyiya  . 
bretur.  Dicit  Dariua  rex :  hi  (sunt)  hominea      qui 

irwada  .  dfuUa   .   yata   .  adam   .  Gumatam   .   tyam  .  Maghnm  .  awajhanam  . 
illic  erant  cum  ego  Gk>matum  quern  Magum         ocddiasem, 

a   .    agubata    .    ada^iya  (?)    .    imiya   .    martiya    .    tyiya    .    an'ushiya    .    man 
I      appellabatur;        solum  (?)         hi  (erant)       homines  qui  socii  (fuere)      mihi ; 

[i.e.  soli  (?)] 

.  ndma  ,  Vm ahy£  .  putra  .  Parea  •  ndma    -    -    -     rahya 

nominatus,  Hys  filius,      Persicus;     Otane8(?)    nominatus 

sa  .  Gvihar'ufea  .  ndma  .  ilfardhuni3rahy<f  .  putra  .  P&rsa  .-----.  na 

lua;        Gk>bryas        nominatus,  Mardonii  filius,      Persicus;  Hydames 

ahyd  .  ptufa  .  Pdrga  .  -  -  -  ukhsha  .  nama  .   -  -    -   -   hyd   .   putra  .  Pdva, 
filius,      Persicus;  Megabyzus    nominatus^      Zopyri  filius,    Persicus; 


I 


\ hyd  .  putra  .  Parsa     XIX  .  Thatiya  .  Ddr(a)yaumih  .  k'hshdyaihiya  .       J. 

itus  filius,    Persicus.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  I 
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I 

\    \ 


COL.  V. 

1  .       I     •      Thattya      .      i>ar(a)yawu#A       .       lch9kayatMya 

Dicit  Darius  rex : 

2  ima    .      iya     .     adam     .     akhunawam    .     ------ 

hoc  (est)        Iquod  ego  feci, 

3  ma    .     r     -     -    -     .     thradam      .     -     -     tha     .     k'hshdya 

perfectionem  rex 

4  thiya     .      -    -    -    -    wajlianam     .     -    -     .    dahfiw^h     .     hu 

Susiana  ^gio  ^^^ 

5  wa .  hvuchdma .  hanCUriyi  ,  abawa .  y  martiya  •  -  tinim(a) .  nama .  'U 

mihi  rebellis         iiebat;      1      homo  -   -  imima  nominatus,  Su- 

6  wajiya    .    awam    .    tnathishtsLm    .    nkhunawa    .    pasawa    •    ada 

siani  ilium  ducem  constituere;  posies  ego 

7  ra   .  karam   .  frdishay&m  .  'Uwaj/tam  .  y  ntar/iya  .  Gubar  uwa 

copias  emisi  ad  Susiaimm;     1       homo  Gobryas 

8  .  nama  .  Fdrsa .  niand  .  ^daka  .  sacamshdm  .  fnathishtam  .  akhu 
nominatus,  Persicos,  mihi     subjectus,     eum  illarum  ducem  con*  ^ 

9  nawam  .  pntdtca  •  hutca  .  GxibsLTUtDa  .  hadd  •  kdri  .  ashiyawa  . 

■titui;  postea  ille  Gobryas  cum       copiis   proficiacebatur 

10  'Uwajham  .  hamar(d)nam  .  akhnnuik  .  hadd  .  Aoiw'itnyaibish  .  pas 

Susianam,  praelium  commisit        cum  infensis;  pos- 

11  awa utashiya    -    marada    . 

tea  etUli        -        -        (?) 

12  uta     .----..     aga.rhdya     .     uii     ,     aniya    .     abi 

et  captirum  fecit,  et  adduxit       apud 

13  ya    .     mam     .-- -     .     .     daliya 

me;  re- 

14  ush      .--.-------.-     jhanam     .     awadashi 

gio  eo  loco  il- 

15m.-----      II.  Thdtiya  .  Z)rfr(a)yawush  .  k'lishayathi 
lum         occidi.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  rex; 

IC  ya   .    a    ------    .    uta    .    dab    -----.   A'urama 

et  Oromas- 

17  zda     .----------     aya    -     .     wasbna    .    A 

des  gratii  0- 

18  *uramazd!rfba    --------w    thafisb    .    akhunawam 

romasdis  feci. 

19  III  .  Thdtiya  .  Ddr{a)yawu9h  .  k'h$hdyath\yvL .  bya  .  aparam  .  ima 

Dicit  Darius  rex :  (ille)  qui  postbao       hoc 

/ 
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20m.ya -    hatiya    .    ut^    .    jiwah(a) 

et  vitse 

21  y&.    ------        IV,   Thdtiya  .   Darra)yawu8h   .   k'hsh 

Didt  Darius  rex  j 

22  ayathtya -    -    .    o^Aiyawam    ,    abiya    .    Sak 

ego  profectuB  sum     versus  Sa^ 

83&n. Tigram      .      barat 

eiam  Tigridem;      serms  (?) 

24  ya--*- iya    .    abiya    .    darayam    •    a 

versus  mare 

26  warn d.    pis^    .    viyatara 

partim  (?)  transivi  (?) 

26---------     -     -     djhanam     .     aniyam    .     a^ 

occidi  (?)    hoetem  captivum  feci(?) 

27  rhdyam ----.     abiya    .    mim    .    ut 

ad  me,  et 

28  4--------  ^ruk'ha    •    nama     •      awam     .     a^ 

Saracus  nominatoi     eomoaptivam  £eci(?) 

29  rbayan awadd     .     aniyam     .     math 

eo  loco  aliam        doeem  (?) 

SO  uihtam im    .     ^ha    •     pas^wa     .     da 

erat;  poatea 

31 V    •   TMiiya  .  rMu:(a)yawusli  .  k'hshdya 

Dicit  Darius  rex; 

32  thiya    .---------m£.    niya    •    A'uramazd 

non  Oromasdes 

33  <f.     ---------    yadiya    .    washn^    .    A'nrama 

gratii  Oromas- 

34  zddha    -- --.    akhunawam      VI    .    Thdt 

dis  fecL  Di- 

35  iya  .  Ddr{a)yaw%uh  .  k'hshdyathiya  . .  A'nramazd&m  .  yadata 

cit  Darius  rex;  Oromasdem 

36----------     -     .      uta      .     jiwahya     .      iita 

et  ■     vitie  et 

37 
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Marked  A. 

Dar(a)3rawu8h   .    k'hshayathiya 
D*riiis,  rex 


•    Adam 
Ego 

thija    .    klishayathijT^nim 
regmn; 


wasarka 
magnus; 


k'hshaya 
rex 


k'hshayathiya 


P^rsiya 
Persidis; 


k'hsh 
rex 


ilyathiya 


Anhamabya 
Arsamis 

yawush    . 
rina 

ishtaspahya 
Hystaspifl 


dahyanam 
provincuumm  | 


Vishtaspahyd 
Hystaspis 


putra 
Alius; 


ta 

tcr 


napa 
Depos; 

k'hshayathiya 
rex: 

pita 
pater 

Ariyaram(a)na 
Ariaramnes; 


Hak'hdmanishiya 
Achfiemenensis. 


Thatiya 
Dicit 


Dar(a) 
Da- 


niana     . 
mihi 

Arsharaa 
Arsames; 


pit4 
pater 


Vishtaspa 
Hystaspes; 

Arshamahy^ 
Arsamia 


Any  aram  (a)naliya 
Ariaramnis 


pi 
pa- 
pita 
pater 


Cbishpish 
Teispes; 

Thdtiya 
Dicit 


Chisbpishahya 
Teispis 

Dirfa)yawu8h 
JHnuB 


pita 
pater 


Hak'bamanisb 
Acheemenes, 


k'bsbayatbiya 


ratiya 
zmtknie 

mabya 
pellamur; 

ainabya 


wayam 
no6 

bacba 
ab 

bacba 
ab 


Hak'bam  anisbya 
Acbsemeneiises 

paruviyat 
antiquo 


awabya 
eA 

tbabya 
ap- 


k*bam 


tumd 
stirps 


(erat,) 


tiya 

cit 

na 


m 


'wam 
nai(8iiiD) 

ahayatbiya 


Dar(a)yawu8li 
Darius 

tn'maya 

generis 

k'hsbayatbiya 
reges 

SSI    ■ 


par'uviyat 
antiquo 

k'bsbdyatbiya 
reges 

k'hsbayatbiya 
rex: 


am^ta 

invicti(?^ 

[oriundi(?)] 

bya 
qu» 


aba 
fnere. 


ama 

DOS- 

Tba 
Di- 

ma 
mei 


(sunt) 


tyiya 
qui 


par^uwa 
prius 


aba 
fuere; 

dbuYitataranam 
diutiasiine 


adam 
ego 

wayam 
nos 


na 
no- 

k'h 

re- 


amabya 
■umits. 
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Marked  B,  Marked  C. 


• 

lyam 
Hie 

Guma 
Ooma- 

ta      . 

tU8, 

hya 

qui 

Magbush 
Magus, 

.      a 

dhurujiya 
mendacium  dixit; 

awatba 
ita 

.     athaba 
dicebat 

k    .     adam 
ego 

.    Ba 

Bar. 

rt'iya 

tiU8 

•     am'iya 
sum, 

.     hya     . 
qui 

Kh 

urush 
1  ri 

.    pntfa     . 
filius ; 

adam     . 
ego 

k'hsh 

ayathiya 

PCX 

am'iya 
sum." 

\ 


Iram 
Hie 

At? 
Atri- 

ina 

adhu 

nes 

men- 

rujiya 
daeium  dixit 

awatba 
ita 

athaba 
dicebat: 

a 
"e- 

dam 

k'h 

go 

sbayath 
rex 

iya 

am* 
sum 

iya 

*u 

Su- 

wajhiya 
sianee.  *' 

Marked  D. 

lyam 
Hie 

Nat'itabira 
Natitabiree 

adhurujiya 
mendacium  dixit 

awa 
ita 

tha     .     athaha     . 
dicebat. 

adam 
"ego 

.      Nab 
Nabo 

ukbadarachara 
chodrossor 

• 

am'i 
sum, 

ya        .         hya 
qui 

• 

Nabunita 
Naboni- 

Iiya      .      putfa      . 
di                  filius. 

adam 
ego 

.   k'h 

shayathiya 
rex 

am*iya 
sum 

.       D 

Ba- 

abiruwa 

bylouis." 
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Harked  E. 


Marked  F. 


.     lyam     .      Fra- 
Hic            Phra- 

wartish 

ortes 

adkuru 

mendacium 

jiya         .         awa 
dixit ;                   ItA 

tha     .     athaha    .     adain     . 

dicebat :            <<ego 

Klisliathrita         .        am'iya 

Xathrites                           sum. 

Uwak'hshatarahya 
Cyaxaris^ 

tu  maya       •       adam 

e  geneie  ;                 ego 

klishayathiya        .        am'iya 

rex                               aom 

.       Ma- 

Me- 

diya 
disB." 

Marked  H, 


.  lyara 
Hie 

Wahya 
Veis- 

zdata 
dates 

adhu 
nien- 

r'ujiya 

41^/^*1  ^yn  dixit  9 

awa 

ita 

tha       .       athaha 
dicebat: 

ada 
"ego 

m       .      Bart'iya 
fiartina 

a 

m'iya       .       hya 
sum,                    qui 

.       Kh 
Cy- 

urush         .         putfii 
ri                          filius; 

adam 

k'hsha 

ego 

rex 

yathiya        .         am'iya 
sum.'* 

.  lyam      .      Martiya 

a 

Hie                Martioa 

men. 

dhur'ujiya        .         a 

dacium  dixit; 

watha       .       athaha 

a 

ita                   dicebat: 

"c- 

dam     .     'Umanish     . 

am'- 

go                  Omanes 

iya      .     'Uwajhiya     . 

k'h 

Burn,               Suhiaoffi 

shayathiya 

rex." 

Marked  G. 


lyam 

Chitra 

Hie       . 

Sitra- 

tak'hma 

adh 

tachmes 

men- 

ur'ujiya 

dacium  dixit; 

, 

awatha 

a 

ita 

di. 

thaha 

adam 

, 

cebat: 

"ego 

k'hshayathi 
rex 

ya 

• 

Asaga 
Sag^. 

rtiya 

• 

'Uwa 

tiae, 

k*hshatarahya 
xaria 

Cya- 

• 

tu'may 
egeue- 

& 

re.'» 
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Markbd  /• 


lyam 
Hio 


Arak'ba 
Aracus 


lya 
dlxil; 

athaha 
dicebat: 


adhuruj 
mendacium 

awatha 
ita 

adam 

"ego 


Nabukbadara 
Nabochodroe- 


cbara 
8or 

hya 
qui 

itabyd(?) 
idi 

tfa 
us; 

ayuthiya 
rex 


amiya 
sum. 


adam 
ego 


Nabun 
Nabon- 


pu 
fili- 

klish 


amiya 

0QIX1 


Babiniwa 
Babylonis.*' 


Marked 

/. 

.  lyara 
Hie 

Frada 
Phnuites 

adhuruj 
meudacium  dix- 

iya      .       awatha 
it;                    ita 

atha 
dioe- 

ha     .     adam     . 
bat:          "ego 

k'hsbayath 
rex 

lya      .      am*iya 
sum 

Marg 
Mar- 

uwa 

gianre." 

lyam 

Hie 


k'ha 
cus, 


hya 
qui 


Saru(?) 
Sani- 

.       Saka 
Seythicus. 
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English  Translation  of  the  Inscription  at  Behistun. 


[The  following  Englisli  translatioii  was  received  from  Major  Rawlinson  at  an 
earlj  period  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  its  insertion  has  heen 
rendered  in  some  degree  snperfluons,  as  a  translation  of  each  passage,  with  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  is  given  with  great  care  and  minuteness  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Major  Rawlinson*s  remarks  on  the  Inscription.  It  has  been  thought^ 
however,  that  it  might  be  conveniently  introduced  in  this  place,  as  famishing  a 
connected  view  of  the  purport  of  the  inscription  genenUly,  without  entering  upon 
any  justiflcation  of  the  rendering,  which  will  be  given  in  the  place  which  the 
Translator  has  assigned  to  it.  As  the  later  translation  had  the  benefit  of  Major 
Rawlinson*s  more  deliberate  revisal,  it  received  his  final  corrections.  These  have 
been  applied  also  to  the  translation  here  inserted,  except  in  two  instances  inad- 
vertently omitted,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  paragraphs  refer  to  the 
passages  of  the  transcript  commencing  with  Roman  numenUs.— Eo.] 


Column  T. 

Par.  1.  I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King 
of  Persia,  the  King  of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hjstaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  AchoDmenian. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darias  the  King: — My  father  was  Hystijspes;  of 
Hystaspes  the  father  was  Arsames;  of  Arsames  the  father  was  Ariya- 
ramnes;  of  Ariyaramnes  the  father  was  Teispes;  of  Teispes  the  father 
was  Achsdmenes. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King:— On  that  account  we  have  been 
called  Achzemenians;  from  antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued  (or  we 
have  descended);  from  antiquity  those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — There  are  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  I  am  the  ninth;  for  a  rery  long  time  we 
have  been  kings. 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  (I 
have  become)  king;  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King : — These  are  the  countries  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands — by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hare  become  king  of 
them — Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt;  those 
which  are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia;  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia, 
Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  SacsB,  the  Sattir 
gydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Mecians,  the  total  amount  being  twenty-one 
(twenty-three  ?)  countries* 
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Par  7.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  countries  which 
hare  come  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject 
to  me — ^they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has  been  said 
unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has  been  performed  by 
them. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Within  these  countries  whoever 
was  of  the  true  faith,  him  have  I  cherished  and  protected;  whoever 
was  a  heretic,  him  I  have  rooted  out  entirely.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  these  countries,  therefore,  being  given  to  me,  have  rejoiced. 
As  to  them  it  has  been  said  by  me,  thus  has  it  been  done  by  them. 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Ormazd  has  granted  mo  the 
empire.  Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me  until  I  have  gained  this 
empire.     By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  empire. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  (or  the  following)  (is)  what 
was  done  by  me,  before  I  became  king.  He  who  was  named  Cam- 
byses  (Kabujiya),  the  son  of  Cyrus  of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before 
me.  There  was  of  that  Cambyses  a  brother  named  Bartius ;  he  was  of 
the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cambyses.  Cambyses  slew  this  Bartius. 
When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bartius  the  troubles  of  the  state  ceased 
which  Bartius  had  excited.  (1)  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  the  state  became  heretical ;  then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media, 
and  in  the  other  provinces. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Afterwards  there  was  a  certain 
man,  a  Magiau,  named  Gomdtes.  He  arose  from  Pi^siachddd,  the 
mountains  named  Arakadres,  from  thence,  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was,  as  he  arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  falsely 
declared :  "  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses." 
Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious ;  from  Cambyses  it  went  over 
to  that  (Bartius),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces. 
He  seized  the  empire;  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Garmapada, 
then  it  was  he  thus  seized  the  empire.  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable 
to  endure  his  (misfortunes)  died. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — That  crown,  or  empire,  of  which 
Gomdtes,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  crown  had  been  in 
our  family  from  the  olden  time.  After  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had 
dispossessed  Cambyses  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces, he  did  according  to  his  desire,  he  became  king. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — There  was  not  a  man,  neither 
Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dis- 
possess of  the  empire  that  Gomdtes,  the  Magian.  The  state  feared 
to  resist  him.     He  would  frequently  address  the  state,  which  knew 
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the  old  Bartius,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  sajring, 
**  Beware  lest  it  regard  me  as  if  I  were  not  Bartius  the  son  of  Cyrus." 
There  was  not  any  one  bold  enough  to  oppose  him;  every  one  was 
standing  obediently  around  Gomdtes  the  Magian  until  I  arrived. 
Then  I  abode  in  the  worship  of  Ormazd;  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Biigayddish,  then  it  was,  with  the 
men  who  were  my  well-wishers,  I  slew  that  Gomdtes,  the  Magian, 
and  the  chief  men  who  were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Sikta- 
khotes,  in  the  district  of  Media,  named  Nissea,  there  I  slew  him;  I 
dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became 
king;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — The  crown  that  had  been  wrested 
from  our  race,  that  I  recovered,  J  established  it  firmly;  as  in  the 
days  of  old;  thus  I  did.  The  rites  which  Gomdtes  the  Magian 
bad  introduced,  I  prohibited.  I  reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred 
chaunts  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and  confided  them  to  the  families 
which  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  those  offices.  I  firmly 
established  the  kingdom,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces; as  in  the  days  of  old;  thus  I  restored  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured  until 
I  had  firmly  established  our  family  as  in  the  days  of  old.  I  laboured, 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  (in  order)  that  Gomates  the  Magian  might 
not  supersede  our  family. 

Par.  15.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  that  which  I  did  after 
that  I  became  king. 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — When  I  had  slain  Gomates  the 
Magian,  then  a  certain  man,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes, 
he  arose;  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said :  ^^I  am  King  of  Susiana." 
Then  the  people  of  Susiana  became  rebellious ;  they  went  over  to  that 
Atrines;  he  became  King  of  Susiana.  And  a  certain  man,  a  Baby- 
lonian, named  Natitabirus,  the  son  of  iEna he  arose.     The 

state  of  Babylonia  he  thus  falsely  addressed:  ^^I  am  Nabokhodrossor, 
the  son  of  Nabonidus."  Then  the  entire  Babylonian  state  went  over 
to  that  Natitabirus.  Babylon  became  rebellious.  He  (Natitabirus) 
seized  the  government  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  17.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent  to  Susiana;  that 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a  prisoner.     I  slew  him. 

Par.  18.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  proceeded  to  Babylon 
(marching)  against  that  Natitabirus,  who  was  called  Nabokhodrossor. 
The  forces  of  Natitabirus  held  the  Tigris ;  there  they  had  come,  and 
they  had  boats.  Then  I  placed  a  detachment  on  mfts ;  I  brought  the 
enemy  into  difficulty;   I  assaulted  the  enemy's  position.     Ormazd 
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brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  succeeded  inpasedug  tiio 
Tigris.  Then  I  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  that  JDMitabirus.  On  the 
27th  day  of  the  month  of  Atriy^  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought. 

Par.  19.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  marched  against  Babylon. 
When  I  arrived  near  Babylon,  the  city  named  Zdz^na,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  that  Natitabirus,  who  was  called  Nabokhodrossor, 
came  with  a  force  before  me  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  a  battle. 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormasd,  I  entirely 
defeated  the  force  of  Natitabirus.  The  enemy  was  driven  into  the 
water;  the  water  destroyed  them.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month 
Andmaka,  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

[End  of  Column  No.  I,  which  extends  to  ninety-six  lines,  and  the 
writing  of  which  is  generally  in  good  preservation.] 

Column  II. 

Par.  1.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  Natitabirus,  with  the  horse- 
men who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  to  Babylon.  Then  I  proceeded  to 
Babylon ;  I  both  took  Babylon  and  seized  that  Natitabirus.  After- 
wards I  slew  that  Natitabirus  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King:— Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon  these 
are  the  countries  which  revolted  against  me :  Persis,  Susiana,  Media, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  and  Saoia* 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — A  certain  man  named  Martius, 
the  son  of  Sisicres;  a  city  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt; 
he  rose  up ;  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said :  "  I  am  Omanes,  the 
King  of  Susiana." 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Upon  this  (?)  I  was  moving  a 
little  way  in  the  direction  of  Susiana;  then  the  Susians,  fearing  (?) 
from  me,  seized  that  Martius  who  was  their  chief,  and  they  slew 
him.  (?) 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King  :-*A  certain  man  named  Phraortes, 
a  Median,  he  rose  up ;  to  the  state  of  Media  he  thus  said :  '^  I  am 
Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'*  Then  the  Median  forces,  which 
were  at  home,  (?)  revolted  against  me.  They  went  over  to  that 
Phraortes ;  he  became  King  of  Media. 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King : — The  army  of  Persians  and  Modes 
that  was  with  nie  (on  service)  that  remained  faithful  to  me.  Then  I 
sent  forth  these  troops.  Hydarnes  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my 
subjects,  him  I  appointed  their  leader.  I  thus  addressed  them :  ''  Hap- 
piness attend  ye;  smite  that  Median  State  which  does  not  acknowledge 
me.''  Then  that  Hydarnes  marched  with  his  army.  When  he  reached 
Media,  a  city  of  Media  named  Ma ,  there  he  engaged  the 
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Medes.  He  who  was  leader  of  the  Medea  could  not  at  all  reaist  him.  (?) 
Onnaid  brought  help  to  me ;  bj  the  grace  of  OrmazA,  the  troops  of 
Hydames  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  6th  day  of  the 
month  Andmaka,  then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them.  Afterwards  my  forces  remained  at  Kapada,  a  district  of 
Media,  according  to  my  order,  (?)  until  I  myself  arrived  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  Dadarses  by  name,  an 
Armenian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  I  thus  said  to 
him :  ^^  Greeting  to  thee,  the  rebel  state  that  does  not  obey  me,  smite 
it."  Then  Dadarses  marched.  When  he  reached  Armenia,  then  the 
rebels,  having  collected^  came  before  Dadarses  arraying  their  battle. 

by  name  a  village  of  Armenia,  there  they  engaged.     Ormazd 

brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Thurawdhara, 
then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King: — For  the  second  time  the  rebels, 
having  collected,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  The  fort 
of  Armenia  named  Tigra,  there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  arm  jr.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  of  Thurawdhara,  then  it 
was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — For  the  third  time  the  rebels 
having  assembled,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.     A  fort 

of  Armenia  named there  they  engaged.     Ormazd  brought 

help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the 
rebel  troops.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  then  it  was 
a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Dadarses  remained 
away  from  me until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  he  who  was  named 
Vomises,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  Thus 
I  said  to  him :  "  Hail  to  thee,  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknow- 
ledge my  authority,  bring  it  under  submission.'*  Then  Vomises 
inarched  forth.  When  he  had  reached  Armenia,  then  the  rebels, 
having  assembled,  came  again  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.     A 

district  of  Assyria  named there  they  engaged.      Ormazd 

brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Andmaka, 
then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — For  the  second  time  the  rebels 
having  assembled,  came  before  Vomises  in  battle-array.  The  district 
of  Armenia,  named  Otiara,  there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  that 
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rebel  army.  In  the  month  Thurawdhara,  upon  the  festival,  (?)  thus 
was  a  battle  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Vomises  remained  in 
Armenia,  apart  from  me,  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  departed':  from  Babylon 
I  proceeded  to  Media.  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media, 
named  Gudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  was  called  King  of  Media, 
came  with  an  army  before  me  in  battle-array.  Then  we  joined 
battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I 
entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Phraortes.  On  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  of  Askhana,  (?)  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Phraortes,  with  the 
horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Rhages.  Subsequently  I  despatched  forces  in  pursuit, 
by  whom  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought  before  me.  I  cut  off 
both  his    nose    and  ears   and   his   lips,  (?)  and   I  brought  him  to 

He  was  held  chained  at  my  door ;  all  the  kingdom  beheld 

him.  Afterwards  at  Ecbatana,  there  I  had  him  crucified ;  (?)  and  the 
men  who  were  his  chief  followers  at  Ecbatana,  in  the  citadel  I  im- 
prisoned (?)  them. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — A  certain  man,  named  Sitra- 
tachmes,  a  Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  To  the  State  he  thus 
said :  "  I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia.  I  am  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares,** 
Then  I  sent  forth  an  army  composed  of  Persians  and  Medians.  A 
man  named  Camaspates,  a  Median,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  appomted 
their  leader.  Thus  I  addressed  them :  "  Hail  to  ye,  the  State  which  is 
in  revolt,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me,  smite  it."  Then  Camaspates 
marched  with  his  army.  He  fought  a  battle  with  Sitratachmes. 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army,  and  took  Sitratachmes,  and  brought 
him  before  me.     Then  I  cut  oS  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I  brought 

him  to He  was  kept  chained  at  my  door.  (?)     All  the 

kingdom  beheld  him.     Afterwards  I  had  him  crucified  (?)  at  Arbela. 

Par.  15.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  that  (which)  was  done 
by  me  in  Media. 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is 
illegible  in  the  Persian  inscription,  except  in  a  few  detached  words. 
A  connected  translation  is  given  from  the  Median  transcript  which  is 
perfect].  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  ( Warkdn  in  the  Persian,  VeJikd/iiya 
in  the  Median)  revolted  against  me;  they  declared  for  Phraortes. 
Hystaspes,  who  was  my  father,  the  Parthian  forces  rose  in  rebellion 

i  Tho  Latin  should  have  been  corrected  from  demum  to  alni 
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against  him.  Then  Hystaspes  with  the  troops  who  remained  faithful 
to  him   marched  forth.     Hjspaostisa,  a  town  of  Parthia,  there  ho 

engaged  the   rebels.      Ormazd   brought  help by  the  grace 

of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army;  on  the  22nd 
day  of  the  month  of  Viyakhna,  (Viyahnas  in  the  Median)  then  it  waa 
the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

[End  of  Column  II.,  which  extends  like  the  preceding  to  ninety-six 
lines.  The  writing  is  a  good  deal  injured  by  a  fissure  in  the  rock 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  tablet.] 

Column  III. 

Par.  1.  S&ja  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent  from  Rhages  a  Per 
sian  army  to  Hystaspes.  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  he 
marched  forth  with  those  troops.  The  city  of  Parthia  named  Pati- 
gapana,  there  he  fought  with  the  rebels.  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that  rebel 
army.  On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Oarmapada,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  submitted 
to  me.     This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — The  province  named  Margiana, 
that  revolted  (?)  against  me.  A  certain  man  named  Phraates,  the 
Margians  made  him  their  leader^  Then  I  sent  to  him  one  who  was 
named  Dadarses,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  Satrap  of 
Bactria.  Thus  said  I  to  him :  '*  Hail  to  thee ;  attack  that  province 
which  does  not  acknowledge  me."  Then  Dadarses  marched  with  his 
forces;  he  joined  battle  with  the  Margians.  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month  Atriydtiya,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  submitted  to 
me.     This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Bactria. 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King: — ^A  certain  man  named  Veisdates; 
a  city  named  Tdrba,  in  the  district  of  Persia,  named  Yutiya,  there  he 
dwelt  He  rose  up  a  second  time;  to  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said: 
**  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus."  Then  the  Persian  forces,  which 
were  at  home  being  removed  (?)  from  connexion  with  me,  they  revolted 
against  me.  They  went  over  to  that  Veisddtes ;  he  became  king  of 
Persia. 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian  and 

*  Major  Rawlinson  subsequently  reads  this,  "  a  certain  man  named  Phraates, 
a  Margian,  they  made  him  their  leader.*' 
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Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  Artabardes  by  name,  one  of  my 
servants,  him  I  appointed  their  chief.  Another  Persian  force  proceeded 
after  me  to  Media.  Then  Artabardes,  with  his  troops,  marched  to 
Persia.  When  he  reached  Persia,  a  city  of  Persia  named  Racha,  there 
that  Veisddtes,  who  was  called  Bartins,  came  with  a  force  before 
Artabardes  in  battle-array.  Then  they  joined  battle.  Ormacd  bronght 
help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Orraazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  Veisddtes.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Thnrawiihara,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  7.  Says  Darias  the  King : — Then  that  Veisd^tes,  with  the 
horsemen  who  remained  staunch  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  Pissiachdd^. 
From  that  place,  with  an  army,  he  came  back  Mraying  battle  before 
Artabardes.  The  mountains  named  Parga,  there  they  fought.  Ormasd 
brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  the  army  of  Veisddtes.  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
Oarmapada,  then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 
Both  that  Veisddtes  they  took,  and  also  they  took  the  men  who  were 
his  principal  adherents. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Then  that  Veisddtes,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  followers,  the  town  of  Persia  named  Chadidia, 
there  I  impaled  (1)  them. 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King : — That  Veisddtes,  who  was  called 
Bartins,  he  sent  troops  to  Araohotia,  a^inst  one  named  Vibdnus,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  servants  and  Satrap  of  Arachotia,  and  he  appointed 
a  certain  man  to  be  their  leader.  He  thus  addressed  them :  ''  Hail  to 
ye;  smite  Vibdnus,  and  that  State  which  obeys  the  rule  of  King 
Darius.*'  Then  those  forces  marched  which  Veisddtes  had  sent  against 
Vibdnus,  preparing  for  battle.  A  fort  named  Capiscania,  there  they 
fought  an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  13th 
day  of  the  month  Andmaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  w&s  thus  fdught 
by  them. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Another  time,  the  rebels  having 
assembled,  came  before  Vibdnus,  offering  battle.  The  district  named 
Qadytia,  there  they  fought  an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army. 
On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was 
thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  man  who  was  the 
leader  of  those  troops  which  Veisddtes  had  sent  against  Vibdnus, 
that  leader  with  the  horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him  fled  away.  A 
fort  of  Arachotia,  named  Arshdda,  he  went  beyond  that  place.     Then 
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Vib^DUs  with  his  troops  inarched  in  porsuit,  [or  to  Nipatija.]  There 
he  took  him,  and  slew  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers. 

Par,  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  sabmitted  to 
me.     This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Araohotia. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — ^Whilst  I  waa  in  Persia  and 
Media,  for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me.  A 
eertain  man  named  AraoM,  an  Armeniani  the  son  of  Nafiditus,  he  rose 
up ;  a  district  of  Babylon  named  Dobdfia,  from  thence  he  arose;  he  thus 
falsely  proclaimed :  ^  I  am  Nabokhodrotsor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus." 
Then  the  Babylonian  state  revolted  against  me;  it  went  over  to  that 
Araeos;  he  seized  on  Babylon;  he  became  King  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent  troops  to  Babylon. 
A  Median  of  the  name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I 
appointed  their  leader.  Thus  I  addressed  them :  ^  Hail  to  ye,  smite 
that  Babylonian  state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me."  Then 
Intaphres  with  his  force  marched  to  Babylon.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;   by  the  grace  of   Ormazd  Intaphres  took  Babylon  ..... 

On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month then  it  was  he  thus 

[The  three  last  lines  are  entirely  lost  in  the  Persian,  with  the  exception 
of  the  concluding  words,  ^'then  he  was  killed;"  and  I  have  not  the 
Median  translation  of  this  part  of  the  inscription.] 

[End  of  Column  III.,  containing  ninety-two  lines.] 

Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in 
Babylonia. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King : — [This  column  is  throughout  greatly 
defaced;  in  many  pacts  the  writing  is  wholly  obliterated,  and  can  only 
be  conjecturally  restored;  the  translation^  therefore,  is  given  with 
much  .less  oonfidrace  than  that  of  the  preceding  columns].  This  is 
what  I  have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I  done  every  thing. 
As  the  provinces  revolted  against  me,  I  fought  nineteen  battles.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  smote  them,  and  I  made  nine  kings  captive. 
One  was  named  Gomdtes,  the  Magian ;  he  was  an  impostor :  he  said, 
''  I  am  BaKios,  the  son  of  Cyrus;"  he  threw  Persia  iuto  revolt.  One, 
an  impostor,  was  named  Atrines,  the  Susian :  he  thus  said^  "  I  am  the 
king  of  Susiaoa;*'  he  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  against  me.  One  was 
named  Natitabirus,  a  native  of  Babylon ;  he  was  an  impostor :  he  thus 
said,  '^  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus;"  he  caused  Baby- 
lonia to  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Martins,  the  Persian :  he 
thns  atddf  ^'  1  am  Omanes,  the  King  of  Susiana ;''  he  threw  Susiana  into 
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rebellion.  One  wa8  named  Phraortes,  the  Median ;  he  assumed  a  false 
character:  he  thus  said,  "  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares;"  he 
persuaded  Media  to  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Sitratachmes, 
a  native  of  Sagartia:  he  thus  said,  "  I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia,  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares;'*  he  headed  a  rebellion  in  Sagartia.  One  was  an 
impostor  named  Phraates,  a  Margian:  he  thus  said,  "I  am  the  King 
of  Margiana ;"  he  threw  Margiana  into  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor 
named  Veisddtes,  a  Persian :  he  thus  said,  "  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of 
CjTus ;"  he  headed  a  rebellion  in  Persia.  One  was  an  impostor  named 
Aracus,  a  native  of  Armenia ;  he  thus  said,  "  I  am  Nabokhodrossor^ 
the  son  of  Nabonidus ;"  he  threw  Babylon  into  revolt. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King : — These  nine  kings  I  have  taken  in 
these  battles. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  provinces  which 
became  rebellious;    the  Evil  one  (1)  created  lies,  that  they  should 

deceive  the  state ;  afterwards caused to  be  subdued 

by  me.  (1)     As  it  was  desired  by  me,  thus did.  (?) 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Thou,  whoever  may  be  king  here- 
after, exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying;  the  man  who  may  be  heretical, 
him  entirely  destroy.  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept  up,  (?)  my  country  shall 
remain  entire  (or  prosperous). 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  I  have  done.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole. 
Thou  whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tablet,  let  it  be  known  to 
thee,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely 
related.  (?) 

Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Ormazd  is  my  witness,  (?)  that 
this  record  (?)  I  have  faithfully  made  of  the  performance  of  the 
whole. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  there  is 
much  else  that  has  been  done  by  me  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been 
inscribed;  on  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest  he  who 
may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  (?)  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  seem  that  they  are  falsely 
recorded.  (?) 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Those  who  have  been  former 
kings  in  Persia  in  succession,  (?)  to  them  is  it  done,  as  by  me,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  has  been  the  performance  of  the  whole,  so  it  has  been 
recorded.  (?) 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Be  it  known  to  thee,  my  suc- 
sessor,  (?)  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  (?)  on  that 
account  that  thou  conceal  not.      If  thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the 
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world,  (?)  Onnazd  shall  be  a  friend  to  thee^  and  maj  thy  offspring  be 
numerons,  and  mayest  thon  be  long  lived. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — If  thou  shalt  conceal  this  record, 
thou  shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded;  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy, 
and  mayest  thou  be  childless. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  I  have  done;  the 
performance  of  the  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  have  achieved  it. 
Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are  (brought 
help  to  me). 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — On  that  account  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  roe,  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  a 

heretic,  nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant My  offspring 

above  their  place  (1),  above by  me  with  the  tribes 

"wna  done.  Whoever  was  an  evil  doer,  (?)  him  I  entirely  destroyed. 
[These  lines  are  much  defaced.] 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou  whatsoever  king  who 
mayest  be  hereafter,  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an 
evil  doer  (?),  do  not  cherish  them ;  (?)  cast  them  out  into  utter  perdition. 

Par.  15.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Thou  whosoever  hereafter  mayest 
behold  this  tablet  which  I  have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  beware 
lest  thou  dishonour  them;  as  long  as  thou  preservest  them,  so  long 
shalt  thou  be  preserved.  (?) 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — As  long  as  thou  mayest  behold 
this  tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonour  them ;  and  if 
from  injury  thou  shalt  preserve  them,  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  a  friend  to 
thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long 
lived ;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do  may  Ormazd  bless  for  thee  in 
aftertimes. 

Par.  17.  Says  Darius  the  King: — If  seeing  this  tablet  and  these 
figures,  thou  shalt  dishonour  them,  and  if  from  injury  thou  mayest 
not  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be 
childless;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do,  may  Ormazd  spoil  for  thee. 

Par.  18.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  men  who  alone  (?) 
were  there  when  I  slew  Gomdtes,  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bartius. 
These  alone  (?)  are  the  men  who  were  my  assistants.  [The  names  are 
almost  obliterated  in  the  Persian,  and  several  of  them  are  imperfect  in 
the  Median.  I  have  been  able,  however,  to  recover  the  following'.] 
Intaphernes  by  name,  the  son  of  Hys  ....•.,  a  Persian;  Otanes 

by  name,  the  son  of ,  a  Persian ;  Gobryds  by  name,  the  son 

of  Mardonius,  a  Persian ;  Hydarnes  by  name,  the  son  of  ......  a 

*  See  Notes  to  the  Coneiform  Text. 
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Persian ;  Megabyzos  by  name;  the  son  of  Zo^jtvlb,  a  Persian ;  Aspa- 
thines  by  name,  the  son  of a  Persian. 

[There  is  one  more  Para^aph  in  Colnmn  IV.,  consisting  of  six 
lines,  which  is  entirely  obliterated  in  the  Persian,  and  appears  to  be 
without  any  Median  translation.] 

[End  of  Column  IV.,  which  contains  ninety-two  lines,  the  greater 
part  lamentably  injured.] 

Column  V. 

Of  the  thirty-fire  lines  which  compose  a  supplementary  half 
column,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  translation,  one  side  of  the 
tablet  being  entirely  destroyed.  From  such  portions  as  are  decypher- 
able  it  appears  to  contain  an  account  of  two   other  revolts;  one  in 

Susiana,  conducted  by  a  man  named imim ;  and  the  other 

by  Saruk'ha,  the  chief  of  the  Saca3,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tigris. 

Darius  employed  Gubar'uwa  (Gobryas),  the  Persian,  against  the 
former  rebel,  and  he  marched  in  person  against  the  latter,  having  pre- 
viously returned  from  Media  to  Babylon.  The  details  of  the  cam- 
paigns cannot  be  recovered,  but  they  both  terminated  successfully. 

The  inscription  then  concludes  with  further  thanksgivings  to 
Ormazd,  and  injunctions  to  the  posterity  of  Darius  to  preserve  unin- 
jured the  memorial  of  his  deeds. 

The  events  described  in  the  supplemental  column  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  process  of  engraving  the  preceding  record,  and  after 
the  tablet  containing  the  sculptured  figures  was  finished.  By  a  further 
smoothening  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  Darius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
Sacan  Saruk'ha,  whom  ho  had  defeated  in  person,  to  his  exhibition  of 
captive  figures,  but  there  was  no  room  in  the  tablet  for  the  figure  of 
the  Susian  rebel,  who  was  discomfited  by  his  lieutenant  Gobryaa. 

Translation  of  the  detached  Inscriptions  which  are  appended  to  eoA 
of  the  Fibres  exhibited  on  the  Upper  Triumphal  Tablet. 

Above  the  head  of  Darius  is  an  inscription  of  eighteen  lines, 
marked  A.  in  the  Engraving,  containing  an  exact  copy  of  the  four  first 
paragraphs  of  Colunm  I.,  which  have  been  already  given.  The 
writing  is  perfect,  and  the  portions,  therefore,  of  the  lower  tablet 
which  have  been  efiuced,  can  be  determinately  restored.  It  is  need- 
less, I  conceive,  to  repeat  the  translation. 

A  Median  translation,  also  quite  perfect,  adjoins  the  Persian 
original ;  but  the  Babylonian  transcript  is  wanting. 
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B.  Tablet  attacLed  to  the  prostrate  figure  on  which  the  victor  king 
tramples: — 

"This  Gomdtes,  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared, 
*  I  am  Bartins,  the  son  of  Cyrus.     I  am  the  King.'  " 

C.  Adjoining  the  first  standing  figure : — 

"This  Atrines  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  *I  am  King 
of  Susiana.* " 

D.  Adjoining  the  second  standing  figure : — 

"This  Natitabirus  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  *I  am 
Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus;  I  am  King  of  Babylon'.'  " 

E.  Adjoining  the  third  standing  figure  (the  Persian  legend  is 
engraved  on  the  body  of  the  figure) : — 

"This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  *I  am 
Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares ;  T  am  King  of  Media.'  " 

P.  Above  the  fourth  standing  figure : — 

"This  Martins  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am  Omanes, 
the  King  of  Susiana.'  " 

G.  Adjoining  the  fifth  standing  figure  : — 

"This  Sitratachmes  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am 
King  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  " 

H.  Adjoining  the  sixth  standing  figure : — 

"This  Veisdates  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am 
Bartlus,  the  son  of  Cyrus.     I  am  the  King.*  " 

I.  Adjoining  the  seventh  standing  figure : — 

"This  Aracus  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am  Nabo- 
khodrossor, the  son  of  Nabonidus.     I  am  the  King  of  Babylon.'  " 

J.  Adjoining  the  eighth  standing  figure : — 

"This  Phraates  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am  the 
King  of  Margiana.'  " 

K.  Above  the  ninth  or  supplemental  figure  with  the  high  cap : — 

"This  is  SamkTia,  the  Sacan." 

1  The  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  written  indifferently  NabuitrAadracliar  and 
NabuJrAtfdmchar. 
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Column  I. 
The  detached  inscription  marked  A.  in  the  key  sketch,  being  a 
copy  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  great  tablet,  furnishes  a  very  valuable 
means  of  restoration.  From  this  source  I  have  supplied  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  writing  which  is  lost  in  the  fissure  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Ist  column  as  far  as  the  11th  line;  the  letter  ►YyT  in  the  word  amdid 
(see  line  7  of  the  column  and  line  11  of  the  detached  inscription)  being 
alone  subject  to  doubt.  As  the  second  paragraph  of  the  detached 
inscription  closes  with  the  phrase  Ghishpishahyd  pUd  HaJShdmanishy 
we  must,  I  belieye,  attribute  it  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  the  word  Chuhpiskahyd^  is  not  found  in  the  6th  line  of  the 
great  tablet.  In  my  copy  of  the  detached  inscription  J  have  in  every 
instance  inserted  the  letter  VY  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vuh- 
tdspa,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  may  not  have  been  led  into 
error  in  this  respect  from  a  mere  habit  of  using  the  Persepolitan  and 
Zend  orthography.     That  the  name  in  the  great  tablet  is  ever3rwhere 

written  jfc  yy  ^YvY  JR  Y^  ^  is  positive,  and  I  think,  if  a  different 
orthography  had  been  employed  in  the  detached  inscription,  I  should 
have  particularly  remarked  it.  Having  neglected,  however,  to  pay 
any  special  attention  to  this  point  when  I  was  on  the  spot,  I  have  been 
obliged  in  preparing  a  fair  copy  of  the  detached  inscription  to  place 
the  letter  (y  in  a  parenthesis.  It  will  be  observed  that  where  the 
vowel  a  is  irregularly  substituted  for  i,  as  in  Vdsktofpa  and  Vdtha,  I 
mark  the  peculiar  orthography  by  a  circumflex  accent. 

Lines  11  and  12. — The  restorations  in  the  5th  paragraph  are 
hardly,  I  think,  open  to  exception,  the  phrases  tp<uhnd  A'uramasddka, 
and  mand  frdhara,  which  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  alone 
suiting  the  context. 

Line  13. — The  letters  ^/  fJy  in  mand  are  partially  distinguishable, 
and  a  recurrence  of  the  same  expression  in  line  18  enables  me  to 
restore  ^  ^YyY  ??  in  patiydisha. 

i  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Tcunn/c 
is  written  in  lines  5  and  6  of  the  Ist  column,  Chiahpdiihy  while  in  the  detached 
inscription  my  rough  copy  has  the  orthography  of  Chishpish,  without  the  YVY. 
Of  the  former  reading  I  am  certain,  but  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter  I  entertain 
doubts. 
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Line  14. — The  blank  in  this  line  caused  by  the  fissure  will  alone 
admit  of  the  names  'U-^ — . — r  ush  being  completed  to '  Uwajha,  Bdh^ 
ir'ush;  there  is  no  space  for  the  name  of  Media,  but  whether  the  title 
of  that  province  waa  excluded  from  the  geographical  list  by  design  or 
aoeident,  I  can  hardly  conjecture. 

Line  15. — The  blank  space  in  this  line  is  sufficient  for  5^  letters, 
and  I  give  the  orthography  therefore  of  Yund,  or  Ionia,  as  at  Perse- 
polis,  in  preference  to  Yuna,  which  is  found  in  the  inscription  on  the 
sepulchre  of  Darius,  without  the  final  elongation  \ 

Line  16. — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  orthography  of  Sughdd,  It  is 
possible  that  the  name  may  be  written  Y^  ^  ^t^  /?5  ?y,  as 
Westergaard  appears  to  have  found  it  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  (see  line 
is  of  that  inscription*);  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  last  letter  of 

the  name  in  this  passage  is  vyv  and  that  the  preceding  character  also 
W  is  complete.  Pdrthwa  has  been  put  by  inadvertence  instead  of 
Parthwa. 

Line  17. — The  numerals  at  the  end  of  the  6th  paragraph  are  on 
the  immediate  edge  of  the  fissure,  and  are  liable,  in  consequence,  to 
some  doubt.  This  doubt  is  also  increased  by  our  finding  that  the 
number  23,  which  ^Y  appears  to  represent,  does  not  accord  with  the 
catalogue  of  names.  I  took  great  pains  at  the  same  time  to  discrimi- 
nate the  figures,  and  think  that  I  have  given  them  correctly.  Remark 
also  Saka  instead  of  Sakd,  at  the  commencement  of  the  line. 

Line  18. — Lines  13  and  18  supply  a  mutual  restoration. 

Line  19. — The  restoration  of  yathdshdm  is  supported  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  expression  in  line  23 ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  give  it  with  entire  confidence,  for  yathd  usually  requires  to  be 
followed  by  its  co-relative  atoathd.  The  inscription  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam  appears  to  have  the  word  hamayathdm  (line  20)  in  a  sentence 
of  nearly  similar  construction';  and  if  that  reading  be  correct*,  hamaya 
may  perhaps  be  the  term  which  is  used  in  the  present  passage.     The 

letters  J  J  m  although  within  the  fissure,  are  partially  visible. 

Lines  20  to  25  inclusive. — In  all  this  space  I  was  able  by  scraping 

1  See  Lassen's  Zeitschrift,  1844,  p.  178.  Inscript  N.  R.,  line  28.  For  the 
hifcription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  however,  I  uniformly  consult  the  MS.  of  Mr. 
Wertergajhrd,  collated  with  an  independent  copy  taken  by  Mons.  Dittel  at  the 
same  time. 

'  See  Lassen^s  Zeitschrift,  loc  cit. 

*  See  Lassen's  Zeitschrift,  page  178. 

*  Westergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  the  orthography. 
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the  surface  of  the  rock  to  trace  the  writing  continuously  through  the 
fissure;  the  only  letter  to  which  any  doubt  attaches  is  the  final  m 
in  agatdy  in  line  21.  The  character  ^^  in  tyandy  in  line  23^  is  sus- 
picious^ but  its  existence  was  verified  by  me  by  repeated  examination. 

Line  26. — ^The  restoration  o^  tyt  YT  ^'^  addraya,  is  given  with 
some  confidence^  as  the  space  is  only  sufficient  for  two  letters^  and  the 
term,  which  is  of  very  common  employment,  is  the  only  word  in  the 
inscriptions  ending  in  draya.  In  the  last  word  of  the  9th  paragraph 
the  letter  ^\>  is  very  doubtful;  the  form  of  the  character  cannot  bo 
at  all  traced  on  the  rock,  and  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  in  the 
restoration,  but  grammatical  propriety. 

Line  27. — The  restorations  on  the  left  hand  of  the  tablet  as  far  as 
line  41  are  generally  borne  out  by  the  context;  but  some  of  them 
require  especial  explanation :  on  the  right  hand  of  the  present  line,  in 
pariwa,  the  letters  J^Y  vy  are  hardly  distinguishable,  but  I  find  the 
same  reading  given  by  me  conjecturally,  in  three  copies  of  the  para- 
graph taken  by  me  at  different  periods. 

Line  29.     The  letter  >//  on  the  edge  of  the   fracture  can  be 

identified,  but  yfy  ^  ^  are  conjectural  restorations. 

Line  30. — In  line  40  we  have  the  termination  of  the  word  braid, 
which  enables  me  to  supply  the  two  letters  ^YyY  W  lost  in  the  fracture 
on  the  left  hand. 

Line  32. — I  take  the  third  letter  m  from  the  inscription  of 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam»,  where,  in  line  45,  we  have  the  word  az{a)dd  in  a 
perfect  form,  and  where,  in  line  43,  the  same  reading  may  be  restored 
with  tolerable  certainty.  There  is  no  other  word  of  four  characters 
ending  in  zadd.     The  open  space  in  aioajhcUa  is  incorrect.     Remark 

also  the  want  of  a  final  yyy  in  this  word,  which  may  be  either  a 
dialectic  irregularity,  or  want  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Line  37.  The  restoration  of  ^^  m  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  line  42,  column  3,  where  the  name  of  Fishiyd'uwddd  again  occurs. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  sign  of  disjunction  ^  may  intervene  be- 
tween viya  and  k'hanaliya;  indeed,  in  one  copy  I  have  thus  separated 
the  words;  but  as  we  have  the  entire  name  ViyaUhnahya  in  line  67 
of  the  3rd  column  (doubtful  in  the  Persian,  but  perfect  in  another 

*  See  Laa8en*8  Zeitschrift,  page  179. 
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passage  of  the  Median  transcript),  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  emplojring 
tlie  same  orthography  in  this  passage.  If  viya,  moreover,  were  a  verb, 
Mid  K'hana  the  name  of  a  month,  the  former  term  would  require  the 
temporal  augment. 

Line  40. — On  the  rock  the  word  abiya  is  written^  ^Y  ^  ^/>* 
I  have  not  been  able  to  show  this  in  my  copy,  but  it  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  the  blank  spaces  were  evidently  never  lettered,  owing 
to  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

Line  46. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  there  may  not  have  been 
a  letter  before  the  /^/  at  the  commencement  of  the  line.  In  the  first 
copy  which  I  took  I  left  a  vacant  space  for  one  character,  but  on 
re-examination  the  broken  part  appeared  tfever  to  have  been  lettered. 

From  line  47  to  line  62,  the  writing  is  beautifully  perfect;  in  all 
this  space,  the  only  letter  which  is  subject  to  doubt  is  the  J^Y 
in  darshama,  in  line  50 :  this  character  on  the  rock  has  the  appearance 
of  ^Y,  but  as  the  word  darshama  occurs  in  connexion  with  darugd 
in  line  37  of  the  4th  column,  and  as  it  is  also  found  in  lines  19  and  20 
of  the  mutilated  inscription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam',  I  have  no  doubt 
that  r  is  the  correct  reading. 

Line  63. — The  two  last  letters  ^  ^^  may  be  depended  on,  not- 
withstanding the  surface  of  the  rock  is  a  good  deal  abraded. 

Line  64. — I  believe  that  the  imperfect  letter  in  niyatfdrayam  is 

^  and  not  ^'  but  the  rock  is  too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a  cer- 
tain identification.  The  two  last  letters  in  the  line  are  almost  entirely 
lost ;  I  examined  them  repeatedly  under  difl*erent  lights  and  thought  I 
could  trace  the  form  of  ^Y  in  the  first,  but  the  restoration  of  the  other 
to  n  is  entirely  conjectural. 

Line  65. — In  vHthibishchd  the  letter  vy^  is  extremely  doubtful 
npon  the  rock,  and  the  restoration  is  rendered  still  more  uncertain,  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  sense. 

Line  66. — The  context  fully  supports  the  restoration  of  the  letter 

j^  both  in  Mddamchd  and  Pdrtamchd, 

Line  67.^The  word  pr^uwamachiya  occurring  in  two  other  pas- 
sages in  this  paragraph  (lines  63  and  69),  the  doubtful  letter  may 

certainly  be  given  as  ?P\     The  two  last  letters  JPJ  ^jyl  are  restored 

I  I  quote  from  We8tergaard*8  MS.  Laasen  has  the  commencement  of  the 
inacriptioii  iu  his  ZeiUolirift,  page  120. 
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on  the  authority  of  line  62,  where  the  word  pardbctrtam  is  found  in  a 
perfect  state. 

Line  68. — As  hamatak'hshiya  occurs  a^in  in  line  70^  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  restoring  ^  ?Y  Y^^\  **  ^^  ®°^  ^^  *^^  ^^'^' 

Line  69. — Several  of  the  letters  in  pruwamachiya  may  be  indis- 
iinctlj  traced  upon  the  broken  surface  of  the  rock.  The  letters  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  column  Vi  v^>\  alone  require  to  be  entirely 
restored. 

From  line  69  to  line  76,  the  restorations,  consisting  of  four  or  fire 
letters  in  each  line,  are  given  with  entire  confidence;  the  constmotion 
being  simple,  and  the  context  clearly  indicating  the  words  that  are 
required  to  complete  the  sense. 

Line  77. — The  blank  space  in  the  name  of  the  father  of  NaiUabira 
is  sufficient  for  two  letters,  but  I  have  no  clue  to  their  identification. 

In  the  four  following  lines  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  may  be 
traced  with  sufficient  clearness  to  establish  their  identity.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  Bdhir'uviya  in  line  79,  which  is  alone  much  defaced,  is 
supported  by  a  reference  to  line  77  of  this  column,  to  lines  77  and  80 
of  colunm  3,  and  line  13  of  colnmn  4. 

Line  82  is  much  mutilated.  The  characters  ^/  ^  ^Y  Yj^  ^YyY 
are  partially  visible  on  the  broken  surface  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  writing  in  its  present  state,  whether  the  sign 
^  intervenes  between  hasta  and  dnayatd,  or  whether  hcuidnayatd  is  to 
be  read  as  a  single  word.  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  hcuta  dnayatd 
on  the  authority  of  paragraphs  13  and  14  of  the  2nd  colnmn,  where 
the  terms  are  employed  singly  in  passages  of  similar  import.     The 

restoration  of  ^  ^j  ^  l(^\  ''TtT  TTY  ^^  *'^®  ®°^  ^^  *^®  ^"®  ^ 
nothing  to  support  it  beyond  a  corresponding  form  of  expression  in 
those  paragraphs;  and  as  I  observe  that  in  my  rough  copy  I  have 
particularly  noted  the  broken  space  to  be  alone  sufficient  for  ^yq 
letters,  it  is,  I  think,  subject  to  doubt. 

Line  84. — For  the  restoration  of  ^Y  ^YyY  jti  in  agvhaid,  see  a 
similar  form  of  expression  in  line  54  of  column  3,  and  line  82  of 
column  4. 

Line  85. — The  letters  ^Y  ^i>  in  addr(a)ya  are  partially  visible. 
The  double  nYT  in  aishatatd,  is  suspicious,  but  certainly  exists  upon 
the  rock,  and  the  ^  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  clearly  enough  defined. 

Line  86. — I  have  no  means  of  restoring  the  imperfect  words 
ma—kifutvd  or  aw  -  kanam.     There  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  space 
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for  two  letUni  between  ^YvY  and  Y^^  and  for  one  letter  between 
**Y^  and  Y^,  but  the  rock  is  too  mucb  broken  to  admit  even  of  any 
certainty  that  these  vacant  spaces  were  ever  lettered.  The  characters 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  ^'YvY  A    YY  yy  are  sufficiently  legible. 

Line  87.— -A  few  broken  traces  are  all  that  remain  on  the  rook  of 
the  characters  which  intervened  between  asma  and  dnayam,  and  the 
passage  is  moreover  so  obscure,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard  a  resto- 
ration. The  three  letters  on  the  right  f  J^Y  m  ►Jyl  which  are  required 
to  complete  the  word  upastdm  are  given  with  entire  confidence. 

Line  88.  After  the  name  of  Tigrdm^  the  characters  \  ^  ^  ^(> 
are  tolerably  distinct;  then  follow  two  letters  which  are  very  doubt- 
ful j  if  the  second  letter  be  an  9i»  or  a  ^,  the  character  which  precedes 
it  cannot  be  >/^,  for/  appears  to  be  one  of  the  consonants  requiring 
for  its  articulation  a  combination  with  the  vowel  i;  hayd  may  be 
doubtfully  read  in  continuation,  and  the  detached  letters  yvy  and  ^'YvY 
can  be  distinguished  near  the  edge  of  the  broken  surface;  but  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  identify  the  words  which  these  broken  fragments 
indicate*. 

Line  89.  The  portions  which  are  still  visible  of  the  name  of  the 
month  Atriydtiya  fully  support,  I  think,  the  restoration  of  ty  y^^ 
in  the  body  of  the  word;  and  the  genitival  inflexion  in  /^/  y^>-  cannot 
be  questioned.  It  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  column  3, 
line  18,  the  orthography  should  be  used  of  Atriydtiyay  as  though  the 
two  characters  ^YY  and  fYyY  might  be  employed  indifferently.  We 
have  another  example  of  this  confusion  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
p(a)riHya.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  numerals  in  line  89,  but  I 
believe  I  have  given  them  correctly  as  ^YIW- 

Line  91. — The  letter  yy  in  adam,  and  >YyY  in  ashiyawam,  may 
be  restored  with  certainty;  but  the  Y/Y  in  athiya  is  doubtful.  The 
initial  letter  also  in  yathd  is  extremely  indistinct,  and  the  remaining 
seven  characters  to  the  end  of  the  line  are  entirely  gone.     I  have  no 

1  In  a  eq>y  of  this  pftngraph,  taken  in  1835, 1  have  the  conjectural  reading  of 
TY  M  T  \  ^TTT  ^T  ^^^  ^®  commencement  of  the  word  which  foUows  Tigrdm, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  that  reading  as  more  correct  than  the  orthography  of 
the  present  text.  Perhaps  the  entire  word  may  he  vtyotorayom  or  viyaiaraydmy 
whidi  would  give  the  signification  of  '^transiyi.**  See  line  25  of  the  5th  column, 
where  the  letters  viyaiara  are  quite  distinct— See  more  in  the  notes  on  this 
psssage  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
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meanB  of  restoring  the  verb  of  whicli  we  see  the  termination  dyaa.  in 
the  succeeding  line,  but  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  its  sig- 
nification. 

Line  92. — Here  is  a  bhink  space  on  the  rock  between  the  charac- 
ters jYyY  and  /y?  in  the  name  of '  Ufrdtuwd,  which  I  have  neglected 
to  shew  in  the  text,  but  which  appears  never  to  have  been  lettered. 
From  the  letter  /^^  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  entirely  lost,  but  the 
context  furnishes  a  certain  restoration. 

Line  93. — The  seven  characters  which  intervene  between  >*YyY  and 
►Yyy^  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line,  are  altogether  lost;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  restoring  mam  .  hamar{a)nam. 

Line  95. — In  the  imperfect  word  succeeding  apiyd,  there  appears 
to  have  been  one  letter  before  Z^/,  and  two  between  that  character 
and  yyy;  I  have  no  clue  however  to  their  restoration. 

Line  96. — The  restorations  to  this  line  require  no  remark  except 
in  reference  to  the  final  word  of  the  column,  which  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  line  94;  Akkumd  also  occurs  twice  in  the  12th  paragraph 
of  the  2nd  column;  and  in  line  17  of  the  inscription  of  Persepolis, 
completed  by  Westergaard'. 

The  lower  part  of  the  1st  column  is  throughout  more  or  lees  in- 
jured, and  in  the  right  hand  corner  the  writing  is  in  many  part 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

Column  XL 

A  fissure  varying  in  breadth,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  per- 
colation of  water  from  above,  bisects  the  second  colunm,  and  destroys 
the  continuity  of  the  writing  throughout  its  whole  extent.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  construction  is  so  extremely  simple  and  uniform, 
that  the  lost  portions  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  restored  with  a  veiy 
high  degree  of  probability ;  and  from  line  29,  we  have  also  the  Median 
transcript  which  is  perfect,  to  verify  and  assist  in  the  recovery. 

In  lines  1  and  2,  the  restorations  appear  to  me  to  be  nnexc^ 
tionable. 

In  line  3,  there  is  a  difficulty.  The  termination  in  dha  which  is 
perfect,  as  well  as  the  context,  would  suggest  the  restoration  of  washnd . 
A'uramazddha;  but  after  the  completion  of  the  word  ashiyatoam,  the 
broken  space  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  intervention  of  5  or  6  letters, 

1  See  Las8en*8  Zeitschrift,  page  172.  I  have  also  been  obligingly  favoured  by 
Mr.  Westergaard  with  a  MS.  copy  of  this  inscription. 
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and  the  usual  pbrase  therefore  caunot  have  been  introduced  at  length. 
Either  the  word  uKishnd  must  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the 
artist,  or  the  construction  must  be  different  from  that  which  is  usually 
employed.  I  have  thought  it  best  accordingly  to  leave  the  space 
entirely  blank. 

Line  4. — The  restoration  of  aga^'hdyam  may  be  questioned,  the 
repetition  of  the  verb  appearing  to  be  unnecessary.  We  have  an 
instance,  however,  of  the  same  redundant  expression  in  paragraph  7 
of  the  3rd  column,  and  the  final  ^-YvY  is  partially  visible. 

Line  7. — I  restore  the  name  of  Armina,  between  Athurd  and 
Parthwa,  as  the  Armenians  appear  to  have  been  conjoined  vnth  the 
Assyrians  in  their  revolt.  The  expeditions  indeed  of  Dadarshish  and 
WunCisOy  which  occupy  ^yq  paragraphs  of  this  column,  are  especially 
referred  to  Armenia,  while  Assyria  is  merely  mentioned  incidentally, 
as  the  country  in  which  Wum*isa  fought  his  first  battle.  The  restora- 
tion of  ^  ^]  I \I   in  Parthwa  is  hardly,  I  think,  open  to  objection. 

Line  8. — Remark  the  orthography  of  iSaJca  instead  of  Sakd,  as  the 
name  is  uniformly  written  at  Persepolis'.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too 
bold  in  restoring  J  >'yyy  ^J  flyj  ^,  for  the  double  emplojrment  of 
martiya  both  as  a  generic  term  and  a  proper  name  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity has  an  unpleasing  effect;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  final 
y/>  which  is  quite  distinct,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this  cir- 
cumstance had  produced  no  change  iu  the  construction  which  is 
observed  in  all  the  other  paragraphs. 

Line  9. — Pdrsiya  is  restored  on  the  authority  of  line  16,  column 
4th ;  where  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  victories  of  Darius,  Martiya  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  a  Persian. 

Line  10. — The  name  which  I  read  '  Umanisli  occurs  in  three  pas- 
sages, but  unfortunately  in  every  instance,  the  initial  character  is 
doubtful  In  this  line,  and  line  16,  column  4th,  the  letter  has  the 
appearance  of  ^  or  W,  but  in  line  4  of  the  detached  inscription  F, 
the  sign  /  may,  I  think,  be  traced  at  the  commencement  of  the  name, 
and  I  consider  therefore  the  doubtful  character  to  be  V,  /y?.  I  must 
add  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Median  transcript  appears  to  give  the 
orthography  of  Amanish  as  if  the  initial  letter  were  W. 

Line  11. — The  word  of  which  the  termination  in  Y^  W  ^^  is  visible 

*  See  Laaa^'s  Zeiteclirift,  page  176,  Liaerip  I.,  line  18;  and  page  178, 
Ina.  N.  B.,  lines  25  and  28. 
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on  the  right  of  the  fissure  is  probably  adaki^  (See  line  24  and  fdso 
paragraph  18  of  column  4th,)  but  the  letters  ^  ^  are  entirely  lost, 
and  the  sense  is  so  obscure,  that  I  have  hesitated  to  ^ve  the  restora- 
tion in  the  text.  There  is  also  sufficient  space  for  two  or  three  letters 
on  the  rock,  between  the  word  Ichshdyathiya  and  the  conjectural 
restoration  of  adakiya,  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  fill  up. 

Line  12. — 1  cannot  renture  to  restore  the  word  that  follows 
hachdma;  there  is  space  for  about  seren  letters  which  are  entirely  lost. 
I  giro  the  orthography  of  ^Uwajiyd  instead  of  ^Uwqfhiyd,  on  the 
authority  of  line  76,  coluom  1st,  where  the  character  >^^  is  found  to 
replace  the  usual  >Y/  in  the  nominatiye  plural  of  this  ethnic  title^  j 
in  line  10,  column  i,  the  singular  of  the  ethnic  title  retions  >Y/. 

Line  Id. — -The  vacant  space  in  this  line  may  perhaps  contain  the 
words  utd8him,awdjhana,  but  it  would  be  too  bold  to  introduce  them 
in  the  text.  The  broken  space  beyond  the  character  i^,  which  is 
quite  distinct,  appears  to  have  been  neyer  lettered. 

Line  14  and  15, — The  context  in  these  lines,  I  think,  fully  supports 
the  restorations. 

Line  16. — In  my  rough  copy  I  haye  added  yyy  to  the  genitival 

infiexion  of  *  Vwak'hihatara,  and  I  have  omitted  the  character  at  the 
end  of  itCmdya.  The  omission  I  am  persuaded  is  an  error,  for  the 
orthography  of  tt^mdyd  is  constant  and  uniform,  but  the  addition  is 
subject  to  doubt.  In  column  4,  lines  19  and  22,  and  in  the  detached 
inMcriptions  £,  line  1,  and  G,  line  9,  the  inflexion  is  io  hya  without  the 
final  yyvj  but  in  line  81  of  the  present  column,  I  obserre  the  name 

to  be  again  written  ^  UwaJchsIiatarahyd  in  the  rough  copy.  Having 
neglected  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  orthographical  irregularity 
on  the  spot,  I  haye  placed  the  character  in  a  parenthesis.  There  is 
perhaps  hardly  sufficient  authority  for  the  restoration  of  the  words 
vAtMpatiya  ,  dha;  I  have  been  guided  by  the  apparent  similarity  of 
construction  in  paragraphs  5  and  6  of  the  3rd  column,  where  the  word 
occurs  at  length  in  line  26;  but  I  admit  at  the  same  time  that  the 
parallel  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
orthography  of  i  T/Y  is  always  employed  at  Behistun,  for  the  word 
which  is  written  vUha,  at  Persepolis. 

Line  18. — The  interval  in  this  line  being  sufficient  for  fifteen 
letters,  I  am  justified,  I  think,  in  restoring  Fdrsa  .  tUd  .  Mdda,,  as  in 

'  See  also  line  6  of  the  5th  colomiu 
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IMungraph  6th  of  the  drd  oolumti^  in  preferenee  to  introducing  a  single 
name. 

Line  19.— ^For  ike  name  of  Vidama  see  line  21. 

Line  22. — The  name  of  the  Median  city  where  the  action  took 
place  is  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  ^YyY.  It 
appears  to  have  contained  eight  letters. 

Line  23. — I  have  conjecturally  restored  hadd  hefore  Md,  and 
dayMsh  .  Aya  after  it. 

Line  24. — I  was  unable  to  trace  a  single  letter  in  the  broken  spaces 
which  disfigure  this  line ;  and  as  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  out  of 
the  usual  routine  of  description,  I  cannot  restore  the  writing  even 
conjecturally.  The  first  interval  contains  five  letters,  and  the  latter 
eight. 

Line  26. — The  numerals  Q!  are  a  good  deal  mutilated,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  have  given  them  correctly. 

Lines  27  and  28. — The  restorations  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  concluding  phrases  in  paragraphs  9  and  11  of  this  column,  where 
the  construction  is  nearly  similar.  For  the  restoration  of  mdm  .  kdma, 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  child  .  mdm  of  the  other  paragraphs,  see  lines 
35  and  36  of  column  4th,  and  lines  37  and  38  of  the  long  inscription 
of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam'. 

Line  30. — Remark  another  instance  of  the  indifferent  employment 
of  ^TY  and  mYT;  in  this  line  and  in  line  50  of  the  present  column, 

the  word  pritif/a  is  written  ^  ^|  ff  B]]  U  1\>  *^6  letter  ^if 
being  perfectly  distinct,  while  in  line  14  of  column  3rd,  the  ortho- 
graphy is  employed  of  '^  ^f   ^  i]i\  ^  y^*** 

Line  33. — The  name  of  the  place  where  Dadarshish  fought  his 
first  action  is  entirely  lost,  and  I  hesitate  to  restore  the  orthography 
on  the  mere  faith  of  the  Median  copy.  The  space  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  six  letters. 

Line  34. — ^Remark  the  orthography  ot  Armaniyiya:  In  the  present 
passage  and  in  line  39  and  44  I  have  particularly  noticed,  in  my 
rough  copy,  the  substitution  of  >YyY  for  Y/f  5y j  but  in  line  59  I  have 
preserved  the  old  spelling  without  comment,  probably,  as  I  think, 
through  an  oversight.  In  line  41,  the  name  of  Thurawdharakya  is 
restored  from  the  Median.  As  far  as  line  43, 1  observe  nothing  else 
requiring  particular  notice  in  the  restorations,  or  other  parts  of  the  text. 

Line  44. — The  name  of  the  fort  near  which  Dadarshish  fought  his 

1  See  Lii8Ben*8  Zeitschrift,  page  178. 
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third  action  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  is  doubtful  even  in  the  Median. 

Line  48. — I  cannot  venture  to  restore  the  name  which  is  lost  in 
this  line,  for  ^he  Median  copy  gives  a  very  doubtful  orthography. 
The  word  ydtd  is  partially  visible,  and  may  be  given  with  certainty, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Median.  For  the  construction,  see  the  coor 
eluding  phrases  in  paragraphs  6  and  11  of  this  column. 

Line  53. — The  letter  ($  is  doubtful ;  the  name  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  five  characters,  but  it  is  quite  ill^ble,  and  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  Median  orthography. 

Line  59. — ^I  find  the  characters  j^  J^|  Y^f  ?J  f /  in  my  rough 
copy,  but  I  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  incorrect,  and 
that  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  is  yyy  ^ J  ^ J y J  f ^  n  y\>  !t  y/>, 

as  it  appears  in  lines  34,  39,  and  44. 

Line  62. — The  4th  character  in  this  line  is  entirely  lost,  and  the 
word  to  which  it  belongs  occurring  in  no  other  passsbge  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, I  am  unable  to  restore  it. 

Line  63. — For  the  restorations,  see  the  preceding  lines  of  this 
column,  28  and  48. 

Lino  64. — I'he  characters  i/  and  y/>,  are  both  doubtful  in  the 
word  nijhdpam,  and  I  have  no  means  of  verification. 

Line  65. — The  letter  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fissure  is  doubtful; 
according  to  the  Median  copy,  the  name  should  commence  with  Kh  or 
Gh,  and  it  is  very  probable  therefore  that  the  true  form  is  /g— , 

Line  69. — The  letter  ^   in  Fratoartish  is  partially  visible,  but 

the  succeeding  character  is  entirely  lost.  I  have  restored  y  y ,  on  the 
authority  of  the  names  of  the  months  BdgayMish  and  Thdigarchiik, 
which  as  masculines  in  i,  appear  to  form  the  genitive  in  isk.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  remark,  that  the  space  on  the  rock  between  the 
jYyY  of  Fratoartish  and  the  yyy  of  adam,  is  sufficient  for  four  letters'. 

The  great  blank  on  the  right  contains  the  name  of  a  month,  which, 
however,  as  it  occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions,  I  am 
unwilling  to  restore,  on  the  mere  faith  of  the  Median  orthography. 
The  restoration  even  of  the  genitival  inflexion  in  /f/  y/>  may  be 


'  Remmrk  also  the  form  of  Chishpi$hh^&  in  line  8  of  the  detached  InBcripticRi  A. 
Perhaps  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  18  J//   J^Y  >Yj^  ^Y  {YvY  JS  yy 
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Line  70. — ^For  the  restoration  of  akhumd  see  line  68,  and  lines  90 
and  94  of  eolnmn  Ist. 

Line  73. — The  letters  flyY  ^{>  ^  in  iyipatiya  are  exceedingly 
donfatfnl.  I  was  nnable  indeed  to  ascertain  positiyely  whether  the 
broken  space  snoceeding  frdiAayam  contained  two  or  three  letters.  In 
agarbdyatd,  all  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  fy^y,  may  be 
indistinctly  traced  within  the  fissure ;  farther  on  also  the  letters 
\^\  YYY  are  sufficiently  clear,  but  the  characters  /5y  jYtY  in  utd^ 
and  (^Y^^-  in  dnayatd,  are  restorations  supported  by  the  context, 
and  by  a  comparison  with  line  88  of  the  present  column. 

Line  74. — For  the  restoration  of  the  enclitical  pronoun  skiyay  see 
line  88  where  the  construction  is  nearly  similar.  I  have  noted  in  my 
rough  copy  that  nine  letters  intervene  between  the  / VY  of  tUd,  and  the 
final  ^TyY;  on  the  right  of  the  fissure;  but  they  are  wholly  lost,  and 
the  particular  word,  which  probably  si^n^ifies  "  lips,**  is  omitted  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph. 

Line  75. — The  second  letter,  almost  effaced  from  the  rock,  appears 
to  resemble  >-YyY>  but  I  have  preferred  the  restoration  of  y^^,  on 
the  authority  of  line  89.  The  next  word  appears  to  contain  four 
letters,  but  neither  in  this  line,  nor  in  line  89,  where  the  term  again 
occurs,  can  the  forms  of  any  of  the  characters  be  traced,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  ►YyY  in  the  latter  passage.  In  the  following 
word  I  have  introduced  an  n,  f/,  in  my  rough  copy;  but  I  believe  erro- 
neously; for  in  line  89,  I  have  the  orthography  of  ^n  *'Y^  ^^^  >fify 
and  on  et3rmological  grounds,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  that  as  the  true 
orthography.  I  have  placed  accordingly  the  character  £^  in  a  paren- 
thesis. The  forms  of  all  the  characters  in  this  line,  can  be  traced 
through  the  right  hand  fissure,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  «<  ^^ 
in  dhuwaraydmiya,  and  the  ^Y  in  addriya,  which  are  restored  on  the 
authority  of  lines  89,  90,  of  the  present  column. 

Line  76. — In  the  second  word  of  this  line  there  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  space  for  two  letters,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  character 
*'TlE;  but  in  line  90,  where  the  word  again  occurs  it  cannot  consist  of 
more  than  four  letters;  in  the  latter  passage  also  the  initial  character  is 
m,  and  I  may  perhaps  therefore  be  justified  in  giving  that  resto- 
ration, supposing  the  verb  in  both  cases  to  commence  with  awa.    The 
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Median  tmnsoript  ia  deciBiye  of  the  identity  of  the  word  in  the  two 
passages.  The  final  character  in  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  is  blank  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  line  78^  but  I  think  (/  maj  be  restored  with 
tolerable  certainty.  I  have  been  gnided  in  the  restoration  of  awadth 
sfiim  .  ui(a)taydp€Uiya,  by  line  52  of  column  drd,  where  the  construc- 
tion only  differs  in  the  snbstitation  of  the  plaral  for  the  singular  enoli* 
tical  pronoun.  The  letters  dpatiya  are  perfectly  dear^  and  the  initial 
^W  can  be  indistinctly  traced ;  but  the  three  intermediate  characters 
are  entirely  lost.  I  must  add  that  in  line  52,  column  3rd,  where  the 
word  occurs  at  length,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  3rd  letter  be  an  m, 
or  a  ^;  in  one  copy  I  have  *'YyY>  in  another  >YyY;  I  have  therefore 
inserted  a  note  of  interrogation  in  the  text. 

Line  77.— ^Remark  the  final  ^yy  in  ahcUd;  the  employment  or  sup- 
pression of  this  character  appears  to  have  been  at  the  option  of  the 
artist.  The  restoration  of  '•Y^  in  atin'ya,  is  undoubted;  the  character 
is  sufficiently  visible  on  the  rock. 

Line  78.— Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  characters  i^  Vi  |^>  A  ^ 
in  the  fracture  on  the  left  hand,  but  the  jYyY  in  cUara  is  partially 
visible,  and  the  entire  restoration  is,  I  think,  to  be  depended  on.  The 
last  word  in  the  paragraph  may  he  frdjhaTiam,  but  the  letter  ►Y^  ^ 
extremely  indistinct,  and  the  acceptation  in  which  that  word  is  gene- 
rally used,  hardly  applies  to  the  present  passage. 

Line  79.— The  restoration  of  ^  J^  (^^^  ^J  >yyy  ^  ^/>^  \s 

given  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  transcript,  which  applies  the 
ethnic  title  of  Sagartian  to  CkUratak^hma, 

Line  81. — For  remarks  on  the  final  yvy  in  '  Uwak^hshatarahpd,  see 
note  to  line  16  of  this  column. 

Line  82. — For  the  restoration  of  ^  in  the  name  of  JPhamoipdda, 

see  line  85  where  that  character  is  perfectly  distinct. 

Line  84.— I  am  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  tyam . 
ham  Ur it/am,  for  the  construction  with  a  double  rektive  is  peculiar,  and 
the  space  appears  to  be  hardly  sufficient  for  the  restored  letters.  The 
termination  in  yy  ^  yy  y^>  >-yyy  is  however  given  in  my  rough  copy 
as  undoubted,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  filling  up  the  interval. 
Remark  also  the  yyy  mgubdiiyOy  which  I  find  in  the  rough  copy  to  be 

marked  as  an  irreguhur  orthography,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, really  exists  upon  the  rock. 
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Line  88.— ^In  this  line  the  final  letter  of  OhUraJtak^hmam  is  a  good 
deal  defiiced;  but  as  the  noun  is  in  the  aoooBatiye  case,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  ►YyY,  The  word  utd  is  exceedingly  doubtfol;  in  my  rough 
copy  I  have  left  a  short  blank  space^  as  if  the  broken  surface  had 
been  never  lettered;  but  the  sense  appears  to  reqnire  the  intenrention 
between  the  two  verbs  of  the  copulative  conjunction ;  I  may  observe 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  Median  the  conjunction  is  wanting. 

Line  89. — There  have  been  three  characters  apparently  in  the  blank 
space  preceding  the  letter,  *YyY,  but  they  are  totally  effaced.     The 

following  word  in  my  rough  copy  is  written  jfi  M^  ^T\  nT i  *°*^ 
that  I  believe  to  be  the  true  orthography;  I  have  introduced  however 
the  letter  {/  in  a  parenthesis,  for  the  reason  explained  in  the  note  to 

line  75. 

Line  90. — There  appears  to  be  barely  sufficient  space  upon  the  rock 
for  three  letters  after  the  initial  yyy  in  the  word  which  intervenes 

between  kdra  and  pasiheashim.    See  the  note  to  line  76. 

Line  91. — The  restoration  on  the  left  hand  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Median  transcript,  which  employs  the  same  word  in 
this  passage,  that  answers  to  uz{a)tay6patiyay  in  line  76 ;  the  termi- 
nation also  in  iy  y^^,  which  is  sufficiently  distinct,  is  a  further  proof 

of  the  identity  of  the  terms. 

Line  Q^.—Mddiya  is  restored  from  the  Median  transcript,  the 

final  -/►,  being  alone  visible  on  the  rock. 

Line  93.— The  final  l^  in  Warkdna,  is  only  partially  distinguish- 
able, but  the  Median  orthography  is  undoubted;  Vdshidspa  is  also 
restored  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  transcript,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  complete  the  line  from  the  same  source. 

Line  94. — The  name  of  Vupdumshtisa,  which  is  only  partially 
l^ble,  is  completed  ait&t  the  Median  orthography. 

I  could  not  distinguish  a  single  letter  in  lines  95  and  96,  the  abra- 
Mon  of  the  rock  extending  over  the  entire  lower  surface  of  the  column; 
the  loss  however  is  of  less  consequence  as  we  have  the  Median  tran- 
script complete  and  perfectly  intelligible. 

Column  III. 
The  greater  part  of  this  column  is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  text  accordingly  is  almost  independent  of  restoration 
or  remark.     As  far  as  line  65,  at  any  rate,  a  few  brief  notes  will 
afford  all  the  necessary  information. 

h 
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Line  2. — The  third  letter  from  the  right  hand  is  donbtfnl  on  the 
rock,  but  I  hare  no  hesitation  whatever  in  restoring  ^T,  to  complete 
the  name  of  Ragd,  which  is  found  in  the  Median  copy,  and  also  in  line 
71  of  the  2nd  column. 

Line  4. — The  last  letter  is  very  indistinct;   it  rather  resembles 

8w,  upon  the  rock,  but  I  have  given  ^  on  the  faith  of  the  Median 
transcript,  and  read  the  name  Patigapand, 

Line   11. — Remark  the  substitution  of  hatkitiyd,  for  the  usual 
hmCUriya;  the   variety  of  expression  is  particularly  noted  in  my  . 
rough  copy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  an  error  of  orthography. 

Line  14. — In  the  word  k'hskalrapdwd,  I  have  Y^  instead  of  >yj^ 
in  the  rough  copy;  but  the  latter  character  is  quite  distinct,  in  line  55 
of  this  column,  and  I  have  therefore  restored  it  in  the  present  passage. 
Remark  also  the  fjiy  in  prUiya,  instead  of  the  gYY,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  lines  30  and  50,  of  the  2nd  column. 

Line  18.— The  letter  >yyy,  is  again  used  for  the  ^yy  of  line  89  of 
the  first  column,  in  the  name  of  the  month  Atriydtiya.  The  numeral 
character  in  this  line  is  doubtful,  but  one  of  my  copies  reads  ^jy,  and 
the  Median  equivalent  has  ^^^yyy,  obviously  an  error  for  ^^yyy. 

Line  32. — Remark  pasd,  the  orthography  of  which,  is  I  believe 
undoubted. 

Line  42— The  final  >yyy  in  kdram  is  doubtful;  I  find  the  letter 
given  jy^y,  in  two  copies  of  the  paragraph  taken  by  me  at  different 
times. 

Lines  49  and  51. — AluUa  is  given  in  these  passages  without  the 
final  W. 

Line  52. — ^Remark  the  final  y7  in  awacUuhish;  both  of  my  copies 
agree  in  this  orthography,  and  there  is  no  reason  therefore  to  question 
it.  In  the  following  word  the  third  character  is  doubtful ;  one  copy 
has  ►yyy  and  the  other  i!1^^ ;  unfortunately,  also,  the  etymology  is 
so  obscure  as  to  furnish  no  means  of  deciding  which  may  be  the  true 
reading. 

Line  67. — In  the  name  of  the  month  Viyak^hana,  the  character 
^^yy  is  entirely  gone,  and  the  following  letter  f/,  is  partially 
defaced ;  the  restoration  is  given  on  the  authority  of  line  37  of  the 
Ist  column,  the  note  to  which  may  be  consulted.  The  Median  ortho- 
graphy of  this  name  occurs  in  the  transcript  of  paragraph  1 6  of  the 
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2nd  oolomn,   the  Persian  original  of  which  is  almost  wholly  obli* 
terated. 

In  lines  69  and  70,  it  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  place  the 
Teetorations  in  outline,  for  the  surfiace  of  the  rock  is  only  slightly 
injured,  and  the  forms  of  all  the  characters  may  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  distinctness. 

Line  71. — In  the  name  which  I  haye  written  Arshdda,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  whether  the  fourth  character  may  be  VV  or  yV ;  and 
I  have  not  the  Median  copy  of  this  part  of  the  inscription. 

Line  72. — The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  regard  to  the  sixth  cha- 
racter of  the  word  atiydisha;  I  have  given  the  restoration  of  yy, 
instead  of  VV,  on  the  mere  ground  of  etymological  propriety.  The 
character  >-YyY  also,  in  the  name  NipcuCiyam  —  iya  is  doubtful,  and 
there  is  sufficient  space  upon  the  rock  for  another  letter  between 
that  character  and  the  termination  in  iya^  which  I  hare  no  means  of 
restoring. 

Line  73. — I  find  atoaddshim  written  in  my  rough  copy  with  a  long 
<h  YTy>  before  the  enclitical  pronoun,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  ortho- 
graphy be  correct;  for  in  line  59,  column  Ist,  and  line  52  of  the  pre- 
sent column,  the  final  elongation  of  the  adverb  lapses  before  a  suffix. 
I  have  placed  the  character  therefore  in  a  parenthesis. 

Line  74. — The  final    yyy  in  dIuUd,  may  be  depended  on. 

Line  76. — The  broken  letters  in  this  line  may  be  all  partially 
traced. 

Line  77. — The  characters  ^  ^J  J^f  in  ArmHniya  are  a  good 
deal  de&ced,  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  restorations. 

Line  78. — The  initial  character  of  the  name  of  the  father  of 
AraH^hay  may  be  pronouced  with  certainty  to  be  (/ ;  but  regarding 
the  second  letter  I  entertain  some  doubt.  I  examined  the  rock  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  found  that  the  signs,  as  far  as  I  could  trace  them, 
would  admit  of  arrangemeut  into  no  other  character  but  ^^>  ^n 
identification  at  the  same  time  which  I  should  have  supposed  impos- 
sible, (for  the  letter  >^Y  belongs  to  the  Median,  and  not  to  the  Persian 
alphabet,)  had  I  not  met  with  apparently  the  same  character,  in  a 
name  immediately  following.  Certainty  is  not  to  be  obtained,  for  in 
both  cases  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  slightly  injured;  but  the  repe- 
tition tends,  I  think,  to  a  mutual  verification.  In  the  second  name 
also,  which  I  read  Dhubdna,  the  initial  sign  is  somewhat  disfigured. 

A  2 
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Line  79. — ^Remark  the  orthography  of  JN^abulkudrachara,  In 
column  I,  lines  79  and  84,  and  in  the  detached  inscriptions,  D.,  line  4, 
and  I.,  line  5,  the  name  is  written  without  any  Towel  between  the  ^Y 
and  YY;  but  in  this  passa^  and  in  column  4,  lines  14  and  30^  there 
is  certainly  an  intermediate  /R. 

Line  80. — In  the  rough  copy  I  find  the  ethnic  title  Bdbif^uviya 
written  with  a  common  r  ^Y,  instead  of  the  aspirated  letter  >4Xy 
but  I  belieye  incorrectly;  the  letter  is  somewhat  de^Eioed,  and  I  pro- 
bably neglected  to  examine  it  minutely;  in  the  text  accordingly,  I 
have  given  the  usual  orthography.  See  note  to  line  79  of  the  Ist 
column. 

Line  83. — The  two  last  letters  of  the  name  Vidafrd,  are  a  good 
deal  injured,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  given  them  correctly.  The 
final  ^yv  is  distinctly  visible  in  line  87  of  this  column,  and  a  portion 
of  the  ^Y  may  also  be  traced  in  the  same  passage. 

Line  85. — The  name  of  Vxdafrd  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  restoration 
depends  on  the  orthography  of  lines  83  and  87. 

Line  87. — The  last  sign  Y  of  the  letter  r,  in  Vidafrdy  is  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  I  could  not  trace  the  preceding  portion  of  the  letter. 
The  great  interval  may  probably  contain  utd  .  awam  .  Arak^ham,  and 
then  the  name  of  the  month.  I  have  thought  it  hazardous  however  to 
give  the  restoration,  for  on  the  rock  the  writing  is  entirely  obliterated. 
Line  88. — After  the  letters  ^yy  >-YjP  in  this  line,  the  writing  to 
the  end  of  the  column  is  irrecoverably  gone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detached  words  patiya  .  amriyatd,  at  the  end  of  line  91.  There 
appears  to  have  been  only  92  lines  in  this  column,  instead  of  the  96 
which  we  find  in  the  two  preceding  tablets;  but  so  lamentably  defaced 
is  the  lower  portion  of  the  rock,  that  this  point  even  cannot  be  posi- 
tively ascertained.  I  must  observe  also,  that  the  number  of  lines  in 
columns  3  and  4,  whether  ninety-two  or  ninety-thre^  occupy  the  same 
space  as  the  ninety-six  lines  of  columns  1  and  2,  fuid  that  the  blank 
sur&oes  therefore  below  the  lines,  which  appear  in  my  copy  of  the 
text,  are  incorrect. 

Column  IV. 
The  fourth  is  at  once  the  most  mutilated  and  the  least  intelligible  of 
all  the  columns,     A  fissure,  similar  to  that  in  the  2nd  column,  tran- 
sects the  tablet  longitudinally,  and  throughout  the  lower  half  of  the 
column,  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  more  or  less  broken  by  the  trickling 
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of  water  from  above.  At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  the  para- 
graphs, and  the  matter  contained  in  them,  is  new,  and  will  hardly 
admit  of  comparison  with  preceding  passages,  so  that  I  apprehend  in 
many  cases,  my  restorations  will  be  considered  to  be  rather  bold  than 
felicitous.  The  following  notes  will  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
such  restorations  depend.  I  lay  no  claim  to  an  intuitive  resolution  of 
difficulties,  but  expect  the  readings  to  be  rejected  or  received,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  I  can  produce  in  their  support. 

Line  2. — As  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  8rd  column  describe 
the  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Babylonia;  the  restoration  of  Bdbij'uwa 
is  I  believe  unexceptionable.  The  final  ^-Y^  also,  which  is  visible  to 
the  right  of  the  fissure,  is  of  importance  to  the  verification. 

Line  5. — ^The  restorations  in  this  line  are  very  doubtful;  my  rough 
copy  gives  the  letters  ^VV  >'Y^  at  the  end  of  dahydwa. 

From  this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  paragraph  in  line  31,  the 
text  is  taken  up  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  victories  of  Darius;  the 
construction  is  uniform  and  simple,  and  as  we  are  also  able  to  verify 
the  mutilated  names  by  a  comparison  with  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  columns  and  in  the  detached  inscriptions,  the  restorations 
throughout  are,  I  consider,  unimpeachable.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
irr^ularities  of  structure  and  orthography,  at  the  same  time,  may  be. 
deserving  of  attention. 

Line  8. — The  introduction  of  dka,  to  the  left  of  the  fissure  is 
suspicious,  but  I  find  the  word  given  in  the  rough  copy,  as  if  it  were 
perfectly  distinct  upon  the  rock. 

Line  10. — Remark  the  orthography  of  '  Utvafliiya;  where  the  term 
occurs  as  an  ethnic  title,  in  lines  75  and  76  of  the  1st  column,  the 
common  j  >^^  si  substituted  for  the  aspirate  >Y/,  and  I  have 
adopted  the  same  orthography  in  the  restoration  of  the  word  in  line  1 2 
of  the  2nd  column.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  in  this 
passage  the  ethnic  title  is  written  in  the  same  way  as  the  proper  name. 

Line  12.— The  word  mand  is  given  in  my  rough  copy,  with  a 
remark  that  the  letters  are  hardly  distinguishable.  The  employment 
of  such  a  term  is  certainly  quite  superfluous  and  at  variauce  with  the 
construction  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  paragraph;  and  I  almost 
think  therefore  that  the  interval  was  never  lettered,  and  that  I  mis- 
took for  characters  the  natural  indentations  of  the  broken  surface. 

Line  14. — The  second  /5y  in  Nahtikhtidrachara,  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. See  the  note  to  line  79  of  the  3rd  column ;  remark  also  the 
irrpgular  suppression  of  the  fioal   yyy,  in  the  genitival  inflexion  of 
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Nabunitahya.  In  column  Ist^  line  79 ;  column  drd,  line  80,  and  tbe 
detached  inscription  I.,  line  8,  the  VVV  is  preserved ;  but  in  this  passage, 
in  line  30  of  the  present  column,  and  in  line  6  of  the  detached  inscrip- 
tion D.,  it  is  suppressed. 

Line  16.— The  initial  letter  of  'UmanUh/is  very  doubtful.  See 
note  to  line  10  of  the  2nd  column. 

Lines  19  and  22. — Remark  the  suppression  of  the  final  vyv  in 
^UwaJ^hkatarahya;  and  see  note  to  line  16,  column  2nd. 

Line  24. — The  introduction  of  a  long  a  ^,  in  the  ethnic  title  of 
MdrgattHiy  corresponds  with  the  orthography  employed  in  lines  12  and 
16,  column  Srd;  while  for  the  suppression  of  that  letter  in  the  restored 
proper  name  in  line  25,  I  have  the  authority  of  Marghum  in  the  same 
line,  as  well  as  the  orthography  employed  in  line  7,  column  2nd;  line 
11,  column  drd;  and  line  5  of  the  detached  inscription  J. 

Lines  32  and  33. — The  restorations  in  these  lines  require  no  com- 
ment. 

Line  34. — The  characters  (^  ^  ^^  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
fissure,  are  a  good  deal  disfigured,  but  I  was  still  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  their  identity.  I  restore  the  letter  $$  also  within  the  fissure,  as 
that  vowel  is  necessary  to  the  articulation  of  t,  and  we  have  moreover 
the  commencement  of  the  same  word  ^TY  yy  sufficiently  legible  in 
line  36;  I  have  noted  in  the  rough  copy  that  nine  letters  are  lost  in  the 
fissure,  but  I  have  no  clue  whatever  to  their  restoration. 

Line  35. — The  fissure  in  this  line  appears  to  have  contained  eight 
letters,  which  are  lost;  I  have  conjecturally  inserted  daruga;  the  first 
imperfect  word  commencing  with  ^YY  5^,  (the  second  character  being 
restored  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  note,)  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  term  immediately  above  it,  in  line  34;  but  the  con- 
struction would  appear  to  show  that  the  right-hand  portion  of  the 
fissure  must  have  been  differently  lettered  in  the  two  consecutive 


Line  36. — The  same  word  probably  occurs  in  this,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  lines;  the  initial  characters  ^YY  $y,  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, but  within  the  fissure  there  is  nothing  legible;  I  find  it  noted 
however,  in  the  rough  copy,  that  eight  letters  are  alone  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  the  paragraph;  and  if  therefore  the  final  word  be 
akhunushf  as  the  sense  would  seem  to  require,  there  can  be  but  one,  or 
at  most  two,  characters  obliterated  in  the  name. 

Line  87.— The   restoration    of   k'hehdyathiya  is  given   on   the 
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authority  of  line  67,  of  this  column,  where  the  constmotion  is  preoisely 
similar;  lines  41  and  70,  may  also  be  compared. 

Line  38. — Perhaps  the  restoration  of  mariiya  .  hya  .  arxka  may  be 
considered  too  bold.  I  have  been  guided  solely  by  the  context,  and 
by  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  passage,  to  that  which  occurs  in  lines 
21  and  22  of  the  1st  column.  It  may  be  questioned  also  if  the  interval 
on  the  rock,  will  admit  of  the  introduction  of  fifteen  characters  be- 
tween patipayuwd  and  ahaiiya. 

Line  39. — I  have  restored  maniydhya  on  the  authority  of  line  20, 
of  the  Geographical  Inscription  of  Persepolis',  where,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  construction  is  obviously  the  same ;  I  cannot  expect,  however, 
a  conjectural  reading  of  this  nature  to  be  received  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

Line  41. — The  recurrence  of  the  phrase  kamahydyd  .  thrada  in 
four  other  passages  of  this  column,  (see  lines  4,  45,  52,  and  60)  fully 
supports  the  restoration  in  this  line  of  the  initial  ^(^« 

Line  42.-— The  restoration  of  ^  ^  ff  ^]i^,  at  the  left  hand  of 

the  fissure  is,  I  think,  unexceptionable;  but  for  ^  i]^]  ||)  on  the 
right  hand,  I  have  only  the  authority  of  the  term  patiparasdtiya  in 
line  48 ;  my  own  judgment  is  satisfied,  but  the  restoration  may  be 
considered  by  others  to  require  verification. 

Line  43. — I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  fill  up  the  interval  after 
indtya,  with  the  characters  ^^J  ^W  >^^  ^yy  ^^&  ^*^  ^  found 
such  a  word  as  dJiurujiydhya,  in  any  other  part  of  the  inscriptions.  I 
am  unwilling  however  to  introduce  a  new  verbal  formative,  in  our 
present  imperfect  state  of  acquaintance  with  the  language,  on  the  mere 
faith  of  the  context. 

Line  44. — The  construction  would  appear  to  require,  after  the 
usual  introductory  formula,  A'uramazddmiya  .  upcutdm  .  ahara;  but  I 
find  it  noted  in  my  rough  copy,  that  the  broken  characters  inmie- 
diately  preceding  yathd,  bear  a  resemblance  to  yv  ./►  ri  ^/>,  and 
lUthough,  therefore,  I  place  no  great  reliance  on  that  reading,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  substitute  the  other. 

Line  45. — For  the  restoration  of  kamahydyd,  see  the  references  in 
note  to  line  41. 

Line  46. — The  euclitical  pronoun  miya.  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
fissure,  cannot  stand  alone,  and  I  have  restored  tya  from  observing  the 
correlative  awa  in  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.     I  also  find  in  my 

>  See  Ln88eD*8  Zeitechrift,  p.  176,  inscription  I.,  line  20. 
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rough  copy^  that  the  character  on  the  immediate  edge  of  the  fissure 
and  adjoining  the  ►YyY  of  miya,  might  be  conjectured  to  contain  the 
sign  /.  The  character,  also,  tv-  in  aniycuihchiya  is  somewhat  do- 
faced,  but  I  give  it  with  confidence  on  the  authority  of  line  13  of  the 
inscription  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  completed  by  Westergaard\ 

Line  47. — The  employment  of  the  feminine  pronoun  ahydyd,  is,  I 
think,  suflficient  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  fipiyd,  particularly  as 
the  phrase  is  followed  by  niya  .  nipishtam;  the  construction  may  be 
compared  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes  at 
Van*. 

Line  48. — In  completing  the  words  mdtya  ,  Iiya  .  aparam  , ,  I 
partly  follow  the  construction  of  lines  41  and  42,  and  depend  also 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  context,  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Line  49. — The  construction  here  becomes  a  good  deal  involved, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  word  commencing  with  Y/Y  ^fi,  which  follows 
paruwa,  occurs  in  any  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions;  it  appears 
to  contain  five  letters,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  restore  it.  The  resto- 
ration even  of  tya  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fissure,  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  context.  There  is  a  blank  space  also 
between  the  characters  J  J  and  n  in  the  word  niskida,  but  I  believe 
it  never  to  have  been  lettered. 

Line  50. — There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  characters  wanting  in 
succession  to  maniya,  to  complete  the  paragraph;  they  are  entirely 
lost.     I  conjecturally  restore  dhya. 

Line  51. — The  interval  in  this  line  contains  about  nine  letters,  a 
detached  character  yyy,  can  be  traced  in  two  places,  and  the  letter  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  fissure,  immediately  preceding  awishdm 
appears  to  resemble  /$^.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  broken 
letter  which  occurs  in  awd  -  tya. 

Line  52. — ^I  find  a  query  entered  in  my  rough  copy,  as  to  whether 
the  broken  space  following  hamahydyd  had  been  ever  lettered;  at 
present  certainly  no  trace  of  a  character  is  to  be  distinguished,  but  the 
uniform  occurrence  of  the  phrase  hamahydyd .  thrada  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  the  interval  must  have  originally  contained  the  word 

KT  ^T  n- 

-    1  See  LaaBen's  Zeitsohrift,  p.  172,  inscription  D.,  line  13. 

«  See  Lassen's  Zeitsohrift,  p.  177,  inscription  K.;  I  have  a  far  more  perfect 
manuscript  copy  of  this  inecriptlon  taken  by  M.  Bor^,  in  1838. 
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line  53. — Three  letters  probably  intervene  between  the  termi^ 
nation  of  the  word  JchMyathiyoy  and  the  character  /^^  in  the  foL 
lowing  word,  but  they  are  wholly  undistiDguishable.  The  character 
also  which  precedes  the  final  >My  is  very  doubtful;  in  the  rough 
copy  I  find  it  conjecturally  given  as  an  r  ^Y,  but  I  am  hardly  justi- 
fied in  inserting  such  a  letter  in  the  text. 

Line  54. — ^As  the  word  awahyardfiya  occurs  in  four  other  passages^ 
(see  column  1st,  lines  6,  7>  and  51,  52,  and  lines  47  and  62  of  the  pre- 
sent column)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  ^VV  ^T^  /(/,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fissure;  the  remaining  letters  which  compose  the  word 
are  perfectly  legible.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  fissure,  however,  the 
writing  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  I  cannot  restore,  even  conjecturally^ 
the  word  of  three  or  four  letters  which  intervenes  between  awathd  and 


Line  55, — In  taking  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  I  unfortunately 
omitted  this  line,  and  did  not  discover  the  oversight  until  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it.  I  have  been  guided  in  the  restoration  of  iipim  at 
the  commencement,  and  A^uramazdd  .  thuwdm  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  construction  of  this,  and  of  the  following  para- 
graph, with  the  expressions  contained  in  paragraphs  16  and  17  of  the 
present  column;  but  it  would  be  too  bold,  I  think,  to  attempt  from 
the  same  sources,  to  fill  up  the  entire  line.  The  interruption  in  the 
writing,  caused  by  the  fissure,  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
preceding  line. 

Line  56. — The  construction  is  precisely  the  same  in  line  75  of  this 
column,  and  the  two  passages  thus  afibrd  a  mutual  restoration.  The 
only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  the  orthography  of  tUdtiya,  the  enclitical 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  being  sometimes  contracted  to  ^TvT  w/>« 

line  57. — There  appear  to  be  two  letters  wanting  in  the  word 
ha  —  gdm,  but  I  have  no  clue  to  their  restoration,  the  expression 
occorring  in  no  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions. 

Line  58. — There  is  nothing  wanting  at  the  commencement;  I  have 
noted  in  the  rough  copy  that  six  letters  intervene  between  thdha  -  -  and 
A'uramasddtaya,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  their  restora- 
tion. Remark  also  the  orthography  of  {YyY  «/►,  for  the  enclitical 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  attached  to  A^uramazdd, 

Line  59. — From  the  12th  paragraph  we  have  the  Median  trans- 
script,  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  Persian  writing.  In  some  cases 
it  affords  a  valuable  means  of  restoration^  but  it  cannot  be  generally 
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employed^  owing  to  its  mutilated  state  andihe  difficulties  of  construc- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  inscnptton. 

Line  61. — I  restore  aniyd  .  hagdka  after  the  form  of  expression  in 
lines  62  and  63,  notwithstanding  that  the  Median  copy  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  passages.  The  letter  (XV  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  fissure,  may  also  be  indistinctly  traced. 

Line  62. — The  restoration  in  the  great  fissure  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  Median  copy,  which  employs  the  same  word  in  this 
passage  that  answers  to  awahyardtiya  at  the  c-ommencement  of  the 
3rd  paragraph  of  the  detached  inscription  A.  The  only  letters  that 
are  distinctly  visible  in  upastdm  .  ahara,  are  the  termination  jTyY  ^w 
myY  in  the  first  word,  and  the  final  ^Y  of  the  second.  The  Median 
translation  is  also  lost,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
restoration. 

Line  63. — Tyiya .  hatiya  is  restored  after  line  61,  and  the  signs 
Y  ^,  which  are  distinguishable  on  the  right  edge  of  the  fissure^ 
seem  to  indicate  that  yathd  must  intervene  between  hatiya  and  niya. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  line  niya  .  darujharia,  is  somewhat  defaced, 
but  the  Median  copy  supports  the  reading ;  and  we  have  also  another 
example  of  the  orthography  of  darujhana,  in  line  68  of  the  present 
column. 

Lines  64,  65,  and  66. — Throughout  these  lines  the  writing  is  so 
much  injured,  that  I  am  not  only  unable  to  suggest  a  restoration  of 
the  text,  but  I  hesitate  even  to  connect  the  fragments  in  a  conjectural 
translation.  In  line  64,  about  eight  letters  are  lost  in  the  central  fissure, 
tho  character  rfy  toward  the  right  edge,  being  alone  partially  visible. 
Farther  on  the  word  abishtdm  is  a  good  deal  disfigured,  but  may,  I 

think,  be  depended  on.     In  line  65,  the  characters  •/► jYvY  /^/ 

at  the  commencement  are  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  within  the  fissure 
nothing  whatever  is  to  be  traced;  /R  >-Y^  {YvY,  beyond  the  fissure,  is 
sufficiently  legible,  but  the  characters  which  follow,  ^  Y>>-Y  /yi  are 
again  subject  to  doubt;  and  after  the  second  /yy  in  this  word,  the 

writing  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  entirely  effaced. — Line  66  is  equally 
mutilated;  two  or  three  characters  are  lost  at  the  commencement; 
eight  letters  appear  to  have  intervened  between  vdthaibish  and  kartam^ 
and  the  broken  space  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line  must  have  con- 
tained at  least  fourteen  characters,  which  are  altogether  obliterated. 
The  Median  copy  is  also  throughout  this  paragraph,  in  so  mutilated 
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a  statej  that  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  elicit 
from  it  any  connected  meaning. 

Line  67. — It  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  place  kd  .  k^hahdya- 
tkiya  in  outline  on  the  right  hand  of  this  line;  for  although  the  surface 
of  the  rock  is  broken,  the  general  forms  of  the  letters  can  be  traced 
throughout  with  sufficient  certainty  to  determine  the  identity  of  the 
words.  The  construction  may  be  compared  with  that  in  line  37  of 
this  column. 

Line  68. — The  restoration  of  martiya  .  hya  .  depends  upon  the 
Median  copy,  and  may  be  received  with  confidence.  The  word  on  the 
right  hand  which  follows  hyawd,  appears  to  have  contained  five  letters ; 
and  my  rough  copy  gives  a  conjectural  reading  of  ^yy  for  the  initial, 
but  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  that  character  in  the  text.  The 
letters  {YvY  ^Y  are  perfectly  legible. 

Line  69. — About  six  letters  are  lost  in  the  fissure  in  succession  to 
t^,  and  the  second  character  in  the  word  atifrashtddya,  is  also  a 
good  deal  disfigured.  Perhaps  the  verb  commencing  with  t^,  may 
be  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  lines 71, 72,  with  the  same  initial; 
but  I  have  no  means  of  restoring  either  the  one  term  or  the  other. 

Line  70. — The  restoration  of  YYj  /y?  in  t'huwam  needs  no  com- 
ment The  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
lines  41,  42. 

Line  71. — The  termination  of  the  word  niyapithayam^  cannot  be 
determinately  restored,  as  there  is  no  authority  to  shew  what  conjuga- 
tion the  verb  follows :  in  other  passages  we  have  only  the  participle 
and  infinitive* ;  I  have  therefore  placed  the  character  «/>,  in  a  paren- 
thesis. In  restoring  the  first  letter  of  imiwd,  I  have  foUoweil  the 
orthography  employed  in  lines  73  and  77  of  this  column. 

Line  72. — The  beginning  of  this  line  is  extremely  doubtful ;  the 
second  character  is  entirely  lost,   and   the  remainder  of  the  word, 

even  ^  /f/  •/►,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  final  ^  in 
the  next  word  awd  is  sufficiently  legible,  but  the  restoration  of 
parUcariydhya  is,  I  confess,  somewhat  adventurous.     Upon  the  rock 

the  only  distinguishable  characters  are   ^Y?f YYYJ   a^d  I  am 

guided  solely  in  my  attempt  to  identify  and  complete  the  word,  by 
obeerving  that  the  Median  copy  employs  the  same  root  in  this  passage 

^  See  Sue  47  of  this  eolanin,  and  the  inscription  of  Vto  in  Tnwein's  Zeitsehiift, 
177, 
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which  aMwere  to  parikardhatish  in  line  74,  and  to  parikardhjfa  iu 
line  78.  The  real  difficnlty  is  in  regard  to  the  rerbal  desinence.  I 
have  noted  in  my  rough  copy,  that  the  last  letter  of  the  paragraph 
appears  to  resemble  ^,  and  the  verb  in  the  Median  copy  also  is,  I 
think,  in  the  third  person  and  the  active  voice,  which  can  hardly  be 
the  grammatical  condition  of  parikariydhya.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious  to  leave  the  word 
entirely  blank;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  stated  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it,  the  restoration  is  hardly  calculated  to  mislead. 

Line  73. — I  should  have  preferred  the  restoration  of  ya^iya,  in- 
stead of  ydwd  at  the  commencement  of  this  line,  for  the  Median  word 
is  that  which  answers  to  yaCiya  in  line  77;  but  I  find  in  the  rough 
copy,  that  the  third  letter  of  the  line  is  distinctly  given  as  ^,  and  I 
am  obliged  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  two  adverbs  were  used  indif- 
ferently. The  restoration  of  windhya  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
Median,  which  employs  the  same  term  in  this  passage  that  stands  for 
windhya  in   line  70.     Upon   the  rock  the  characters    yyy  ^^^  are 

also  distinguishable. 

Line  74. — The  commencement  of  this  line  is  very  much  disfigured. 
In  the  rough  copy,  I  have  given  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  con- 
jecturally  as  /^/,  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  insert  this  character  in 
the  text.  The  letter  U>  is  perhaps  visible,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
belongs  to  the  first  word  or  to  the  second.  The  Median  copy  has  the 
same  term  in  this  place  that  answers  to  ydwd  in  line  71.  The  word 
commencing  with  tu,  I  believe  to  have  contained  four  letters,  but  neither 
in  this  passage  nor  in  line  78,  can  I  venture  to  restore  it  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  restoration  of  parikardhat'ish. 

The  only  imperfect  letters  are  ^^f*  »*  *^®  commencement,  and 
the  4th  character  Y^  J  while  the  Median  copy  proves  the  relation  of 
the  term  to  the  parikardhya  of  line  78. 

Line  75.^ — For  the  restoration  of  wasiya  .  hiyd  .  see  line  5^,  where 
the  construction  is  precisely  similar. 

Line  76. — The  letters  ^  >V^  are  restored  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  great  blank  is  filled  up  with  the  name  of  A^uramazdd  on  the 
authority  of  line  79  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Line  77. — The  context  and  the  Median  copy  amply  support  the 
reatoration  of  iTodm  .  t'ipim. 

Line  78. — The  word  which  occurs  between  utd  and  ydwd,  i^peare 
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m  this  passage  to  contain  only  three  okaracten.  It  is  howerer  entirely 
lost;  and  as  the  Median  toanscript  of  the  phrase^  both  in  this  place 
and  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  either  modified  or  abridged,  I  am 
nnable  to  restore  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am  justified  in  re- 
storing Y^>  at  the  commencement  of  ^6w6.  It  would  be  rash  to 
attempt  the  completion  of  the  word  commencing  with  tu,  for  I  have 
hitherto  faOed  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  The  restoration  of  l^  W, 
at  the  commencement  of  niyatuhy  is  tolerably  certain  (see  the  same 
word  in  line  73) ;  and  parikardhpa  may,  I  think,  also  be  received. 

Line  79. — ^In  the  rongh  copy  I  have  given  the  second  word  of  the 
line  as  utataya;  but  as  there  is  only  one  other  instance,  I  believe, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  inscriptions  (see  above,  line  58,)  where  the 
enclitical  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  written  in  this  manner,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  I  may  have  omitted  the  letter  ((  through  an 
oversight.  In  the  text  accordingly  I  have  introduced  the  character 
in  a  parenthesis.  (For  the  restoration  of  tu^md  .  fnd  .  hiya,  see  above, 
Hnes  58  and  59.) 

Line  80. — In  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph  the  initi^  ^S^,  and 
the  imperative  inflexion  in  fhwuHZ,  are  alone  visible;  two  characters  are 
probably  required  to  complete  the  word,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
sUffe  them,  as  the  Median  copy  shews  that  the  expression  is  one  which 
has  not  been  met  with  before. 

Line  81. — I  have  given  the  conjectural  restoration  oiadahiya  for 
the  word  at  the  commencement  of  this  line.  The  word  also  of  three 
letters  which  intervenes  between  awadd  and  ydtd^  is  entirely  lost;  it 
is  probably  ^  ^^^  f  Jyl,  dhaUty ''  they  were." 

Line  83. — I  have  again  completed  the  word  adakiya  in  this  line. 
The  broken  letter  cannot  be  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  the  restoration 
is  doubtful.  I  may  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  other 
word  of  five  letters  in  the  inscriptions  commencing  with  yVV  YY  and 
ending  ^y^>,  is  €uicUiya\  and  that  the  blank  space  which  here 
occurs,  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  the  character  (TyY.     Farther  on 

there  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  letters  tyiya^  but  fortunately  the 
word  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  orthography. 

Line  83. — The  letter  T//  in  the  name  Vidafrandy  is  partially 
visible,  and  for  its  verification,  we  have  the  orthography  of  the  Median 

'  See  Laasen^B  Zeitschiift,  page  179,  lines  43  and  45. 
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Viddapana,  and  the  Greek  *lifTa^fnnft.  In  the  following  title  the 
initial  yv  iB  alone  risihle.  I  mighty  on  the  authority  of  the  Median, 
give  the  restoration  of  Vispa  -  .  -  for  the  commencement  of  the  name; 
but  the  entire  word  conld  not  be  completed,  as  the  Median  orthographj 
is  imperfect,  and  we  have  not  the  Greek  correspondent.  The  name  of 
the  second  conspirator  is  perfect  in  the  Median ;  it  reads  ffudddna, 
and  is  perhaps  the  'Oroi^ff  of  the  Greeks.  The  Persian  orthographj 
would  probably  be  /f|  ^  ^fl  f /,  but  I  hardly  think  I  am  justified 
in  giving  this  restoration  in  the  text.  The  title  of  the  father  of 
Huddana  appears  in  the  Median  as  D^hugghara,  but  in  the  Persian 
orthography  the  final  ^Y  is  alone  distinguishable,  and  I  know  not 
the  correspondent  in  Greek. 

Line  84. — The  restorations  throughout  this  paragraph  of  the  geni- 
tival  inflexion  in  hyd,  of  ptUra,  "  son,**  and  of  the  ethnic  title  Pdrmij 
are  self-evident,  and  are  verified  moreover  by  the  construction  of  the 
Median  copy.  In  the  title  of  the  third  conspirator,  the  initial  characters 
/yr*  Kfl'  '"^  sufficiently  distinct,  and  I  am  enabled  to  restore  the 
entire  name  after  the  orthography  employed  in  line  7  of  the  fifth  sup- 
plementary half  column.  In  the  Median  we  have  Gupawa,  and  in 
Greek  r»ppwjs.  I  insert  the  letters  ^YyY  ^Y  also  before  dhuniya,  in 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Gobryas,  with  entire  confidence,  for  we  have 
Mahd^huniya  in  the  Median,  and  Mapdc^Mor  in  the  Greek.  The  name 
of  the  fourth  conspirator  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  in  the  Median  we 
have  only  the  terminal  na  to  assist  in  the  identification.  It  answers 
perhaps  to  the  Hydarnes  of  the  Greeks. 

Line  85. — The  Median  orthography  of  the  name  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  this  line  is  so  much  mutibted,  that  I  cannot  attempt 
a  restoration  of  the  Persian  text.  An  initial  Pa  is  the  only  certun 
character  of  the  Median,  while  in  the  Persian  there  is  not  even  one 
letter  distinguishable.  I  might,  I  think,  without  any  great  hazard, 
restore  the  letters  ^  ^^  ^T^  before  the  termination  ukhtha  in  the 
name  of  the  fifth  conspirator;  for  we  have  the  Median  orthography  of 
Fagavidchtha,  and  the  Greek  corruption  of  yi€yatv(o£.  As  the  name 
does  not,  however,  occur  in  any  other  passage,  I  content  myself  with 
suggesting  its  completion.  For  the  name  of  the  father  of  Megabyzns 
answering  to  the  Greek  iMirvpot,  we  have  Dadd'hupiya  in  the  Median ; 
but  it  would  be  hazardous  on  this  authority  to  attempt  a  restoration 
of  the  Persian  text. 

Line  86. — Nothing  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Persian  text  of  the 
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names  either  of  the  sixth  conspirator  or  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
Median  we  have  merely  an  initial  Pa  in  the  first,  and  a  terminal  agga 
in  the  second  name.  The  individual  alluded  to  is  perhaps  the 
*A<nraSani£  of  Herodotus.  The  ethnic  title  Pdrsa  which  closes  the  18th 
paragraph,  is  perfectly  distinct.  I  must  ohserre  in  regard  to  lines  84, 
85,  and  86,  that  as  the  writing  is  obliterated  on  both  edges  of  the 
column,  I  have  been  guided  in  the  distribution  of  the  restored  words 
bj  a  mere  estimate  of  the  number  of  characters  required  to  complete 
the  lines,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  therefore  the  linear  divisions 
which  I  have  adopted  may  not  be  minutely  correct.  I  would  recom- 
mend,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  that  this  paragraph  should 
be  reexamined;  for  I  copied  it  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  exhausted 
by  nearly  twelve  hours  of  unintermitted  labour;  and  I  am  under  an 
impression,  that  by  careful  scrutiny,  and  in  a  more  favourable  light, 
several  of  the  names  which  in  my  copy  are  left  blank,  might  yet  be 
recovered. 

The  19th  paragraph  is,  I  believe,  entirely  illegible.  I  have  noted 
in  my  rough  copy,  that  the  column  appears  to  extend  like  the  pre- 
ceding to  ninety-two  lines,  but  that  I  was  unable  to  trace  any  two 
consecutive  letters  throughout  the  last  six  lines.  Unfortunately  the 
Median  translation  is  also  wanting  of  this  portion  of  the  inscription. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  my  rough  copy  of  the  2nd  column,  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  4th  column,  I  have  omitted  in  many  cases  to 
introduce  the  sign  of  disjunction  (preferring,  for  the  sake  of  rapid 
execution,  the  separation  of  the  words  by  an  interval  in  the  writing), 
and  that  in  the  present  text,  therefore,  errors  may  have  occasionally 
been  committed  where  a  complete  word  terminates  the  line,  and  where 
it  is  impossible  from  the  materials  now  at  my  disposal,  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sign  ^  be  engraved  upon  the  rock  at  the  end  of  one  line 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  I  regret  there  should  be  this 
single  source  of  uncertainty  in  a  text  of  which  I  believe  the  fidelity  to 
be  otherwise  unimpeachable;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  accident  does  not  in  the  least  affect  either  the  construc- 
tion or  the  signification  of  the  paragraphs. 

Column  V. 

This  tablet,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  preceding  colunms,  la  in 
a  state  of  such  deplorable  mutilation,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  both  of 
time  and  ingenuity  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  text,  or  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  connected  and  intelligible  translation. 

A  few  lines,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  restored  in  the  opening 
paragraph  with  some  plausability;  for  the  names  are  fortunately  pre- 
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served,  and  the  narratiye  evidently  follows  the  same  constrnotion  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  To  these  restorations,  then,  the  fol- 
lowing notes  will  principally  refer;  but  I  shall  also  remark  npon  sadi 
other  points  of  orthography  as  may  be  deserving  attention. 

Line  3. — If  the  reading  of  thradam  in  the  centre  of  this  line  be 
correct,  it  is  a  remarkable  expression ;  for  thrada  appears  to  be  nsed 
throughout  the  4th  column  as  an  indeclinable  word.  I  find,  however, 
a  note  of  interrogation  attached  to  the  letter  >-YyY  in  the  rough  copy, 
and  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  reading. 

Line  4. — The  worda 'Uwajka.ndmd  ought,  according  to  the  context, 
to  intervene  between  wajhanam  and  dahydush,  but  the  space  upon  the 
rock  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  admit  of  them. 

Line  5. — In  the  name  of  the  Susian  rebel  the  termination  in 
>yyY  ?y  ►YyY  is  alone  distinctly  legible.  The  first  Sf  is  doubtful, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  characters  may  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Line  6. — The  letter  >Y^  in* Uwajit/d  is  quite  distinct;  agreeing 
with  the  orthography  employed  in  line  76  of  the  1st  column. 

Line  7.— The  orthography  of  Ovhar^uwa  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
line  is  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to  restore  the  imperfect  name  of 
Gobryas,  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  conspirators,  associated  with 
Darius  against  the  Magus.     (See  column  4,  line  84.) 

Line  8. — I  give  the  ethnic  title  of  Fdrsa,  as  the  initial  ^  ^ 
tolerably  distinct ;  and  if  this  Gobryas  be  the  same  as  the  conspirator 
of  that  name,  he  was  unquestionably  a  Persian. 

Line  11. — I  doubt  the  orthography  of  marada,  at  the  end  of  this 
line,  for  the  word  will  not  admit  of  explanation.  The  rough  copy, 
however,  gives  the  reading  without  note  or  comment. 

Line  12. — The  characters  ^YY*"  ^Y  ^y  in  the  centre  of  the  line 
being  tolerably  distinct,  I  am  I  believe  authorized  in  restoring  agar- 
hdya,  I  doubt,  however,  if  I  have  not  committed  an  oversight  in  the 
rough  copy,  in  introducing  W  in  the  word  dniya;  for  the  ortho- 
graphy in  line  82  of  the  1st  column,  and  in  lines  73  and  88  of  the 
2u(l  vultajia,  sviiun?   liio  construction  is  evidently  similar,  is  simply 

Line  14. — Remark  the  orthography  of  awadcuhim,  as  in  line  59  of 
the  1st  column,  line  52  of  the  3rd  column,  &c.,  instead  of  the  awadd- 
shim  J  which  appears  to  be  found  in  line  73  of  the  3rd  column. 

Lines  16,  17,  18. — The  imperfect  words  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
tablet  are  entirely  strange  to  me,  and  I  greatly  question  the  correct- 
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nen  of  the  eopy.  The  termination  tkdfuh,  in  line  IS^  although  a 
fragment,  la  of  aome  interest,  as  a  farther  example  of  the  accusative 
Heater  of  a  theme  in  i.  Compare  tm .  hat^ish,  which  occurs  so  frequentlj 
al  Persepolis. 

LineB  20,  21. — There  can  be  no  error  as  to  the  orthography  <rf 
Jimfoktfd;  for  the  word  occurs  again  in  line  36.  As  it  is  isolated, 
however,  in  both  passages,  litUe  can  be  made  of  it. 

Lines  22,  23. — ^Remark  the  accusative  Sakdm  for  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  Sacs.  In  all  the  other  passages  at  Behiston  where 
the  name  occurs  the  long  a  ^  is  omitted.  (See  line  17  of  column  1, 
line  8  of  column  2,  and  line  2  of  the  detached  inscription  K.)  The 
name  of  Tigr4m  for  the  Tigris  has  been  met  with  before  in  lines  85 
«nd  88  of  the  1st  column. 

Line  24 ^il6tya.(2arayam,  <' towards  the  se«»'*  is  a  remarkable 

phrase. 

Line  25. — Pisd  is  a  new  word.     Viyaiara may  be  the  comr 

mencement  of  the  imperfect  term,  which  occurs  in  line  88  of  the  1  st 
column. 

Lines  26  and  28.— The  final  characters  ^  (1^  in  both  these 
lines  suggest  the  restoration  of  agarhdyam.  In  hue  28  the  name  of 
the  Sacian  rebel  is  half  obliterated.  I  have  restored  the  two  first  letters 
Yj£  J^Y  on  the  faith  of  line  1  of  the  detached  inscription  K.,  but  it  i^ 
impossible  to  say,  either  in  this  passage  or  in  the  detached  inscription, 
whettier  the  third  character  be  ^^  or  ^  The  reading  of  SarvKKa 
with  tt  is  adopted,  although  the  Median  appears  to  have  d» 

Line  29.— The  word  of  which  we  have  the  two  first  letters  >^^  ^{^ 
at  the  end  of  this  line  is  probably  mcUhUtam. 

Lines  33  and  35.— I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  identify  either  the  word 
which  ends  in  line  33  with  yadiya^  or  that  which  commences  with 
yaddta  in  line  35. 

Line  36. — The  orthography  otjiwahyd  is  perfectly  distinct. 

The  inscription  closes  before  the  37th  line  reaches  the  right  hand 
of  the  tablet 

I  cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  this  copy  with  nearly  the  samo 
confidence  as  on  that  of  the  preceding  columns;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  writing  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  abropt 
falling  oflr  of  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  th0  foot  of  the  ladder  requires 
to  rest;  in  the  second  place,  the  fragments  on  the  left  hand,  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  tablet,  will  not  admit  of  beinft 
copied  in  continuous  lines,  but  can  only  be  taken  in  separate  columns^ 
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the  chances  of  erroneous  collocation  being  thereby  greatly  mnltiplied; 
and  in  the  third  place,  with  little  time  at  my  disposal,  and  in  despair 
of  obtaining  any  satisfiu^ry  information  from  the  tablet,  I  neglected 
to  verify  the  copy  after  it  was  taken  by  comparison,  line  for  line,  with 
the  writing  on  the  rock;  a  precaution  which  I  adopted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  preceding  columns,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  transcript 


NOTES  TO  THE  DETACHED  INSCRIPTIONS. 

These  inscriptions  are  fortunately  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
that  they  are  almost  independent  of  notes.  Their  inaccessibility  indeed 
presents  the  only  difficulty  with  which  their  transcript  is  attended. 

A. — In  lines  3,  5,  and  6,  I  have  introduced  the  letter  ^  after  the 
initial  £  in  the  name  of  Hystaspes,  but  as  I  before  observed  in  the 
preliminary  notes  to  the  let  column,  I  entertain  very  considerable 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  orthography.  In  the  present  text, 
accordingly,  the  letter  will  be  found  in  a  parenthesis. 

Line  8. — My  rough  copy  gives  the  orthography  of  Chithpith  and 
Chishpishahyd,  without  comment;  but  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reading.  That  the  name  is  written 
Chishpdish  in  lines  5,  6  of  the  1st  column  is  positive,  and  if  the 
orthography  had  really  varied  in  this  passage,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  would  have  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  I 
may  also  observe,  that  the  upper  half  of  the  present  inscription,  from 
its  great  elevation,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  copied,  and  is  far 
less  deserving  of  confidence,  therefore,  than  the  parallel  passages  in 
column  1, 

Line  11. — The  second  letter  in  the  word  which  succeeds  Far^uviyat 
is  nearly  effaced.  It  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  >TyT,  but  I  do  not 
consider  the  identification  to  be  by  any  means  established.  In  line  7 
of  the  1st  column  the  two  last  characters  of  the  word  f^yY  ^, 
are  alone  distinguishable. 

There  are  only  twelve  letters  in  the  last  line,  but  they  are  extended 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  the  same  space,  which  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  inscription  contains  thirty  letters. 

Inscription  marked  D. — Remark  the  orthography  of  Urabukhadra' 

ehura  in  lines  3  and  4,  and  of  Nabunitahya,  without  the  final  W  in 
line  6. 
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Inseription  marked  £. — The  orthography  of  ^  Uwak^hthalarahyai 
▼ithout  the  final  ^VV  in  line  7,  may  be  depended  on. 

Inscription  marked  F. — The  initial  letter  of  the  name  which  I 
read  *  Umanish  in  line  4  is  donbtfol.  I  have  given  the  character  as 
/??  in  the  rough  copy,  but  I  have  added,  in  a  note  made  upon  the 
spot,  that  the  true  reading  may  possibly  be  y?  or  n. 

Inscription  marked  O.— The  orthography  of  the  two  last  words  is 
the  same  as  in  inscription  £. 

Inscription  marked  I. — I  believe  I  am  correct  in  giving  the  final 
^  in  Nabuniiahyd  in  line  8,  notwithstanding  that  the  orthography 
varies  from  that  observed  in  inscription  D.  The  letter,  at  the  same 
time,  is  placed  in  a  parenthesis  in  the  text,  to  show  that  there  is  some 
doubt  attaching  to  it. 

Inscription  marked  K. — The  last  character  in  the  first  line  is  very 
doubtfuL  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  distinguish  in  the  Persian  text 
whether  it  may  be  /??  or  ^;  but  the  Median  orthography  of  the 
name  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  reading.  As  the  word  occurs,  more- 
over, but  in  one  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions,  column  5,  line  28, 
where  it  is  again  imperfect,  the  true  pronunciation  must  remain 
uncertdn. 


it 
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CHAPtBR  I. — PRBLIMINARr  RbmaRKB. 

Thb  Bci«Qtifio  world  of  England,  which  has  taken  tho  lead  in  so  many 
other  branches  of  pabaographio  stadj,  has  been  content  to  leave  the 
inrestigation  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  almost  entirely  to  Con- 
tinental scholars;  and,  which  is  still  more  nnusnal  in  the  histoiy  of 
Eastern  archmology,  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  investigation!  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  from  it,  appear  to  be  but  imper- 
feotlj  known  amongst  us.  Individuals  doubtless  of  all  countriesi 
whether  Englishmen  or  foreigners,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Oriental 
antiquities,  have  followed  with  a  curious  eye  the  successive  discoveries 
that  have  been  made;  but  general  attention,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  atten* 
timi  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  discoveries,  has  not  been 
hitherto  in  England  directed  to  the  subject;  and  if  I  were  to  take  up 
the  inquiry,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  Professor  Lassen  has  left  it| 
interpretations  which  would  satisfy  the  criticism  of  France  or  Germany 
might  be  received  in  London  with  extreme  suspicion.  This  circum- 
stance has  suggested  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  more  extended  and 
elaborate  form  of  introduction  to  a  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions, than  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  inquiry  can  be 
considered  rigidly  to  demand.  In  a  study,  indeed,  of  which  the  value 
dqwnds  entirdy  on  the  authenticity,  and  of  which  the  authenticity 
can  alone  be  verified  by  the  constant  and  consentient  results  of  a 
cautious  and  severe  analysis,  it  is  obviously  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  prolixity  than  of  omission.  A  defective  or  imperfect  link  will 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  while  accumulative 
proofs,  although  they  may  encumber  and  perhaps  disfigure  the  argu- 
ment, will  at  the  same  time  but  contribute  to  its  strength. 

But  if  I  thus  oonunenoe  with  the  elements  of  the  inquiry,  and 
travel  over  ground  already  thoroughly  explored,  I  foresee  considerable 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  those  points  of  evidence  which  I 
have  derived  from  the  labours  of  others  and  those  which  are  original 
to  my  own  researches.  Having  been  engaged,  indeed,  upon  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Persia  at  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
having  in  the  course  of  my  studies  perused  the  works  of  various  Con- 
tinental writers  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  stating  the 
results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  that  I  should  express  the  exact  extent 
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of  n]y.TMsj^{v>i^  ^  each  author  whom  I  may  have  consulted  during 
•th^  jurogW^  of  the  inquiry.     As  far  as  the  public  judgment  is  con- 
•.'/.^  '.ai^nfiecl  in  awarding  to  competitors  the  prize  of  originality,  there  can 
•  •  be  little  room  either  for  confusion  or  embarrassment;  for  priority  of 
announcement  is  held,  I  believe,  in  all  cases  to  decide  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.     Individually  also,  so  far  from  desiring  to  im- 
pugn the  merits,  or  to  contest  the  rights  of  others,  I  should  be  well 
content  to  rest  my  present  claims  on  the  novelty  and  interest  of  my 
translations;  and  if  there  must  be  rivalry  in  a  field  which  is  so  ample, 
I  would  desire  to  take  rank  only  as  an  original  discoverer,  according 
to  the  success  which  may  attend  my  efforts  to  decypher  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions.     But  there  are  other  interests  at  stake.     It 
may  be  expected  of  me  that,  having  engaged,  in  the  year  1 839,  to 
publish,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  an 
illustrative  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Persia,  I  should 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the  engagement  to  remain 
unredeemed  until  the  present  time ;  and  if  these  reasons  be  complete 
and  satisfactory,  the  Society  may  perhaps  consider  that,  as  a  precis 
of  the  contents  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Behistun  Inscriptions,  differing 
in  no  material  respect  from  the  analjrtical  translations  which  are  now 
submitted,  was  in  the  year  1839  actually  read  before  them,  they  may 
be  entitled  to  claim  for  the  present  Memoir  the  same  degree  of  origi- 
nality which  would  have  been  incontestably  conceded  to  it,  had  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Transactions  when  it  was  first  announced  for  publication. 
Such  are  the  considerations  which  induce  me  to  recur  to  a  preli- 
minary notice  that  was  written  in  the  year  1839  for  the  Memoir  I  was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press.     In  this  introduction,  and  in 
the  notes  which  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has 
now  enabled  me  to  add  to  it,  will  be  found  an  outline  of  the  origin 
and  early  course  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the  share  I  took,  while 
the  inquiry  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  in  advancing  its  progress  and 
improvement.     A  few  supplementary  remarks  will  then  explain  the 
reasons  which  compeUed  me  for  a  period  to  abandon  the  study,  and  I 
shall  close   the  introduction   with  a  brief  exposition   of  subsequent 
research  upon  the  Continent,  of  the  facilities  which  I  have  enjoyed  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  that  research,  and  of  the  assistance  which  I 
have  derived  from  it  in  remodelling  the  present  Memoir,  and  in  giving 
all   available  extension  and  accuracy  to   the  interpretation  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

" '  It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the  lovers  of  Oriental  litera- 

^  The  extract  which  commences  at  this  place  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  M.S. 
of  1839,  but  the  marginnl  notes  are  entirely  new. 
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tore^  if  I  oonld  open  the  present  Memoir  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  progress  of  cuneiform  discoverj,  from  the  time  when  Professor 
Orotefend  first  decjphered  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and  Darius,  to 
the  highly  improved  condition  which  the  inquiry  now  exhihits;  but 
my  long  absence  from  Europe,  where  the  researches  of  Orientalists 
have  been  thus  gradually  perfecting  the  system  of  interpretation, 
while  it  has  prevented  me  from  applying  to  my  own  labours  the  cur- 
rent improvements  of  the  day,  has  also  rendered  me  quite  incompetent 
to  discriminate  the  dates  and  forms  under  which  these  improvements 
have  been  given  to  the  world'.  The  table*,  however,  in  which  I  have 
arranged  the  different  alphabetical  systems  adopted  both  by  Conti- 
nental students  and  by  myself,  will  give  a  general  view  of  their  rela- 
tive conditions  of  accuracy,  and,  supposing  the  correctness  of  my  own 
alphabet  to  be  verified  by  the  test  of  my  translations,  it  will  also  diow 
that  the  progress  of  discovery  has  kept  pace  pretty  uniformly  with  the 
progress  of  inquiry. 

"Professor  Grotefend  has  certainly  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  opened  a  gallery  into  this  rich  treasure-house  of  antiquity*.  In 
decyphering  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  he 
obtained  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  alpha- 
bet, and  thus  at  once  supplied  a  sure  and  ample  basis  for  further 
research.     M.  Saint  Martin,  who  resumed  the  inquiry  on  its  being 

I  The  present  marginal  notes  will  be  found  in  a  measure  to  supplj  this 
dracieBe^. 

•  See  the  alphabeticftl  table  heading  Chapter  III.  I  have  now  added  to  it 
neh  improvements  and  alterations  as  have  been  adopted  oo  the  Ck>ntinent  sinee 
the  above  was  written. 

•  Professor  Grotefend's  fint  discovery  was  annoonced  in  the  Literary  Gasette 
of  Odttingen  in  the  year  1802,  bnt  the  memoir  npon  the  subject,  which  was  at  the 
same  tune  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  that  place,  was  never  published.  In 
1806,  there  appeared  a  farther  exposition  of  his  views  which,  however,  rather 
tended  to  discredit  than  to  verify  his  original  discovery  (see  KUproth*s  Aper9a 
de  rOrigine  des  di verses  Ecritures,  p.  62.)  Several  papers  were  published  by  the 
Professor  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  volumes  of  the  Mines  de  TOrient  (1814-16),  but 
they  regarded  the  Babylonian  rather  than  the  Persian  writing.  The  first  complete 
aeeomit  of  his  system  of  interpretation  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
edition  of  Heeren*s  Ideen  ttber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel  der 
vomehnsten  Vdlker  der  Alten  Welt;  GiSttingen,  1815;  an  account  which  was 
enlarged  and  illustrated  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  published  in 
1825,  See  Heeren's  Researches,  published  by  Talboys  in  1833,  voL  II.,  p.  313. 
The  Baron  de  Saey  reviewed  Professor  Grotefend*s  labours  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Millin,  which  was  published  in  the  Magasin  Encyclop^que,  ann^  VIII.,  torn, 
v.,  p.  438.  An  account  of  Dr.  Grotefend*s  discoveries  was  communicated  to  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  in  1818,  and  was  published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  their 
Tnuiaactioiis. 
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abandoned  by  the  Oerman  Professor,  improyed  but  little  on  the  laboun 
of  bis  predecessor*;  but  shortly  afterwards  Professor  Rask  disoovered 
the  two  characters  representing  M  and  N,  which  led  to  sereral  moat 
important  yerifications*. 

"  The  memoir  of  M.  Bumouf  on  the  two  Cuneiform  Insoriptions 
of  Hamad^y  published  in  1SS6,  added  seyeral  disooyeries  of  interest  % 
and  the  reeent  researches  of  Professor  Lassen  supplying  an  identifica- 
tion of  at  least  twelye  characters,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  all  his 
predecessors,  may  entitle  him  almost  to  oontest  with  Professor  Orote- 
fond  the  palm  of  alphabetical  disooyery^ 

"  In  tk  yery  few  cases  only,  which  may  be  seen  on  a  referenca  to 
the  comparatiye  table,  haye  I  indeed  found  occasion  to  differ  with  him 
as  to  the  phonetic  power  of  the  characters,  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
•y«iii  owing  to  the  limited  field  of  inquiry,  I  haye  little  more  than 
•oi^ecturo  to  guide  me. 

"  But  in  thus  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  discoyeryi  as  fiur  as  they 
are  at  present  known  to  me,  and  in  thus  disclaiming  any  pretension  to 
originality,  as  far  as  regards  the  alphabet  which  I  haye  finally  decided 
on  adopting,  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  state  briefly  and  distinctly, 
how  for  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform  character 
and  of  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  to  the  labours  of  Continental 
i^udents,  which  haye  preceded  the  present  publication.  It  was  in  the 
year  1835  that  I  first  undertook  the  inyestigation  of  the  Cuneiform 

1  Saint  Martin  appears  to  hare  first  tamed  his  attention  to  the  Cuneiform  lUBcrip- 
tions  of  Persia  in  1821  or  1822.  A  memoir  was  read  by  him  on  the  subject  before 
the  Abiatic  Sodetj  of  Paris  in  the  coarse  of  the  latter  year,  and  an  extract  of  thk 
paper  was  pablidied  at  Paris  in  February,  1823.  See  Journal  Aslatique,  torn. 
II.,  p.  59.  The  entire  dissertation  appeared,  I  believe,  subsequently  in  the  Ifem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Insc.,  II.  Series,  tom.  XII.,  2^  partie,  pag.  113.  His  matured 
opinions,  however,  which  he  considered  ^  PaM  de  la  Critiqtte,  (see  BumooTs 
Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes,  p.  2),  are  only  to  be  foond  in  Klap- 
roth's  Aperyu  de  TOrigine  des  diversea  Ecritures,  a  yolume  of  which  fifty  oopieB 
were  alone  printed,  and  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1832,  almost  at 
the  exact  period  of  Saint  Martin's  early  and  lamented  death.  See  Klaproth's 
Aperyu,  p.  66,  66,  67- 

'  For  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Rask,  see  Ueber  das  Alter  and  die  Edkfli^ 
der  Zend-Sprache  and  des  Zend-Avesta,  etc.,  Ubersetzt  von  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen, 
p.  28.     Beriin,  1826. 

'  H.  BumouTs  elaborate  Memoir  was  published  in  June,  1836.  It  is  entitied 
M'^moire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cundformes,  trouvte  pr^s  d*Hamad<n.  The 
cofaiparative  table  in  Chapter  III.  will  show  the  merit  of  his  alphabet. 

'  *  Professor  Laasen^s  work  on  the  Inscriptions,  entitled  Die  Alt-Per^scheoi 
Keil-^nschriften  von  Persepolis,  was  published  at  Bonn,  in  May,  1^6.  It  maj 
be  considered,  therefore,  to  have  appeared  simultaneously  wiUi  the  Memoir  of 
Bumouf. 
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ofearaoiBr;  I  wtt  %i  thftt  tinro  only  aware  that  ProfiMMor  Orotefend 
had  daojphend  aome  of  the  names  of  the  early  aoyereigne  of  the  houae 
of  Aehflomeneti  but  in  my  isolated  position  at  Kermanshahi  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Persia^  I  conld  neither  obtain  a  copy  of  his  alpha- 
bet, nor  eould  I  disoorer  what  particular  inscriptions  he  had  examined. 
The  first  materials  which  I  submitted  to  analysis  were  the  scolptored 
tablets  of  Hamaddni  carefully  and  accurately  copied  by  myself  upon 
the  fl]M>t,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  thuSi  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent)  selected  the  most  farourable  inscriptions  of  the  class  which 
ensted  in  all  Persia  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  an  unknown 
character,  and  which  had,  in  &ct,  supplied  Professor  Orotefend  with 
the  elements  of  his  original  disco▼ery^ 

**  These  tablets  consist  of  two  trilingual  inscriptions,  engrared  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  by  his  son  Xerxes;  they  commence  with  the  sune 
inToeation  to  Ormasd,  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  epithet  omitted 
in  the  tablet  of  Darius,)  they  contain  the  same  enumeration  of  the 
ie3ral  titles,  and  the  same  statement  of  paternity  and  &mily ;  and,  iu 
fiict,  they  are  identical,  except  in  the  names  of  the  kings  and  in  those 
of  their  respective  fathers.  When  I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  compare 
and  interline  the  two  inscriptions  (or  rather,  the  Persian  columns  of 
the  two  inscriptions;  for  as  the  compartments  exhibiting  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Persian  language  occupied  the  principal  place  in  the 
tablets,  and  were  engraved  in  the  least  complicated  of  the  three  classes 
i^  Cuneiform  writing,  they  were  naturally  first  submitted  to  examina- 
tion), t  found  that  the  characters  coincided  throughout,  except  in 
certain  particular  groupes,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  groupes  which  were  thus  brought  out  and  individualized  must 
represent  proper  names.  I  further  remarked,  that  there  were  but 
tiiree  of  these  distinct  groupes  in  the  tvro  inscriptions;  for  the  groupe 
which  occupied  the  second  place  in  one  Inscription,  and  which,  from 

>  This  is  inoorreet  Professor  Orotefend  founded  his  system  of  interpreUOon 
on  an  analysis  of  two  short  InacHptions  at  PersepoUs,  very  aseoratel j  copied  hy 
Niebnbr.  (Vol.  II.,  Tab.  24,  B.  and  G.)  The  process  1^  whieh  the  Professor 
arrired  at  the  identifteation  of  the  charaeter  is  very  elabofately  dessribed  in  his 
amended  paper,  published  hi  18S5.  See  Heeren*8  Researehee,  EngUah  transla* 
tion,  ToL  II.,  p.  332—346.  The  Inserlpttons  of  HamadSn,  though  ftsqueotly 
copied,  were,  I  believe,  first  published  in  BL  BumouTa  Memoir  of  1836.  They 
consist  ezdusiTely  of  the  btroduetory  autographie  formulary  whieh  is  usually 
followed  at  Pert epolls  by  a  prayer  hiToUng  the  proteetion  of  Ormasd  and  his 
angels.  This  formulary  will  be  found  eleren  times  repeated,  with  unimportant 
Yariations,  m  the  ZusammensteUung  der  Insehriften,  appended  to  the  memoir 
published  Ust  year  by  Profeesor  Lassen^  in  his  Magazine,  ent^t)^  Zeitsehrift  f&r 
idie  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes;  Bonn. 
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ItB  position,  SQggested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name  of  tH« 
father  of  the  king  who  was  there  commemorated,  corresponded  with 
the  gronpe  which  occapied  the  first  place  in  the  oUier  inscription,  and 
^us  not  only  served  det^rminately  to  connect  the  two  inscriptions 
together,  bat,  assuming  the  gronpes  to  represent  proper  names,  ap- 
peared also  to  indicate  a  genealogical  succession.  The  natural  inference 
was  that  in  these  three  groupes  of  characters,  I  had  obtained  the  proper 
names  belonging  to  three  consecutive  generations  of  the  Persian  mor 
narchj;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  three  names  of  Hjrstaspes, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  I  applied  at  hazard  to  the  three  groupes, 
according  to  the  succession,  proved  to  answer  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
torily, and  were,  in  fact,  the  true  identifications'. 

''It  would  be  fatiguing  to  detail  the  gradual  pro^^vss  which  I 
made  in  the  inquiry  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  collation  of  thQ 
two  first  paragraphs  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription  with  the  tablet^ 
of  Elwend  supplied  me,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
and  Xerxes,  with  the  native  forms  of  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes, 
Achsemenes,  and  Persia,  and  with  a  few  old  words,  regarding  which, 
however,  I  was  not  very  confident,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  construct 
an  alphabet  which  assigned  the  same  determinate  values  to  eighteen 
characters  that  I  still  retain  after  three  yean  of  further  investir 
gation*. 

'*  During  a  residence  at  Teherdn  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 1  had  first 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Grotefend 
and  Saint  Martin.     In  Heeren's  Ideen",  and  |n  Klaproth's  Aper^u 

>  The  Dames  identified  by  Professor  Orotefend  in  the  Persepolitan  Inscriptions 
were  the  same  as  those  whidi  I  decyphered  at  Hamadto,  and  the  process  by  which 
he  arrived  at  their  identification  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  here  detailed. 

*  lam  neither  able,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  afterthe  lapse  of  so  many  yean^ 
to  describe  the  means  by  which  I  ascertained  the  power  of  each  particoUr  letter, 
or  to  discriminate  the  respective  dates  of  the  discoveries.  I  follow  the  text  of 
1839,  and  have  no  doabt  that  at  that  period  I  could  have  explained  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  identified  these  eighteen  characters  before  I  met  with  the  alphabets  of 
Orotefend  and  Siant  Blartin. 

•  It  was  the  German  edition  of  1815  which  I  then  consulted.  The  amended 
paper  of  Professor  Grotefend,  which  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1825,  contains  little 
or  nothing  of  alphabetical  modification,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  six 
translations  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  essay,  two  alone  are  admitted  into  the 
later.  It  may  be  presumed,  accordingly,  that  during  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  two  editions,  the  Professor  had  been  led  to  mistrust,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  applicability  of  his  method  of  translation.  His  alphabet  exhibits  a  correct 
identification  of  eight  letters  out  of  the  thirty  to  which  he  asrigned  equlTalents. 
Saint  Martin  endeavoured  to  construct  an  alphabet  of  thirty-nine  characters,  twelve 
of  these  he  cousidored  doubtful,  ten  he  identified  correctly,  of  scTenteen  his  reading 
was  erroneous. 
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de  I'Ori^e  dea  direraes  Eoritores,  I  found'  the  Cmicifonii  alphftbeta 
snd  translations  which  had  been  adopted  in  GFennanj  and  France; 
hnt  far  from  denying  any  assistance  from  either  of  these  sources,  I 
eonld  not  doubt  that  mj  own  knowledge  of  the  character^  verified  by 
its  application  to  many  names  which  had  not  come  under  the  obeery»> 
tion  of  Grotefend  and  Saint  Martin,  was  much  in  advance  of  their 
re^>ectivey  and  in  some  measure  conflicting,  systems  of  interpretation. 
As  there  were  many  letters,  however,  regarding  which  I  was  still  in 
doubt,  and  as  I  had  made  very  little  progress  in  the  language  of  the 
inscnptions,  I  deferred  the  announcement  of  my  discoveries,  until  I 
was  in  a  better  condition  to  turn  them  to  account 

'<In  the  year  1837, 1  copied  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  great 
Behistun  inscription  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir*,  and 
during  the  winter  of  that  year,  whilst  I  was  still  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Cuneiform  discovery  in  Europe  was  in  the  same  imperfect 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the  period  of  Saint  Martin's  decease, 
I  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  my  translation  of  the  two 
first  paragraphs  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  which  recorded  the  titles 
and  genealogy  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
these  paragraphs  would  have  been  wholly  inexplicable,  according  to 
the  systems  of  interpretation  adopted  either  by  Grotefend  or  Saint 
Martin;  and  yet  the  original  French  and  German  alphabets  were  the 
only  extraneous  sources  of  information  which,  up  to  that  period,  I  had 
been  enabled  to  consult*.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  receipt  of  the 
letters  which  had  been  sent  to  me  from  London  and  Paris,  in  answer 
to  my  communication  to  the  Ro3ral  Asiatic  Society,  that  I  was  made 
acquainted  even  with  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  having  been  resumed  by 
ihe  Orientalists  of  Europe,  and  a  still  further  period  elapsed  before  I 
learnt  details  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Continent 

I  This  most  be  understood  to  include  the  entire  first  oolomn;  the  openmg 
parmgraph  of  the  second;  ten  pangntphs  of  the  third  colnmn,  and  four  of  the 
detailed  inscriptions.  I  was  then  of  opinion  that  the  mutilation  and  inaooessibility 
of  the  Bcalptnre  rendered  further  transcription  impossible,  but  I  hare  sinee  snc^ 
eeeded  in  recovering  the  whole  of  the  record  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs 
at  the  foot  of  the  tablet 

*  I  have  no  copy  at  hand  to  which  I  can  refer  in  order  to  test  the  alpha- 
betical accuracy  of  this  specimen  of  my  eariy  labours;  it  was  unquestionably  faulty, 
bot  the  names  were  at  any  rate  correctly  identified,  and  the  construction  of  the 
original  was  preserved  throughout  Professor  Lassen  has  given  a  reprint  of 
these  paragraphs  in  the  Roman  character,  in  his  recent  Memoir,  p.  164,  and 
Has  been  misled  in  seTeral  passages  by  the  conjectural  restorations  as  well  as 
bj  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original.  The  identifications  of  the  five  following 
fsmtisl  characters  were  certainly  at  this  period  original  to  my  own  researches! 

<T»  *^;  h]>  ^'y  %  */  ^TtT)  ^;  •"* K»  »*• 
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in  deoypheiing  thd  inAoriptionB  siiiiiiltaiieoiiBly  wiih  my  own  teseardies 
in  Penia.  The  memoir  of  M.  Bornoof  on  Uie  Inseriptions  of  Hanift- 
ddn,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  learned  aathor,  and  which 
reached  me  at  Tehertb  in  the  summer  of  1838,  showed  me  that  I  had 
been  anticipated  in  the  annonnoement  of  many  of  the  improrements 
that  I  had  made  on  the  eystem  of  M.  Saint  Martin,  bnt  I  still  found 
sereral  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  Paris  alphabet  and 
that  which  I  had  formed  from  the  writing  at  Behistun,  and  my  obeer- 
▼ations  on  a  few  of  these  points  of  difference  I  at  once  submitted  to 
M.  Bumouf,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
London*.  The  materials  with  which  I  had  hitherto  worked  were  fitf 
fh>m  being  complete.  The  inscriptions  which  I  had  copied  at  Hamad^ 
and  Behistun  supplied  my  only  means  of  alphabetical  analysis,  and  the 
researches  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  together  with  a  few  Zend  UBS. 
obtained  in  Persia^  and  interpreted  for  me  by  an  ignorant  priest  of 
Yezd,  were  my  only  guides  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country.  In  |the  autumn  however  of  1838  I  was 
in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  on  a  far  more  extended  and 
satisfactory  scale.  The  admirable  commentary  on  the  Ya^na,  by  H. 
Bumouf ',  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Mohl  of  Paris,  and  I  there 
for  the  first  time  found  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta  critically 
analyzed,  and  its  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure  clearly  and 
scientifically  developed.  To  this  work  I  owe  in  a  great  measure  the 
success  of  my  translations ;  for  although  I  conjecture  the  Zend  to  be  a 
later  language  than  that  of  the  inecriptions,  upon  the  debris  of  which, 

>  In  this  letter  I  beUeve  I  suggested,  amoDgst  others,  the  following  identifications 
in  preference  to  the  TsluesAsngned  by  M.Bnmouf;  Y/(  ^7)^     and  ^  =  tVj 

and  I  also  gave  an  indication  of  the  power  of  YV^  in  the  orthography  of  the  name 

of  Nabachodrossor  and  of  >\^  in  that  of  Cambyaes.  The  most  important  aid 
which  I  derived  from  the  alphabet  of  M.  Bumouf  was  the  determination  of  the 
character  T^  as  the  representation  of  ^,     I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  doubt 

regarding  the  value  of  the  following  characters,  /^Y,  YY  |  >  ETTj  •"^  ^^*'  I 
and  in  the  powers  which  I  assigned  to  the  two  latter,  I  am  even  now  at  iesos  with 
all  my  predecessors. 

*  The  two  first  parts  of  this  ehOMrate  work  were  published  hi  1833-36.  It 
may  be  conBidered  indispensable  to  aU  inqmrtes,  whioh  have  Ibr  their  object  the 
elucidation  of  Persian  antiquittes,  but  at  the  same  time  the  want  of  an  Index 
greatly  impairs  its  utility  as  a  mere  manual  of  refinettoe*  When  the  talented 
author  can  command  sufficient  leisure  to  enable  him  to  complete  1^  undertaking, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the  desiderated  Index,  which  as  far  as  Zend  rocablee  are 
oncenied,  will  answer  aU  the  purposes  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary. 
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indeed,  it  was  probably  refined  and  ejstematiaed,  yet  I  believe  it  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  Peirian  of  the  ante^Aleziwdrian  ages  than 
anj  other  dialeet  of  the  funlly,  except  the  Vedio  Sanskrit,  that  is 
ayailable  to  modem  reeearoh.  At  the  lame  time,  alto,  that  I  aoqoired 
through  the  Inminoua  critique  of  M.  Bnmouf  an  insight  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Zend  expression,  and  by  this  means  obtained  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  of  the  In- 
aeriptions,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  copies  of  the  Persepolitan 
tablets  which  had  been  puUidied  by  Niebuhr,  Le  Brun,  and  Porter^ 
and  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  chief  basis  of  Continental  study. 
The  enumeration  of  the  prorinees  tributary  to  Darius  Hystaspes  I 
found  to  be  in  greater  detail,  and  in  a  £ur  better  state  of  preserration 
in  the  Persepolitan  inscription  *,  than  in  the  eorreqponding  list  which  I 
had  obtained  at  Behistun,  and  with  this  important  help  I  was  soon 
afterwards  able  to  complete  the  alphabet  which  I  have  employed  in 
the  present  translations.  The  names  of  Onddra  and  AMgatia,  both 
of  which  were  defective  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  supplied  me  with 
Ae  power  of  O  for  character  ^YT^*  which  in  my  previous  commu* 
nication  to  M.  Bnmouf  I  had  conjectured  to  represent  the  compound 
artieuhUion  of  st  (in  preference  to  the  value  proposed  by  him  of  u,) 
and  the  name  of  Sughda^  also  obliterated  at  Behistun,  verified  the 
Talue  of  gh^  which  had  been  assigned  by  M.  Bumouf  to  a  difficult 
character  ^^^^  and  which  I  had  called  in  question  on  insufficient 
grounds.  A  number  of  other  improvements  followed  on  this  accu- 
mulation of  materials,  and  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  before  I  leflt 
Persia^  the  alphabet  which  I  had  decided  on  adopting  exhibited  almost 
the  same  appearance  that  it  does  at  preeent^ 


>  TUs  lascriplkm  ooeon  on  the  eootbem  ivaU  of  the  great  platfbrm  at  Parse- 
polis*  It  was  copied  and  puUiibsd  by  Ifisbuhr,  (lee  Voyage  «n  Anbiey  fte., 
torn.  II.,  pU  31.  inser.  I.),  and  by  Ker  Porter,  (Trareli  in  OeorgUy  &c,  vol.  I., 
pL  LT.  a)\  and  ^e  geogtaphieal  names  wbieh  it  contains  were  elaborately  examined 
by  M.  Bornonf  and  Professor  Lassen,  in  their  respective  Memoirs  of  1836.  Tlie 
eopy,  howeyer,  whioh  was  mads  by  Mr.  Westeifaard  in  1843,  and  wfafoh  was 
pobliAed  with  an  amended  translation  by  Professor  Lassen  in  his  Magazine  of 
last  yeair  (see  Zeitsehrlfk,  Ac,  p.  178)^  is  infinitely  more  coneot  than  either  of 
the  oihsr  tnnseripts. 

*  Daiiaglhispsfiodiloblahiedthroiq^bsoBllBiiadhaMiir,  thefbllowfaif  tdenti. 

fieations  <rf  value;  (^(^^h;  >y^=W?;  ^^i;  jj^-t?/  \^-th; 
and  ►V^  jh.  I  have  since  karat  that  Professor  Lassen,  M*  Jscquet,  sod  Dr. 
Beer  of  Leipsic,  had  some  time  previously  made  the  same  diacoyeries,  bat  their 
respeetiye  works  were  In  1838  entirely  unknown  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  net  altoflothsr  iMisaed  with  the  powsia  that  J  had  aaugaed. 
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"  On  my  arrival  at  Baghdad  during  the  present  year  I  deferred  Um 
completion  of  mj  translations,  and  of  the  Memoir  by  which  I  designed 
to  establish  and  explain  them,  nntil  I  obtained  books  from  En^^d, 
which  might  enable  me  to  study  with  more  care  the  peculiaritiee  of 
Sanskrit  grammar;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  busied  myself  with  com- 
parative geography.  It  was  at  this  period  that  I  received  through 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Lassen,  containing  a  precis  of  his  last  improved  system  of  inter- 
pretation, and  the  Bonn  alphabet  I  recognized  at  once  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  previously  Mien  under  my  obser- 
vation*. The  Professor's  views  indeed  coincided  in  all  essential  points 
with  my  own,  and  since  I  have  been  enabled,  with  the  help  of  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  affinities,  to  analyze  nearly  every  word  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  hitherto  copied  in  Persia,  and  thus  to  verify  the  alpha- 
betical power  of  almost  every  Cuneiform  character,  I  have  found  the 
more  reason  to  admire  the  skill  of  Professor  Lassen,  who  with  such 

and  that  with  regard  to  that  most  uaeftil  diaracter  ^>,  I  remained  entirdy  in 
error  until  the  following  year. 

^  From  this  alphabet  I  first  leant  the  power  of  the  letter  yA  y^  which 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  word  I  had  ptevioualj  mistakoi  for 
an  aspirate,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  visarga.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Bonn  Profenor  derired  his  knowledge  of  this  character  from  Dr.  Beer,  who  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  review  of  the  dilTerent  systems  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  Profeeeor  Grotefend,  M.  Bumouf,  and  Professor  Lassen,  in  1838.  Another 
advantage  which  I  derived  from  the  letter  in  question  was  the  oonfirmatioa  of  my 
conjectural  reading  of  <  ^T  and  TY  |  »  ss  dh  and  fh.  The  only  chamctera  of 
which  I  objected  to  the  values  assigned  by  the  Proliessory  were  the  following;  ^Y^ 
y^)  >^^,  snd  ^^>.  Intheletterofwhichlamspeaking,  the  power  of  the 
character  ^YY  was  left  undetermined.  Having  rince  had  an  opportuni^  of 
comparing  this  alphabet  of  1839,  with  that  published  by  Professor  Lassen  three 
years  previously  in  his  Alt-Persischen  Keil-Inschriften,  I  find  that  the  former 
contained  new  readmgs  of  the  five  followhig  characters^  /(/^  "yip-^  T^9 
y^>^  and  >y^^  but  I  am  not  informed  to  what  precise  extent  the  Professor 
was  indebted  for  these  improvements  to  his  own  researches.  H«  Jaeqnet  and 
Dtk  Beer  had  both  published  in  the  interim,  and  had  suggested^  I  believe,  seteiBl 
of  the  alterations  adopted  by  Professor  Lassen,  but  it  is  veiy  possible  that  the 
discoTcries  were  made  independently  at  Paris,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Bonn. 

I  may  as  well  obsenre  in  this  pkoe,  that  the  Persepolitan  Y/>  is  always 
figured  at  Behistun  as  ^/>,  and  that  I  make  use  acoor^Ungly  on  all  occasions 
of  the  Utter  type,  unless  I  am  quoting  a  PenepoUtan  alphabet* 
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Tery  limited  materials  as  were  alone  at  his  disposal  in  Europe,  has 
still  arrived  at  results  so  remarkably  correct.  The  close  approxi- 
mation of  my  own  alphabet  to  that  adopted  by  Professor  Lassen,  will 
be  apparent  on  a  reference  to  the  comparatiye  table,  and  although  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Professor's  labours  have  been  of  no  farther  assistance 
to  me  than  in  adding  one  new  character  to  my  alphabet,  and  in  con- 
firming opinions  which  were  sometimes  conjectural,  and  which  gene- 
rally required  yerification,  yet  as  the  improrements  which  his  system 
of  interpretation  makes  upon  the  alphabet  employed  by  M«  Bumouf 
appear  to  hare  preceded  not  only  the  announcement,  but  the  adoption 
of  my  own  yiews,  I  cannot  pretend  to  contest  with  him  the  priority  of 
alphabetical  discovery.  Whilst  employed  in  writing  the  present  Me- 
moir, I  have  had  further  opportunities  of  examining  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  Persian  inscription  of  Xerxes  which 
is  found  at  Yin';  and  I  have  also  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique,  been  introduced  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Pehlevi,  by 
Dr.  MuUer',  and  I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Lassen's  translations,  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  critical  notices  of 
M.  Jacquet. 

'' Having  thus  briefly  described  the  progress  of  my  Cuneiform  studies 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  having  explained  the  means  by  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  complete  my  alphabet,  I  have  now  to  make  a 
few  particular  remarks  on  the  translations.  This  branch  of  the  study 
althongh  depending  upon,  and  necessarily  following  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  characters,  is  of  course  the  only  really  valuable  part 
of  the  inquiry.  It  is  in  fact  the  harvest  springing  from  the  previous 
cultivation  of  a  rugged  soil,  and  ai)  £Eur  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  been 
hitherto  but  poorly  reaped. 

''The  transitions  of  Professor  Orotefend  and  of  Saint  Martin  are 
altogether  erroneous  and  merit  no  attention  whatever*.    The  memoir 

1  I  obtained  this  oopjr  ft^m  M.  Eugene  Bor^,  who  visited  Yin  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  18S8L  His  tranaeript  is  more  pofect  than  that  which  was  foond 
among  Sehnlts'a  papeis,  and  whidi  was  pnhliahed  in  the  Joomal  Aaiatique, 
III^  Serica,  torn.  IX.  No^  ft2,  hut  it  is  stiU  defeotiTe  in  the  last  two  linee,  which 
afe  said  to  be  entiiely  eonoealed  by  ahniba  and  gran  growing  ont  of  the  &oe  of 
the  todE.  My  tranabtion  of  this  inacription,  in  ch.  5,  may  be  eompaied  with 
that  vdiidi  is  given  in  LaaaeB's  hoA  Memoir,  page  147— 15L 

*  Dr.  If  iil]er*8  Memoir  was  publiahed  in  the  April  Kmnber  of  the  Joomal 
▲riatiqQe  for  1839.  I  am  unable  to  refto  at  present  to  M.  Jacquet*8  papers  which 
w«re  pobliahed  aerially  in  the  aame  periodical,  and  I  cannot  give  therefore  the  data 
of  thfdr  appearance.    M.  Jacqnet  died  however  in  1837* 

'  By  tranalatioo,  I  do  not  mean  the  deciphering  of  names,  but  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  different  members  of  a  aentence  according  to  their  etymologiea 
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of  M,  Bnniimf  on  the  inMuriptiona  of  Htiiiftddii  is  oonfined  to  the 
iUagtratioii  of  twenty  short  lines  of  writing,  oontaining  an  inrocaUon 
to  Ormaid,  a  few  proper  names,  and  a  bare  enumeration  of  royal  titles. 
Some  of  the  gimmmatical  peonliarities,  are  it  is  trae,  from  their  identity 
with  similar  formations  in  Zend,  eorreotly  dereloped ;  bat  the  nature 
of  the  inscriptions  has  necessarily  rendered  the  labonrs  of  the  Paris 
secretary,  ample  and  erudite  as  they  are,  deficient  in  historical  interest; 
and  the  faulty  condition  of  his  alphabet  has,  moreoTcr,  led  him  into 
seyeral  important  errors  of  transition.  His  incidental  examination  of 
the  geographical  names  contuned  in  one  of  Niebuhr's  P^sepolitaa 
inscriptions  constitutes  by  &r  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
researches;  yet  in  a  list  which  exhibits  the  titles  of  twenty*lbar  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  andent  Asia^  he  has  correctly  deoiph««d 
ten  only  of  the  names  ^ 

**  Of  Professor  Lassen's  translations  I  have  no  means  of  judging, 
except  from  the  specimen  which  he  has  sent  me  of  his  system  of  inter* 
pretation  applied  to  Niebuhr's  Geographical  inscription,  and  from 
M.  Jacqnet's  critique  on  the  same  subject'.  The  hi^y  improred 
condition  of  the  Bonn  alphabet  has  rendered  the  Professor^s  identi- 
fication of  the  geographical  names  at  Persepolis  far  superior  in 
correctness  to  that  of  M.  Bumouf,  but  still  he  is  not,  I  thbk,  without 
error  in  his  reading  and  appropriation  of  these  names*,  and  that  he 
has  also  in  many  cases  misunderstood  both  the  etymology  of  the 
words  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  will  be  apparent 

and  their  fcqpMtiTS  jgnnmatieal  relaiioiia.  In  the  one  teq>eet  the  Uboan  of 
Orotefend  and  Saint  Martin  were  Taluable ;  in  the  other,  they  were  beneath  erU 
tioism* 

1  Xhe  names  which  M.  Bamonf  identified,  notwithstanding  his  Yiolatkm 
of  their  orthography,  were  the  following  i— Pweb^  Media,  Babylon,  Azmbia,  Cap- 
padoeia,  Ionia,  Zaiangla,  Aria,  Baetrfa^  and  Sogdiana.  Of  the  remaindsr,  he 
left  the  greater  part  untouched,  but  the  few  which  he  did  examine  were  inoonectly 
rendered.  I  may  ueotioQ  the  Oiohardi,  IthagnrI,  Arriioei,  Gofdyeans,  Aria- 
niaas,  ftd. 

s  At  HtnM  period  ene  of  M.  Jaeqnet's  Essays  had  alone  fiUlea  into  my  hands. 
I  have  ainee  hastily  eaamiaed  the  entire  eeries,  bot  nnfortonaitely  I  am  without 
the  means  of  ecmsolting  them  at  presenti  and  I  retain  no  Tory  distinct  leooQootioB 
of  their  eontenti. 

s  In  Professor  Lassen's  fintworli  (1886)  tfasMsie  three  names  whidi  I  oQo^ 
aider  open  to  objection— Choaaa,ArbeIa,  and  Gordytae.  In  1889,  he  had  amended 
the  first  or  theae  titlea  to  Snaa,  and  hi  hSa  kat  Memoir  (1844)  he  leftorna  Is 
M.  Bnmonf  a  original  Identifloation  (rf  Arabia,  instead  of  Arbda.  At  pnoent, 
the  only  names  in  Niebuhr*a  Hat  of  wfaidi  I  question  Profeeaor  Laaaao's  reading 
are  hia  jriMfrdya  and  Parutaifa,  Thia  anbjest,  liswever,  wHl  be  diaeaaaed  hi  ita 
proper  place. 
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from  the  appendix  to  the  present  Memoir,  where  I  have  compaied  the 
Professor's  translation  of  Niebohr's  inscription  with  m j  own  *. 

''  In  the  present  case,  then,  I  do  put  forth  a  claim  to  originality,  as 
haying  been  the  first  to  present  to  the  world  a  literal  and,  as  I  beliere, 
a  correct  grammatical  translation  of  nearly  two*  hundred  lines  of  Cu- 
neiform writing,  a  memorial  of  the  time  of  Darins  Hystaspes,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  afford  ample  and 
certain  gronnds  for  a  minnte  orthographical  and  etymological  analysis, 
and  the  purport  of  which  to  the  historian  must,  I  think,  be  of  fully 
equal  interest  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  language  to  the  philologist. 
I  do  not  affect  at  the  same  time  to  consider  my  translations  as  un- 
impeachable; those  who  expect  in  the  present  paper  to  see  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  rendered  and  explained  with  as  much  certainty 
and  clearness  as  the  ancient  tablets  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be 
lamentably  disappointed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Persian  of 
the  ante-Alexandrian  ages  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  liring  language ; 
that  its  interpretation  depends  on  the  collateral  aid  of  the  Sanskrit,  the 
Zend,  and  the  corrupted  dialects  which  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
of  P^sia  hare  survived  the  wreck  of  the  old  tongue;  and  that  in 
a  few  instances,  where  these  cognate  and  derivative  languages  have 
failed  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  roots,  or  where  my  limited  acquaints 
ance  with  the  different  dialects  may  have  failed  te  discover  the  con- 
nexion, I  have  then  been  obliged  to  ajssign  an  arbitrary  meaning, 
obtained  by  comparative  propriety  of  application  in  a  very  limited 
field  of  research.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  in  a  few  cases  my  translations 
will  be  subject  to  doubt,  and  that  as  materials  of  analysis  continue  to 
be  accumulated  and  more  experienced  Orientalists  prosecute  the  study, 
it  may  be  foun<l  necessary  to  alter  or  modify  some  of  the  significations 
that  I  have  assigned;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not,  and  cannot, 
doubt,  but  that  I  have  accurately  determined  the  general  application 
of  every  paragraph,  and  that  I  have  been  thus  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
correct  historical  outline,  possessing  the  weight  of  royal  and  contem- 
poraneous recital,  of  many  great  events  which  preceded  the  rise  and 
marked  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  sovereigns 
of  Persia," 

When  I  wrote  the  foregoing  introduction  in  the  year  1839,  it  was 
mj  intention  to  have  merely  published  the  text  of  the  Behistun 
Inscriptions,  with  a  running  commentary  illustrative  of  such  points  of 

1  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to  give  this  comparative  appends. 
Any  one  who  is  curious  on  the  subject  may  collate  the  translations  which  are  given 
in  chap.  5,  with  those  contained  in  Profeasor  Laasen*s  last  Memoir. 

^  Since  augmented  to  coueiderably  above  four  hundred  lines. — Ed. 

iC 
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philology,  history^  and  geography,  as  appeared  particalarlj  to  desenre 
attention,  and  I  confidently  expected  that  the  Memoir  in  this  humble 
form  would  be  ready  for  the  press  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
As  I  proceeded  however  with  my  task  the  labour  grew  insensibly  on  my 
hands.  The  examination  of  a  language,  so  renerable  from  its  age,  and 
so  interesting  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  seemed  to 
demand  more  care  than  could  be  bestowed  on  it  in  a  mere  series  of 
critical  notes;  while  the  historical  and  geographical  questions  that 
started  up  in  rapid  succession  at  each  progressive  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
threatened  to  bury  the  text  under  a  load  of  commentary,  and  to 
obscure,  or  perhaps  entirely  efface,  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  the 
argument.  I  set  to  work,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1839  to 
recast  the  Memoir,  arranging  the  material  under  different  heads,  and 
devoting  a  separate  chapter  to  the  treatment  of  each  particular  sub- 
ject. This  distribution  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  The 
progress  of  the  work  was  necessarily  slow,  but  it  wajs  constant  and 
uniform ;  and  I  might  have  still  hoped  to  publish  the  Memoir  in  its 
amended  form  in  the  spring  of  1840,  had  not  circumstances,  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  and  which  I  could  neither  have  desired  nor 
foreseen,  arrested  my  inquiries  in  mid*career  and  superseded  for  a 
long  period  the  possibility  of  their  resumption. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  with  any  minuteness  on  the  inter- 
ruption which  I  thus  sustained.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  my  services 
were  called  into  activity  by  the  Government,  that  1  was  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  lettered  seclusion  of  Baghdad  to  fill  a  responsible 
and  laborious  office  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  J  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion during  the  entire  period  of  our  eventful  occupation  of  the  country. 
Those  who  have  experienced  a  difficulty  of  combining  a  sustained 
application  to  literary  matters  with  the  ordinary  distractions  of  busi- 
ness, will  I  believe  admit  that  in  the  emergent  condition  of  the  public 
service  in  Afghanistan,  calling  for  undivided  attention  and  untiring 
care,  I  had  no  alternative  but  the  abandonment  of  antiquarian  research. 
To  have  continued  my  labours  on  the  inscriptions  during  the  few  hours 
of  leisure  that  I  could  legitimately  command  would  have  produced  no 
result;  to  have  devoted  any  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  the 
inquiry,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  my  duty  to  the  Government 

But  years  rolled  on,  and  in  December,  1843,  I  found  myself  again 
at  Baghdad.  The  interest  in  the  inscriptions  with  which  my  original 
researches  had  inspired  me,  had  never  flagged;  it  was  sharpened  per- 
haps by  the  accidents  that  had  so  long  operated  to  delay  its  grati- 
fication; and  I  thus  hastened  with  eager  satisfaction  to  profit  by  the 
first  interval  of  relaxation  that  I  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  to 
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resume  the  thread  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Westergaard,  well-known  for 
his  contributions  to  Sanskrit  literature,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
Persia  during  the  year  1843,  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting 
Palieographic  and  antiquarian  materials,  supplied  me  at  this  period  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  with  several  new  inscriptions  which  he  had 
copied  at  Persepolis.  The  inscription  on  the  portal  close  to  the  great 
staircase,  which  had  escaped  all  former  visitors,  was  of  much  value ; 
equally  so  were  the  corrections  of  Niebuhr*s  inscriptions  H  and  I,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  minor  tablets  upon  the  platform ;  but  the 
gem  of  his  collection,  the  most  important  record  in  fact  of  the  class 
which  exists  in  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  the  tablets  of  Behistun,  I 
found  to  be  the  long  inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  engraved  on  the 
rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius.  This  inscription  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  its  extent  and  interest  than  for  the  correctness  of  its  deli- 
neation. I  could  not  but  observe  indeed  that  Mr.  Westergaard*s  copy, 
defective  as  it  necessarily  was,  both  from  the  abrasion  of  the  rock  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  letters  through  a  telescope  at  so  great  an 
elevation,  still  indicated,  in  its  superiority  over  all  the  specimens  of 
Niebuhr,  Le  Brun,  Porter,  and  Rich,  the  immense  advantage  which  a 
transcriber  acquainted  with  the  character  and  language  enjoys  over 
one  who  can  only  depend  for  the  fidelity  of  his  copy  on  the  imitative 
accuracy  of  an  artist. 

I  have  derived  the  greatest  assistance  in  my  recent  labours  from 
Mr.  Westergaard*s  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  Median  copy  of 
the  inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  with  which  soon  after  my  arrival 
at  Baghdad  I  was  most  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Dittel,  a  Russian 
Orientalist,  who  was  Mr.  Westergaard's  coadjutor  at  Persepolis;  and  I 
^  trust  that  both  these  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to  express  in  a  public 
form,  the  obligations  which  I  thus  owe  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  with  these  extended  materials  at  my  conmiand, 
and  with  the  improved  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  such 
materials  supplied,  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  undertake  a  third  revision  of  the  Memoir  that  I  was 
writing;  but  such  a  course  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
fortunate  result  of  a  visit  which  I  was  enabled  again  to  make  to  the 
rock  of  Behistun  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  in  which  I  succeeded 
in  copying  the  whole  of  the  Persian  writing  at  that  place,  and  a  very 
oonsiderable  portion  also  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts. 
I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  the  enterprise. 
They  are  such  as  any  person  with  ordinary  nerves  may  successfully 
encounter;  but  they  are  such,  at  the  same  time,  as  have  alone  pre- 
vented the  inscriptious  from  being  long  ago  presented  to  the  public  by 

h  9 
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some  of  the  numerous  travellers  who  have  wistfully  contemplated 
them  at  a  distance.  • 

On  returning  to  Baghdad  from  my  tour  in  Southern  KurdisUbi, 
puhlio  avocations  and  indifferent  health  again  prevented  me  for  some 
time  from  continuing  my  labours.  The  same  causes  have  operated, 
with  more  or  less  effect,  in  impeding  their  prosecution  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  if  I  had  not  been  fortunately  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  ready  hand  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  an  accomplished  officer 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  who  has  delineated  the  sculptures  of  Behistun 
and  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  execution  of  the  text,  I 
might  have  been  altogether  frustrated  in  my  hope  of  early  publi- 
cation. I  may  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  February  of  the 
present  year,  I  took  the  precaution  of  forwarding  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  a  literal  translation  of  every  portion  of  the  Persian  writing  at 
Behistun,  and  of  thus  placing  beyond  the  power  of  dispute  the  claim 
of  the  Society  at  that  date  to  tbe  results  which  are  published  in  the 
following  Memoir. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  contemporaneous  march  of  discov^ 
upon  the  Continent  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bonn  and  Pans  Memoirs  of  1836.  Professes 
Lassen,  I  believe,  established  a  Journal  at  Bonn  in  the  year  1838^ 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  elaboration  of  Paleography  and  Eastern 
literature,  and  in  that  journal,  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
several  papers  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared*.  One  of  these  papers,  containing  a  translation  of  the 
inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  was  explained  to  me  (for  unfor- 
tunately I  am  ignorant  of  German)  by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  1843;  but  of  the  contents  of  the  others  I  have  no  cognizuice 
whatever.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Westergaard  for  the  information  that 
Professor  Grotefend  undertook  in  1839  to  call  in  question  the  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Lassen,  and  to  place  in  opposition  to  them  the 
infallible  claims  of  the  antiquated  alphabet  of  1815*,  a  proceeding 
which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  German  literati  as  little  better  than 
Iktuity. 

>  This  Journal  was  entitled  "  Zeitscfarift  fUr  die  Konde  des  Morymlandes.** 
*  I  now  find  that  two  papers  only  were  published  by  Professor  Lassen  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  in  the  early  numbers  of  his  Journal.  1.  '*  On  the  latest 
adYaaoes  In  the  deoyphermoit  of  the  simple  Persepolitan  wedge-formed  dianw- 
ten.**  (VoL  II.  Ko.  XXVI.  p.  166.)  And  2,  «  On  soma  new  Cmieatic  Inserip. 
tions  of  the  simplest  form."  (Vol.  III.  No.  XVI.  p.  442). 

»  Professor  Grotefend  may,  perhaps,  date  his  original  alphabet  from  1802.  I 
fix  on  1815  as  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Heeien*a 
Ideen,  in  which  the  disooveries  of  the  Proftssor  first  appeared  "  in  extenso.** 
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Professor  Grotefend  may  take  up  the  high  position  of  primi- 
tive, though  imperfect  discovery ;  but  Professor  Lassen  may  contest 
with  him  even  in  the  numerical  identification  of  alphabetical  powers; 
while  in  all  the  essentials  of  interpretation  the  old  has  no  pretension 
^latever  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  modem  S3rstem.  I 
also  learn  firom  the  same  source  that  other  Orientalists  with  whose 
labours  I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted  have  been  engaged  in  the 
inquiry.  To  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic,  it  appears,  is  conceded  in  (Germany 
the  discovery  of  the  two  characters  /^/  A,  and  ^>  y,  and  the 
lamented  M.  Jacquet  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  his  own  re- 
searches the  determination  of  the  letter  ^  ch  and  >>Y/  j%K  The 
only  identifications  in  the  present  Memoir  that  I  presume  to  be  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  are  universally  received  at  present 
upon  the  Continent,  are  ^Y  Y  ^  and  ^^>  fn\  but  the  attribution  of 
the  power  <A,  instead  of  s,  to  the  character  yy,  and  of  tr  (with  a  dor- 
mant rather  than  an  articulated  liquid)  to  the  character  ^  are  modi- 
fications of  some  consequence,  and  two  new  letters  //{  and  >^Y  will 
also  be  remarked,  which  I  respectively  represent  by  rC  and  ^.«  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  exact  progress  of  alphabetical 
announcement,  the  tabular  statement  which  heads*  Chapter  III.,  on 
the  Persian  Cuneiform  alphabet,  will  afford  full  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation. For  the  mere  purpose  of  reading  the  inscriptions  the  pho- 
netic powers  which  are  given  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the  Table 
will  be  an  ample  and  sufficient  guide. 

It  remains  that  I  should  pay  another  tribute  to  Professor  Lassen's 
acumen  and  research.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Westergaard  on  his 
return  to  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  1844,  placed  his  Persian 
inscriptions  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Lassen,  and  that  these  new 

1  Dr.  E.  F.  F.  Beer  published  in  1838,  a  reyiew  of  the  discoTeries  of  Grotefend, 
Bomoaf,  and  Laseen,  in  the  AUgemein.  Hall.  Literat.  Zeitung,  I.  §  38 ;  and 
this  article  was,  I  belieye,  the  first  which  appeared  in  Germany  suggesting  the 

true  powers  of  the  letters  /(/  and  «/>>,     M.  Jacquet,  howerer,  is  said  to  have 

previously  and  independently  made  the  same  discoveries  at  Paris;  and  as  he 
died  in  1837,  the  publication  of  his  papers  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  unless  they 
were  posthumous,  must  have  anticipated  the  Leipdo  announcement.  Dr.  Beer's 
feview  I  have  never  seen,  and  M.  Jacqnet's  papers  I  perused  so  long  ago,  and  in 
SQeh  a  eursory  manner,  that  I  entertain  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  them. 
*  The  former  of  these  letters  is  met  with  only  in  the  particle  antttoo,  answering  to 

the  Sanscrit  ^ra,  and  the  Utter,  which  occurs  in  two  proper  names,  appears  to  be 

borrowed  from  the  Median  alphabet. 
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materials  were  justly  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  demand  an 
elaborate  and  immediate  analysis.  Professor  Lassen  accordingly  de- 
voted an  early  number  of  his  Journal  to  the  subject^  and  be  took  occa- 
sion at  the  same  time  to  collect  all  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  class 
and  to  publish  the  whole  series  together,  in  an  amended  text,  and 
with  revised  translations  ^  This  is  I  believe  the  last  work  that  has 
appeared  upon  the  subject,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  anti- 
cipates in  some  degree  the  novelty  of  the  present  Memoir.  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  whilst  I  have  been  writing  the 
following  pages,  and  I  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  convenience,  as  a 
manual  of  reference.  The  marginal  notes,  indeed,  that  I  have  added 
to  the  present  text,  will  show  the  care  with  which  I  have  consulted  it; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  translations,  already 
completed  when  the  book  arrived,  were,  if  not  independent  of  assist- 
ance, at  any  rate  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration,  and  I  have  farther  to 
regret  that  an  ignorance  of  German  has  deprived  me  of  that  aid  on 
questionable  points  of  grammar,  which,  if  I  had  been  able  to  follow  the 
Professors  arguments,  I  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  from  the 
matured  opinions  of  so  eminent  and  correct  a  scholar. 

I  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  although  the  present  Memoir, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  augmentation  of  material,  has  been  re- 
written during  the  present  year,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  original  materials 
extended,  and  in  all  essential  points  of  grammatical  and  etymological 
construction,  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  I  had  brought  into 
a  forward  state  of  preparation  for  the  pre^s  in  the  year  1839.  If 
the  translations  can  be  amended  (and  imperfectly  acquainted  as 
I  am  with  the  niceties  of  Zend  and  Sanskrit  grammar,  I  submit 
them  with  diffidence  and  deference  to  the  public,)  they  must  be  in- 
debted for  their  improvement  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  text; 
for  the  materials  available  for  analysis  or  verification,  are  now,  I 
believe,  entirely  exhausted ;  and  unless  excavations  should  be  under- 
taken on  a  great  scale  either  at  Susa,  Persepolis,  or  Pasargada;,  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  we  have  here, 
comprised  in  a  few  pages,  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  all  that  contemporary  native  evidence  records  of  the  glories  , 
of  the  Acbtemeuides, 

^  Professor  Lassen's  article  is  entitled  "  Die  Alt-PersiRchen  Keilinschriften 
nach  N.  L.  Westergaard's  Mittheilungen,  Von.  Chr.  Lassen.*'  It  forms  the  first 
Tiunil>er  of  the  sixth  vohime  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  and  extends  to  188  pages.  Professor  Lassen  had  the  kindness  to 
transmit  to  me,  through  Mr.  Renouard,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  a  copy  of  liis  excellent  Memoir,  on  July  Ifith,  KM 4,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  comnnnii eating  httween  Bonn  and  Baghdad,  the  jmmithlrt 
only  reached  me  in  August,  11145. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

On  Cuneiform  Writing  in  general. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  sobject-matter  of  the  first 
division  of  the  present  Memoir^  it  appears  indispensable  to  devote  a 
few  remarks  to  Cuneiform  writing  in  general,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  study,  viewed  in  its  full  extent,  as  a 
most  important  branch  of  PalaBographic  science,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  nature  and  to  point  out  the  value  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
inquiry  which  is  here  submitted  to  examination.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  classifying  the  writing  and  in  suggesting  the  appropriation 
of  the  different  alphabets,  I  must  necessarily  express  myself  with  some 
reserve ;  for  neither  have  my  researches  at  present  been  carried  to 
that  point  which  might  entitle  me  to  speak  with  confidence,  nor,  if 
they  had  attained  their  full  developement,  would  it  be  convenient  at 
the  present  time  to  anticipate  the  interest  which  nuty  attend  the 
elaboration  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  the  Memoir. 

I  shall  observe,  then,  that  a  system  of  writing,  of  which  the 
elements  were  the  arrow-head  and  wedge,  was  a  very  early,  if  not  the 
earliest,  method  employed  by  man  for  embodying  language  in  an 
artificial  form.  In  those  other  species  of  writing  which,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  rival  or  surpass  the  Cuneiform  (I  allude  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Chinese),  symbolical  representation  was  the  forerunner 
or  the  substitute  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  it  has  been  argued  even 
that,  in  the  primitive  type  of  cursive  writing  employed  by  the  Syro- 
Arabian  nations,  as  the  names  of  the  letters  were  borrowed  from  the 
most  common  objects  in  nature  (for  no  other  reason  that  can  be 
assigned  beyond  an  identity  of  initial  articulation),  so  the  forms  of 
the  characters  may  have  been  originally  designed,  by  a  rude  represen- 
tation of  the  object,  to  convey  a  mora  distinct  idea  of  the  phonetic 
power*.  It  is  certainly  at  present  beyond  the  scope  of  legitimate 
research  to  inquire  whether  the  primitive  Cuneiform  alphabet  can  be 
included  in  this  curious  category.  That  it  could  not  have  originated 
in  pure  ideography  is  self-evident;  but  whether  pictorial  represen- 

1  KImproth,  who  had  little  fayour  for  theories  that  did  not  originate  with  him- 
adf)  rejects  thii  idea  as  altogether  improbable;  he  obeenres  that  it  is  impoeaible  to 
traee  any  resemblance  between  the  forms  of  the  Semitic  letters  and  the  shapes  of 
the  objects  of  which  they  bear  the  names,  and  he  conjectures  accordingly,  that  the 
nomenclature  was  giren  as  a  mere  son  of  "  mcmoria  technica.**  See  Aper9U  do 
rOrigine  dcs  diverses  Ecritures,  p.  77. 
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tation,  rather  than  an  arbitrary  assortment  of  signs,  may  not  hare  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  primitive  phonetic  characters,  we  are  not  likely 
for  some  time  to  be  in  a  condition  either  to  disprove  or  to  aflirm.  Of 
more  importance  is  it  at  present  to  discriminate  the  different  species 
of  writing,  and  to  define  their  localities  with  some  preciseness.  I 
shall  consider,  therefore,  in  succession,  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which  this  branch  of  Paleography  may  be  reduced,  and,  although 
with  serious  objections  to  the  nomenclature,  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
designations  of  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  writing  \  which  the 
publications  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  rendered  too  current  and 
familiar  to  be  discontinued  without  extreme  inconvenience. 

I.  The  Babylonian  is  unquestionably  the  meet  ancient  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  Cuneiform  writing.  It  is  well  known  that  legends 
in  this  character  are  stamped  upon  the  bricks  which  are  excavated 
from  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  in  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  ChaldsBa,  that  possess  the  highest  and  most  authentic  claims  to 
antiquity,  and  it  is  hardly  extravagant,  therefore,  to  assign  its  inven- 
tion to  the  primitive  race  which  settled  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  It 
embraces,  however,  so  many  varieties,  and  it  is  sproatl  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  that  Orientalists  have  beou  long  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  multitudinous  branches  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  tjrpe  of  alphabet  and  language.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  with  most  care  (and  I  would  particularly  instance 
M.  Botta,  the  discoverer  of  the  Nineveh  marbles^)  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
character,  which  are  severally  found  upon  rocks,  upon  bricks,  upon 
slabs,  and  upon  cylinders,  from  the  Persian  mountains  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  do  in  reality  belong  to  one  single  alphabetical  sys- 
tem; and  they  further  believe  the  variations  which  are  perceptible  in 
the  different  modes  of  writing  to  be  analogous  in  a  general  measure 
to  the  varieties  of  hand  and  text  which  characterize  the  graphic  and 
glyphic  arts  of  the  present  day.     I  hesitate,  certainly,  with  the  super- 

>  I  would  employ  the  tenn  Semitic,  instead  of  Babylonian,  bnt  tJiat  that  term 
itself  is  in  an  Ethnographical  sense  open  to  exception,  and  tli&t  Cuneifonn  writiiig 
moreover  is  opposed  in  all  essentials  of  organization,  direction,  and  extent,  to  what 
we  know  of  the  Semitic  alphabets.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  Scv-thic 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  appeUation  than  Median  for  the  second  class  of 
Cmieifonn  writing. 

«  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote  the  opinions  of  M.  Botta,  and  1 
shall  always  do  so  with  respect.  As  I  am,  however,  indebted  for  my  acquaint&nce 
with  those  opinions  entirely  to  private  correspondence,  I  must  apologize  for  their 
communication,  should  their  present  announcement  anticipate ^M.  liotta's  om-n 
publications. 
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fioial  acqnamtanoe  whioh  I  possefls  at  present  with  the  subject,  to  place 
my  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs ;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  subscribe  in 
all  its  amplitude  to  this  general  and  complete  amalgamation.  I  per- 
ceive, in  fact,  as  I  think,  modifications  of  a  constant  and  peculiar 
character,  which  perhaps  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  a  distinction 
of  phonetic  organisation  between  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
writing,  but  which  may  be  held,  neyertheless,  to  constitute  yarieties 
of  alphabetical  formation ;  and  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais,  also,  from 
their  manifest  dissimilarity  to  either  one  system  or  the  other,  are 
entitled,  I  consider,  to  an  independent  rank.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
with  some  diffidence,  to  exhibit  a  classification  of  the  complicated 
Cuneiform  writing  according  to  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed  from 
a  tolerably  extensive  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  premising,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  see  no  sufficient  grounds  at  present  to  prevent 
us  from  attaching  all  the  languages  whioh  the  various  alphabets  are 
employed  to  represent,  to  that  one  great  family  which  it  is  the  custom 
(improperly  enough)  to  designate  as  the  Semitic^;  and  that  I  leave 
untouched  the  great  and  essential  question,  whether  the  difierence  of 
character  indicate  a  difierence  of  orthographical  structure,  or  whether 
the  varieties  of  formation  are  merely  analogous  to  the  diversity  which 
exists  between  the  Estranghelo  and  the  Nestorian  alphabet,  the  printed 
and  the  cnrsive  Hebrew,  or  the  Cufio  and  the  modem  Arabic. 

The  complicated  Cuneiform  character,  then,  may,  I  think,  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  groupes, — Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Ely- 
miean ;  and  the  two  former  of  these  groupes  will  again  admit  of  sub- 
division into  minor  branches.  Of  the  Babylonian  there  are  only  two 
marked  varieties ;  the  character  of  the  cylinders  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  one,  that  of  the  third  column  of  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tiODB  of  Ports i a  of  the  other.  The  former  is  probably  the  primitive 
Cuneiform  alphabet.  It  is  also  of  extensive  application;  it  is  found 
upon  the  bricks  which  compose  the  foundations  of  the  prinueval  cities 

^  Dr.  Fritchard,  in  his  admirable  reaearohee  into  the  Phynotl  History  of  Han- 
kind,  has  assigned  the  name  of  Syio-Aimbian  (o  the  natioiit  which  are  osaaDy 
termed  Semitic,  observing  (vol.  III.  p,  7i)  that  many  of  these  natioDs  are  declared 
in  the  Patriarchal  genealogies  to  have  descended  from  Ham,  and  that  it  is  evi- 
dently improper  to  apply  to  a  whole  groape  of  nations  an  epithet,  which  derived 
from  the  Patriarch  of  one  division,  exelndes  aU  the  rest  In  real  fact,  if  we  most 
have  a  Patriarchal  nomenclature,  Hammite  woold  he  a  more  appropriate  title  than 
Semitic,  for  of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  three  at  any  rate, Cosh,  Mizraim,  and  Canaan 
founded  nations  of  the  Syro-Arabian  groupe,  while  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  the 
Arabian  Joctanides,  the  Aramseans,  and  the  Assyrians  were  alone  undoiibiBdly  of 
the  eamc  Ethnographical  family.  In  the  Toldoth  Beni-Noah,  the  majority  of  the 
Shemite  nations  wiU  be  found  to  be  of  the  Arian  family. 
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of  Sbinar,  at  Babylon,  at  Erecb,  at  Accad,  and  at  Cidneh\  and,  if  tbe 
Birs-i-Nimr(id  be  admitted  to  represent  tbe  tower  of  Babel,  an  inden- 
tification  wbicb  is  supported,  not  merely  by  the  character  of  tbe 
monument,  but  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Talmudists',  it 
must,  in  tbe  substructure  of  that  edifice,  embody  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Shinar  at  the  period  when  '^  the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech'.**  But  it  was  not  confined,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed, to  cylinders  and  bricks.  It  has  the  same  title  as  that  of  the 
trilingual  inscriptions  to  be  considered  a  lapidary  character ;  for  we 
have  specimens  of  it  on  Sir  Harford  Jones*  great  slab  published  by 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  in  1 803,  as  well  as  upon 
numerous  stones  and  hard  baked  pieces  of  clay  that  have  been  disin- 
terred at  Babylon  at  different  periods*.     Nor  was  its  employment,  or 

>  Babylon  is  too  well  known  to  require  illustration.  Erech  was  compted  by 
the  Oreeln  into  *0px6fi»  Its  true  Chaldman  name  was  Wark&y  under  which  title  it 
is  described  by  the  early  Arabic  geographers  as  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  with 
an  evident  allumon  to  tbe  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees.  The  ruins  which  still  retain  the 
name  of  Warkd,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Hye,  near  its  point  of  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  but  they  are  now  rarely  accessible  owing  to  the  inundation  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Accad  is  in  all  probability  a  mistaken  reading  for 
Accar,  the  Hebrew  d  and  r  being  nearly  similar.  The  latter  term,  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  aicpa,  was  a  generic  title  for  a  lofty  embattled  palace,  and  in  this  sense  still 
applies  to  numerous  ruins  in  Babylonia.  The  Accad  or  Accar  of  Grenesis,  I  con- 
sider to  be    c     i^Jir,  Akark^  near  Baghdad,  which  is  called  in  ancient 

Oriental  authors  sometimes  the  hill  of  Nimrod,  and  sometimes  the  fMdace  of 
Nebudutdnezzar.  It  it  more  difficult  to  identify  Calneh ;  general  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  Ctesiphon,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  bricks,  I  prefer  the  Chaldieau 
ruins  of  Kalw&dha  near  Baghdad. 

*  When  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Beresith  Rabba  were  composed,  (and  they  are 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Talmudic  writings,  dating  probably  from  the  second  or  third 
century,  a.d.)  the  Babylonian  Jews  were  so  convinced  of  the  great  ruin  of  Borsippa 
being  the  representative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  that  they  sought  for  derivations 
connected  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  to  exphun  the  name.  If,  therefore,  the 
Bonippa  of  Beroeus,  Strabo,  and  Stephen  (Barsita  in  Ptolemy,  and  Byraia  in 
Justin)  can  be  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  present  Birs-i-Nimrtid,  the  latter  site 
will  be  determinately  connected  with  the  Tower  of  Babel.  By  the  early  Arabs 
(BeUdheri,  &c.,)  the  Birs  is  usually  named  the  Sirh^n^Nimriidy  or  Nimrod*8 
palace,  and  in  the  Sidr  of  the  Sabieans,  Babel  and  Bursif  are  connected  together. 
I  have  never  found  any  reason  for  identifying  the  tower  of  Babel  with  the  temple 
of  Belus;  the  one  was  at  Borsippa,  the  other  at  Babylon.  See  Bocliart's  Phalc^, 
col.  36,  and  BuxtorTs  Talmudic  Lexicon,  in  voce  ^^DH3>  Boreiph,  Yakut's 
Mo*ejam  el  Bald&n,  in  voce   ^j^^j  ^^j^?  Ajummah  Burs,  and  Norberg's  Liber 

Adami,  vol.  I.  p.  153. 

*  See  Genesis,  ch.  xi.  v.  1. 

*  Signior  Mussnbiiii^s  forthcoming   work   on    Cuncatic  wrlthig  will  prubably 
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at  any  rate  its  intelligence^  restricted  to  that  immediate  vicinity;  I 
copied,  in  the  year  1836,  a  very  perfect  inscription  of  thirty-three 
lines  in  this  character,  from  a  broken  obelisk  on  the  mound  of  Susa, 
and  a  black  stone  which  is  engrayed  with  104  short  lines  of  the 
same  writing,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  was  excavated  not  long  ago  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ^ 
The  only  spot  at  the  same  time  in  which,  I  believe,  an  inscription  in 
the  primitive  character  is  to  be  found  engraven  on  the  naked  rock  is 
at  Sheikhdn*,  between  the  ancient  capitals  of  Resen  and  Calah*,  and 
there  it  is  reversed  for  the  evident  purpose  of  impression. 

The  second  form  of  this  alphabet  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  also 
unquestionably  the  least  ancient,  branch  of  the  Babylonian  writing. 
It  is  employed  with  little  or  no  variation  of  type  to  represent  the  tran- 
script in  the  third  column  of  all  the  trilingual  tablets  of  Persia,  and  it 
may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Achsemenian- 
Babylonian.  By  what  means  it  became  simplified  from  the  primitive 
writing,  or  by  how  many  centuries  its  adoption  preceded  the  rise  of  the 
Achffimenian  dynasty,  we  have  no  data  at  present  for  determining;  but 
that  it  was  in  use  until  a  late  period  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  on  a  vase  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice, 
which  records  the  name  and  titles  of  Artaxerxes  (Ochus)  in  hierogly- 
phics and  in  the  trilingual  characters  of  the  Achiemenians^  It  is 
curious  to  remark  that,  although  at  Persepolis,  at  Hamaddn,  at  Van, 
and  at  Behistun,  this  writing  exhibits  no  sensible  variety,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  genuine  Babylonian  monument  has  been  ever  met  with,  of 
which  the  character  is  precisely  identical.     The  Inscriptions  published 

exhibit  mmny  specimens  of  this  class  of  writing  preserved  in  the  Moseunis  of 
Europe.  I  have  at  present  before  my  eyes  a  very  perfect  relic  of  this  cUtss,  which 
was  huely  disinterred  from  among  the  ruins  of  Cutha,  the  city  of  the  Cutheans, 
who  colonized  Samaria.  It  consists  of  forty  lines  of  writing,  engraved  on  the  two 
faces  of  a  bUusk,  barrel-shaped  stone;  on  one  side  the  legend  is  as  dear  aa  if  only 
recently  inscribed;  on  the  other  it  is  a  good  deal  mutilated. 

1  The  bricks  at  Susa  are  also  stamped  with  inscriptions  in  the  primitive  Baby- 
lonian character. 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol  IX.,  p.  37. 

*  Resen,  or  more  properly  Dasen,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Septuagint,  I  place 
at  Yiasfn  Tappeh  in  the  plain  of  Shahrizor,  the  original  seat  of  the  Dasfnf  Kurds; 
and  Calah  (the  Halah  of  the  captivity,  XoXa  in  Isidore,  and  Halus  in  Tacitus,)  I 
suppose  to  be  identical  with  the  Holwto  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  History;  the  ruins 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Sir  Pul-i-Zohllb. 

*  I  have  been  favoured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  with  a  copy  of  this  curious 
relic  It  merely  contains  the  legend  "Artaxerxes  the  Great  King,"  but  the  ortho- 
graphy is  so  barbarous  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  the  third  king 
of  that  name  in  the  Achemenian  line. 
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by  Kieh  (Babjion  md  Pereepolis,  Plate  S,  Nos.  1^  2,  and  3,)  are  cer- 
4^nly  »  near  a^fHraYimationy  and  Grotefend  obseryes  that  l^e  writing 
«poa  the  stone  deeeribed  bj  Mr.  Millin  (Monumens  Antiques,  Plates 
«  »ttd  9,  No.  !»)  partly  lesuibles  the  same  type*;  but  I  repeat  that  I 
asn  ttol  avartolanykgenddnooreredat  Bal>jlonthat  may  lay  claim 
1^  «K  ab«ehil»  MenU^;  aad  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
^x^  i^jkbtxd  l»  the  IntuigwJ  iMo^ptaoBS  d*  Persia  for  onr  only  key 
1^^  lli«  At<TphewMiit  ef  the  Bahylonian  alphabet^  and  any  rariation, 
«i^<v«4iiii^^  fiwn  iht  fenMT  type  smonsly  impedes  the  extension  of 

l«i  lU^V  Ittst  w%(k»  Plate  9,  No.  4,  an  inscription  is  giren  which 
%|i^  Hiilhiit  W4iM  aasigtt  to  a  distinct  species  of  Bab^onian  writing, 
^DHiiJL  4««^«Mb^^  «l  tvet  si^t,  it  would  seem  deserving  of  such  a  distinc- 
%WJ*  V  Wl  <Mi  »xawrMMitiop  the  peculiar  appearance  which  it  exhibits  is 
^j^j»A  1^  M^  i^oM  the  distortion  of  oblique  elongation ;  and  as  it  is 
^J^^i^  t  W^v%  aa  abftost  solitary  instance  of  the  employment  of  the 
^^{tiK'^^rv  ^  VM^  be  attributed  perhaps  with  more  reason  to  a  mere 
\ttf  w\Y  vf  l«^t  than  to  any  real  difference  of  alphabetical  formation*. 

i  ui>w  pvvceed  to  the  Assyrian  branch  of  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
%riuug.  M.  Botta,  who  has  exhumed,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of 
yEii>  IfSvttoh  Qovemment,  the  multitudinous  inscriptions  of  Khorsabdd', 
]4uvjt  \k ho  will  shortly,  it  is  hoped,  confer  a  more  important  benefit  upon 
:x<40iKV  by  i^ndering  their  oontents  intelligible,  regards  the  Assyrian 
>kiam^,  wherever  it  may  exist,  as  of  one  common  and  universal  type. 
t  Ji>  uoi  pretend  at  present  to  contest  this  view,  as  far  as  it  may  con- 

^  H^  JHeetes^s  Reflearches,  vol.  II.  p.  322.  This  relic  is  usually  CAlled  the 
«kK  g|  Miohaux,  it  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon ;  for  particuUtrs  regard- 
iuj;  it,  iMO  0uBeley*8  Trayela,  vol  I.  p.  422. 

^  Kioh  obterrea,  p.  187,  that  in  excavating  at  the  Kasr  he  found  specimens  of 
|lm  wntiug  on  small  pieces  of  baked  clay  of  a  darker  and  finer  quality  than  the 
Vfi^iii  and  the  impre8Bi<m  of  one  relic  of  the  class  he  has  published  in  plate  9, 5, 
^h«v«  however  the  writing  appears  to  me  to  he  of  the  Assyrian  rather  than  the 
Ikb^'Umian  type.  Perhaps  the  specimens  B  and  C,  published  by  Grotefend  in 
tb«  uxth  volume  of  the  Mines  de  TOrient,  p.  143,  may  be  considered  of  the  same 


*  I  preaume  the  public  to  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  recent  excavations 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  to  need  any  detailed  notice  of  Khorsabid.  The 
ruiua  probably  represent  the  paUce  of  Evorita,  to  which  Saracus,  the  last  king  of 
th0  lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  confederate  Medea  and 

QaViylonlans  i  and  the  name  of  . ,  y^  ^  Sar^un,  which  attadies  to  the  site 
iu  Marly  Arab  geography,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Sarbena  of  Ptolemy  and 
MHrltanna  of  th«  Pcmting*^  Tabla.  See  Eusebius,  L  9.  p.  25.  YikUVa 
MoN'jHm  t»l  1Uld*u,  iu  voct>       \^j^    Sar*an,  PtoL,  lib.  6.  c  1.  and  Peut.  Tab. 
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cern  either  tbe  language  or  lis  alphabetieal  structure ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  configuration  of  the  character^  it  requires^  I  think^  to  be  som^ 
what  modified.  If  the  permutations  of  letters  occurring  in  certain 
words  (particularly  names)  at  Yin,  and  at  Khorsabdd,  were  regular 
and  constant,  or  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  words,  either  at 
one  place  or  the  other,  by  a  different  employment  of  signs  connected 
the  two  systems  of  orthography  together,  and  explained  the  process 
of  amplifying,  abridging,  or  modifying  the  respectiye  characters  at 
will,  then,  by  an  extensive  assortment  of  yariants,  the  alphabets  per- 
haps might  be  brought  to  coalesce ;  but  such  I  cannot  find  to  be  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  I  perceive  characters  at  Vdn  which  never  occur  at 
Khorsabdd,  and  trice  versS;  and  without  impugning,  therefore,  in  any 
way  the  possible  identity  of  language,  or  the  probaUe  identity  of  its 
phonetic  organization,  as  I  have  distinguished  between  the  Babylonian 
writing  of  the  primitive  and  AchsBmenian  periods,  so  do  I  also  recog- 
nize a  difference  between  the  Medo-Assjrrian  and  the  Assyrian 
alphabets.  By  the  Medo-Assyrian  alphabet  I  indicate  that  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Xerxes)  is  exclu- 
sively found  on  the  rocks  at  Vdn  and  its  neighbourhood  ^^  which  occurs 
at  D^h-Tappeh,  in  the  plain  of  Miy^nddb,  and  on  the  stone  pillar  at 
the  pass  of  Kel-i-Shin*,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  the  writing,  is  also  the  character  employed  in  a 
rock  inscription  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of 
Malatieh  and  Kharpiit*.  The  Assyrian  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  Assyria.  In  this  character  are 
engraved  the  entire  series  of  the  marbles  of  Khorsabdd.  Broken 
slabs  bearing  the  same  writing  have  been  excavated  from  the  ruins  of 

>  These  inscriptio&B,  unoonting  in  nmnber  to  fbrtj-two,  were  published  in  the 
Jomiud  Aaatiqiie,  III"'.  Ser.,  Tom.  IX.,  No.  52,  alter  copies  taken  by  the 
lamented  Schultz. 

*  For  notices  of  these  inseriptions,  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  X.,  Part  1.,  pages  12  and  21.  I  hare  a  eorreeieopy  of  the  mutilated 
wntiBg  at  D^h  Tappeh,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comiect  the  fragments  toge- 
ther, I  judge  the  entire  legend  to  have  been  a  mere  transeript  of  one  of  the  tablets 
at  Vdn.  The  KeUi-Shm  pillar  being  enveloped  with  a  thick  eovering  of  ice  and 
SDOw  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Ushnei,  I  could  only  copy  ;a  few  isohrted.letfen 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  slab,  which  are  however  certainly  of  tiie  AssyriaB  type; 
I  have  since  learnt  that  the  western  &ce  of  the  piUar  eontaina  an  nneription  of 
eqnal  length  with  that  on  the  eastern  flioe,  and  that  in  the  fiur  season  the  whole  of 
the  writing  is  tolerably  legible. 

'  I  first  heard  of  tliis  inscription  from  Mr.  Robertson,  an  Englirii  engineer,  wlM^ 
visited  the  mines  at  Arghaniili,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  The  tablet  was  sabseqoently 
examined  by  some  Prussian  officers  who  were  with  the  Tnrkidi  army  at  the  battle 
,  of  Nezi'b;  but  I  believe  the  entire  legend  never  yet  to  have  been  copied. 
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Niaeveh';  and  I  was  also  lately  favoured  with  the  fragment  of  an 
inscription  from  Nimrud  (perhaps  the  Rehoboth  of  Scripture''),  which 
is  unquestionably  of  the  Assyrian  type'.  The  bricks,  moreover,  which 
I  have  seen  from  Khorsabdd,  Nineveh,  and  Nimrud,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  impressed  with  legends  in  the  Assyrian  character,  and 
exhibit,  in  this  respect,  a  very  remarkable  difference  from  the  relics 
of  the  same  class  in  Babylonia  \  Unfortunately  I  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  bricks  stamped  with  the  Cuneiform  character  from 
either  of  the  sites  which  I  suppose  to  represent  the  sister  capitals  of 
Resen  and  Calah*.  Such  relics,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  are  found  both  at  Shahrizor  and  at  Holwdn,  and  if,  when 
submitted  to  examination,  the  writing  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
Nineveh  type,  we  then  may  claim  for  the  Assyrian  character  an  anti- 
quity of  invention  and  an  extensiveness  of  employment  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  primitive  Babylonian. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  disinterment  of  a  stone  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  exhibits  a  very  long  and  perfect  inscription 
in  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders.  The  discovery  of  this 
relic,  however,  in  situ,  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  necessarily  con- 
found the  limits  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  writing.  It  was  pro- 
bably of  foreign  manufacture,  and  may  have  been  preserved  by  some 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  as  an  amulet  or  sacred  curiosity.     Under  any 

1  See  Rich*8  Kurdistan,  vol.  11.  pages  31  and  43.  The  Nineyeh  aUbs  are  in 
the  Britiah  Moaeum  with  Mr.  Rich*B  other  Oriental  antiquities. 

*  This  place,  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon,  is  supposed  by  Bochart  to  represent 
Kesen.  See  Phaleg,  col.  237.  I  have  no  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Reho- 
both, beyond  its  evident  antiquity,  and  the  attribution  of  Resen  and  CaUh  to  other 
sites.  The  Arab  geographers  placed  Rehoboth  at  Rahbeh  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
Talmudists  at  Borsippa,  both  of  which  positions  being  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Assyria  are  obviously  inadmissible.  See  Ydkfit*s  Mo*ejani,  in  voce  Rahbeh,  and 
Phaleg,  loc.  cit. 

*  I  was  favoured  with  a  fac-simile  of  this  inscription  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger 
last  year.  The  writing,  which  extends  to  six  lines,  is  precisely  simiUur  to  that  at 
Khorsabdd. 

*  Rich  has  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  writing  on  the  Nimrdd  bricks ;  Kurdistan, 
vol.  II.  p.  130.  On  the  Assyrian  bricks  each  letter  appears  to  have  been  sepa- 
rately impressed,  and  the  writing  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  brick,  while  at 
Babylon,  the  legends  varying  from  three  lines  to  seven,  are  formed  in  a  parallelo- 
gram with  a  margin  in  the  centre  of  tlie  brick,  as  if  a  framed  stamp  containing  the 
inscription  had  been  employed  for  the  impression.  At  Susa,  again,  although  the 
character  is  Babylonian,  and  the  writing  is  divided  by  lines,  the  stamp  is  of  a  much 
larger  size,  covering  in  some  instances  the  entire  face  of  the  brick. 

*  The  four  priratcval  capitals  of  Assyria  were,  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and 
Resen,  see  Genesis  x,  11  and  12.  For  the  identifications  of  the  two  latter,  see 
note  3,  page  2:i, 
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circamstanoes,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  mi  generis;  for 
the  usual  writing  which  is  found  upon  cylindrical  pieces  of  hard  baked 
clay  excavated  from  Nineveh  is  quite  distinct  from  any  variety  of 
character  which  occurs  on  similar  relics  at  Babylon.  The  Assyrian 
running-hand,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  extremely  minute  and  confused, 
and  the  letters,  by  their  sloping  position,  are  made  so  thoroughly  to 
intermingle,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  their  respective 
forms.  Mr.  Rich  (Babylon  and  Persepolis,  Plate  9,  No.  5,)  has  pub- 
lished a  fragment  of  writing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  this  difficult 
character;  numerous  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museums 
of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  relic  of  the 
class  that  has  been  ever  hitherto  discovered,  is  a  hexagonal  cylinder 
of  clay,  in  the  possesnon  of  Colonel  Taylor^;  which  exhibits  on  each 
side  between  seventy  and  eighty  lines  of  writing,  in  excellent  preser- 
Ta^ioOy  but  so  elaborately  minute  as,  I  fear,  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
analysis.  I  have,  indeed,  a  paper  impression  of  this  curious  record  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  characters  is  more  clearly  marked  than  on  the 
original  cylinder,  and  yet,  although  I  have  repeatedly  examined  it 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  I  hesitate  to  say  whether  it  most  resem- 
bles the  writing  of  Khorsabdd  or  Vdn. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  I  must  also 
notice  the  tablets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kalb,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beyroot.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Persia  many  years  ago  a  litho- 
graphed sketch  of  the  entire  sculptures  executed  by  M.  Bonomi;  but, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  was  no  attempt  in  that 
sketch  to  delineate  the  forms  of  the  characters.  At  present,  I  can 
only  cons'dlt  a  drawing  of  the  principal  figure  made  by  an  Armenian 
gentleman,  together  with  a  few  detached  specimens  of  characters,  and 
I  find  from  the  materials  that^  although  the  style  of  sculpture  at  the 
Nahr-el-Kalb  resembles  in  every  particular  the  figures  at  Khorsabdd, 
the  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  Medo- Assyrian  type;  a  circumstance 
which,  if  it  should  be  verified  by  more  elaborate  examination,  will 
have  the  important  effect  of  determinately  connecting  the  monuments 
of  Van  and  Khorsabad.  At  any  rate,  in  a  locality,  accessible  at  all 
times  to  European  curiosity,  a  question  of  so  much  interest  to  historical 
research  ought  not  to  remain  long  in  doubt*. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais,  with 
which  up  to  the  present  time,  the  public  are  I  believe  altogether  un- 

1  Lat«  British  Resident  at  Baghdad. 

*  From  an  examination  of  a  cast  made  from  the  monument  by  M.  Bonomi,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  the  character,  so  far  as  its  mutilated  condition  will 
allow  us  to  pronounce,  appears  to  be  of  the  Assyrian  class,  although  some  of  the 
groupea  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Vin  Inscriptions. — En, 
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acquainted.  They  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  M&l.Amir,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Uxii,  and  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  only 
English  traveller  who  has  ever  penetrated  to  the  spot*.  I  have  been 
obligingly  furnished  by  that  gentleman  with  copies  of  two  of  these 
inscriptions,  each  extending  to  twenty-four  lines,  which  he  transcribed 
from  the  rock,  and  the  number  of  new  characters  which  they  exhibit, 
characters  for  which  no  conjectural  equivalent  can  be  found  either  in 
the  Babylonian  or  the  Assjrrian  alphabet,  entitles  them,  I  think,  to  an 
independent  place  in  the  classification  of  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
writing.  It  is  probable  that  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  chiss  exist 
in  various  parts  of  Elymais,  but  the  tablets  of  Kal  Fara'iin  and  ShikaA- 
i-Salmdn  have  been  alone  hitherto  examined. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  classification  which  I  have  adopted  of 
the  complicated  Cuneiform  writing  embraces  the  following  diviisions :-« 

{Primitive  Babylonian, 
Achssmenian  Babylonian; 
r  Medo- Assyrian, 
I  Assjrrian ; 
El3rmaBan. 
It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  affinities  of  the 
respective  alphabets.     They  all  possess  a  great  number  of  signs  in 
common,  but  there  are  also  certain  characters  peculiar  to  each  system, 
which,  VLB  they  are  ^constant  in  their  respective  localities,  can  hardly 
be  explained  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  the  artist.    M.  Botta 
has  observed,  that  a  person  who  can  read  the  Khorsabdd  Inscriptions, 
can  read  every  other  species  of  the  complicated  character,  and  I  con- 
sider his  opinions  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect;  but  the  principle 
will  certainly  not  hold  good  in  an  inverse  application,  for  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  Achsemenian  Babylonian  is  of  some  extent,  and 
yet  I  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  identifying  a  single  name  in  the 
tablets  of  Vdn  or  Khorsabdd. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made^to  decypher  this  interesting  character.  Germany  took  the 
lead  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  Mines  de  TOrient,  vols.  IV.  V.  and 
VI.  (1814 — 1816)  there  are  several  elaborate  papers  on  the  subject, 
and  I  learn  from  Professor  Orotefend's  Essay  on  the  Cuneiform  cha- 

'  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  diaw  ftttentloa  to  tfae  antiquities  of 
Elymais,  although,  aa  I  was  indebted  to  oral  information  only  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  ruins,  the  accounts  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Baron  de  Bode  when  they 
▼isited  the  localities  to  be  exaggerated,  and  in  some  instances  incorrect  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Shikoft-i-Salmin,  were  particularly  mentioned  in  my 
Memoir  on  Suaiana.    See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol  IX.  p.  84. 
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racier^  forming  Appendix  No.  2,  to  the  seeond  Tolume  of  Heeien's 
Besearches;  (published  in  1815,)  that  hia  own  labours  were  either  sub- 
sequent to^  or  contemporary  with,  those  of  a  host  of  other  Archsdo- 
legists.  The  names  of  Tychsen,  MUnter,  Kopp,  De  Murr^  Hager, 
Millin,  and  Wahl,  are  particularly  conspicuous  among  the  early  inqui- 
rers, but  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  real  adyantage  resulted  from  their 
labours,  beyond  the  preliminary,  but  most  necessary,  process  of  clas- 
sifying the  characters.  This  classification,  I  understand,  has  been 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  late  years  in  England  by  Mr.  Cul- 
limore,  and  it  is  probable  that  Siguier  Mussabini's  work,  which  I  see 
announced  for  publication',  may  contain  some  attempt  at  phonetic 
expression.  The  laborious  task  however  on  which  M.  Botta  has  been 
engaged  during  his  excavation  of  the  Nineveh  marbles,  promises  to  be 
of  greater  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  than  all 
preceding  efforts.  Having  an  inexhaustible  field  of  comparison,  he 
has  been  employed  in  constructing  a  complete  table  of  variants,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  with,  orthographical  variations 
of  more  or  less  extent  furnishing  him  with  a  key  to  the  equivalent 
signs^  and  by  these  means  he  has  succeeded,  as  he  informs  me,  in  redu- 
cing the  Assyrian  alphabet  to  some  manageable  compass.  My  own 
labours  have  been  restricted  to  the  Aduemenian  Babylonian,  as  I  have 
found  it  at  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  and  Behistun,  and  I  have  attempted 
nothing  further  at  present  than  the  determination  of  the  phonetic 
powers  of  the  characters.  I  have  obtained  a  tolerably  extensive 
alphabet  from  the  orthography  of  the  following  names;  Achsemenes, 
Cyrus,  Smerdis,  Hystaspes,  Darius,  Artystone,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes, 
Gk>mates,  Magus,  Atrines,  Naditabirus,  Nabochodrossor,  Nabonidus, 
Phraortes,  Xathrites,  Cyaxares,  Martins,  Omanes,  Sitratachmes, 
Veifidates,  Aracus,  Phraates,  Persis,  Susiana,  Margiana,  and  Oro- 
masdes;  but  I  have  left  the  grammar  and  construction  of  the  language 
hitherto  untouched. 

The  anomaly  which  cannot  fail  at  first  sight  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  astonishment  of  Orientalists  is  that,  whilst  all  the 
Semitic  alphabetical  systems  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rigour  and  compactness,  the  primitive  lapidary 
writing  of  the  same  races,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  races  occupying  the 
same  seats,  should  be  constructed  on  a  scale  of  such  extraordinary 
amplitude  and  laxity^     Very  important  ethnographical  considerations 

>  "Oo  Cuneatic  Writiug/' announced  for  publication  bjr  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society  of  London. 

*  The  direction  of  the  Babylonian  writing,  from  left  to  right,  is  another  remark- 
able instance  of  departure  from  the  usages  of  the  Semitic  nations.     Professor 
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an  suggested  by  this  oizcnmstanoe^  but  whether  we  may  bo  att^orised 
to  inirodnoe  any  essential  modification  into  the  received  opinions  on 
primitiye  Semitic  settlement,  must  depend  on  thftt  analysis  of  the* 
ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages  which  is  eridently  on  the 
eve  of  execntion.  I  will  only  observe  in  this  places  in  regard  to  the 
Babylonkn  alphabet^  that  I  am  not  prepared  with  M.  Botta  to  admit 
the  existence  of  real  variants  of  character  iii  the  iame  monnmenty 
except  where  the  variation,  arising  from  a  mere  capricions  augment 
tation,  elongation,  or  collocation  of  signs,  is  patent  and  nneqnivocal. 
I  attribute  the  great  diversity  which  is  observable  in  the  internal 
orthogiaphy  of  nabes  and  words  to  one  or  all  of  the  fcmr  following* 
causes. 

Firstly.  Each  consonant  possessed  two  forms  representing  it  as  » 
mnte  and  as  a  sonant,  so  that  in  expressing  a  disyllabic,  in  whidr 
such  a  consonant  was  medial,  it  was  optional  to  employ  either  one  or 
the  otheTi  or  both  of  these  forms  together. 

Secondly.  The  vowel  sounds  were  inherent  in  the  sonuit  con- 
sonants, (and  perhaps  also  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  inutes,)  yet 
for  greater  perspicuity  it  was  dlowable  to  represent  the  vowels  at 
will  by  definite  signs. 

Thirdly.  Redundant  consonants  were  frequently  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose,  as  I  conjecture,  than  that  of  euphony;  and. 

Fourthly.  The  phonetic  organization  was  so  minute  and  elaborate 
that,  although  each  form  was  designed  to  represent  a  distinct  and 
specific  sound,  yet  in  the  orthography  of  names,  (particularly  foreign 
names)  the  artist  was  perpetually  liable  to  confound  tiie  characters. 

I  do  not  consider  such  variants  to  be  legitimately  interchangeable, 
but  I  believe  their  indifierent  employment  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of 
distingni^ing  between  the  respective  modifications  of  phonetic  power 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  M.  Botta's  table  of  variants,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
AsBjrrian  characters  to  those  which  occur  in  the  names  at  Behistnn, 
must,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  i^ord  an  ample  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Khorsabdd  Inscriptions.     In  inquiries  of  ihis 

Grotefend  has  pretended  that  a  direetion  from  right  to  left  is  the  natdrml  ordet  of 
cnzsiye  writing  among  the  Orientals  who  mt  crofB-legged,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
natoral  order  of  inscriptions  on  stones;  but  the  Ihiglish  translator  of  Heeren  has 
wdl  remarked,  that  this  distinction  is  altogether  fiuicifdl.  See  Heeren*s  Ke- 
searehes,  toL  II.  p.  348.  Putting  aside  the  doubtfdl  questions  of  the  origin  of 
Cuneiform  writing  and  the  direction  of  the  Hhnyaric  inscriptions,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  a  general,  if  not  an  universal  rule,  that  Semitic  lauguages  in  all  ages 
have  been  written  from  right  to  left,  while  the  contrary  direction  has  been  a^)pted 
In  the  writing  of  all  nations  of  the  Arian  family. 
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natnre,  indeed,  the  opening  of  the  fiisi  gallery  is  the  only  matter  of 
serionB  embarnusment;  at  each  snocessiye  stage  of  the  inquiry  diffi- 
ooltiee  reaolre  themselres,  and  the  entire  fabric  is  soon  laid  bare  before 
the  eantioQS  march  of  diligent  and  critical  research. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  the  peculiar  form  of  Cuneiform  writing, 
that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  it  must  haye  been  confined  exdu- 
sirely  to  sculptures  and  impressions.  In  Babylonia  and  Assjrria  there 
was  certainly  a  oursiye  character  employed  in  a  very  high  antiquity, 
83rnchronously  with  the  lapidary  Cuneiform.  We  meet  with  it  occa- 
sionally on  bricks  and  cylinders  \  and  if  these  relics  were  insufficient 
to  prove  its  authenticity,  we  might  refer  to  the  squared  Hebrew  whidi 
the  Jews  are  belieyed  to  have  adopted  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  first 
subftitnted  for  the  old  Samaritan  when  they  returned  from  the  cap- 
tirity  with  a  language  sensibly  affected  by  their  long  residence  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates*.  It  is  probably,  however,  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racter of  Assyrian  type,  to  whidi  Herodotus'  and  Diodonis^  allude 
under  the  titles  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian  writing ;  and  the  tablets  of 
Acicarus,  regarding  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  so 

1  ProfMwr  Grotefiend  alludes  to  tereial  of  those  lageads,  (Hsei«ii*B  Reseai'chofy . 
vsl.  II.  p.  S4A,)  and  KUproth  has  given  the  oopj  and  translation  of  a  similar 
impression  from  a  Babylonian  brick  in  his  Aperfu,  p.  78.  I  have  three  specimens 
of  the  same  character  under  my  eyes  at  present,  which  are  severally  copied  from 
Babylonian  bricks,  gems,  and  cylinders.  I  observe,  that  like  the  Coneifbrm 
legends  of  the  cylinders,  the  characters  are  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  impression ; 
the  letters  which  ran  from  left  to  right  are  evidently  allied  to  the  Phoenician,  and 
aeoording  to  Klaproth,  are  the  earliest  form  extant  of  Semitic  cursive  writing. 

'  Klaproth,  in  his  usual  dogmatic  way,  rejects  this  hypothesis  as  an  absurd  pre- 
tenmon  which  has  nothing  to  support  it  beyond  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  squared 
Hebrew,  he  says,  was  borrowed  from  the  Paimyrene,  and  its  antiquity  may  be 
limited  ^presque  avee  certitude**  to  the  fourth  oentory  of  the  Christian  era. 
Aper^o,  &0.  p.  79.  The  only  evidence  I  can  find,  however,  that  in  any  way  sup- 
ports this  assertion  is  that  of  the  ooins  of  the  Maccabees,  which  exhibit  the  same 
charaelen  as  the  Asmonean  medals  in  ose  before  the  ci^vity.  That  a  squared 
character,  however,  approximating  to  the  Hebrew  more  neariy  than  to  any  other 
Semitie  writing,  must  have  been  employed,  at  least  in  the  third  century  before 
our  er%  Is  shown  by  the  Arianian  and  Parthian  alphabets,  of  which  the  Western 
origin  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Wilson,  (see  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  900, 
261,)  and  I  have  also  met  with  Babylonian  gems  inscribed  with  Hebrew  chanwtsia^ 
of  which  the  execution  denoted  a  very  high  antiquity,  as  early  probably  as  the  age 
of  Alexander.  Gesenins  would  be  better  authority  than  Klaproth  in  a  question  of 
this  sort,  but  I  have  not  at  present  means  of  reference,  either  to  the  Qesehiofats 
der  Hebrtischen  Sprache,  or  to  the  Scriptorss  langinque  Phoenicia  Moon- 
nienta. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  87. 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  The  passage  is  quoted  f^m  Ctesias,  and  refets  to  the  inscrip- 
tions  of  Seminmis  at  Baghistan  or  Behistui. 

12 
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curious  a  notice,  were  inscribed  I  sbould  imagine  with  the  same  letters^ 
but  of  the  Achsemenian  Babylonian  class  ^  The  latest  monument 
upon  which  the  ancient  character  is  preserved  is  probably  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Tarki,  north  of  the  Caucasus,  a  relic  that  M.  Burnouf  has  with 
some  plausibility  assigned  to  the  period  of  Arsacide  dominion^.  In 
Babylonia  proper  its  employment  could  hardly  have  survived  the  era 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been  used  in 
Persia,  except  in  connexion  with  a  foreign  language,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ministering  to  the  pride  of  the  Acha?menian  monarchs,  who- 
claimed  to  have  inherited  the  science  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  glory 
of  Babylon,  it  ceased  no  doubt  to  be  understood  to  the  eastward  of 
the  mountains  after  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty.  Grecian  civili- 
zation then,  as  it  is  well-known,  replaced  for  a  while  Semitic  influence 
in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  when  the  Macedonians  retired,  they  were 
succeeded  by  that  tide  of  immigration  from  the  eastward  which  for 
many  centuries  imposed  a  Scythic  character  on  the  usages,  the  religion, 
and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  degree,  on  the  language  of  the  Parthian 
nation. 

11.  The  character  which  has  hitherto  been  denominated  the  Me- 
dian is  peculiar  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia.  It  is  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  interest,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  information 
which  it  embodies,  for  with  one  solitary  exception  it  is  employed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  translation,  but  in  regard  to  the  nation  to  which 
its  language  may  be  assignable.  As  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
Achffimenian  monuments  extend,  at  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  Bebistun 
and  Van,  and  also  on  those  relics  of  Achsemenian  rule  which  still  exist 
in  Egypt*,  or  which  are  of  Egyptian   manufacture^,  the   inference 

*  Democritus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  interpreted  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  column  of  Acicarus,  and  to  have  incorporated  their  contents  in  his 
ivorka  on  Babylonian  Ethics.  He  was  at  Babylon  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  b.c.  See  Clem.  Alex.  Stromata.,  edit.  Sylburg.  lib.  i.  p.  303,  and 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  11.  p.  105. 

^  M.  Et.  Quatremere  appears  to  have  especially  treated  on  tlie  ancient  cursive 
writings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Nabathaeans,  ■  Nouv. 
Joum.  Asiat.  tom.  XV.  page  244.,  sqq.  I  have  never  seen,  however,  this  article, 
which  is  highly  spoken  of. 

«  See  Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cun^iformes,  p.  176,  sqq. 

*  I  allude  to  the  Suez  stone  first  copied  by  Gen,  Dugua,  and  published  in 
Denon's  Voyage,  pi.  124.  See  Heeren's  Researches,  vol.  H.  p.  319  ;  and  Descrip. 
de  I'Egypte,  Antiquit.  M^raoires,  I.  3.  p.  269.  Lassen  has  described  and  trans- 
lated the  inscription  in  his  last  Memoir,  page  81.  See  Zeitschrift,  &c.  vol.  VI. 
No.  1. 

*  See  the  Inseriptlo  Vasis  ap.  Caylus,  tom.  V.  Tab.  XXX.,  published  and 
rendered  by  Grotefend   in  Heeren's  RaBewrches,  vol.  III.   last  plate.     For  the 
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appears  ineyiiable,  that  the  people  to  whose  tongue  it  was  appro- 
prated  must  hare  constituted,  under  the  AohsBmenian  dynasty^  one  of 
Uie  great  diyiaions  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  as  we  also  find  the 
tablets  upon  which  it  is  engraved  occupying  a  middle  place,  either  in 
actual  position  or  in  relative  convenience,  between  the  original  and 
vernacular  records  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Semitic  transcripts  on  the 
other,  we  may  further  argue  that  Uiis  great  popular  division  was  infe- 
rior to  the  native  and  then  dominant  Persian,  but  superior  to  the 
conquered  Babylonian.  An  indication  of  so  plausible  and  direct 
a  nature  immediately  leads  us  to  the  Modes,  who,  although  a  sub- 
ject race,  were  admitted,  it  is  well-known,  under  the  Achomenians 
to  a  certain  degree  of  participation  in  the  political  rights  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  it  is,  I  imi^ine,  on  such  grounds  only,  irrespective  of  all 
internal  evidence,  thnX  by  general  consent  the  name  of  Median  is  now 
assigned  to  the  writing  in  question. 

But  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  examine  the  subject  in  a  more  critical  and  elaborate  manner.  The 
tablets  of  Persepolis  and  Behistun  have  furnished  above  ninety  proper 
names  of  which  we  have  the  equivalents  in  the  Persian  character,  and 
the  repetition  of  these  names  in  many  places,  with  variations  of  ortho- 
graphy, has  contributed  a  further  help  to  the  classification  of  the  signs. 
With  such  fiftcilities,  then,  for  alphabetical  identification,  and  with  the 
extensive  field  of  grammatical  comparison  afforded  by  the  Behistun 
translations,  it  must  be  evident  that  under  patient  investigation,  the 
language  must  be  recognised,  if  it  have  a  living  representative ;  or  if 
entirely  extinct,  that  it  may  be  in  a  measure  resuscitated.  That 
investigation  I  have  not  yet  completed,  but  I  am  at  any  rate  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  following  observations  with  some  confidence. 

The  alphabet  contains  about  one  hundred  characters,  and  as  the 
vowels  (unless  they  commence  a  syllable)  are,  for  the  most  part,  inherent 
in  the  consonants,  the  phonetic  organization  may  be  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  elaborate.  There  appear  to  be  mutes  and  sonants  as  in  the 
Babylonian  alphabet,  and  the  interchangeabillty  of  the  letters  of  the  same 
class  is  carried  to  almost  an  equal  extent.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
fusion in  this  respect,  that  in  the  orthography  of  names  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  Persian  equivalents  whether  certain  characters 
may  represent  k  or  g;  t  or  d;  m,  w,  or  v;  p,  b,  orf,  and  so  on  through 
all  ike  classes  of  articulation ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
construction  of  words  these  mutations  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
fixed  rules.     The  division  of  words  also  by  the  disjunctive  sign   Y 

imeriptioii  on  the  Egyptiim  Ysse  in  the  Library  of  St.  Maik's,  diacovered  by  Sir 
O.  WUkiiisQii,  see  chap.  5  of  the  present  Memoir. 
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does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  arbitrary,  for  where  that  sign  is 
wanting  euphonic  letters  frequently  form  a  link  of  connexion.  But 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  alphabet  is  its  repugnance  to 
the  letter  r;  where  that  character  occurs  in  the  Persian,  as  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  articulation,  as  in  ark,  art,  arm,  arsk,  &c.,  i(^ 
is  in  the  "other  alphabet  universally  elided;  where  it  occurs  as  a 
sonant  in  the  one,  it  is  usually  changed  to  an  ^  or  to  a  guttural  in  the 
other*.  I  do  not  assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  letter  r  la 
unknown;  it  is  merely  disaffected  by  the  genius  of  the  language. 
There  is  evidently  also  a  close  afl&nity  between  the  n  and  /,  but  I 
hesitate  to  say  they  are  actually  interchangeable*.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  many  points  of  orthography  which  I  have  thus  noticed,  the 
structure  of  the  so-called  Median  alphabet  exhibits  a  very  close 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Babylonian,  and  it  is  precisely  in  those  points 
that  the  departure  from  a  Semitic  type  is  most  observable,  and  that 
both  the  one  organization  and  the  other  approach  more  nearly  to  a 
Scythic  (or,  aa  Dr.  Pritchard  calls  it,  an  Allophyliau)  character. 

Regarding  the  language  I  must  speak  at  present  with  considerable 
reserve,  for  my  researches  on  this  subject  require  to  be  extended,  as 
well  as  methodized;  and  I  have  not,  moreover,  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  branches  of  philology  which  might  entitle  me 
to  generalize  with  safety.  I  will  only  observe,  therefore,  that  in 
many  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  language,  the  eo-called 
Median  organization  is  of  the  Scythic  type.  In  the  employment  of 
post-positions  and  of  pronominal  possessive  suffixes  the  coincidence 
is  striking ;  while  in  the  declension  of  nouns,  not  merely  are  postfixed 
particles  substituted  for  casual  inflexions,  but  the  particles  are  fre- 

^  As  in  Armenian,  Greorgian,  and  Chinese. 

*  Dr.  Pritchard  observes,  in  his  Researches,  vol  IV.  page  385,  that  in  the 
langxiages  of  High  Asia,  "  the  n  and  /  are  interchangeable  consonants,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  Schott."  This  peculiarity  of  orthography  appears 
to  me  in  a  remarkable  way  to  connect  the  Scythic  with  the  Semitic  races.  In 
Pehlevi  the  substitution  of  the  n  for  the  Persian  r  (which  I  consider  to  be  the 
same  as  /)  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  language,  and  both  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  dialects  of  Babylonia  the  same  confusion  is  observable.  We 
have  thus  Labynetus  and  Nabonidus,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabochodrossor  Rubil 
in  Arabic  for  the  Hebrew  Reuben,  and  the  modem  Mendallijin  for  the  ancient 
name  of  Band-i-Najfn  (the  Mendalli  of  the  Maps). 

The  substitution  of  these  letters  may  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  Arian  lan- 
guages, as  in  alius,  alter,  in  Latin,  for  anyas,  antar,  in  Sanskrit.  Bdna,  in  Kur- 
dish, for  the  Persian  Bdld,  **  above."  The  neuKui/cwv  of  Dionysius  for  Il€VKaX€<x>v, 
&c.  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  verse  1143  of  the  Periegesis,  says  that 
the  name  was  written  indifferently  UevKoXcw  and  Ilf itkoi^c i? .  Feucela  is  PiUi  fgff 
the  Sanskrit  Pushliala:  .  ^^ 

1  ^1^ 
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qwMy  the  reiy  same  as  those  whioh  are  employed  in  modem 
Turkish.  The  pluralisiiig  particles  are  also  nearly  similarj  and  I 
peroeire  an  occasional  introdootion  of  a  Tartarian  gerund.  On  the 
other  handi  the  general  construction  is  rather  Arian  than  Scythic; 
the  members  of  a  sentence  (with  the  exception  of  those  Sojrthicisms 
that  I  hare  already  noticed)  follow  the  direot>  instead  of  the  inverse 
Dolloeation;  and  the  different  clanses  are  connected  together  by  a 
relative  pronoun  (or  rather,  perhapo,  a  particle;  fo?  it  is  singularly 
defective  in  its  developement)  instead  of  the  relative  participle  of  the 
Tartarian  dialects.  I  have  spmetimes  thought  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun may  be  foreign  to  the  language,  as  in  the  Osmanli-Turkish;  and 
that  its  employment,  together  with  the  Anti-Scythio  collocation  which 
it  necessarily  produces,  may  be  caused  by  the  desire  of  producing  a 
literal  translation  (in  which  each  individual  word  shall  correspond)  of 
the  Persiui  original.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  essential  incongruity 
which  the  language  exhibits  to  the  Scythic  type.  But  there  are  other 
elements  of  speech  of  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose.  The  jhtoo 
nouns,  as  &r  as  I  can  give  them  a  vocal  identity,  appear  to  be  Semitic; 
or,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Semitic  and  the  Scythic  dialects.  The  adverbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
apecially  where  they  are  used  co-relatively,  have  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Ariao  formation;  while  the  verbs,  if  i^ey  agree  in  principle  with 
the  Tartarian  dialects  by  forming  their  terminal  inflexions,  for  the 
most  part  with  pronominal  suffixes,  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the 
strange  anomaly  of  euphonic  ())  initial  modification,  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent,  but  apparently  of  a  kindred  character  with  that  which 
prevails  in  Celtic  ^  I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  identifying  very  few 
nunes  of  objects  or  verbal  roots.  Those  which  I  have  identified  are 
chiefly  of  the  Turkish  family;  but  I  have  been  sometimes  startled  by 
meeting  with  an  unequivocal  Semitic  term ;  and  a  great  number  of 
Persian  words,  particularly  titles,  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
language  in  their  full  integrity  both  of  sense  and  sound. 

Perhaps  I  am  hardly  justified  in  generalising  on  these  scanty 
grounds.  Inferences,  at  any  rate,  whioh  are  drawn  from  such  doubtful 
and  imperfect  premises,  and  which  are  supported  at  present  with  no 
evidence  beyond  the  mere  assertion,  cannot  be  expected  to  command 
much  ethnographical  weight  If,  however,  the  peculiarities,  both  of 
orthography  and  structure,  which  I  have  above  detailed,  can  be 
depended  on,  philologists  will  probably  admit  that  the  so-called 
Median  inscriptions  are  of  the  Scythic  family;  but  that  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  must  have  been  so  long  exposed  to  exterior 
^  See  Fiitduud  on  the  Celtio  Nations^  chap.  I*  sect  9. 
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and  anta^nist  influences,  as  to  hare  lost  much  of  its  distinctive 
character.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  which  I  at  present  enter- 
tain ;  but  I  refrain  from  pronouncing  any  definite  sentence,  until  I 
shall  hare  completed  an  analysis  of  all  the  materials  at  my  disposal, 
and  until  also  I  shall  hare  compared  with  all  arulable  accuracy  and 
care  the  structure  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  with  those  insu- 
lated dialects  of  Northern  Media,  which  certainly  pretent  several 
peculiarities  of  a  similar  character;  and  which,  if  the  language  be 
really  Median,  would  seem  to  possess  a  claim  to  geographical,  or,  at 
least  ethnographical,  connexion  with  it^ 

In  the  mean  time,  while  any  doubt  attaches  to  the  structure  or 
classification  of  the  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  it 
must  be  obviously  useless  to  try  their  nationality  by  the  usual  test  of 
an  affiliation  of  type.  If  the  elements  of  the  tongue  should  prove  to 
be  of  the  Arian  family,  and  if  the  Scythic  or  qua8i-Sc3rthic  character 
which  it  presents  should  be  recognised  as  a  secondary  developement, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  uncouth  amalga- 
mation with  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Media ;  for  although  the  Arian  origin  of  the  Modes  is  now  universally 
admitted*,  and  although  the  names  of  the  Median  kings,  as  they  are 
preserved  to  us  by  the  Greeks,  or  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions',  are 
manifestly  of  an  Arian  etymology,  still  the  connexion  of  the  country 
with  Scythic  races  was  sufficiently  close  and  continuous  to  account 
perhaps  for  a  copious  introduction  of  foreign  terms,  and  for  a  certain 
modification  even  of  the  primitive  structure  of  the  language.  We 
have  only,  indeed,  to  recollect,  that  Media  was  constantly  exposed  to 
irruptions  from  the  northward,  that  for  twenty-eight  years  during  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares  it  was  under  a  Scythic  yoke,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants   latterly   appear   to  have  been  so  thoroughly  intermingled 

1  I  allude  to  the  Georgian  and  Armenian.  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  the  13th  and 
14th  chapters  of  the  4th  Tolume  of  his  Researches,  discusses  in  the  most  ahle 
manner  the  ethnographical  relations  of  these  languages.  The  Armenian  he  classes 
among  the  members  of  the  Arian  family,  but  he  observes  that  its  daim  to  affinity 
is  remote,  and  that  it  has  been  bnt  recently  admitted ;  while  of  the  Georgian 
speech  he  obeenres,  "  we  may  set  it  down  as  one  by  itself,  unconnected  or  but  dis- 
tantly connected  with  any  other  idiom.** 

*  Heeren  considers  the  cognate  origin  of  the  Hedes  and  Persians  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  direct  proof;  (see  Researches,  voL  I.,  p.  824;)  and  Dr.  Pritchard,  through- 
out his  Asiatic  Researches,  employs  the  terms  Median,  Persian,  and  Medo-Peisie, 
in  an  ethnographical  sense,  as  almost  synonymous. 

'  For  the  etymologies  of  Frawartish  and  'Uwakhshatara  the  true  native  forms  of 
^pa6pTris  and  Kxm(dpijs,  see  the  Vocabulary,  in  Yocibus.  M.  Bnmouf  translates 
'Ao-rvoyijr,  or  Ajis-Dahika,  as  it  is  read  in  the  Vendidad,  '*  the  biting  snake.** 
See  KouY.  Jounu  Asiat.  IV.  series,  torn.  IV.  No.  20,  p.  498;     - 
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with  tiie  Sejtliio  tribes  of  SacsB  and  Cadnsii,  that  the  best  informed 
historians  failed  in  many  instances  to  distinguish  between  them ',  to 
admit  the  possible  SeyUiicism  of  the  original  speech  of  the  Medio 
race*.  But  if,  on  iko  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
should  be  fundamentally  Scythic,  and  the  departure  horn  that  type 
should  be  the  effect  of  an  intercourse  with  Arian  or  Semitic  nations, 
then  I  belieye  we  must  reject  the  possible  attribution  to  the  Modes  of 
the  centre  columns  of  the  trilingual  tablels.  In  that  case,  it  would 
become  a  question  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  what  constituent 
portion  of  the  Persian  empire  they  might  belong.  We  should  be 
obliged,  in  hct,  in  order  to  resolre  the  difficulty,  either  to  suppose  the 
Scythio  and  Arian  colonization  of  Persia  to  have  taken  place  simul- 
taneously; or  we  might  consider  the  Persian  immigration  to  be  of  a 
comparatiyely  recent  date,  and  we  might  assign  the  inscriptions  in 
question  to  the  aboriginal  race,  who  under  the  new  empire  had  lost 
their  political  individuality,  but  to  whom,  as  they  still  continued  to 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  country,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  address  a  transcript  of  the  national  records  in  their 
vernacular  and  only  intelligible  dialect. 

Independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  structure  of  the 
language,  there  are  a  few  incidental  expressions  scattered  through  the 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Cadusian  war  described  by  Ctesias  as 
occurring  during  the  reign  of  Arteeus,  refers  to  the  Median  revolt  under  Dejoces, 
and  it  is  possible  also  that  the  Caduman  expedition  of  Artaxerxes,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch gives  an  account,  was  conducted  against  the  same  people.  In  my  Essay  on 
Ecbatana,  I  have  noticed  this  confusion  between  the  Modes  and  Cadusians,  (see 
Jour.  R.  G.  Society,  vol.  X.  part  I.  page  126;)  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  the  subject  more  in  detail  in  a  future  portion  of  the  present  Memoir. 
One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Media,  I  may  add,  is  named  Ghudhrush  in  the  In- 
scriptions. 

'  There  are  many  notices  in  the  classics  which  connect  the  ancient  Median 
speech  with  the  Scythic,  but  whether  by  Scythic  in  this  case  is  meant  Schivonic 
or  Tartarian,  I  doubt  if  we  are  in  a  position  at  present  to  decide.  The  Sarmatte, 
or  Sanromatse,  who  spoke  Scythian,  although  badly,  were  certainly  a  colony  from 
Media.  See  Herod.  IV.  cap.  110—117;  Died.  Sic.  lib.  IL  cap.  3;  and  Plin. 
lib.  VI.  cap.  7*  Again,  Pomponius  MeU  connects  the  Sarmatse  with  the  Par- 
thians,  (lib.  IV.  cap.  3;)  and  of  the  Parthian  language,  Justin  (lib.  XLI.  cap.  2,) 
says  it  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  ScyUiic  and  Median;  while  John  of 
Malala  (Edit.  Dindorf,  p.  26),  quoting  from  some  unknown  passage  of  Herodotus 
says,  "  the  Parthians  to  the  present  day  retain  the  dress,  htnguage,  and  laws  of  the 
S^hians.**  8trabo*s  fiunous  passage,  p.  374,  in  which  he  connects  the  Modes, 
Persians,  Bactrians,  and  Sogdians  in  one  homo-glot  family,  refers  apparently  to  a 
later  period  of  Arian  colonization,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  quotation  which  he  also  gives  from  Nearchus  of  a  nearly  similar  purport,  as 
far  as  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  concerned,  can  only  apply  to  aa  eariy  an  age  as 
that  oi  Alexander's  conquest. 
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inacriptioDB  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  apon  thia  onrioiis 
etlmographioal  subject.  It  would  be  incouyenient  to  collect  or  semti- 
nize  such  notices  at  present,  but  they  will  form  a  legiUmate  and 
interesting  object  of  inquiiy  in  a  succeeding  portion  of  the  Memoir. 
I  will  here  only  obserye  that,  as  the  supposed  Median  Inscriptions  are 
found  exclusively  on  the  Achiemenian  tablets,  the  inyention  of  the 
alphabet  may  be  referred,  without  much  chance  of  error,  to  the  age  of 
Cyrus  the  Great;  that  as  they  are  appended  by  way  of  translation  to 
the  legends  of  the  AchsBmenian  kings  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  alphabet  and  language  in  which  they  ase 
composed  must  haye  been  currently  understood  during  that  interyal, 
•  by  a  numerous  and,  I  conoeiye,  an  integral  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Persian  empire;  and  that  the  solitary  instance  of  a  detached 
inscription  of  this  second  class  on  the  face  of  the  great  sculpture  at 
Behistun,  unaccompanied  by  a  Persian  or  Babylonian  transcript ^  fur- 
nishes a  clue,  at  any  rate,  either  to  the  habitat  of  the  race  to  whioh 
the  language  belonged,  or  to  the  nationality  of  the  artist  who  executed 
the  independent  record.  That  letters  of  the  so-called  Median  class 
occur  in  the  incongruous  inscription  at  Tarki,  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
does  not,  I  conceiye,  furnish  any  grounds  for  supposing  the  language 
and  character  to  have  been  in  current  use  during  the  rule  of  the 
Arsacide  dynasty.  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  powers 
of  the  three  species  of  writing  may,  certainly,  through  the  trilingual 
Achasmenian  tablets,  haye  survived  for  a  short  time  the  wreck  of  the 
Persian  monarchy;  and  in  default  of  a  better  medium  of  intelligence, 
it  is  possible  that  an  early  Parthian  king  may  have  thus  employed  the 
Cuneiform  character  to  commemorate  his  northern  expedition ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  involves  no  anachronism  to  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Ai.-...\.^  ui..;,  L..W  LviU  l;^.;iu  l^y  ..  U.acasiau  Satn:p  a:  .^uv  [.^nuJ 
of  the  Acha?ineinan  line",  and  I  may  add  that  the  intermingling  of  the 
alphabets,  moreover,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  a  remote  and  provincial 
barbarism.  The  extinction  of  the  second  class  of  Cuneiform  writing 
wa«,  doubtless,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  other  systems,  and  any 
romarks  that  I  may  have  to  offer  on  the  eubjeet  will  thus  be  intro- 
ducotl  in  the  following  section;  but  1  would  clraw  attention  to  the 
faotf  that  wo  can  hardly  suppose  a  language,  so  peculiar  in  its  charao- 

1  Thfa  {nicripUon,  which  refers  to  the  various  hUtorical  tablets  executed  by 
D«riu«  in  lUflVrent  finrts  of  his  empire,  is  ol  particalar  interest,  as  it  records 
sprvrml  iuun«c«  whioh  I  hav*  not  othexviae  met  with,  and  which,  indeed,  up  lo  the 
piCMnl  tam€»,  I  have  not  been  able  mtkfaiTlnrily  to  identify. 

*  1  iw«d  only  mention  the  attribatioB  hy  Ctesias  of  the  name  of  AtBaets  to 
Axtaxefxes  Mnemoo,  to  show  that  the  title  was  in  use  under  the  Acbsemeniana. 
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tor>  and  ao  extended  in  its  nse,  to  hare  become  obsolete  in  ita  native 
country,  without  impressing  its  tone  upon  later  dialects,  and  thus 
affording  a  clue  to  ita  own  elaboration  in  the  structure  or  yocabnlarj 
of  some  living  tongue. 

III.  The  preceding  observations,  compared  with  the  sequel  of  the 
present  ohapter,  will  be  found  to  present  the  contrast  of  exploration 
and  description.  Hitherto  upon  a  treacherous  soil  inquiry  has  moved 
slowly  and  darkly  forward,  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  fearful  of 
a  premature  announcement  of  results;  but  we  now  stand  on  firm 
ground,  and  have  a  beaten  track  before  us ;  our  only  chance  of  danger 
is  in  deviation  from  the  direct  line  of  argument. 

I  will  premise,  ihen,  that  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  to 
which  the  present  Memoir  is  exclusively  devoted,  are  the  peculiar 
records  of  the  house  of  Ach»menes.  The  earliest  monument  of  the 
class  at  present  known  is  the  inscription  of  Gyrus  the  Great  at 
PasargadflB^;  the  latest  dates  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus*. 
The  inscriptions  are  found  upon  rocks,  slabs,  and  pillara  at  Persepolis, 
at  Pasargadie,  at  Hamaddn,  at  Behistun,  and  Vdn,  and  detached 
apeoimena  of  the  same  writing  occur  upon  the  Suez  stone,  on  the  vase 
in  the  treasury  at  St.  Mark's,  on  that  curious  relic  which  is  known  aa 
Uie  urn  of  the  Count  Caylus,  and  lastly,  in  the  legend  of  Tarki,  to 
which  I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded.  The  situation  which 
these  inaoriptions  occupy  on  the  trilingual  tablets,  to  the  left  where 
the  series  is  horisontal,  at  the  head  where  the  succession  is  down- 
wards, and  in  the  centre  where  that  is  the  place  of  honour  and  the 
lateral  compartments  are  thrown  out  of  the  field  of  vision',  evidently 
marks  them  as  the  original  and  vernacular  records,  of  which  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  adjuncts  are  the  mere  translations.  At  Per- 
sepolis, moreover,  the  head-quarters  of  Achamenian  power,  an  im- 
portant document  is  met  with,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  the  usual 
iranBcripte ;  and  when  wc  perceive  also  that  it  is  this  particular  docu- 
ment, which  most  triumphantly  asserts  the  dominancy  of  the  Persian 
race,  and  which  repret^enta  tbo  feudatory  provinces  of  the  empire  as 

1  This  inscription  has  been  copied  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Porter,  and  Rich. 
Tbe  best  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  Laseen's  last  Memoir,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  VI. 
p.  152. 

*  For  Lassen^s  translation  of  this  inflcription,  see  Zeitachrift,  toI.  VI,  No.  1, 
p.  159,  sqq.     My  own  rendering,  in  chap.  5,  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  different. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  specify  t^e  relative  position  of  the  tablets  in  all 
the  various  iniscriptions  of  Persia.  Instances  will  be  found  of  the  three  different 
modes  of  collocation  which  I  have  here  noticed,  but  the  naual  order  of  the  series  ia 
from  left  to  right,  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  writing. 
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the  yictima  of  Persian  prowess,  we  discern,  perhaps,  in  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  record  something  more  of  policy  than  of  accident  \ 

As  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  will  be  elaborately  examined 
in  a  future  chapter,  I  shall  content  m3rself  with  observing  at  present 
that  it  is  of  the  Arian  type,  resembling  Sanskrit  very  closely  in  its 
grammatical  structure,  but  in  its  orthographical  development  more 
nearly  approximating  to  the  Zend;  while,  in  the  peculiarity  of  organ- 
ization which  requires  the  juxta-position  of  certain  consonants  with 
certain  vowels,  it  exhibits  something  of  a  Scythic  character*,  and  while 
it  inherits,  probably  from  the  same  source,  a  small  proportion  of  its 
vocables  and  roots. 

The  invention  of  this  character  and  the  extent  of  its  application 
afford  matter  for  curious  inquiry.  The  want  of  antecedent  documents 
supplies,  in  the  first  place,  a  negative  argument  of  some  weight,  that 
it  must  have  originated  with  C3rrus  the  Great;  while  the  extraordinary 
revolution  which  took  place  under  that  monarch,  and  which  suddenly 
acquired  for  the  Persian  race  the  supremacy  of  Western  Asia,  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  which  then  first  arose  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lapidary  character,  to  express  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of 
Persia  the  monumental  records  of  the  nation.  As  the  elements  also 
of  which  the  letters  are  composed  are  identical  with  the  elemental 
signs  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  alphabets,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  type  of  charcter  was  adopted  in  reference  to  those 
pre-existing  systems  of  writing,  systems  with  which  his  Semitic  con* 
quests  must  have  rendered  the  Persian  monarch  familiar.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  which  is  offered  for  examination  is,  whether  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  character  was,  with  the  exception  of  this  adoption  from  a 
foreign  source  of  its  elements  of  form,  an  original  alphabetical  inven- 
tion ;  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  transcript,  executed  for  lapidary  pur- 
poses, or  a  Babylonian  model  of  a  species  of  cursive  writing  that  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  nations  of  the  Arian  family.  We  have 
certainly  no  direct  acquaintance  with  any  such  Arian  prototype,  but 
circumstantial  evidence  is,  I  think,  in  favour  of  its  existence.  On 
this  subject  I  will  offer  tin  following  remarks : — 

^  This  18  ^e  famous  Gtobgraphical  Inscription  of  Niebahr,  marked  I.,  and 
copied  from  the  outer  face  of  l^e  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform.  For  Laa- 
8en*8  translation  of  the  amended  copy  made  by  Westergaard,  tee  Zeitschrift,  &e., 
Vol.  VI.  No.  1,  p.  42,  sqq.  The  particular  force,  however,  of  the  passages  to 
which  I  allade,  has  escaped  the  Professor's  obeenration. 

*  Dr.  Pritchard  observes,  in  his  Researches,  &c.,  vol.  IV.  p.  382,  "Another 
peculiarity  prevails  throughout  the  formation  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  lan- 
guages, in  which  certain  consonants  can  only  be  pronounced  in  juxta-position  with 
certain  vowels.** 
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1.  The  Persian  Cuneiform  alphabet,  although  it  has  no  pretension 
to  the  refinement  of  the  classioal  Sanskrit,  is  still  sufficiently  copious  in 
its  expression  of  the  phonetic  powers,  uid  sufficiently  precise  in  its 
application  of  them,  to  indicate  an  adyanced  stage  of  orthographical 
deyelopment.  It  is  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  altogether  free  from  con- 
fioaion  or  insularity ;  yet  its  organization  could  hardly  have  been  so 
perfect  as  it  is,  if  it  had  been  a  primary  attempt  to  give  a  bodily  form 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Arian  articulation. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Persian  Inscriptions  possesses  strong  charac- 
teristics of  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  distin- 
guished from  it,  by  that  uniform  permutation,  both  of  alphabetical 
powers  and  of  granmiatical  inflexions,  which  points  to  a  yery  remote 
period  for  their  conunon  separation  from  the  parent  stock.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  the  deyelopment  of  these  languages  should 
have  proceeded  for  so  many  centuries  pari  passu,  each  in  its  respec- 
tive path,  if  either  the  one  idiom  or  the  other  had  been  alone  indebted 
to  an  oral  medium  for  the  preservation  of  its  tone  and  purity  1  The> 
antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  assailed  as  it  haa  been  of  late  by  the  advocatea 
of  Buddhist  literature,  may  be  now  triumphantly  vindicated  by  an 
appeal  to  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions ;  and  as  the  Sanskrit  in  its 
purest  form  can  be  thus  shown  to  be  the  type  rather  than  the  refine- 
ment of  the  historic  Pali,  we  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  assume 
the  character  of  the  Maurian  dynasty,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
latter  dialect,  and  which  is  the  oldest  form  extant  of  Indian  Pal»o- 
graphyi,  to  have  been  itself  a  derivation  from  some  earlier  alphabet, 
that  was  in  use  amongst  the  primitive  colonists  of  Aryavarta,  for  the 
transcription  of  their  hymns  and  sacrificial  prayers.  If,  however, 
alphabetical  writing  were  known  to  any  branch  of  the  Arian  family 
prior  to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  it  can  hardly  have  been  concealed  from  that 

'  James  Prinsep,  who  first  decyphered  this  intereBting  diazacter,  was  stniek 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  most  archaie  form  of  Greek,  and  he  drew  up  aooord- 
inglj  a  comparstiTe  table  of  the  Pali  and  Sigaaan  alphabets,  (see  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  toI.  VI.  p.  382).  His  theory,  however,  has  fomid  little  favoor 
with  PalsBographers,  the  names,  powers,  and  series  of  the  Greek  letters,  together 
with  nnanimous  tradition,  establishing,  it  is  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
weay,  their  Phoenician  derivation.  The  extraordinary  similarity,  at  the  aaiDe 
time,  between  the  forms  of  the  letters,  as  they  were  used  at  a  very  early  epoch  by 
two  branches  of  the  Arian  family,  widely  severed  as  wsie  the  Greeks  and  Indians, 
together  with  the  common  direction  of  the  writing  from  left  to  right,  in  contra- 
distinctaon  to  the  Semitic  usage,  requires  still,  I  think,to  be  explained.  Prinsep^s 
attribution  of  the  Pali  character  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.  is  altogether  assumptive. 
The  reign  of  the  Nandas,  shortly  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  the  limit  of 
its  probable  antiquity,  although  for  the  transcript  of  the  Boddliist  doctrines  there 
must  have  been  a  cursive  Ariain  prototype. 
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diyision,  which  of  tJl  others  wm  fattest  adranced  in  Hagiology. 
Sacerdotal  influence  and  a  written  chanoter  are  in  the  East  alraost 
inseparable,  and  wbaterer  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  Books  of  Zoro- 
aster, it  seems  impossible  then^ore  to  suppose  that  the  Magi,  anteri<Nr 
to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  were  without  a  saored  literature  ^ 

3.  That  a  character  employed  for  ourdre  purposes  was  in  use 
under  the  AchsBmenidee  we  have  undoubted  evidenoe.  The  decree  of 
Cyrus,  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  records  at  Ecbatana',  tha 
edict  of  Darius*,  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes^  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  holy  writ;  and  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  we  also  know  that  tha 
national  annals  were  elaborately  written  out  and  presenred  in  the 
archives  of  the  stated  In  what  writing,  then,  were  these  public  docu- 
ments embodied  1  The  pecaliar  formation  of  the  Cuneiform  character 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  employment,  and  the  Babylcmian  car- 
sire  alphabet,  adapted  to  a  Semitic  dialect,  could  hare  been  hardly 
competent  to  express  the  peculiarities  of  an  Arian  tongue.  A  com- 
parison, indeed,  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  orthographies  of  the 
proper  name^  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  shows  the  extreme 
improbability  of  the  two  races  haying  employed  a  common  alphabet 
The  Babylonian  characters  could  neither  hare  represented  the  distinct 
aspirations  of  ihe  Arian  consonants,  nor  could  the  employment  of  the 
letter  r  in  a  compound  articulation,  which  the  Persian  so  much 
affected,  but  which  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Semitio  organs  of 
speech,  hare  by  any  possibility  found  a  place  in  the  latt«r  alphabet 
The  inference,  therefore,  obrioudy  is,  thiat  the  Achssmenians  must  hare 

^  The  veiy  elaborate  vocalic  organization  of  the  Zend  indicates,  I  think,  a 
comparativel/  recent  era  for  the  formation  of  its  alphabet;  while  the  disfigure- 
ment of  authentic  history  afTords  an  argnment  of  equal  weight  against  the  possible 
antiquity  of  the  oomposHion  of  the  Zend-Avesla.  At  the  aune  tirae^  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  Magi  having  poeseased  from  the  remotest  period,  books 
which  they  ascribed  to  some  proto-patriarch  of  the  name  of  Zoroaster.  These 
books  are  quoted  by  Plato  (Pol.,  B.  XXX).  They  were  in  the  bands  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Prodicus,  who  flourished  in  tiie  fifth  centory,  b.c.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Edit 
Sylbnrg,  p.  3e4).  They  supplied  Osthanes,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  bis 
Grecian  expedition,  with  materials  for  his  work  on  Magic.  They  were  expounded 
and  indexed  by  Hermippus  (Plin.,  Ub.  XXX.  cap.  1).  I  do  not  aUude  to  the 
later  extracts  of  EnseMus,  Suidas,  &c.,  or  to  the  published  Zoroastriaa  orades, 
for  their  daims  to  antiquity  are  apocryphal;  but  notices  of  the  UmtOt  and  flitti 
century,  b.c.  are  certainly  deserving  of  conddeiation. 

*  Eira,  chap.  VI.  v.  2. 
»  Daniel,  chap.  VI.  v.  9. 

*  Nehemiah,  chap.  II.  v.  9. 

*  Herod.  Ub.  VII.  cap.  100.  Diod.  Sic.,  Ub.  II.  cap.  3.  Heiodotoa  in  no 
pasBsge  expresrfy  mentions  the  royal  records,  but  he  notices  the  muster-roll  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes.    On  this  subject,  see  Heeiai*S  Besearches,  nA.  I.  p.  85,  sqq. 
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pofls^fised  a  cursiye  alphabet  of  donbtfal  origin  but  adapted  to  Arian 
articnlatioD,  which  was  employed  s3mGhronou8ly  with  the  lapidary 
Cuneiform ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  as  the  age  of  one  is  determined 
while  that  of  the  other  is  lost  in  antiquity,  the  derivation,  or  perhaps, 
the  transcription,  of  the  known  £rom  the  unknown,  would  be  in  the 
legitimate  order  of  erents. 

The  foregoing  observations  having  shown  the  probability  that 
such  a  character  did  exist  in  Persia,  antecedent  to  the  introduction, , 
or  rather  the  invention,  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  any  thing  can  be  eliminated  with  regard  to  its  form  or  type. 
All  those  ancient  systems  of  Persic  writing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  although  applied  to  Arian  dialects,  are  obviously  formed 
on  a  Semitic  model.  I  may  notice,  in  chronological  succession,  the 
writing  *  on  the  Cilician  Darics ;  the  Arianian  alphabet  (of  whieh  the 
earliest  certain  qiecimeu  is  the  transcript  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka'), 
with  its  derivatives  the  Numismatic  Bactrian,  and  the  character  of 
the  Buddhist  topes';  the  Zend^;  the  Parthian,  exhibiting  in  the  In- 

1  These  legendi,  I  believe,  tip  to  the  present  tune  have  never  been  decyfrfiefed* 
The  eoins  are  figured  bj  Mionnet,  vol.  Y*  plate  21,  and  Oeeenins  ^>eakB  of  the 
•baraeler  as  ''specimens  of  the  anoieni  Persian  writing."  (Script  ling.  Phoui. 
num.,  pari  I.  p.  74.)  By  the  generality  of  Numimatitts  they  are  referred  to  the 
dtiea  of  Sida  and  Cdenderis^  bnt  M.  Adrien  de  Longperrier,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  emblems  to  those  on  the  seulptores  of  KhorsabM,  wonld  refer  them  to 
Assyria,  under  the  mle  of  the  Aehsemenians,  (see  Ninevtf  et  KhorsabUd,  in  the 
Revne  Arehnologiqae  of  July  16,  1844.)  It  is  probably  to  this  writing  that  the 
apocryphal  letter  of  Themistoelee  allndes,  in  speaking  of  the  new  Assyrian  oharac- 
tecB  introduced  by  Darius.    Them.  Epist,  p.  117. 

*  If  Captain  Cnnningham  be  correct  (and  k  is  rarely  safe  to  dissent  from  him) 
in  attributing  the  bilingual  coins,  bearing  the  legend  of  "  Amogha-bhntasa-maha* 
K"  rajasa-rajiiya  kuiiandasa/'  to  Nanda  Mahapadmai  we  have  speeimens  of  the  Aria- 

nian Numifimatic  alphabet  sometime  anterior  to  the  age  of  Alexander;  and  the 
lApidary  character  of  Kapur-di  giri,  dating  about  a  oeatnry  after  that  era,  will  then 
be  a  derivative  rather  than  a  type.  Judging  from  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters^ 
the  rock  inscriptions  have  all  the  appearance  of  superior  antiquity,  and  Professor 
Wilson  appears  to  consider  the  legends  on  the  ooins  of  EucratideB  (ac.  161)  as 
the  earlieRt  specimens  of  the  Nundsmatie  Bactrian.  See  Journal  of  the  Aaiatie 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol,  VII.  plates  2,  3,  Ao.)  and  TOl.  X.  p.  1*7. 

>  For  the  Numismatic  Bactrian,  and  the  character  which  is  fonnd  on  jan, 
eylinders,  Ac,  in  the  Buddhist  topes^  see  Professor  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqna^ 

I  passim,  and  particularly  the  chayiter  on  the  Arianian  alphabet. 
*  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  diseiBsioa  of  that  eontreverted  qnestwn,  the 
origin  o(  the  Zend  character,  but  I  entertain  a  very  strong  M^[»icion  that  the 
lUphftbetical  system  is  far  more  modem  than  is  generally  sepposed.  Klapintii 
Would  assign  the  character  to  an  Indian  source,  (Aper^,  Ac,  p.  W,)  hot  all  the 
letters  with  which  he  has  brought  it  into  comparison  are  very  modem  degmda* 
tions  of  the  old  Pali  type,  and  the  lesemblanoe,  therefore,  can  but  be  accidental. 
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scriptions  of  Persia  at  least  three  yarieties* ;  and  the  Pehleyi,  lapi- 
dary^ numismatic  and  cursive*.     These  several  branches  of  Palie- 

(See  Prinsep^s  compamtive  Table,  Jonm.  Asiat.  Soc,,  vol.  YII.,  p.  276,  and  plate 
9  of  Klaproth*8  Aper^ii,  &c.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  early  Sassanian 
Pehlevi  is  to  all  appearance  a  connecting  link  between  the  Zend  and  the  Semitic 
type ;  for  it  is  only  through  the  Pehlevi  that  we  can  compare  the  Zend  letters 
with  the  Hebrew.     I  must  reserve  this  difficult  subject  for  future  examination. 

'  The  three  varieties  of  Parthian  to  which  I  refer  are,  Istly.  a  very  barbarous 
character,  which  is  found  on  the  tablets  at  Tang-i-SuKik,  near  Bebah^;  at 
Shunbor  in  the  Bakhtiarf  mountains,  and  in  a  cave  near  'Amadfah.  The  first 
set  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  M.  Bor^,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
after  the  Baron  de  Bode*s  copy ;  for  transcripts  of  the  others  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Layard  and  M.  de  Laval ;  2ndly.  the  character  of  the  inscription 
at  Holwan,  which,  in  my  Memoir  on  Susiana  (Joum.  Geo.  8oc.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  37)> 
I  have  named  Pehlevi,  but  which,  on  further  examination,  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
old  type  of  the  Parthian ;  and  3rdly.  the  character  of  the  Parthian  translation  in 
the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Ardesh'ir  Babegin.  De  Sacy  (Ant  de  la  Perse,  pL  1, 
A.  No.  4)  published,  and  attempted  to  read,  a  short  specimen  of  this  cUss,  from 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Porter  (Travels,  vol.  I.,  p.  512,  pi.  15)  contributed  a  long 
Parthian  Inscription  from  a  cave  at  Hajiab&d,  and  I  have  also  extenmve  legends 
in  the  same  character,  copied  by  myself,  from  the  ruins  of  the  five  temples  at 
Shahrizor.  I  doubt,  however,  if,  as  ProfSessor  Wilson  observes  (Ariana  Antiqua, 
p.  261),  the  Parthian  can  be  considered  to  form  a  stage  in  the  transmutatton  of 
the  Bactrian  Pali  to  the  Numismatic  Sassanian ;  for  the  latter  is  the  nearest  to  a 
pure  Semitic  type  of  any  species  of  Persic  Palaeography,  and  must,  therefore,  I 
think,  have  been  adopted  direct  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There  appears, 
also,  to  have  been  a  Parthian  Numismatic  character,  which  is  figured  on  some 
Arsaddan  coins  published  by  Mionnet,  vol.  V.  pi.  29,  and  which  is  also,  I  believe, 
noticed  in  the  Memoir  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  On  some  Medals  and  G^ns,  &e., 
&c.,  London,  1801,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  this  writing.  The 
character  on  the  Eastern  coins  of  the  Arsacides  (Vonones,  Undopherres  or  Gondo- 
phares,  Pacorus,  Arsaoes,  Orodes,  &c.)  is  a  mere  degradation  of  the  Numismatic 
Bactrian,  and  is  sufficiently  legible. 

*  In  the  time  of  Ardeshir  Babegin,  the  lapidary  and  numismatic  Pehlevi  were 
neariy  identical,  but  in  succeeding  ages  the  latter  became  very  essentially  degraded, 
as  has  been  clearly  and  elaborately  lAiown  in  M.  Adrien  de  Longperrier's  Essai  sur 
les  M^daiUes  des  Rois  Perses  de  U  Dynastie  Sassanide,  Paris,  1840.  At  the 
same  time  the  most  degraded  writing  on  Uie  coins  will  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  the  text  of  the  Pehlevi  books  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Parsis, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  classify  the  character  as  lapidary,  numismatic, 
and  cursive.  We  may  also  trace  the  kq»e  of  the  degraded  numismatic  into  ths 
cursive  character  now  in  use,  through  the  writing  which  is  frequently  fonnd  on  the 
interior  surface  of  jars  and  sepulchral  urns  disinterred  in  different  parts  of  Perna. 
The  short  legend  again,  written  on  the  breast  of  the  king's  horse,  on  the. great 
tablet  at  Shiipiir,  i^pears  to  have  been  engraved  while  the  Pehlevi  was  then  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  I  have  impressions  of  several  gems  which  still  further 
facilitate  a  connexion  between  the  modem  and  ancient  characters.  In  the  names 
of  the  Parsi  witnesses  attached  to  the  copper  Sasanam,  which  b  at  present  in 
poaession  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  we  have  probably  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Pehlevi  character,  as  it  was  carried  to  India  by  the  first  emigrants 
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ography  are  all  more  or  less  connected.  There  is  hardly  that  resem- 
blance between  them  which  should  indicate,  or  at  any  rate  prove, 
immediate  affiliation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  from  their 
diversity  of  organization,  that  the  systems  of  writing  were  formed 
independently  of  each  other ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  configuration  of  the  letters  of  each  system,  that  the  alphabets 
were  severally  adopted  from  a  Semitic  source ;  and  the  direction  of 
the  writing,  moreover,  from  right  to  left,  connects  them  in  a  common 
category.  But  there  is  good  evidence,  also,  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  an  Arian  character  of  an  equal,  if  not  a  higher,  antiquity 
than  any  of  the  preceding  alphabets.  The  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
the  Pali  writing  is,  I  believe,  found  upon  a  gem  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Amogha-bhata,  which  Captain  Cunningham  assigns  to  the 
age  of  the  Nandas^ ;  but  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  a  written  character  for  the  development  and  retention  of  the 
niceties  of  Sanskrit  grammar;  and  the  most  authentic  annalists  of 
Buddhism,  moreover,  circumstantially  relate  that,  after  the  death  of 
Sakya,  his  doctrines  were  written  out  partly  in  Sanskrit  and  partly  in 
Sindhu  (or  Pali);  while  translations  were  also  made  in  Tibetan,  in 
Chinese,  in  Scythic,  and  "  in  Parsicfor  the  inhabitanU  of  the  Parsika 
coufUrp^J*^ 

Now  if  this  Parsic  writing  were  brought  by  the  Arian  colonists  in 
their  original  migration  from  the  eastward,  it  would  of  course  follow 
a  direction  from  left  to  right,  similar  to  that  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Palseographic  systems  of  India;  and  it  would  thus  meet  the 
primary  condition  which  should  distinguish  the  prototype  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform.     We  cannot  perhaps  adopt  the  direction  of  any 

of  the  Zoroattriftn  fiuth,  when  they  fled  from  the  Aimb  army  on  its  approach  to 
Abilab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  sought  refuge  at  Sindto,  a  town  on 
tiie  coast  of  Ouzerat,  well  known  in  Arab  geography,  but  which,  without  this 
direct  testimony  of  Hamieh  IsfahinI,  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  the  St.  John  of  the  modem  maps. 

1  See  Journal  Asiat  Soc  of  Bengal,  voL  IX.,  p.  155.  The  same  eminent 
numismatist^  whose  forthcoming  work,  **  On  the  Coins  of  Alexander's  Successors 
in  the  East,**  is  likely  to  throw  a  most  valuable  light  on  the  subject  of  Arian 
Falnography,  assigns,  as  I  have  before  obsenred,  the  bilingual  coins  of  Raja 
Kunanda  to  the  elder  Nanda,  who  preceded  Chandrsgupta  or  Sandracottus,  the 
contemporary  of  Seleucos  Nicator,  by  two  generations.  If  this  appropriation  be 
admitted,  our  eariictt  specimen  of  the  Indian  VtJd  will  date  from  about  b.c.  370. 

*  See  extract  firom  the  Index  to  the  K&h-gyur,  transUted  by  Csoma  de  Ktfrds, 
in  Journal  Asiat.  Soc,  toI.  VII.  p.  282.  The  introduction  of  Tibetan  into  this 
list,  is  probably  the  natural  Tanity  of  a  Bud^iist  writing  in  that  language.  Scythia, 
which  is  identified  by  its  position  beyond  the  Sita  river,  is  called  the  Monkey 
Country,  or  the  Gold  Land. 
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system  of  writing  as  a  determinate  characteristic  of  alphabetical  type', 
for  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions  violate  the  Semitic  mle,  and  the 
Greek  again  reverses  its  Phoenician  model' ;  yet  the  circnmstance  is 
certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration ;  and  if,  therefore,  there  were 
an  Arian  and  Semitic  alphabet  synchronously  in  nse  in  Persia  prior 
to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  the  direction,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  character,  would  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter  type. 

These,  however,  are  hazardous  speculations  into  which  I  have 
been  unnecessarily  and  |>erhap8  inappropriately  drawn.  I  may  resume, 
in  a  future  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  the  subject  of  Palaaographic  affini- 
ties ;  but  it  is  of  more  consequence  at  present  to  explain  the  implica- 
tion, than  to  search  for  the'  origin  of  the  Persian  alphabet  A  brief 
description  therefore  of  the  tablets  on  which  this  character  is  found, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  its  employment,  will  close 
my  preliminary  remarks  "  on  Cuneiform  writing  in  general." 

The  fiamous  trilingual  inscription  of  Cyrus  the  Oreat,  which  still 
survives  on  a  ruined  pilaster  at  M(irghib,  is  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  its  class'.  In  the  two  short  lines  of  Persian  writing  that 
are  here  met  with,  we  have  only,  it  is  true,  eleven  distinct  characters ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alphabet  was  formed  in  a  doubtful 
or  incomplete  condition.  Perhaps  excavations  among  the  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  may  some  day  reveal  other  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  of 
greater  length  and  variety^;  and  the  claim  of  Cyrus  may  thus  be 
verified  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  a  perfect  alphabet     No 

>  The  bilingual  legends  on  the  coins  of  Konanda  afford  a  striking  proof  that 
the  direction  of  a  writing  depends  on  the  alphabetic  type,  and  not  on  the  langoage. 
The  inacriptiona  on  the  obvezBC  and  reverse  of  these  coins  are  to  the  same  effoct, 
and  in  a  common  language,  but  they  are  written  in  a  different  character.  The 
Bactrian  P^i,  which  is  allied  to  the  Semitic  alphabet,  follows  a  direction  from 
right  to  left,  while  the  Indian  Pkli,  which  is  of  the  Arian  ftunily,  reads  fiK>m  left 
to  right. 

*  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Bostrophide  Greek  reads  both  ways,  for  the 
first  line,  which  determines  the  direction,  is  from  left  to  right,  while  the  following 
line,  in  which  the  direction  is  reversed,  is  merely  the  complement,  that  was  tacked 
on  backwards  to  suit  an  agricnltnral  conceit 

*  This  short  inscription,  which  merely  contains  the  words,  ^*  I  am  Cyras  the 
King,  the  Acheemenian,*'  is  repeated  several  times  on  the  ruins  at  Mdrghib,  the 
remains,  probably,  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great 

*  I  consider  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  at  Miirghib  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  spots  for  excavation  in  all  Persia.  If  the  site  be  nally  thai 
of  Psaaigadse,  as  there  seems  'every  reason  to  believe,  we  might  hope  to  find 
among  the  monuments  of  Cyrus,  which  are  doubtless  buried  in  the  vicinity,  some 
record  of  the  liberation  of  Persia  from  the  Median  yoke. 
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feoords  kave  jet  been  discovered  of  Cambjses^  and  if  any  works  of 
the  class  were  execnted  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Magian  impostor, 
they  were  no  doubt  destroyed  on  the  recovery  of  the  throne  by  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

To  this  monarchy  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  conquest,  magnificent 
in  his  tastes,  and  possessed  of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Palsdography  of  Persia.  Im- 
bued, as  it  appears,  with  an  ardent  passion  for  monumental  fame, 
he  was  not  content  to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation  at  Per- 
sepolis  with  a  legend  commemorative  of  their  erection*,  or  with 
prayers  invoking  the  guardianship  of  Ormazd  and  hb  angels',  but  he 
lavished  an  elaborate  workmanship  on  historic  and  geographic  records 
in  various  quarters  of  his  empire,  which  evince  considerable  political 
forethought,  an  earnest  regard  for  truth,  and  an  ambition,  natural  and 
hardly  to  be  quarrelled  with,  to  transmit  the  glories  of  his  reign  to 
future  generations,  to  guide  their  conduct,  and  invite  their  emulation. 
At  Persepolis,  in  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  he  aspired  to  elevate 
the  moral  feelings  of  his  countr3rmen,  and  to  secure  their  future 
dominancy  in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  displaying  to  them  their  supe- 
riority over  the  feudatory  provinces  of  the  empire';  while  upon  the 
sacred  rock  of  Baghistdn  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  style  of  an  his- 
torian, to  collect  the  genealogical  traditions  of  his  race,  to  describe  the 
extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  relate,  with  a  perspicuous 
brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  reign.  We 
are  hardly  prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative  of  an  Eastern  despot, 
to  meet  with  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  truthfulness,  and  self-denial, 
which  characterize  this  curious  records  His  grave  relation  of  the 
means  by  which,  under  the  care  and  favour  of  a  beneficent  Providence, 
the  crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  subsequently  established  his  authority,  by  the  successive 
overthrow  of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts  most  strongly,  but 
most  ^vourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  In 
addition  to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Behistun,  we  have 
another  record  of  the  royalty  of  Darius,  at  Hamadan',  and  the  exten- 

1  See  loseription  marked  B,  in  Laasen^s  Znaammenstellnng ;  Zeitachrift,  toL 
VI.,  No.  I,  p.  170. 

*  See  Inaeription  marked  H,  in  the  flame  colleetioii,  p.  175.  In  chap.  V.  of 
the  pieaeDt  Memoir,  I  haye  given  amended  tranalatioiia  of  all  these  iiueriptions. 

'  iDflcription  marked  I,  in  Laasen^s  collection,  p.  175. 

«  This  IB  the  great  Inscription  of  above  400  lines,  which  forms  the  principal 
fubjeet  of  the  preaent  Memoir. 

'  See  Lasaen'a  collection  of  Inscriptions,  p.  179*    Inscription  marked  O.   This 
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sive  tablets  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  vhich  have  been  lately  copied^ 
contain  farther  particulars  of  his  descent  and  territorial  acquisitions 
together  with  a  last  solemn  address  to  the  nationality  of  his  country- 
men,  inscribed  by  way  of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchred  The 
numerous  inscriptions  of  Darius  add  twenty-five  letters  of  the  Persian 
alphabet  to  the  eleven  already  obtained  from  the  solitary  tablet  of 
Cyrus;  and  from  their  great  extent,  and  the  variety  of  matter  which 
they  embrace,  they  enable  us  also  to  obtain  a  very  tolerable  insight 
into  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  ancient 
Persian  language.  Cyrus  the  Great  had  set  the  example  of  appending 
to  his  Persian  records  Babylonian  and  Median  translations,  and 
Darius  adhered  to  the  same  method  of  giving  all  available  publicity  to 
his  historic  monuments.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  instance,  in  the 
geographical  inscription  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform  of 
Persepolis  where  the  Persian  writing  of  this  monarch  appears  without 
its  Median  and  Babylonian  adjuncts;  and  I  have  already  surmised 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  transcript  may  have  been  designedly 
omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  offensiveness  to  the  subject  nations,  who  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  and 
who  are,  perhaps,  even  stigmatized  as  enemies'. 

Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  inherited  to  a  certain  extent  his 
father's  passion  for  Petrogl3rphy ;  but  the  ambition  of  perpetuating  the 
victories  of  the  Persian  arms,  which  was  the  useful  and  ennobling 
object  of  the  one,  appears  to  have  yielded,  in  the  other,  to  a  mere  grati- 
fication of  personal  vanity,  redeemed  however  in  some  degree  by  the 
filial  regard  which  is  shown  throughout  his  records  to  the  memory  of 
the  monarch  who  preceded  him.  His  inscriptions  at  Persepolis, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  thus  devoted,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  erection  of  the  different  edifices  that  he 
added  to  the  palace ";  and  at  the  Medo-Assyrian  capital  of  Vdn,  where 

18  the  record  which  was  critically  examined  by  M.  Bumouf,  in  his  Mdmoire  snr 
deux  Inscriptions  Cun^iformes,  &c. 

^  For  Lassen^s  translation  of  this  long  inscription  of  60  lines,  which  was  veiy 
accurately  copied  in  1843  by  Mr.  Westergaard,  see  Zeitschrift,  p.  81 — 119. 

^  On  further  consideration  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  explanation  somewhat 
fanciful.  The  sentence  which  introduces  the  Geographical  list  may  be  rendered, 
perhaps,  '^  These  are  the  nations  which  I  hare  subdued,  together  with  this  state 
of  Persia/*  rather  than  ''  by  means  of  this  state  of  Persia,**  which  is  the  reading  I 
have  hitherto  adapted.  Lassen*s  translation  of  the  passage,  Zeitschrift,  p.  45, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  abandoned  by  the  author  when  he  peruses  the  present 
Memoir. 

^  Lassen,  in  his  Zusammenstellung,  has  eight  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  copied 
from  rliffercnt  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  There  are  also  repetitioiis  of 
s€>veral  of  these  in^riptions  upon  other  tablets  at  the  same  place. 
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there  is  a  l^end  of  somewhat  greater  length,  it  is  merely  to  the  nnsar 
tisfactoiy  purport,  that  as  Darius  had  failed  to  leave  a  memorial  of  his 
visit  to  the  city,  Xerxes,  the  son,  under  similar  circumstances,  had 
taken  care  in  his  own  person  to  supply  the  omission  ^  The  style  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  hoth  in  the  address  to  Ormazd  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  royal  titles,  is  closely  imitative  of  the  formula 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Darius;  but  the  thread  of  independent 
historic  narrative  which  distinguished  the  records  of  the  father, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  neglected  by  the  son ;  and  the  preser- 
vation therefore  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  monarch  is  almost 
destitute  of  general  interest.  We  gather  at  the  same  time  from  the 
tablets  of  Xerxes  some  curious  philological  data ;  modifications,  both 
of  orthography  and  structure,  appear  to  have  already  crept  into  the 
Persian  language,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  his  inscriptions ;  a  new  cha- 
racter, borrowed,  as  I  think,  horn  a  Semitic  source,  was  added  by  him 
to  the  alphabet,  and  the  royal  title  of  Jchshdyaihiya  (or  king)  was 
replaced  under  his  reign  by  its  synonym  of  Naqa*;  whilst  the  com- 
pound words,  also,  of  the  preceding  century  are  found  in  a  few 
instances  to  be  divided,  and  to  be  subjected  to  inflexion  in  each 
element;  the  first  lapse  being  thus  perhaps  observable  from  the 
original  concrete  form  to  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  Zend'. 

Posterior  to  the  age  of  Xerxes,  one  legend  only  has  been  yet  dis* 
covered.  It  is  found  at  Persepolis  in  duplicate,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest.     The  tablet,  which  was  first  disinterred  and  copied  by  Mr. 

1  The  iDflcription  of  Vto  is  given  by  Professor  Lassen,  after  Schultz^s  copy, 
ZeitBcbrift,  p.  176.  The  transcript,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
present  Memoir,  and  which  follows  the  MS.  of  M.  Bor^  is  more  complete  than 
8chaltz*B  copy,  but  is  still  defeotiye  in  the  last  two  lines. 

*  I  am  periiaps  hardly  justified  in  this  statement.  There  is,  certainly,  no  auto- 
graphic rock  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes  which  bears  the  title  of  Naqa  (?) ; 
the  term  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Darius  upon  the  Suez  stone,  and 
npon  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  both  of  which  relics  are  assigned  to  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes; [see  Orotefend*s  Neue  BeitrSge  zur  Erlauterung  der  Babylonischen 
Keilschrift,  p.  34;  and  Lassen^s  last  Memoir,  page  80;  the  honorary  legend  also 
of  Artystone  at  Persepolis  has  the  same  title  of  Naqa  in  apparent  allusion  to  Darius 
Hystaspes.  If  Naqa  were  a  title  first  introduced  by  Xerxes,  the  three  records 
aboTe  noticed  must  be  referred  to  Darius  Nothus,  and  I  am  unwilling,  without 
further  CTidence,  to  adopt  such  an  appropriation.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes, 
the  term  Naqa  and  Phthdyaihiijfa  are  employed  indifferently. 

*  I  allude  to  the  terms  A*urahya  Mtutddha  and  Par*uwa^zan6ndm  for  A^ura* 
nuuddha  and  Par'uMondndm,  The  title,  however,  which  is  usually  written  Dhu* 
r^fo^pijfa^  both  by  Xerxes  and  Darius,  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  the  latter 
king  at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  to  be  contracted  in  a  single  word  Dhuridpiifa^  and  the 
division,  therefore,  of  compounds  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a  determinate  effect  of 
degradation  in  the  language.  * 
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Rich,  and  for  the  duplicate  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Westergaard,  is  of  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus*,  and  its  great 
value  consists  in  the  production  which  it  gives  to  that  monarch  of  the 
line  of  Achsemenian  royalty,  in  a  direct  descent  from  Arsames,  the 
grandfather  of  Darios.  It  is  farther  curious  in  affording,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  compound  characters*,  and  by  a  sensible  variation  of 
grammatical  structure,  additional  proofs  of  the  change  which  the 
Persian  language  was  gradually  undergoing,  as  it  came  into  more 
general  and  vernacular  use'.  As  the  tendency,  indeed,  of  its  popular 
employment  must  have  necessarily  been  to  emancipate  it  from  the 
trammels  of  nice  grammatical  propriety,  under  which  it  appears  in  its 
earliest  form,  and  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  a  careful 
written  cultivation,  I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander's conquest,  as  the  probable  era  from  which  we  may  date  its 
bifurcation  into  the  two  distinct  channels,  that  it  would  f^pear  to 
have  subsequently  pursued.  I  would  suppose  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  an  oral  dialect,  it  lost  its  compound  and  many  of  its  distinctive 
articulations,  its  redundant  relatives,  its  inflexions  of  case  and  gender, 
and  that  it  thus  gradually  subsided  into  the  vernacular  form  which  it 
possessed  probably  on  the  institution  of  the  SassaniaA  monarchy,  and 
which  continued  with  little  variation  to  the  Arab  conquest.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  also,  I  would  conjecture,  that  whilst  it  was  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  much  of  its  original  vigour  and  flexibility,  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  priesthood  as  a  vehicle  for  religious  teaching  ;  that  it  was 
modified  and  augmented  by  further  intercourse  with  its  cognate 
branches  to  the  eastward;  and  that,  as  a  sacred  dialect,  it  was  refined 
and  systematized  by  sacerdotal  care,  until  it  became  finally  embodied 
in  the  highly  artificial  forms  of  alphabetical  expression  and  of  gram- 

1  This  inscription  was,  I  believe,  first  published  and  imperfectly  rendered  by 
Professor  Grotefend,  in  the  Neue  Beitrage,  s.  13,  from  the  copy  in  the  Britiah 
Museum.  The  text  of  the  inscription  was  given  entire  in  Rich*s  work,  Plate 
XXIII.,  and  it  forms  the  principal  subject  of  Lassen's  article,  "On  some  new 
Cuneatic  Inscriptions,*'  in  the  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  III.  No.  16,  p.  442.  Wester- 
gaard's  dupiieatej  which  was  transcnbeu  in  I'iU.i  i^ihe  siab  having  been  previously 
laid  bare  and,  I  suppose,  copied  by  Messrs.  Flan  din  and  Coste),  and  which  amends 
the  text  of  Rich  in  some  important  passages,  has  been  published  and  translated  by 
Lassen,  in  his  last  Memoir,  p.  159. 

2  In  one  of  these  characters  the  two  inscriptions^vary.  Rich  has  5M  and 
Westergaard  ^^jy. 

3  On  the  Egyptian  vase  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  which  also  dates  fram 
the  age  of  Ochus,  the  orthography  of  the  language  is  even  more  degraded  than  at 
Pcrsepolis;  for  the  name  of  Arlak^hshatrd  is  there  found  to  be  corrupted  to 
Ardak^hchashcha. 
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matical  structure  which  we  find  it  to  exhibit,  at  the  present  day  in 
the  Hagiographic  books  of  the  Parsis^ 

I  have  little  more  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  Cuneiform 
writing.  The  Persian  character  was  no  doubt  currently  understood 
at  the  period  of  the  Greek  invasion ;  but  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  anomalous  legend  of  Tarki,  there  is  no  monument  of  the  class 
yet  known  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  The  Parthian  monarchs,  as  it  is  well  known, 
employed  the  Greek  character  upon  their  Western,  and  the  Arianian  on 
their  Eastern  coins,  while,  in  the  rock  inscriptions,  which  they  sparingly 
executed  in  different  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  several  varieties  of 
type,  adopted  either  in  different  ages,  or  by  different  races,  indicate  a 
common  and  Semitic  origin. 

We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Persian  Cuneiform  writing 
expired  with  the  rule  of  the  Ach»menian  kings;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge even  of  the  character  wa^s  altogether  lost  before  the  restoration 
of  Magism  by  Ardeshir,  the  son  of  B^bek.  If  I  could  ascertain  the 
precise  period  of  the  authorship  of  the  Zend-Aveeta,  I  might  more 
nearly  indicate  the  era  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  ancient  writing. 
Not  many  centuries  could  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  the  invention  of  the  Zend  alphabet,  or  the  language,  to  which  that 
alphabet  was  appropriated,  would  hardly  have  preserved  so  much  of 
the  structure  of  the  Achsemenian  Persian;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  compilation  of  the  works  of  Zoroaster,  for  which  I  conclude  the 
alphabet  to  have  been  formed,  must  have  taken  place,  apparently,  at  a 
period  when  not  only  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  were  illegible,  but 
when  their  contents  even  had  faded  from  public  memory,  or  the  priest- 
bood  could  neither  have  had  the  audacity  nor  the  desire  to  darken 
authentic  history  by  the  distorted  and  incomplete  allusions  to  Jemshid 
and  the  Kayanian  monarohs  which  are  found  in  the  Vendiddd  Sade 
and  in  the  ancient  hymns,  and  which  originated  those  romantic  stories 
r^arding  Asiatic  empire,  that  have  ever  since  obtained  currency  in 

1  I  am  aware  that  in  thus  saggesting  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  for  the 
lednction  of  the  Zend  language  to  its  present  form,  I  am  treading  on  dangerotm 
ground;  but  I  am  obliged  to  aay  that  M.  BomonTB  argomenta  have  altogether 
hSled  to  convince  me  that  the  Zend  was  immediatelj  cognate  with  the  Vedic  Sana- 
bity  or  indeed,  that  it  was  ever  a  spoken  tongae.  It  is  certain  that  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  is  not  a  derivation  from  the  Zend;  the  two  forms  of  speech  may 
possibly  have  existed  synchronously,  one  as  a  Demotic  and  the  other  as  a  Hieratic 
bnguage ;  but  in  that  case  the  disfigurement  of  historical  names  and  the  straining 
ifter  artificial  etymologies,  which  occur  in  every  page  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  are 
points  which  will  hardly  admit  of  explanation.  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in 
mother  place. 
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the  East  The  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  which 
is  commemorated  in  a  Cufic  legend  preserved  on  the  spot  as  having 
been  achieved  hy  a  Kurdish  secretary  and  a  Magian  priest  of  Persia 
in  A.H.  344,  can  only  by  possibility  apply  to  the  records  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  monarchs,  that  are  interspersed  among  the  more  ancient 
tablets  ^ 

Those  tablets  have  been  as  a  sealed  letter  to  the  world  for  at  least 
twenty  centuries.  It  has  been  reserved  for  civilized  Europe  to  reveal 
their  mysteries,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  already  made  are  but  a  prelude  to  others  of  far  greater  moment, 
that  will  reward  the  toils  of  continued  investigation. 

In  the  following  Memoir,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  i 
following  series  of  Memoirs,  I  propose  to  examine  the  three  classes  of  ■ 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  succession.  The  Persian  writing,  as  it  is 
the  least  difficult,  will  form  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  present  Essay; 
but  if  health  and  leisure  permit,  I  hope  subsequently  to  extend  ih», 
inquiry  with  the  same  labour  and  attention  to  the  Median  and  Bi^y-^ 
Ionian  Inscriptions.  The  elaboration  of  the  one  will  possess  the  sole 
interest  of  language,  but  in  the  other  we  may  look  for  historical  dis- 
coveries, associated  with  many  prominent  features  of  Scripture  chro- 
nology, and  ascending  probably  to  an  early  age  in  the  colonization  of 
Western  Asia. 

1  See  De  Sacy^s  Antiquity  de  la  Perse,  p.  137.  The  author  of  the  Mojmal-eli 
Taw&rikh  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hamzeh  Isfahdnf  (whose  evidence  k 
always  valuable  on  the  subject  of  Persian  antiquities),  that  a  M6bid  having  beo^ 
invited  to  read  the  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  interpreted  the  legends  t 
signify  that  '^  King  Jem  had  done  so  and  so,  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  monthJ 
Had  the  explanation  referred  to  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  the  ooincideiie 
would  have  been  remarkable;  for  the  various  actions  of  Darius  are  there  recorde 
according  to  their  respective  dates,  but  at  Persepolis  chronological  annalism  is 
attempted.  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  real  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  of  the  Takfat^j 
Jemshid  are  to  the  present  day  undecyphered. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Alphabet. 

The  characters  that  have  hitherto  been  discoyered  in  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  writing  amount  to  thirtj-nine.  The  alphabet  was  doubt- 
less formed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  Persian  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  general  resemblance  may  thus  be  traced  between  its 
organization  and  that  which  distinguishes  the  PaJadographic  sjrstems 
of  other  branches  of  the  Arian  family;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
constructions  are  £Eir  from  being  identical.  In  the  place  of  the  very 
elaborate  vocalic  organization  which  characterizes  the  alphabets  of  the 
Zend  and  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  even  of  the  primi- 
tive Pali,  the  Persian  writing  exhibits  a  simplicity  which  more  nearly 
connects  it  with  a  Semitic  type.  It  employs  three  characters  only  to 
represent  the  ''  matres  lectionis."  It  admits  not  of  the  epenthesis  of 
the  Zend',  nor  of  duplication,  nor  of  the  artificial  developments  of  the 
'ffuna,  and  of  the  vriddhi.  It  acknowledges  no  law  of  saruihi,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  it  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  in  a  comparatively 
crude  and  unfinished  state.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the 
fJEunily  ties  of  the  language  to  which  it  wajs  appropriated,  adopt  for  it 
the  same  classification  that  Indian  grammarians  have  assigned  to  the 
Devanagari  alphabet ;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt  if  any  such  classifi- 
cation were  recognized  at  the  period  of  the  execution  of  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions ;  for  many  of  the  links  which  that  system  requires  are 
found  to  be  defective  in  the  Persian  alphabet,  many  of  the  articu- 
lations of  the  language  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Indian  organs  of 
speech,  and  an  orthographical  principle,  moreover,  imperfectly  carried 
out,  but  evidently  allied  in  origin  to  the  Scythic  law  of  the  juxta- 
position of  certain  consonants  with  certain  vowels,  is  observed  to  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  alphabet,  and  within  the  range  of 
its  application,  to  contrast  in  a  very  remarkable  way  with  every  other 
species  of  Arian  writing.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
followed  the  general  order  of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  and  although  in 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  I  shall  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  divide  the 

>  I  Rllude  to  the  euphonic  iDtroduction  of  •  or  u  before  a  consonant  in  order  to 
harmonize  with  the  vowel  which  follows.  It  is  a  pecoliarity  of  Zend  orthography 
of  irregular,  but  very  general  application,  and  is  apparently  allied  in  origin  to  that 
principle  of  organization  in  the  Tartarian  dialects,  which  is  termed  the  Harmony 
of  the  Vowels. 
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letters,  as  fj&r  as  they  will  admit,  into  the  different  classes  of  Sanskrit 
articulation,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  institute  a  close  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  writing;  nor,  except  as  deriyatiyes  from 
a  common  but  a  yery  remote  source,  shall  I  yenture  to  place  them  in 
the  same  Palseographic  category.  The  Persian  yowels  are  thus 
represented : — 

^  a  and  a  (init.)  ?5  i,  and  /R  u  or  *u, 

m  d  and  a.  The  true  and  legitimate  power  of  this  character  is 
unquestionably  a  long  d,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  W,  and  the  Zend 
joi ;  but,  where  it  is  used  as  an  initial,  it  represents  the  short,  as 
well  as  the  long  sound  of  the  yowel.  We  haye  a  precisely  analogous 
instance  of  the  double  employment  of  the  character  in  its  Pehleyi 
transcript  as,  and  if  we  consider  the  atn  and  alif  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
alphabets  as  a  single  character,  such,  indeed,  as  they  became  in  the^ 
application  of  those  alphabets  to  Arian  languages^,  we  shall  remark 
the  same  or  a  yery  similar  orthographical  defect  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  early  Semitic  writing*.  The  Indian  alphabetical 
systems  escaped  this  want  of  precision,  by  distinguishing  between 
initials  and  medials,  and  the  Zend  attained  the  same  end  by  redupli- 
cating the  primitiye  sign,  (which  was  nothing  more  than  the  Semitic 
ain),  and  by  thus  employing  the  two  characters  as  and  au  to  repre- 
sent respectiyely  the  short  and  the  long  powers  of  the  yowel ;  but  in 
an  alphabet  which  was  innocent  of  such  refinements,  and  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  short  sound  of  a  in  the  middle  of  a  word  by  a  dis- 
tinct character  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  principle  of  organi- 
zation, a  confusion  in  the  representation  of  that  sound,  as  an  initial 

*  The  AS  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  is  nuuiifestly  a  modification  of  the  Saaaa- 
nian  A^  or  Parthian  ^ ,  which,  again,  were  certainly  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  ]fi 
yet  the  Pehleyi  employed  the  as  ttrictly  as  the  representatiTe  of  the  Hebrew  2>^. 

*  The  Hebrew,  for  instance  employed  the  ^  to  express  the  long  a  as  the  com- 
plement of  a  syllable,  but  initially,  the  power  was  short,  unlen  pointed  otherwise. 
It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Semitic  aitf,  oiit,  vauy  and  yod, 
were  originally  consonants,  and  that  their  employment  as  vowels  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Greek  orthography.  Does  not  howeyer  the  organization  of  the  Cunei- 
form vowels,  and  their  apparent  adoption  from  a  Semitic  type,  render  this  posi- 
tion very  doubtful  ?  See  Wallas  Examination  of  Hebrew  Orthography,  vol.  II. 
page  221. 
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articulation,  appears  to  have  been  inevitable ;  unless,  indeed,  a  pecu« 
liar  initial  sign  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  like  the  Sanskrit 
V,  the  character  which  properly  represented  the  long  d  would  offer 
the  only  method  of  expression. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  undertake  an  argument  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  short  sound  of  a  was  optionally  inherent  in  all  the 
consonants  of  the  Persian  alphabet.  This  principle  of  organization  is 
common  to  every  single  branch  of  Arian  Palaeography,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Zend.  Previously  to  the  employment  of  the  "  matres 
lectionis"  as  vowel  signs,  it  was  also  probably  common  to  the  various 
systems  of  Semitic  writing,  and  to  whichever  source,  therefore,  we  may 
attach  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  it  would  have  been  indeed  remarkable 
if  the  character  had  departed  from  so  universal  a  t3rpe.  The  absence, 
at  the  same  time,  of  any  method  of  indicating  the  suppression  of  this 
vowel-sound  in  a  compound  articulation,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is 
productive  of  some  embarrassment.  In  the  latter  case,  if  we  remember 
that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  admits  of  no  termination  in  a 
consonant,  except  in  regard  to  the  characters  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  Sanskrit  anuswdra  and  visarga ',  we  obtain  a  certain  extent  of 
orthographical  precision;  but  in  compensation  for  the  phala  of  the 
Indian  alphabets,  a  system  of  combined  expression  which  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  formation  of  an  Arian  character*,  we  can  only  rely 
on  etymological  affinities,  and  in  a  few  cases  on  the  aspirative  deve- 
lopment which  we  perceive  in  the  character  preceding  a  liquid,  or  a 
semi-vowel,  and  which  we  know  to  be  the  effect  of  a  coalition  of  the 
powers.  To  these  questionable  points  of  orthography  attention  will 
be  directed  in  another  place.  At  present  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  employment  of  the  letter  m ,  as  an  initial,  a  medial, 
and  a  final. 

I.  In  the  following  names  and  well  defined  words,  the  character 
unquestionably  represents  the  short  a  of  the  cognate  languages. 

jlriya,  '*an  Arian";  compare  Sans.  ^r4,  Greek  'Apia. 

Jrtak'hshatrd ;  Arta  is  written  in  Heb.  niK,  in  Sass.  il2 11,  in  Gr.  'Ajora, 

Pers.  4>yl. 

>  In  the  absence  of  any  mgn  equivalent  to  the  virdma,  I  have,  perhaps,  adopted 
this  concluBion  too  hastily.  There  is  at  any  rate  a  terminal  t  in  the  ablative 
Par*uviyal,  and  according  to  Sanskrit  orthography  we  should  read  atar,  rather  than 

atara  (^nRj    for  the  preposition  ^  within." 

*  The  edicts  of  Asoka  exhibit  many  examples  of  compound  characters,  although 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  which  prevailed  in  the  later  Devanagari. 

n  2 
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A'uTianBzdA ;  for  A'ura  compare  Sans.  V1TT.»  Zend  xi?)W>St  Sass.  2^211, 

Pers.  .J. 
i^friydtiya,  the  name  of  a  month,  in  Sanskrit  vf^HIJi:. 
^niimaka,  "the  intercalary  month,"  in  Sans.  l|f|IM4C  **i^e  unnamed.*' 
^dam,  ^^ego";  compare  Sans.  W^»  and  Zend  (?<as  azem. 
AwsL,  ^^ille,"  the  remote  demonstrat.  pron. ;  compare  Zend  as»as,  Pers.  J . 
ilbiya,  "adversus,"  in  Sanskrit  ^rfW,  in  Zend^jAs*  and  perhaps  j»aj. 
i^sbdra,  "eques,"  Pers.  j\yJf  from  Sans,  ^l^,   Zend  4^q)j)as;  compare 

Peh.  asobdr. 
A«m&D^  "coelum,"  Zend  AsyJUS(j)As»  Pers.  ^Juk»J ;  compare  Vedic  ^Kf^. 
i^tara,  "inter,"  Sans.  W^»  Zend  (^^^^as,  Persian^jjl . 

The  most  freqnent  employment  of  the  character,  however,  as  an 
initial,  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  is  to  express  the  temporal 
augment  in  the  past  tenses  of  verbs,  where  the  analogy,  both  of 
Sanskrit  and  Greek,  requires  that  it  should  represent  the  short  rather 
than  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel.  Instances  of  this  employment  will 
be  found  in  every  line  of  the  inscriptions,  and  a  few  words  are  also 
met  with,  in  which,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  privative  particle*,  it  must 
necessarily  express  the  same  phonetic  power  *, 

Its  identification  as  the  representative  of  the  long  sound  of  the 
vowel,  when  used  as  an  initial,  is  more  difficult;  for  Sanskrit  roots 
commencing  with  ^  are  extremely  rare,  and  there  is,  I  believe, 
moreover,  but  one  single  term  in  the  inscriptions,  in  the  orthography 
of  which  we  can  with  any  confidence  compare  the  character  with  the 
particle  ^'^.  This  term  is  A'naya,  signifying  "led,"  where  we  may 
perhaps,  from  the  analogy  of  living  dialects',  recognize  the  Sanskrit 
root  ^  iVt  in  composition  with  the  particle  of  extension. 

In  the  past  tenses,  however,  of  the  auxiliary  verb  "to  be,"  the 
initial  character,  representing  the  temporal  augment  in  combination 
with  the  short  vowel  of  the  root,  must  be  necessarily  elongated,  and  I 

>  Such  A8  Andmaka,  *'  the  aniuuned  ;**  Arikoy  "  prayerieas  ;**  (?)  and,  AfinOf 
"todi8poese8e.'*(?) 

•  I  doubt  if  the  prosthetic  employment  of  the  a,  which  was  so  common  in 
Pazend  and  in  early  Persian,  and  which  occurs  even  occasionally  in  Zend,  (conf. 
agiripta)  was  known  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 

*  In  Mahratta  and  Guzerattf  A^n  continues  to  be  used  to  the  present  day  with 
the  signification  of  **  taking.** 
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write  accordingly  dha  for  tbe  Vedic  WT^  <f«,  rather  than  aha^. 
Wherever,  indeed,  a  root  may  oconr,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is  the 
short  a,  the  law  of  interior  sandhi,  as  M.  Bnmouf  terms  it,  will 
require  the  elongation  of  the  vowel  in  the  past  tenses ;  and  although, 
therefore,  at  present  the  substantive  verb  is,  I  believe,  the  only  ca^  in 
point  which  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  if  we  had  a  more  copious  voca- 
bulaiy  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  be  able  to 
verify,  beyond  question,  the  double  employment  of  ^  as  an  initial  to 

represent  the  W  as  well  as  W.  In  Cuneiform  names  of  which  we 
have  only  Greek  or  Semitic  equivalents,  it  is  impossible  to  define  with 
any  precision  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel.  In  Arabdya,  for 
Arabia,  it  represents  the  Semitic  guttural  (Heb.  2*^y>  Arab,  i^^)^ 
in  Arm'iruiy  for  Armenia,  it  replaces  the  Hebrew  aspirate  (^rOlil*); 
in  Athurd,  for  Assyria,  it  may  either  be  long  or  short.  In  all  such 
cases  I  express  the  character  by  a  simple  a,  leaving  the  accentuation 
to  future  research. 

II.  The  following  words,  compared  with  their  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
equivalents,  will  sufficiently  identify  the  long  power  of  W,  when  used 
as  a  medial. 

Kara,  ^^  a  state  or  army,"  identical  in  etymology  with  Sans.  ^ER^&iid  Per8.^y^ . 

Brtfti,  ''a  brother,"  Sans.  HTflTi  Zend  jus^j^  brdti,  Pers.^jly . 

MdtL,  "a  mother,"  Sans.  UTiH,  Persian^ jU. 

Bdjish,  "tribute,"  Pers.  Jj  orjlj,  from  Sans.  Hif,  "to  serve." 

Stiina,  "a  place,"  Sans.  Wl^,  Zend  Asyjos^J),  Pers.  affix  ^Jlm. 

Ndma,  "a  name,"  Sans.  ifTlf,  Pers.  aU;  compare  Gr.  S-vofiat  Lai.  nmnen, 

M<fm,  "me,"  accus.  case,  Sans.  ift>  Zend  (^(  niSm. 

1  A'ha  ii  a  more  regular  form  than  either  the  Vedic  dt  or  the  dtU  of  the 

cUaaical  Sanskrit-  It  is,  according  to  the  respective  orthography  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Zend  donha.  See  Burnours  Ya^na,  Alphab. 
Zend.  P.  CXVIII.  In  Zend,  however,  the  usual  form  is  jja>  or  AJJ>AJ,and 
Bnmouf  considers  this  orthography  preferable  to  the  ajm.*AJ  which  occurs  in  a 
single  passage  of  the  Vendidad  Sade.     See  Journ.  Asiat.  IV.  Sen  Tom.  5,  p.  305. 

«  Harmini  is  the  Chaldiean  reading.  The  Hebrew  gives  n^DlH  in  Amos, 
IV.  3;  in  the  other  passages  ^^Q  alone.  Saint  Martin  doubts  the  identity 
of  the  name  with  that  of  Armenia  (Hist.  d^Arm.  torn.  I,  p.  250);  but  I  prefer 
Bocbart.     Sec  Phaleg,  col.  20. 
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There  is  a  maltitade  of  names  also  in  which  the  power  of  the 
character  is  not  to  be  mistaken^  e,  g, — 

Mdda,  ^^  Media ";  the  Hebrew  orthography  was  "HD,  bat  the  Arabs  wrote 

4^4)U  or  ^U . 
Pdrsa,  ^'  Persia";  compare  Pehleri  jo^am),  Pers.  ii^U>  Sons.  inr^N. 
B^ikhtarish,  "^fiactria,"  Greek  Baicrpla^  Zend  as^as^aik^as  ap^khtara. 
Gadora,  "Gandaria,"  Greek  TavSaplot^  Sans.  thPOTC,  Pers.  .UjJS. 
TtnfrdtA,  "Euphrates,"  Greek  Ev^panyc,  Arab.  CL.?!^  \ 
'Uwdrazm'iya,  " Kharism,"  Zend  cam<j^5AU^  Khdiriziio,  Persian  ahW . 

Where  the  Greek  substitutes  an  e  for  the  Cuneiform,  as  in  Mi^ 
for  M&da,  Cometes  for  GumAta,  and  perhaps  also  in  ncp<rir  for 
Fdrsa,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  pecular  genius  of  Ionic  arti- 
culation. 

The  character  ^fi  is  frequently  also  used  in  the  inscriptions  as  a 
medial,  to  mark  a  grammatical  development,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
absolutely  identical  with  the  long  a  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  I  may 
notice  the  termination  in  dndm,  which  characterizes  the  genitive  plural 
of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  and  the  feminine  elongation  of  the 
accusative  singular,  as  Masc.  tyam,  Fem.  tyiim;  Masc.  imam,  Fern. 
im&m. 

A  further  emplo3nnent  of  the  character  is  observable  in  cases  of 
interior  sandhi,  where  the  analogy  also  holds  good  with  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit.  In  those  languages  it  is  well  known  that,  where  two 
short  as  are  brought  in  contact,  either  in  the  formation  of  a  compound 
word,  or  by  adding  an  inflexion  commencing  with  a  short  a  to  a  theme 
ending  in  the  same  vowel,  the  effect  is  to  swell  the  two  short  into  one 
long  power.  We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  orthographical  law 
in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  ViakUispa,  the  native  form  of 
Hystaspes,  is  for  Vukta+<upa,  The  past  tenses  of  compound  verbs 
exhibit  a  similar  development,  Aw&jha  and  Frifha,  standing  for 
Atoa+qfha  and  Fra+ajha;  FrAbara  for  Fra+ahara;  awAstdya  for 
awa-^-nstdyay  &c.;  and  perhaps  also  the  elongation  which  occurs  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  tense  is  to  be  explained,  on  the  same 
principle,  as  the  coalition  of  two  short  vowels,  one  of  which  appertains 

>  It  18  remarkable  that  in  the  orthography  of  Media,  Persia,  Euphrates,  and 
many  otber  geographical  names,  the  Hebrew  suppresBed  the  long  a,  which  has 
been  oniformly  reproduced,  however,  in  the  modern  pronunciation. 
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to  the  root  or  conjugational  suffix^  and  the  other  to  the  sabstantiye 
yerb,  employed  to  denote  the  conditions  of  namber  and  person  \ 

The  reason,  however,  for  the  employment  of  the  letter  before  the 
snffix  in  yaj  whether  the  letter  be  the  particle  of  attribution,  or  the 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  is  not  so  potent.  The  ortho- 
graphies of  ArabAya,  for  Arabia,  and  irud(a)rAya  for  Mizraim,  are 
hardly  to  be  explained  by  the  law  of  sandhi;  nor  am  I  able  to  dis- 
tinguish why  the  a  should  be  elongated  in  verbal  formations  like 
agroMyOi  ap{a)riy&yay  &c." 

III.  In  the  employment  of  jvy  as  a  final,  there  is  a  marked  diver- 
sity between  the  Sanskrit  and  Cuneiform  orthography.  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  nom.  fem.  sing,  of  nouns  of  the  first  declen- 
sion^ and  the  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  which  answer  to  the  Sanskrit  themes 

in  1^  iri,  the  character  fff  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  word,  will  be 
rarely  found  in  Sanskrit  to  be  represented  by  the  long  a  in  the  same 
position. 

The  causes  of  this  are  twofold :  in  the  first  place,  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  short  final  a  of  the 
Sanskrit  wherever  it  may  occur  in  a  gramatical  suffix ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  mute  terminal  consonant  of  the  Sanskrit  (unless  it 
be  the  anuswdra)  is  universally  elided  after  the  long  a  in  the  Cunei- 
form correspondent,  the  effect  of  these  laws  being,  of  course,  to  give 
an  undue  proportion  of  Cuneiform  vocables  terminating  in  yVV,  and  to 
render  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  suffix  in  such  cases,  occasion- 
ally subject  to  doubt. 

The  instances  in  which  the  first  law  is  specially  remarkable,  are, 
firstly,  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperfect,  where  the 
Sanskrit  W  to  is,  with  two  exceptions,  always  represented  by  td'; 
secondly,  in  the  genitive  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  where 

1  This  employment  has  been  long  ago  mdmitted  in  explanation  of  the  verbal 
tenninatione  in  the  dialect  of  tbe  Vedas.    See  Laaaen's  Ind.  BibL  torn.  III.  p.  86; 

an  i  1.  r  .  ni  -  \  ,i  !  a;  Notes,  P.  LXX.  In  the  inscriptions  the  singular  termi- 
nations are  amiya^  a^ya,  a/tya,  for  asmi,  an,  asti,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  also  in  the 
first  pers.  plural  amahya  for  smasi^  or  more  anciently,  asmasi* 

*  These  are  the  imperfects  of  verbs  answering  to  'pT  and  ift,  and  will  be  duly 
explained  in  the  vocabulary. 

•  These  exceptions  are  awajhata  and  dhata.  The  etymology  of  the  first  ii 
doubtful ;  the  second  is  more  generally  written  dhatd. 
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the  Cuneiform  hyd  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  9  sya;  and  thirdly^  in  a 
nnmerous  class  of  particles  and  prepositions^  such  as  utd  (S.  ^9ir)> 
upd  (S.  "3^);  haxM  (Z.  ai^ajw);  hadd  (S.  ^;  chA  (S.  ^;  wd  (S.  ^)> 
&o.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  latter  set  of  examples^  the  dialectic  terminal 
elongation  is  further  illustrated  bj  our  finding  that,  where  a  pro- 
noun is  subjoined  to  the  particle,  the  vowel,  being  no  longer 
final,  sometimes  relapses  to  its  original  short  accentuation  ^  I  must 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law  of  (or  rather,  ba  I  have  above 
named  it,  the  tendency  to)  final  elongation  is  not  universal  in  its 
application:  the  third  person  middle  imperfect  of  the  substantive 
verb  is  written  in  the  inscriptions  indifierentlj  dhata  and  dhcUdy  and 
the  orthography  of  hya  is  employed  in  many  cases  instead  of  hyd  for 
the  genitival  sufllx. 

With  regard  to  the  second  law,  that  of  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
mute  consonant  after  the  long  a  (and,  I  may  add,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  after  the  short  a  also),  we  have  an  ample  field  of  com- 
parison in  the  cases  of  nouns  and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.     The 

Cuneiform  terminal  yyf  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  ^Hl  ^  in  all  the 
following  positions :  first  deden.  nom.  masc.  plur.,  and  fem.  gen.  and 
abl.  sing.,  and  nom.  and  aoc.  plur.;  also  nom.  masc.  sing,  of  theme  in 
long  d,  and  gen.  and  abl.  fem.  sing,  of  theme  in  i.     In  the  abl.  masc. 

sing,  of  the  first  class,  it  is  put  for  ^Hl^  dt,  and  in  the  ace.  masc.  plur. 
for  ^IT«T  dn,  and  in  the  locative  cases  of  feminine  themes  in  i  and  u,  it 
appears  even  to  stand  for  ^  dm\  Where  it  is  found  in  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  instrumental  masc.  sing,  and  in  the  locative  plural,  the 
development  cannot  be  so  immediately  compared  with  Sanskrit  in- 


1  Compare  the  orthogimphies  of  Utamiya,  fnanachd^  awadaghm,  and  owoAyo- 
rdtiyoy  compounded  of  words  whidi,  when  employed  without  an  adjunct,  are 
written  uid,  mandy  awaddy  and  awah^. 

*  On  forther  consideration,  I  do  not  think  we  can  admit  the  lapee  of  the 
anuswdra  under  any  oiroumstancee;  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  explaining  the 
Cuneiform  orthography  hy  the  interchange  of  the  genitire  and  locattre  eases, 
which  is  80  common  in  Zend.  The  ^  of  the  second  deden.  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  Sanskrit  ydt,  and  although  the  masc  uwa  may  stand  for  the  loc 
auy  the  fem.  uwd  is  more  probably  for  the  gen.  imU.  In  the  same  way,  we 
find  in  the  first  deden.  the  loc.  iym  for  Sans,  e,  generally  replacing  the  genitiTO 
in  geographical  names;  and  in  the  word  awahyardfiffa  ^^e&  roHone,^^  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  two  eases  being  actually  joined  together  in  a  single  word.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  laxity  of  syntax  in  reading  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 
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flexionB;  bat  elision  and  terminal  elongation  will  still,  I  belieye, 
explain  the  orthography*. 

With  regard  to  ^erbe,  the  elision  of  the  terminal  consonant  after 
long  d  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  those  cases  where  the  root  ends  in 
that  Towel,  or  where  the  characteristic  is  employed  of  the  ninth  class; 
but  that  the  final  mntes  are  also  elided  after  the  short  a  is  shown  by 
the  conjugation  of  almost  every  active  imperfect  in  the  language;  the 
Sanskrit  verbal  terminations  in  aJt^  as,  and  an,  being  throughout  the 
inscriptions  undistinguishable  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  formed  from  pronominal  roots 
are  invariably  written  in  the  inscriptions  with  ^W,  whether  the  ter- 
minal vowel  of  the  Sanskrit  suffix  be  elongated  or  not.  I  may 
instance  idd  "here;"  awadd  "there;"  yatkd  "as;"  awot^  "thus;" 
ydtd  "  when ;"  thakatd  "  then ;"  ydwd  "  as  long  as ;"  awd  "so  long ;"  &o. 
The  only  Cuneiform  adverb  ending  in  short  a,  anCutha  "  from  thence/* 
stands  for  amuUUy  where  the  law  takes  place  of  elision^  instead^  as  in 
other  cases,  of  elongation*. 


W  The  only  doubt  which  can  attach  to  this  character  is,  whether 
we  may  be  authorized  by  its  indifierent  emplojrment  for  the  long  and 
short  %  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  that  it  expresses,  according  to  the  affinities  of 
those  languages.  The  question  b  of  no  great  consequence;  but  it 
may  be  answered,  I  think,  in  the  negative.  If,  indeed,  we  had  any 
well-ascertained  example  of  two  short  f*s  being  brought  in  contact  by 
the  combination  of  a  particle  ending  in  that  vowel  with  a  root  com- 
mencing with  the  same  power,  and  if  we  found  the  character  St 
to  be  employed  for  the  double  articulation',  the  inference  would  then 
certainly  be,  that  it  must  represent  the  elongated  sound,  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  interior  iandhi,  which,  if  the  vowel  had  been 
a,  would  have  caused  the  two  short  powers  to  be  expressed  by  the 
letter  yyy ;  but  I  have  failed  hitherto  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 

*  Theoe  particnUr  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Ctmeifoim 
inflezions  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

*  Perhi^  I  should  also  except  the  two  obsonre  words  nithida  and 
ikrada. 

*  The  only  possible  instance  of  this  coalition  whidi  occurs  to  me  at  present  is 
in  the  obscure  word  abi^iiamy  where  the  snperlatiTe  suffix  in  ishia  would  appear  to 
be  added  to  the  particle  abi.  The  identity  of  the  word,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
sufficiently  eetabUshod  to  furnish  any  safe  ground  for  argument. 
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an  instance  of  snoh  iteration,  and,  pending  further  reeearch,  I  hare 
decided  accordingly  on  giving  to  the  character  the  uniform  power  of  i, 
without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowd  in  the  Zend  and  Sans- 
krit correspondents. 

The  vocalic  organization  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabets  is,  as  I  have 

before  remarked,  clearly  of  the  Semitic  type,  and  in  this  view  the  ff 
must  be  considered  to  represent  the  t^od  of  those  systems  (as  the  yVY 
stands  for  the  am  and  alif,  and  the  /^  for  the  vdu)  after  the  primi- 
tive syllabic  organization  had  given  way  to  a  foreign  influence,  and 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  vowel  signs.  It  is  not  very  safe,  per- 
haps, to  generalize  on  the  scanty  materials  which  are  alone  at  present 
available  to  our  research;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  hardly,  I 
think,  irrational  to  suppose  that,  as  the  elongated  pronunciations  of  i 
and  u  in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  are  evidently  secondary  forms,  only  less 
artificial  than  the  diphthongs  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
guna  and  the  vriddhi,  and  as  the  latter  combinations  can  be  shown,  in 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  ^,  so 
also  the  fusion  or  iteration  of  the  two  short  vowel  sounds,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  a,  had  come  into  constant  operation  (owing  to 
the  inherence  of  that  power  in  the  different  consonants),  and  which 
had  accordingly  produced  the  elongated  ^ff,  may,  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage of  the  time  of  the  AchsBmenians,  have  been  as  yet  unapplied  to 
the  vowels  i  and  u,  those  two  powers  remaining  in  their  original  sim- 
plicity as  ''matres  lectionis,"  with  two  single  and  uniform  alphabetical 
characters  to  represent  their  short  and  primitive  articulations. 

With  a  view  of  verifying  the  power  of  t,  which  I  have  assigned  to 
the  Cuneiform  VY,  I  now  proceed  to  compare  the  orthographies  of  a 
few  proper  names  and  well-ascertained  terms  that  occur  in  the  inscrip> 
tions,  with  their  correspondents  in  other  languages. 

Hidhush,  Sans.  ftn^»  Zend^^j^jw*  otj^^^^,  Gr.  'IvSta^  Fere.  joft. 
Arm'ina,  Greek  ^Apjievla;  compare  Chaldee  '^J'Din,  Pers.  Aux«il. 
Ttgr^  Greek  Ttypig^  from  a  root  answering  to  Sans.  firW,  Pers.  iJ . 
Nabunida,  Greek  NajSon/i^oCt  or  Kafiwfpro^,  or  ^a^wifio^. 
/yam,  ''hie,"  '^hsM,"  Sans.  1^,  fem. ;  Pali,  lyam^  maso.  and  fem. 

^  I  do  not  intend  by  this  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Cuneiform  groopes 
at  and  diy  or  au  and  du,    I  only  mean  to  assert  that  these  groupes  had  not  been 

contncted  into  the  Devanagari  forms  of  ^  and  ^  or  W  and  lit. 
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/m,  **  hoc,*  Zend  ^  j ,  Persian  ^t . 

/di,  "hie,"  Sanskrit  ^,  Zend  a»(0^. 

Ptta,  "  pater,"  Sanskrit  f\nn»  Zend  ^^jq) ,  Persian^Jj . 

Ttptsh, ""  tabula,*'  Sanskrit  l^ft:. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  Ubitum,  but  they  are  anneoes- 
sary.  Of  more  importance  is  it  to  trace  the  properties  and  effects  of 
the  vowel  whioh^  elementaJlj  or  servilelj,  enters  into  the  composition 
of  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  Cuneiform  vocables. 

Its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is,  that  of  requiring  to  be  placed 
in  juxtar-position  with  certain  consonants,  without,  however,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  exercising  any  uniform  influence  on  the  articulation 
of  these  consonants;  and  without  even,  in  seeking  the  combination, 
being  subject  to  any  particular  affinity  of  class  or  aspiration.  In  the 
class  of  gutturals,  the  vowel  i  appears  to  be  wholly  inoperative;  it 
will  combine  freely  both  with  the  k  and  g  in  their  simple  form',  though 
it  appropriates  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  its  exclusive  use,  and 
though  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  if  it  can  coalesce  with  the  aspirated 
kk  or  gh.  In  the  paJatals  its  influence  is  more  apparent.  It  unites 
with  all  the  letters  of  the  class;  but  one  of  them  >^^  which  answers 
to  the  Sanskrit  y,  seems  to  have  been  inarticulable  without  it.  In  the 
dentals,  also,  while  it  is  found  in  combination  with  every  character 
except  the  /^Y  (dh),  appropriated  as  an  aspirate  to  the  vowel  u,  it 
has  a  special  letter  to  which  it  is  attached  exclusively,  and  upon  the 
power  of  which,  moreover,  it  may  possibly  exercise  some  influence. 
This  is  the  obscure  character  ^YY  which,  although  in  some  instances, 
it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  common  ^YyY  t,  I  conceive,  from  its 

replacing  in  other  cases  the  Sanskrit  ^  to  have  had  a  certain  peculiar 
articulation,  assimilating  it  more  nearly  to  the  cerebral  class  of 
Devanagari  consonants «. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  influence  exerted  by  the  vowel 
in  question  upon  the  letters  which  I  include  under  the  head  of  labials; 
but  in  the  nasals,  the  |y,  although  it  coalesces  with  all  of  the  class, 

*  We  have  thus  adakiifa^  gith&my  athagina,  &c. 

»  It  muBt  be  clearly  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  PYY  ia  a  dental 
and  that  the  Devanagari  cerebrals  were  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions.  I  have  examined  this  subject  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
chapter. 
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except  the  aspirates,  which  have  an  exclusive  affinity  for  the  u,  still 
reserves  a  special  character,  as  in  the  dentals,  to  itself.  This  is  y/(, 
a  letter  which  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with  the  common  ►YyY 
m,  for  the  two  characters  were  used  indifferently  in  the  orthography 
of  the  name  of  Armenia';  but  which  nevertheless  required,  while  the 
language  remained  in  its  original  purity',  to  be  invariably  associated 
with  the  vowel  i.  In  the  class  of  semi-vowels  there  is  the  same 
exclusive  combination  of  the  vowel  i  with  the  character  jjt  v,  (the 
vicious  and  provincial  orthography  at  Behistun  of  two  words,  Vatha 
and  Vashtdspa  for  the  Persepolitau  Vitha  and  Vtshtdspa,  being  insuffi- 
cient, I  consider,  to  disturb  the  otherwise  universal  application  of  the 
rule);  and,  which  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  we  have  seen  the 
vowel  to  coalesce  with  the  primaries  of  the  other  classes,  while  it  haa 
a  particular  secondary  of  these  classes  dependent  on  it  for  articulation, 
so  also,  we  find  the  %  to  coalesce  without  repugnance  with  the  ^Y^ 
w,  while  it  still  retains  its  exclusive  hold  upon  the  v.  The  only 
instance,  indeed,  that  can  be  brought  forward  of  the  superior  attach- 
ment of  the  vowel  to  the  latter  character  is  where  the  homophonous 
semi-vowel  is  required  to  unite  the  vowel  u  with  the  dissimilar  i.  In 
that  case  jjt  v  is  preferred  to  ^Y^  tir,  and  we  thus  find  dhuYttiyam, 
Babir'tcyiya,  Par^uvit/at,  &c.,  instead  of  dhuwiHyam,  Babiruwiya^ 
Par^uwiyat*,  &c.  In  the  class  of  sibilants  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  vowel  «  and  A,  but  it  is  not  exclusive,  nor  indeed, 
is  it  perhaps  so  strongly  developed  as  in  the  connexion  of  the  same 
two  powers  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit^. 

From  the  anomalous  instances  which  I  have  thus  brought  forward 
of  the  employment  of  the  ^,  no  principle  of  organization  can  cer- 

1  Alao  in  the  substantiye  verb,  and  in  the  word  for '' earth*"  (hAhJ,  which 
is  usually  written  with  the  Y/^,  but  which  haa  the  oomiiMm  vYvY  in  the  Inacrip- 

tiona  of  Axtaxerxes  Ochus. 

*  I  make  thia  reaervation,  becanae  in  a  kter  age  the  I  waa  irregoUrly  aap- 

pieased  after  the  Y/(  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  MUhra, 

*  I  might  perhaps  say  that  the  employment  of  the  Sy  depended  on  the  semi* 
Yowel  of  the  Sanakrit  correqwndent  being  united  with  the  preceding  consonant  in 
a  compound  letter,  for  although  we  hare  dhuvi  for  ft  dwi,  the  ^j  ^  is  pre- 

sonred  in  dhuwithtam  for  ^fqrf,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hazardona 
to  affirm  that  JkUnr^uviya  and  Par'^umyed^  are  for  Babwvi  and  Parvei, 

^  I  allude  to  the  aspiration  of  the  sibilant,  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  Towels 
iaod  tt. 
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tainly  be  elicited  that  bears  any  analogy  to  Zend  or  Sanskrit  ortho- 
graphy. The  cause  of  the  affinity  of  the  vowel  i  for  the  characters 
*\^  h  ^11  ^9  y^f  ^\  and  ^  %  can  neither  be  explained,  nor 
can  we  perceive  any  uniform  effect  which  the  coalition  produces  upon 
the  phonetic  power  of  the  consonant  I  can  only  illustrate  the  forma- 
mation  of  the  different  groupes  by  adverting  to  the  law  which  still 
prevails  in  the  Tartarian  dialects,  requiring  the  juzta-position  of 
certain  vowels  with  certain  consonants  in  order  to  render  the  latter 
articulable;  and  by  observing  that,  as  a  similar  rule  appears  to  hold 
good  in  the  so-called  Median  alphabet,  which  has  every  indication  of  a 
Scythic  ori^n,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Persian  writing  may  have 
been  indebted  to  that  source  for  so  remarkable  a  deviation  from  the 
true  principles  of  Arian  orthography. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  connected  with  the  emplo3nnent 
of  the  letter  yy  in  the  inscriptions  that  are  scarcely  less  deserving 
of  attention.  The  ancient  Persian  language,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
admitted  of  no  termination  but  the  long  and  short  a,  the  characters 
corresponding  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Visarga  and  Anttswdra,  and  perhaps, 
the  ablatival  tK  Those  grammatical  suffixes  in  i,  therefore,  which  are 
80  common  in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  were  impossible  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions.  In  all  such  cases  the  short  vowel  a  was  added, 
and  the  termination  in  t  became  thus  lengthened  into  iya.  This 
change,  however,  involves  a  law  of  euphony,  which  is  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  Zend  and  Sanskrit  orthography,  and  which  requires 
therefore  a  few  remarks  in  explanation.  In  those  languages  it  is  a 
well-known  law,  that  where  the  vowel  %  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
vowel  of  a  different  class,  that  is,  with  a  or  u,  or  with  any  of  the  modi- 
fications of  those  primary  sounds,  it  necessarily  and  invariably  takes 
the  form  of  its  cognate  semi-vowel  y.  Now,  in  the  inscriptions,  this 
law  of  euphony  is  evidently  recognized,  but  its  application  is  somewhat 
different.  The  aspirate  is  the  only  letter  in  the  alphabet  which 
appears  to  affect  a  direct  combination  with  theyV  in  other  cases,  the 
vowel  i,  instead  of  being  fused  into  its  horoophonous  consonant,  and 
attached  immediately  to  the  preceding  letter,  retains  its  form,  and  the 
semivowel  y  is  added  after  it,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  sound 
with  which  it  could  not  immediately  coalesce;  i-{-a  and  i-{-u,  which 
in  Sanskrit  would  be  ya  and  yu,  hjocoming  in  the  inscriptions  iya  and 
iyu. 

1  See  note  1  to  page  65. 

*  The  combinatioii  of  the  y  is  certainly  more  frequent  with  the  aspirate  than 
with  any  other  letter,  hot  it  is  not  exclusive,  for  we  have  the  forms  of  tya  and  tya, 
as  well  as  of  /tya  and  rtya. 
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In  tbe  following  examples,  the  tenninal  i  of  tlie  Sanskrit  is  ele- 
mental, and  there  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  it  is  enphony,  and 
not  inflexion,  which  causes  the  Cuneiform  deyelopment. 

Abiya,  Sans.  ^|fi|»  Zend^^sjAs  or  j»a). 

Patiya,  Sans,  uftr,  Pali  Pati^  Zend  j^jak),  Greek  ttpcrri, 

Parija,  Sans.  Tfii,  Greek  itepL 

Niya,  Sans,  ftf  or  ffft»  Zend  juoji  or  l^J/- 

Chiya,  Sans.  f^W,  Zend  mj^,  Latin,  ce^  French,  ct. 

Athiya,  Sans,  wftf  (?),  "near." 

Particles  of  this  description,  when  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word 
commencing  with  a  consonant,  necessarily  lose  the  terminal  develop- 
ment, and  relapse  into  the  original  form  of  their  Sanskrit  correspon- 
dents. We  have  thus  the  orthographies  oipatt,  nt,  and  vi,  in  numerous 
compounds,  of  which  they  form  respectively  the  first  member.  Where 
the  second  member,  however,  commences  with  the  vowel  a  or  «,  the 
euphonic  y  is  of  course  again  introduced  to  connect  the  dissimilar 
powers. 

By  the  same  rule  of  euphony  we  find  the  Cuneiform  termination  in 
it/a  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  i  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  of  the  nuddle 
imperfect  of  the  second  class;  in  the  three  persons  sing,  and  third  plur. 
of  the  present  tense,  active  voice ;  and  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  impe- 
rative of  those  verbs  which  retain  the  true  characteristic  of  the  tense'; 
while  it  stands  for  the  long  i  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  Aorist, 
and  for  the  ;^  e,  which  is  known  to  be  another  form  of  the  primitive 
vowel,  in  the  locative  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  in  the  first 
pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperf.  of  the  first  class,  and  also  perhaps  in 
the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  present  tense  of  the  same  voice  and  conju- 
gation. 

I  do  not  pretend  in  these  examples  to  have  followed  the  com- 
parison of  the  Cuneiform  iya  with  the  Sanskrit  primitive  vowel  and 
its  secondary  forms,  through  all  its  conditions  of  emplojrment.  I  have 
merely  cited  a  few  instances  in  order  to  show  that,  where  the  Sanskrit 
employs  a  terminal  t,  either  in  its  original  or  modified  state,  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  usually  represents  that  power  by  the 

*  In  Sanskrit,  the  f^  (originally  TV)  is  dropped  in  all  three  conjagatioitt 
which  snbjoin  the  augment  or  a  suffix  to  the  root.  In  the  Vedas,  however,  the 
characteristic  is  more  extensirely  retained ;  and  in  tbe  inscriptions  also,  where  we 
find  the  suffix  in  d  replacing  Hya  or  fiya  for  the  second  pers.  sing.,  the  tense 
employed  is  perliaps  the  optative,  rather  than  the  imperative. 
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lengthened  orthography  of  iya.  The  h,  indeed^  appears  alone  to  hare 
that  &cilitj  of  combination  which  demands  the  nniform  substitution 
of  Ay  for  the  n  of  the  Sanskrit  opening  on  a  dissimilar  vowel*. 

In  a  great  namber  of  cases,  however,  V^  yA,  will  be  fonnd  to 
represent  the  Sanskrit  y  in  combination  with  the  preceding  consonant, 
rather  than  the  vowel  sonnd  of  i,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  whether  the  yy  has  been  introduced  as  an  har- 
monic epenthesis,  owing  to  the  repugnance  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
to  compound  articulations,  or  whether  the  redundant  letter  is  the 
y,  employed  for  euphony  slq  above  explained.  In  such  terms  as 
Hakhdmanishija,  mardyay  dhurija,  aniya,  &c.,  the  terminal  ya  being 
the  adjectival  suffix,  corresponding  with  the  ^  or  ^  of  the  Indian 
grammarians,  the  i  would  appear  to  be  employed  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  connecting  the  y  with  the  preceding  consonant,  and  the  substitution 
of  iyd  for  the  Sanskrit  yds  in  the  genitive  case  of  themes  in  t  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  a  similar  explanation,  but  in  the  very  numerous 
class  of  names  and  abstract  nouns,  which  end  in  iya,  such  as  Kahujiya 
for  Cambyses,  Bartiya  for  Smerdis,  ^Uwdrazmiya  for  Chorasmia, 
ndviya  "  a  ship,"  k^hshdyathiya  "  a  king,"  mdniya  "  worship,"  &c.,  &c., 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  vowel  i  be  not  the  true  substantival  suffix, 
and  its  adjunct  yo,  a  later  euphonic  development. 

I  have  observed  in  a  previous  passage  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
is  in  too  crude  a  state  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  epenthesis  and 
augmentation.  The  introduction  of  the  t  before  its  cognate  semi- 
vowel may  be  considered  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  a  certain  degree 
of  refinement  in  this  respect,  and  the  construction  of  the  implementive 
plural  of  the  first  declension  affords  a  still  more  remarkable  deviation 
from  the  otherwise  simple  organization,  for  the  characteristic  of  that 
case  is  invariably  written  ihish,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  in  such  a  form 
to  recognize  the  same  law  of  epenthesis,  imperfectly  developed,  which 
gives  to  the  Sanskrit  ^ifif  abki  the  Zend  orthography  of  aibi*.     In 

'  The  groupes  of  ty  and  ry,  that  I  have  before  noticed,  are  probably  for  W  and 
If  rather  than  for  fk  and  ft.;  ^  *y,  is  usually  represented  by  Ay,  but  the 
euphonic  •  is  nevertheless  sometimes  introduced,  as  in  the  indifferent  orthography 
of  ahy&yd  and  ahipdyd^  for  a  form  which  should  be  in  Sanskrit  %lfmi|i: . 

■  If  the  first  i  however  in  ibiih  were  an  epenthesis,  the  same  peculiarity  must 
have  been  known  to  the  early  Sanskrit,  for  M.  Bumouf,  in  explaining  the  Pali  ehi 
has  shown  the  original  characteristic  of  the  Sanskrit  instrumental  to  have  been 
rMw,  (f .  e,  aibhis,)  instead  of  eU.  In  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  the  first  t 
waa  probably  employed  in  ibUhj  to  distinguish  the  instrumental  suffix  from  the 
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a  few  cases,  also,  where  the  CaDeiform  y^>  may  he  held  to  represent 

the  Sanskrit  ^  y\  we  perceive,  perhaps,  another  instance  of  the  har- 
monic emplo3nnent  of  the  i,  terms  sach  as  shiydtish  and  dkvahiydrdy 
which  I  derive  respectively  from  ^rftft  and  ^fRJ,  with  the  prefixed 
particles  of  excellence  and  depreciation,  heing,  as  far  as  their  etymo- 
logy is  concerned,  independent  of  the  vowel  t . 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  letter  $^,  I  must  add  that  there 
are  several  instances  of  Cuneiform  termination  in  iya,  for  which  I 
have  hitherto  found  hut  little  analogy  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and 
which  I  thus  hriefly  notice.  First:  the  present  participle  in  the 
inscriptions  appears  to  he  formed  in  aniya^  for  the  Sanskrit  an,  ardi^  atK 
Secondly :  iya  is  employed  for  the  characteristic  of  the  ace.  plural  of 
masculine  pronouns,  replacing  the  Sanskrit  Ml^  dn*.  Thirdly:  the 
same  termination  is  used  as  an  adverhial  suffix  with  greater  frequency 
than  in  Sanskrit'.  And  Fourthly,  it  occurs  in  several  verbal  for- 
matives,  such  as  pdtiya,  k'hskandsdtiya,  nirasdtiya,  jxitiparasdtiya, 
&c.,  of  which  I  still  consider  the  grammatical  condition  to  be  obscure, 
but  which  may  hardly  admit  of  comparison  with  any  Zend  or  Sanskrit 
correspondents*. 

I  believe  I  have  now  duly  mentioned  the  chief  orthographical 
peculiarities  which  attend  the  employment  of  the  letter  Vi,  The 
evidence  is  certainly  abundantly  sufficient  to  identify  the  chtoicter  as 
the  vowel  i;  but  in  the  exclusive  attribution  to  it  of  the  short  sound 
of  the  vowel,  I  am  principally  guided  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
vocalic  structure  of  the  language,  and  by  the  improbability  of  a  single 
sign  being  vested  with  two  distinct  powers  without  there  being  any 
visible  means  of  discriminating  between  them.  The  action  of  the 
vowel  upon  the  consonants  with  which  it  coalesces,  will  be  more  fully 
investigated  when  I  proceed  to  identify  the  power  of  those  particular 
characters;  while  its  substitution  for  the  diphthongs  of  the  Zend  and 


dative  tennination  in  abithj  and  the  latter  fonn,  which  is  sufficiently  proved,  may 
tend  to  a  belief,  that  the  Sanskrit  dative  characteristic  was  originally  abhi*  instead 
of  ebkyat.  See  BamooTs  Observ.  Oram,  snr  quelques  Passages  de  PEasai  sor 
le  Pali,  p.  15. 

»  We  have  thus  chartanipa,  "preparing,"  "arranging,'*  Motton^o,  " stand- 
ing," ffoniya,  *' going,"  and  perhaps,  winiya^  "seeing." 

*  Compare  imtya,  or  before  a  suffix  tmi,  <'  these,"  atmyo,  "  those,"  &c. 

•  Watiyay  "  much,"  and  adakiytiy  "  only,"  or  "  a  little,"  are  examples  of  the 
employment  of  tya  as  an  adverbial  suffix. 

«  Perhaps  I  may  ultimately  succeed  in  iindmg  Sanskrit  correspondents  for  these 
words  which  terminate  in  t  or  6. 
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Sanskrit  will  be  noticed  as  instances  may  occur^  in  the  Tocabularj^ 
and  will  be  followed  oat  with  greater  care  in  the  attempt  which  I  shall 
sabsequently  make  to  compare  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
respective  languages*. 


^yy  u.  The  identification  of  this  letter  as  the  vowel  u  has  been 
so  universally  admitted^  that  I  may  dispense  with  any  kboured  expo- 
sition of  its  general  power.  In  a  multitude  of  names,  such  as  Athnrd 
for  Assyria,  Tuna  for  Ionia,  Gnhar^uwa  for  Gobryas,  Gnmdta  for 
Cometes,  Mardhnnia  for  Mardonius,  NabvL  in  the  titles  of  Nabochod- 
rossor  and  Nabonidus,  ATo^iytya  for  Cambyses,  Khnrush  for  Cyrus,  &c., 
Ac,  it  is  found  to  represent  the  vau  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Greek 
V,  o,  ovy  and  «,  and  the  same  class  of  vowels  in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit. 
Derived  immediately  from  a  Semitic  type  and  employed  with  the 
other  vowels  yyy  and  w  to  represent  the  "matres  lectionis"  of  those 
dialects,  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  it  the  uniform  power  of  u,  without 
regard  to  the  quantity  or  augmentation  of  its  Arian  correspondents, 
by  the  same  arguments  which  I  have  already  noticed  in  defining  the 
single  and  simple  articulation  of  the  t.  If,  however,  in  describing  the 
conditions  of  that  vowel  there  were  certain  difBiculties  to  be  cleared 
op,  arising  from  euphonic  laws  and  the  infiuence  of  Scythic  ortho- 
graphy, explanations  will  be  required  in  the  present  case  of  a  still 
more  extended  and  elaborate  nature;  for  not  only  are  the  same  laws 
exerted  of  euphony  and  combination,  but  a  further  source  of  embar- 
rassment is  superadded  in  the  property  of  aspiration,  which  appears  to 
have  been  inherent  in  the  letter  /$y,  and  to  have  thus  brought  it 
within  the  ill-defined  and  intricate  range  of  Semitic  guttural  organiza- 
tion. I  shall  consider  these  three  questions  then,  of  its  euphonic, 
combined,  and  aspirative  employment  under  separate  heads. 

I.  The  observations  which  I  have  before  made  on  the  terminal  i 
are  applicable  in  their  full  extent  to  the  terminal  u.     The  Sanskrit 

»  Very  important  emendations  of  the  doctrine  of  vowel  combinations,  and  of 
the  powers  of  several  of  the  consonantal  forms  in  connexion  with  the  composition 
of  diphthongs,  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter :  the  absence  of  the  author 
from  this  country  has  prevented  the  incorporation  of  those  emendations  with  the 
text,  much  of  which  was  in  type  before  their  arrival;  and  to  have  substituted  the 
new  Foldings  for  those  hitherto  followed,  would  have  left  unaccounted  for  many  of 
the  terms  occurring  in  the  preceding  pages:  the  changes  are  chiefly  the  occasional 
uae  of  at  and  au  in  place  of  t  and  u,  and  the  rejection  of  the  sonant  aspirate.  See 
supplementary  note, — Ed. 
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final  V,  whether  elemental  or  servile,  is  necessarily  lengthened  in 
the  inscriptions  into  uiva,  for  the  same  reason  that  ^  in  a  similar 
position  became  converted  into  tyo.  As,  indeed,  we  have  already 
observed  the  various  orthographies  of  jxUiya  and  patty  according  to 
euphonic  laws  which  depend  on  collocation,  so  we  have  ariuwa  for  the 
particle  W^  when  it  stands  alone,  and  arCu  when  it  occurs  in  com- 
position before  a  consonant,  as  in  arCxuMya,  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  huwa^  has  been  substituted  by  the  same 
orthographical  law  for  the  Semitic  1m\  the  euphonic  wa  being  elided 
in  hushiya,  where  the  term  occurs  in  combination  with  a  suffix  com- 
mencing with  a  consonant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  third  pers.  of  the  active  imp^utive^ 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  1{,  is  invariably  written  in  the  inscriptions  fhuwa, 
and  a  further  example  of  this  terminal  development  is  seen  in  the 
inflexions  of  themes  in  ti,  where  the  Cuneiform  groupes  uwOy  ttwd,  and 
ahuwd  respectively  represent  the  gen.  or  loc  masc.  sing.,  the  gen.  or 
loc.  fem.  sing.,  and  the  loc.  fem.  plural*. 

We  have  no  instance,  I  believe,  of  the  epenthesis  of  the  it  before  a 
consonant  to  harmonize  with  the  vowel  which  follows,  nor  indeed, 
except  in  its  relation  to  the  r,  does  the  law  apply  to  ibis  vowel  in 
Zend;  but  its  euphonic  interposition  between  the  w  and  the  preceding 
consonant,  which  in  Sanskrit  would  form  a  single  compound  articula- 
tion, is  frequent,  and  occurs  even  in  cases  where  we  might  suppose  the 
immediate  combination  of  the  powers  to  be  hardly  distasteful  to  the 
Cuneiform  system.  Thus,  although  we  find  the  soft  ih  of  the  inscrip- 
tions to  be  one  of  the  few  characters  which  affect  combinaticm,  and 
although  we  meet  with  the  groupes  of  thr  and  thw  in  Mithra,  thrada, 
Farthwa,  gdthwd,  &c.,  we  also  remark  the  ace.  sing,  of  the  proDoun 

>  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confoimd  the  Zend  X^  h6  with  the  Cimeifonn 
huwoy  for  the  former  is  the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^,  whereas,  if 
we  must  seek  a  Sanskrit  equivalent  for  huwoy  it  will  be  ^^  • 

>  Uwa  may  be  for  iftt  or  ^,  but  more  probably  the  latter,  as  we  have  tuh 
for  Of  in  the  ablative;  while,  in  the  feminine,  uwd  answers  more  reg;nlarly  to  the 

gen.  ^  than  to  the  loc  wt  or  Iff*  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  at  all  impossible 
but  that  the  feminine  uwd  may  stand  Ibrmi,  the  final  elongation  being  in  accord- 
ance with  Cuneiform  usage,  and  being  employed  in  this  case  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  gender.  We  have,  indeed,  the  same  dialectic  elongation  in  the  plural  locatives, 
thuwd  being  used  for  ^  and  *uwd  for  ^« 
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of  the  second  pen.  to  be  expressed  by  thuwdm  for  the  Sanskrit  ^9 
with  an  euphonic  /5f  between  the  Y/Y  and  ^Y^.  We  may  explain 
the  introduction  of  the  u  in  other  cases  by  the  notorious  repugnance 
of  the  ancient  Persian  to  compound  articulations,  and  there  is  little, 
therefore,  to  surprise  us  in  the  substitution  of  fhuwam  for  the  Sanskrit 
m  in  the  nom.;  of  hai^vwa  for  IW  of  dhuwar  for  ^  dteri;  or  of 
dhuvi  for  IV  dwi.  In  verbal  suffixes,  however,  I  remark  that  this 
euphonic  vowel  is  rarely  or  ever  introduced,  and  that  ther  Cuneiform 
nawa  is  thus  employed  in  the  fifth  conjugation  to  represent  indif- 
ferently the  Sanskrit  «nr  and  «W,  and  perhaps  also  the  two  less 
developed  forms  of  tft  and  '^, 

It  remains  to  be  considered  if,  in  the  Cuneiform  groupe  uwa  at 
the  commencement  of  a  syllable,  the  /^  may  also  be  explained 
by  the  same  law  of  euphony.  I  shall  presently  establish,  by  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  character  in  question  was  endowed  with 
an  inherent  property  of  aspiration,  and  it  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  observe  in  this  place  that,  afl  the  etymological  con- 
dition of  the  initial  /$y  in  combination  with  the  ^Y^  is  exclusively 
that  of  an  aspirate,  the  vocalic  power  which  it  also  represents  can 
^parently  be  required  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  connect  the 
aspirate  and  semi- vowel,  which  would  not  immediately  coalesce.  The 
Sanskrit  ^  swa  would  be  regularly  represented  in  Persian  by  hwa; 
but  the  aspirate,  although  grouping  with  the  y,  seems  to  have  dis- 
affected combination  with  the  w;  the  u,  therefore,  would  require  to  be 
interposed  as  a  link  of  connexion,  and  the  orthography  would  thus 
result  of  hvvfa.  To  express  this,  however,  in  Cuneiform  writing,  the 
employment  of  a  distihct  character  for  the  initial  aspiration  was 
eupeiiiuous,  iui  tiio  ih  pos^e-aod  that  power  inherently  in  itself;  and 
it  thus  happened  that  the  abbreviation  /n  M^  'uwa  came  to  be 
uniformly  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  moa.  The  only  objection,  it 
appears  to  me^  that  can  bo  brought  against  this  analysis,  and  it  is  an 
analysis  of  great  importance  to  the  true  understanding  of  Cuneiform 
orthography,  is  that  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  written  huwa 

1  Akhunawam  is  for  ^Mr|4)  akhunawa  for  V^vJ^H,  khimawihjfa  for  ^f|)f)|y 

and  akhunavifaid  for  -^IflHMri* 
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in  full  instead  of  'utva,  which  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
if  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  /^^  being  sufficient  to  replace  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant,  was  also,  of  coarse,  equally  available  as  a  sabstitute 
for  the  Semitic  gnttural'.  It  is  an  objection  which  has  frequently 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  has  sometimes  prompted  me  to  read  the 
Cuneiform  ^f ^  ^  ►jj^  as  hauwa  (Sans.  ^W)  instead  of  htiwa.  I 
am  guided,  indeed,  in  the  latter  reading  principally  by  the  orthography 
of  huthiya*^  where  the  elision  of  the  w  appears  to  indicate  its  servile 
character,  and  I  had  rather  abandon  it  altogether  than  question  the 
full  ability  of  the  aspiration  in  the  Cuneiform  ^^  to  express  the 
Semitic  T\i  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit  ^. 

II.  To  explain  the  combination  of  the  letter  /9v  with  a  certain 
class  of  consonants,  I  must  again  advert  to  its  inherent  aspiration,  and 
while  I  remark  that  this  property  renders  it  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
those  letters  which  depend  on  an  aspirate  for  their  articulation,  I  must 
add,  that  there  is  in  its  employment  the  same  anomalous  power  of 
coalition  with  the  simple  or  unaspirated  letters  of  each  class,  which,  in 
relation  to  some  other  phonetic  property  of  which  the  nature  is  not 
yet  discovered,  distinguishes  the  union  of  the  letter  i  with  the  simple 
and  primary  consonants,  as  well  as  with  its  own  exclusive  secondary 
characters.  The  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  quality  which  attaches  to 
the  letter  u  enables  us  to  trace  it  through  its  different  conditions  of 
combination  with  more  precision  than  in  the  case  of  the  former  vowel ; 
but  we  are  still  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  detecting  that  uniformity 
of  application  which  should  determine  an  orthographical  principle. 
Neither  does  the  vowel  u  appropriate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
all  the  aspirated  consonants,  nor,  when  its  influence  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  employment  of  an  aspirated  character  in  the  orthography 
of  a  proper  name,  does  it  retain  its  hold  upon  the  letter,  if  by  the 
accident  of  inflexional  change  the  /^  should  happen  to  be  foUowed 
by  the  euphonic  w.  The  latter  peculiarity,  which,  as  it  is  uniform, 
seems  to  depend  on  a  law,  will  admit  of  conjectural  explanation;  but 
the  omission  of  the  u  after  some  of  the  aspirated  characters,  ita  com- 

'  In  this  paaange  I  aasome  the  identity  of  the  Cuneiform  hwoa  with  the  Hebrew 

s  It  most  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of 
elision ;  while  the  pronoun  retains  its  full  orthography  in  hwoaimyoj  AtNPa%s,  and 
hwwaehiffo. 
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biDation  with  other  letters  which  have  no  aapiration^  and,  above  all, 
the  different  orthography  of  the  same  word  with  the  simple  and 
aspirated  form  of  the  consonant  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  are 
irregnlarities  of  strnctnre  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
effects  on  the  one  hand  of  the  exhaustion  or  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  a  principle  of  organization,  and  on  the  other  of  the  tendency 
of  a  newly-invented  character  still  farther  to  confnse  ill-defined,  and 
perhaps  already  fluctuating,  articulations.  I  will  now  follow  the 
vowel  u  through  its  series  of  combinations. 

In  the  class  of  gutturals  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  /Y,  which  I 
compare  with  the  Greek  x  ^^^  ^^^  Persian  «;.,  to  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  u.  The  third  syllable  in  the  name  of  Nabochodrossor 
is,  it  is  true,  frequently  written  khad  instead  of  khud;  but  in  that 
case  the  /Y  may  very  probably  have  still  retained  the  odour  of  the 
u\  which  was  to  a  certain  degree  inherent  in  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  vicious  orthography  of  ATathra  and  Vasktaspa  for  MUhra  and 
Vishiaspa,  the  m  and  v  certainly  retained  the  odour  of  the  t.  In  all 
other  cases  the  /Y  is  invariably  followed  by  the  /fv;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  vowel  had  no  repugnance  to  coalesce  with  the  simple  and 
unaspirated  guttural  is  evidenced  by  the  orthography  of  the  word 
kufaf  "  a  hill."  In  the  sonant  gutturals,  also,  there  was  a  certain 
affinity  of  the  u  for  the  aspirated  ^^  gh,  but  this  affinity  did  not 
prevent  it  from  combining  freely  with  the  simple  g,  ^YY^.  The  effect 
of  the  vowel  is  particularly  evident  in  the  name  of  Margiana,  which  is 
written  Marghwh  and  Marghum  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing.,  where  the 
guttural  opens  directly  on  the  u,  but  Mdrgawa  and  Mdrgayibish,  in 
the  nom.  and  implementive  plural  of  the  ethnic  title,  where  the 
guttural  is  followed  by  an  a*.  That  we  also  find  the  orthography  of 
Margnwa  is  to  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  aspiration  of  the  vowel 
Lti^j;  iLiown  back  upuu  iho  iv,  when  the  two  ktlci^  iuc  brought  into 
immediate  contact^  the  relation  of  Marghush  and  Marguwa  being  in 
precise  analogy  with  that  of  Bdbir'ush  and  Bdhiruwaf  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  simple  for  the  aspirated  form  being  thus  shown  to  be  the 

1  I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  Persian  grammarians  in  their  explanation  of  the 
power  of  the  vaw-i'ishm&m  or  vau-i-ma'dulah.     See  Borh^ni  Kati*,  page  8. 

*  The  vowel  in  the  first  syllabic  is  elongated  to  distinguish  the  ethnic  from  the 
local  application.  In  the  instrumental  M&rgajfibuhy  the  y  is  undoubtedly  intro- 
dnoed  to  connect  the  dissimilar  powers  of  a  and  t,  but  I  do  not  understand  on  what 
principle  the  characteristic  of  the  third  declension  has  altogether  lapsed. 
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effect  of  design  rather  than  of  accidents  It  is  not  so  esey,  howerer, 
to  detect  the  influence  of  the  vowel  upon  the  guttural  in  the  word 
which  stands  for  Daruj,  "an  evil  spirit"  We  have  Darugha  in  the 
nominative^  but  Daruga  and  Darugd  in  the  ace.  and  abL';  and  as  I 
cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the  orthographical  constitution  of 
the  words,  I  can  only  conjecture  the  two  gutturals  to  have  been 
respectively  employed  in  order  to  mark  a  grammatical  distinction. 

In  the  class  of  palatals  I  do  not  find  a  single  instance  of  combina- 
tion with  the  u;  but  in  the  dentals  the  aspirates  both  of  surd  and 
sonant  adhere  exclusively  to  this  vowel.     These  characters  Ij  |    €h 

and  \^  I  dh  are  the  usual  substitutes  of  the  Sanskrit  W  and  ^  and 
we  might  infer,  therefore,  that  the  dental  combining  with  u  became 
necessarily  aspirated,  did  we  not  also  meet  with  terms,  such  as 
tumd  and  dushtd,  where  the  consonants  in  this  very  orthographical 
position  retain  their  primitive  and  unaspirated  forms.  The  soft  th 
Y/Y  unites  with  u  indifferently  with  the  other  vowels;  but  we  have 
no  example  of  the  coalition  of  the  vowel  with  ^  tr. 

/$y  in  the  class  of  labials  is  inoperative;  it  unites  freely  not  only 
with  the  h,  which  was  perhaps  inherently  aspirated,  but  also  with  the 
p,  which  certainly  did  not  possess  an  aspiration,  and  which  accord- 
inglj  gronpiiig  with  the  liquid  r,  became  converted  into  /.  The 
orthography  of  a  word  like  putra  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  ihe 
aspirative  power  of  the  u  was  but  partially  and  irregularly  exercised. 
In  the  class  of  nasals  our  means  of  comparison  are  exceedingly 
limited;  as  far  as  they  extend,  however,  m  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  phonetic  power  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  which,  in  assigning  a 
distinct  character  for  combination  with  the  u,  declined  to  admit  the 
vowel  into  coalition  with  its  own  proper  and  unaspirated  form.     The 

group  ^YyY  /$y  is  thus  unknown  at  present  in  the  inscriptions;  the 
m,  wherever  it  is  followed  by  the  vowel  /??  being  represented  by 
that  hitherto  obscure  character  ^^>'  The  n  has  also  a  special  form 
//^  whidi  occurs  only  at  Behistun,  to  meet  the  aspirative  call  of  the 

1  Although  Marguvm  and  BAhiruwa  are  used  with  a  genitiye  ai^licatio%  tiiey 
must  be  considered,  I  think,  grammatically  to  be  in  the  locative  case,  the  termi- 
nation being  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  W^. 

*  For  Darughoy  see  Behiston  Inscription,  coL  I.,  line  34.  Darugd  and  Dcimga 
occur  in  Niebohr.  H.  lines  18  and  20;  and  also  in  Behiston  Inscription,  eol.  IV., 
lines  34  and  37. 
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My  bot  this  does  not  preyent  the  common  f/  from  combining  in  some 
eases  with  the  yowel. 

In  the  class  of  K^ds  the  same  anomaly  exists  which  we  hare 
observed  in  the  dentals,  of  a  special  aspirated  r  being  dependent  on  the 
u  for  articulation ;  while  the  character  which  represents  the  simple 
and  unaspirated  power  of  the  letter  will  also  combine  directly  with 
the  Towel  without  repugnance. 

There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  calling  for  particular  remark  in  the 
connexion  of  the  vowel  u  with  the  class  of  sibilants*,  and  of  the 
aspirate  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  where  the  /(/  is  found  in  com- 
binatioD  with  the  ^^,  the  etymology  is  i«obably  Semitic. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  arrange  these  diversified  rdations  of  the  letter 
/^  into  any  orthographical  formula,  we  may,  at  any  rate,  trace  the 
principles  from  which  they  take  their  origin  with  some  comparative 
degree  of  confidence.  The  combinations  may  be  owing  in  some  cases 
to  the  Scythic  law  of  juxta-position.  The  irregularities  may  be 
assigned  in  others  to  the  cmdeness  of  a  novel  alphabet;  but,  unques- 
tionably, the  characteristic  property  which  regulates  the  general 
employment  of  the  vowel  is  its  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  aspiration 
I  shall  now  illustrate  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  Y,  used  as  an  initial  vowel, 
was  uniformly  distinguished  by  the  soft  or  rough  breathing,  according 
as  it  was  employed  in  the  ^olio  or  other  dialects.  The  aspirative 
power  on  the  preceding  consonant  of  the  semi- vowel  v  <yrw  has  also 
led  M.  Bumouf  to  conjecture  the  elementary  ^  of  the  Zend  language  to 
have  possessed  the  same  inherent  aspiration*.  In  Sanskrit,  it  is  true;, 
we  perceive  no  trace  of  this  singular  orthographical  property*,  and 
where  the  Cuneiform  /$y  is  thus  required  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
initial  7,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  apply  the  precedents  of  the  Greek 
uid  Zend  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but  that  the  character 

'  I  fatre  explained  in  another  place  that  the  u  preceding  the  «  asaally  converts 
it  inlo  Mhf  ptedsely  as  the  Saoakrit  V,  under  aimflar  ciicomstaDoes,  is  replaced 
by  W. 

*  I  have  mialaid  my  reference  to  this  pasMge  in  Bamonfs  Ta^na,  and  it  is  in 
▼ain  to  March  for  it  again  through  the  thousand  pages  of  tiiat  daboiate  and  most 
valoable  work. 

'  Except  in  the  aspiration  of  the  dental  sibikuit. 
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had  ako  the  power  of  expressing  a  strong  aspiration^  independently  of 
the  Towel  sound  of  u,  and  that  the  two  powers  to  he  emhraced  in  a 
single  alphahetical  sign  mnst  have  heen  considered  in  a  measure  iden- 
tical;  is  proved  hejond  diq>ute  hj  the  numerous  cases  in  which  /yv 

replaces  ^  and  \yf  *'|^  is  the  substitute  for  W.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  give  examples,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  premise  that  the 
regular  correspondent  of  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit  is,  in  Zend, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  the  letter  h;  and  that  this 
aspiration,  acting  on  the  letter  u,  and  only,  I  believe,  in  that  position, 
became,  through  the  medium  apparently  of  Semitic  intercourse,  con- 
verted in  a  very  early  age  to  a  guttural  ^  a  change  of  power  which,  I 
conceive,  originally  to  have  been  a  vulgarism,  but  whidi  has  nnce 
been  adopted  as  a  permanent  and  universal  type  of  Persian  articula- 
tion. We  thus  find  the  particle  signifying  ^^good,"  which  is  ^  nc  in 
Sanskrit,  )^  hu  in  Zend,  and  cd  in  Greek,  universally  represented  in 
the  inscriptions  by  the  single  character  /$y,  as  in  *vbartam,  'ujrcutaniy 
^umarHydy  'uwcupd,  ^ufrdta,  &o.  In  its  original  form  the  initial  power 
appears  to  have  been  a  simple  aspiration,  unless  the  u  were  followed 
by  a  tiF,  and  the  Greeks,  therefore,  in  representing  names  which  em- 
braced this  particle,  wrote  'Oroy^r,  'OrcScnnjr,  Ev^pdn/r,  &c.  We  must 
explain  the  guttural  development  of  the  modem  Persian  in  %^y^  Lr>^ 
&c.,  which  are  evidently  connected  with  the  primitive  Au,  by  recalling 
the  Pehlevi  orthography  of  ^,  and  by  remembering  that  the  initial 
letter  of  that  form,  in  its  substitution  for  the  Hebrew  K)  brought  the 
Arian  aspiration  into  immediate  connexion  with  the  Semitic  gutturals. 
There  was  no  trace  of  aspiration  even  in  the  Latin  op-timum  of  which 
the  initial  syllable  was  cognate  with  the  Persian  Jehuh. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  Cunmform 
^yy,  we  may  also  compare  the  orthography  of  '  Ushka,  "  dry  land,'* 

with  its  correspondents,  ^5**  in  Sanskrit;  ajj^^w*  in  Zend;  ffuM 
in  Kurdish;  and  khtuhk  iSj^  '^^  Persian,  and  we  may  examine  like- 

I  This  most  be  nndentood  to  apply  exclnaively  to  the  deriTatiim  of  Peniui 
from  Sanakrit.  The  Sanskrit  %  usaaUy  preserred  as  an  aspirate  in  the  Latm, 
became  oonrerted  to  x  or  y  in  Greek.  For  examples,  see  Prichard  on  the  Celtie 
Nationa,  page  67. 
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wise  the  first  element  in  the  componnd  name  of  Ormaxd^  which  is 
A^ura  in  the  inscriptions,  ^^^  cuura  in  Sanskrit;  ajo»*A5  akura 
in  Zend ;  2Cy/21^  atihra  in  the  lapidaiy  Pehlevi,  and  which  appearing 
in  subsequent  dialects  as  A^  j^9  ^^^  jy^>  passed,  as  Dr.  Miiller 
well  observes,  through  the  entire  Semitic  gradation  of  development 
from  the  simple  aspirate  to  the  hard  guttural .  The  most  important 
verifications,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  vowel,  are  to  be 
found  in  comparing  the  groupe  /fv  ^Y^  ^^^^  ^^®  Sanskrit  sufa, 
9.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Devanagari  noa  would  be 
necessarily  represented  in  Persian  by  hwa;  that  the  repugnant  com- 
pound articulation  would  have  produced  the  further  development  of 
huwa;  and  that  the  double  power  of  the  /(v  being  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent both  the  aspirate  and  the  vowel,  the  employment  of  the  letter 
/^/  would  have  been  superfluous.  It  remains  that  I  should  add* 
that  in  a  very  early  age,  the  aspirate  in  this  position,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion only,  must  have  been  strengthened  into  a  guttural,  and  that  in 
process  of  time,  the  guttural  became  the  leading  or  primary  power  of 
the  compound  articulation;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  absorb  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  semi-vowel,  and  to  leave  the  single  power  of  M  ^,  as 
the  representative  of  the  original  hwa. 

In  the  following  words,  the  initial  'uwa  appears  to  express  the 
pronoun  "self;"  ^ Uwdmarshiywh,  ^ Uwak'hshatara, ' Uwdip(a)8kiyam*; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  W ;  Greek  aov ; 
Latin  "sutu/'  Zend  >>%>*  hw,  or  ^  kh;  Pehlevi  ^  hu;  and  Persian 
y^  khu  in  jy;^,  cA»^,  ^^9  kh'isk,  &c.  In  several  names,  also, 
the  Caneiforra  'uwa  answers  etymologically  to  the  Sanskrit  stoa,  I 
may  instance  Harauwatish  for  ti^faOii  Sarasioatis;  SikthauwcUish 
for  f^ra^un  Siktaswaiisy  and  ' Uwdrazmia,  where  the  initial  element  of 
the  compound  is,  no  doubt,  the  Sanskrit  ^n^  swdr*;  and  there  are 

1  See  Dr.  Muller*8  excellent  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqae, 
for  April,  1839,  page  336. 

s  I  translate  'uwdmarshiyushj  ^'se  impatientem  habens,*'  ^Uufak*hihaiara  is 
"  self-ruHng,*'  the  Greek  Kva^dpris;  but  the  etymolofgr  of  *uwdip(a)sh%fam  is 
unknown  to  me,  and  I  can  only  conjecture  the  initial  particle  to  be  the  Sanskrit 
^. 

»  As  in  tiii^n  from  ^^  with  the  vowel  elongated. 
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many  other  Dunes,  sueh  as  '  Uwqflui, '  Uwddidapa,  PiJkiyd'uuHidd,  &e^ 
in  which  we  may  infer,  thoagh  we  caanot  proye,  the  same  ortho- 
graphical substitution.  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  in 
every  case  where  we  can  compare  the  Greek  orthography  with  that 
observed  in  the  inscriptions,  we  find  the  k  or  x  repbicing  the  initial 
aspirate  of  'uwcu  We  have  thus,  Kva(6fnfs  lor '  Uwd^hAatara,  Xomnnfs 
for  'Utoaspa,  'Apax<oro(  for  Hara^wwaUthy  Xopatrfuoi  or  X^paaiua  for 
'  UwdramCiOj  and  perhaps,  Kurcr/a  for  '  Utoajka.  I  may  add  also,  that 
such  names  as  XoaBpas,  Xoapijwff,  AfmiK6avat  &c.,  represent,  undoubtedly, 
the  same  Persian  articulation  i;  and  I  may  infer,  I  think,  from  such 
an  uniformity  of  expression,  that  the  aspirate  in  connexion  with  the 
w  must  have  undergone  in  vulgar  pronunciation,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Achemenians,  a  partial,  and  periiape,  a  temporary  gnttoral 
development. 

It  has  been  customary  with  Paleographers  to  verify  this  ancient 
guttural  expression  by  a  comparison  with  Zend  orthography,  but  an 
analysis  of  the  character  which  in  the  Zend  alphabet  represents  the 
articulation,  is,  I  submit,  sufficient  to  disprove  its  possible  antiquity. 
The  true  representation  in  Zend  of  the  Sanskrit  W  and  Cuneiform 
*uwa  IB  »o*  hw,  and  wherever  this  form  occurs  it  is  undoubtedly 
ancient;  but  the  guttural  ^,  on  the  contrary,  which  too  often  replaces 
it,  is  to  all  appearance  of  modem  origin,  for  it  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  manner  than  as  a  modification  of  the  Pehlevi  ^,  a  groupe 
which  was  composed  of  two  distinct  characters,  m  o,f  ai^d  \  u,  and 
which  merely  derived  its  aspirative  power  from  the  connexion  of  the 
Pehlevi  alphabet  with  those  systems  of  Semitic  writing  where  the 
\i^f  although  virtually  a  vowel  and  the  first  of  the  "  matres  lectioms," 
was  also  employed  to  express  the  soft  breathing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  as  in  Zend,  when  used  alone,  never  under  any  circum- 
stances possessed  an  aspirative  or  guttural  power;  that  in  the  earliest 
Pehlevi,  that  of  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  tbe  type  of  this  character, 
which  was  AS,  and  which  was  of  course  derived  immediately  from  the 
Hd)rew  y*,  was  employed  as  a  vowel  with  the  same  exdusiveness; 
and  that  the  aspiration  therefore,  which  was  subsequently  developed 

*  XoaBpas  is  the  Zend  xPdjM^  khdihra,  ^^ahuiing.*'  Xooynp^  is  pro- 
bably from  ^R,  and  Koaya  is  the  Pehlevi  \t^\  "ty ,  ahufdn, 

'  The  PaiiUuan  ^  was  probably  an  intermediate  form  between  theS 
and  the  Hebrew  y. 
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in  the  cnrsire  Pehlevi^  and  which  in  the  Zend  was  strengthened  to  a 
guttural;  must  have  been  a  comparatively  late  degradation  of  ortho- 
graphy \  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  question  the  antiquity  of  the 
Zend  vocables.  I  merely  object  to  the  character  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  and  I  derive  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  recent 
substitution  of  ^  for  the  primitive  ;%y  or  »^y  from  the  pronunciation 

which  is  at  present  assigned  to  it  of  iE:^  in  precise  analogy  with  the 
degradation  of  modem  Persian,  where,  although  the  w  is  expressed  in 
writing,  and  although  it  was  once  articulated,  it  is  now  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ^  entirely  quiescent     Let  us  take  for  an  example  the 

name  of  Khdriam,  Etymologically,  I  believe,  the  compound  term  to 
have  signified  "  Heaven-land,"  and  I  thus  refer  the  first  element  of 

which  it  was  composed  to  the  Sanskrit  ^T.(with  an  elongated  a,  as  in 

^Ki«i).  In  the  inscriptions  we  have  the  form  of  ^  UwdrcanCitfa, 
The  Greeks  expressed  it  by  Xopdafuoi  or  Xapaa-ida.  In  the  oldest 
Persian  it  waa  written  ^)%\y^9  sud  pronounced  Khiitoarazam,  but 

ihe  Yendidad  gives  it  as  ^cfj,7jMi}Ay  that  is,  according  to  the  strict 

orthography,  audirizemy  but  in  virtue  of  a  Semitic  influence  hudirizeniy 
and  by  a  degradation  of  the  phonetic  powers  kkdirtzemf  precisely  aa 
the  Khuwdrazam  of  the  Hamdsa  is  now  pronounced  in  modem 
Persian  Khdrazent*,  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  name  of 
Arachotia,  which  was  SaraswcUis  in  Sanskrit,  ffara^uwoHsh  in  the  in- 
scriptions, 'Apaxoxrui  in  Greek,  but  in  Zend,  j^jai^as^o*)  HarakhaUi 
for  Harahuaitiy  and  in  modem  Persian,  Arrakkaj  ^fi<sLyi\*    We  have 

not  the  Zendic  form  of  Susiana,  but  in  the  other  dialects  we  remark  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  aspirate  and  guttural,  the  latter  being  the 
evident  degradation  of  the  former  power,  and  being  peculiar  in  an 
antique  form  to  the  Greek  orthography  of  the  name.  Thus,  although 
the  Greek  rendered  the  Cuneiform  'Uwajha,  both  by  O0(ioi  and 
EMTtrloy  that  the  primitive  aspirate  was  used  alone  in  the  country 
until  comparatively  modem  times,  is  shown  by  the  orthographies  of 

'  It  has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  this  gattunl  employment  of  the  j^  when 

prefixed  to  tiie  |,  must,  neverthelesB,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  Ar  of  the 
SasHsnian   Inseriptioiui,  answering   to   the  Semitic  ^,  is  apparent^  the  same 

character  reversed,  1.  =  ^* 

*  I  follow  througfaont  this  analysb  the  aigoment  of  Dr.  Mailer,  in  his  Benay 
on  the  Pehleri  abore  quoted,  page  302. 
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the  Syriac  f  ooi^  Hvz,  tbe  Pehlevi  Havuj^,  tbie  Persian  /L^U  Ahwdz 
and  the  Byzantine  Bi^dicor  and  OvCatmi*.  The  guttural  derelopment  in 
jj>^^.  Hawekah,  and  . .  ^lZ-»/^  Khuxistdn,  was  probably  nnknown 
until  after  the  Arab  Conquest;  yet,  I  hare  no  doubt  the  Zend 
would  hare  employed  the  character  ^  to  express  the  initial  groupe 
/^  Hf^  ^^  ^^  inscriptions.  If  we  might  venture  to  assign  an 
Arian  etymology  for  the  name,  (and  its  Median  orthography  renders 
such  a  deriTation  highly  probable),  we  should  perceive  the  primitive 
sibilant  to  have  alternated  with  the  aspirate  in  the  different  appli- 
cations of  the  territorial  title  from  the  very  remotest  times.  Thus,  as 
the  old  Persians  uniformly  explain  9U9  or  Bhduh^  by  "  sweet,"  "  agree- 
able," an  etymology  which  is  confirmed  by  Grecian  tradition ',  and  as  the 
Median  Inscriptions  give  the  reading  of  ffavoH  for  the  Persepolitui 
'  Uwajhay  we  may  perhaps  refer  for  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the 

Sanskrit  '^  O'  ^T^  and  we  may  then  trace  the  sibilant  through  the 
Hebrew  ]l£ntCf,  the  Greek  Sovcro,  and  the  modern  Sus  or  Sk&s,  This 
however  is  an  obscure  and  somewhat  irrevelant  subject  which  I  cannot 
pursue  farther  at  present.  The  only  other  well-defined  case  in  which 
the  Cuueiform  <  TV  expressed  the  Sanskrit  sibilant,  is  in  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  fem.  loc.  plural  of  the  first  declen.  where  'uira  stands  for 

'  I  take  the  form  of  Hamij  from  the  .1>.L  *  Iaam^aA^  HaXmjutSM  Wdjdr 
of  tbe  MujnCal  et'Tawdrikh,  which,  on  the  authority  probably  of  Hianueeh 
I^fahdfU,  IB  stated  to  have  been  the  mune  transUted  by  the    Arabs    i3^ 

*  For  BtCoKOf  and  OvCaunj,  see  Theophylact  Simoeatta,  lib.  III.  c  5.,  and 
Procopios  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  IV.  c.  10.  Both  of  the  notices  are  important^  the 
one  mentions  the  town  of  Bcy^oo'(l^c(pfl»v,  which  tV  .jjliw>;>>^r-,  JuruUtab^y 
the  other  preserves  the  name  BrjXanaTitVy  or  Belh  Lapei,  which  was  tbe  Syrian 
title  of  Ahwdx.  The  terminations  in  dk  and  dn  follow  the  rariety  of  Pehleri  and 
Persian  orthography,  and  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  double  forms  of  ^Jt^s 
and    '  1^1>  abattdk  and  apastdn,  &c 

*  Athenseus,  (lib.  XII.  c.  1)  quoting  from  Aristobulus,  says  specificaUy,  that 
the  name  was  given,  diii  rrfv  ^pmoTrfTa  rot;  r((frov. 

«  We  have  thus  the  Cuneiform  anigd^uwd  for  the  Sanskrit  W^TV^.  See 
Behistun  Inscription,  col.  1.  line  35. 
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I  will  BOW  prodace  a  few  examples  wbere  tbe  Cuneiform  /vv 
replaces  the  Sanskrit  initial  7,  and  where  accordingly,  as  far  as  ety- 
mology is  concerned,  the  aspiration  must  bare  been  wholly  super- 
flaons.  These  terms  are  tUd  for  the  Sanskrit  '9W,  upd  for  ^TV  9 
npoitdm  compounded  with  the  same  particle  and  answering  to  the 
Zend   ^MifiMXi^h  up<^jtam;  udapatatd,  where  the  first  element  is  the 

Sanskrit  ^,  or  '^f  and  a  few  other  doubtful  compounds,  such  as 
uz(a)taydpaUyay  the  name  Upadarma,  &c.  In  all  such  cases,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  a^iraiive  power  of  the  initial  /(v  must  haye 
been  quiescent;  and  in  expressing  the  inscriptions  therefore  in  tbe 
Roman  character,  I  employ  the  orthography  of  u  and  \  according 

as  the  character  may  represent  the  7  or  ^  of  the  Sanskrit. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  a  few  instances  of  medial  develop- 
ment, arising  from  the  employment  of  the  letter  ^$y.  The  old  root 
W^  which  has  produced  the  nhm  " strength*'  of  Uie  Yedas,  and  the 
•  LJ    \j\yii  &c,  of  modem  Persian,  signifying  "power  or  ability," 

appears  also  to  have  giyen  rise  to  the  tumd  of  the  inscriptions,  which 
may  be  translated  "  seed*'  or  "  race  ;*'  the  application  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  being  apparently  connected  with  the  idea  of  generation.  Now 
in  the  Pazend  the  primitive  reading  was  retained  of  ^  Ji  turn,  but  the 
Pehlevi  gav*  iLtterance  to  the  dormant  aspiration  of  the  vowel,  and 
expressed  the  word  by  •^  V  ^^>  ^  ^^^^  which  received  in  Zend 
the  further  development  of  j^^^^fxi^  iaok'hmOy  "an offshoot i,**  and 
which  has  survived  in  modem  Persian  nnder  the  orthography  of  tukhm, 

Perhaps,  also^  in  the  substitution  of  the  Persian  ^S,  huh,  "  a  bill," 
for  the  Cuneiform  hufdy  and  in  the  modification  of  the  ancient  gnbatOy 
"  said,"  into  jui^  guftah^  we  perceive  further  evidence  of  this  aspi- 
rative  development;  but  whether  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  cause 
the  introduction  of  a  sibilant,  in  the  oormption  of  Khurush,  (Kvpos) 
into  XotrpAfi9,  or  jjr^'^  Khutru,  is  a  subject  which  will  be  more  con- 
veniently examined  hereafter. 

>  This  woid  most  nol  be  oonfoanded  wiUi  as^^asjOi  "8trapg,**firam  the 
aMiakri»iri,«toeMrry.'» 
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I  have  only  to  add  at  the  same  time,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
words  where  the  Cuneiform  orthography  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  modem  Persian,  passing  through  the  Zend  or  Pehlevi,  the  aspi- 
rative  influence  of  the  vowel  is  not  to  be  detected.  I  may  instance 
amongst  other  terms,  gtuiha,  "  an  ear,"  rucha^  "  a  day,"  pwt^Oy  "  a  son," 
dtuktdy  "  a  friend,"  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  consider  therefore  that  in  assigning 
equivalents  to  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  I  have  sufficient  grounds  for 
identifying  two  distinct  powers,  as  appertaining  to  the  character  /$?, 
which  may  be  respectively  represented  by  u  and  'u. 


I  have  already  observed  Uiat  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  does  not 
admit  of  diphthongs,  properly  so  called,  by  which  I  mean  that  the 
primitive  vowels  are  not  susceptible  of  any  modification,  either  of  form, 
or  probably  of  sound.  Instances,  however,  of  the  coalition  of  vowels, 
where  in  Sanskrit  the  double  articulation  would  be  expressed  by  a 
single  letter,  are  fax  from  uncommon,  and  we  thus  meet  with  aUa  for 

CT^  etad;  aiwam  for  ^CT  ewam;  aisha  for  ^Ttl^^  eskat,  9Sid/rd%8h(a)ya 
(contracted  from  fra-{-ai8h{a)ya)  for  the  compound  imperfect  i^nj 
preshyaty  <'he  sent."  Although  the  i  cannot  open  upon  the  a,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  a,  either  long  or  short,  falling  on  the  i\  this 
expanded  reading  ai  being  the  true  primitive  orthography,  which 
was  contracted  in  the  Devandgari  alphabet  into  the  single  character 

With  regard  to  the  coalition  of  a  with  the  vowel  tt,  the  difficulty 
of  discrimination  is  increased  by  the  latent  aspirative  power  of  the 
/tV  and  by  our  constant  uncertainty  as  to  whether  that  power  were 
exercised  or  not.  Judging  by  analogy,  the  a  should  combine  with  the 
ti,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  it  combine  with  the  «,  uid 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Sanskrit  applies  the  laws  of  guna  and 
vriddhi  indifferently  to  the  two  vowels.  In  the  declension,  indeed, 
of  feminine  themes  in  u,  we  may  perhaps  perceive  the  coalition  with 
this  power  of  the  short  as  well  as  the  long  a;  for  I  do  not  otherwise 

understand  how  the  fff  can  be  absorbed.  The  noun  which  makes 
dahydtuh  and  dahydwa  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plural  discards  the  long 
a  in  all  other  cases,  and  this  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  a  perfect 
anomaly;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  feminine  inflexions  were  pro- 
bably aush  and  awa  in  the  nominative,  and  urn,  uwdy  undm,  and 
uskufvd  in  the  other  cases,  and  that  these  inflexions  were  uniformly 
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added  to  a  theme  ending  in  a,  then  the  difficulty  Tanishes.  Dahydush 
and  dahydwa  would  stand  for  dahya-^-aush  and  dahya-\-away  and  the 
other  cases  might  he  read  dakyaum,  dahyauwd,  dahyaundm,  and 
dahyaushuwd.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect *,  but  neyertheless  I  have  not  considered  myself  authorized  on 
snch  scanty  eridenoe  to  adopt  in  the  reading  of  the  terms  in  the 
Boman  character  the  introduction  of  a  short  a  between  the  y  and  u, 
Orihographically  considered,  the  au,  of  course,  should  stand  for  the 
Sanskrit  o,  as  a«  is  the  primitive  and  expanded  form  of  e,  and  if  we 
had  a  more  extended  field  of  comparison,  the  verification  might  per- 
haps be  established  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  instance. 
Our  means  of  analysis  are  in  this  respect,  however,  extremely  deficient, 
and  although  we  may  explain,  on  euphonic  grounds,  the  secondary 
forms  of  iya  and  uwa,  it  seems  impossible  to  discriminate  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  respective  employment  of  at  and  aya,  or  au 
and  awa  in  their  substitution  for  the  yuna  and  vriddhi  of  the  Sanskrit 
primitive  vowels.  The  further  prosecution  of  so  intricate  a  subject  I 
gladly  leave  to  more  experienced  philologists ;  and  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
Cuneiform  vocalic  organization,  I  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  consonants. 


The  gutturals  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  I  represent  sa  follows : — 
yt,i;  <<yy,i^*;  <y.*&/  <yf,jy;  and  <^yA. 

T^  k.    The  following  names  and  well-defined  words  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  the  phonetic  power  of  this  character. 
JDitapafhuAa,  Greek  KamraioKta. 
SaAa,  Sans.  "^fTif  Greek  2a#ca/. 

iabujiya,  Greek  Ka/x^tro-j/s?  Pers.  ^^^^  U^jJ^'  ^^V-  Sans,  iratlf. 

JTiia,  fcartam,  Sans.  «|TC,  «»%»  Zend  ^l^^^^f  Pers.  .\f  and  sj^. 

JTamana,  "faithful/'  from  the  root  ^. 

JTim,  **  willingly,"  Sans.  ^iTH , 

Kn&t,  Pehlevi  q)|^  ,  kup,  Pers.  2;^;  comp.  Kiifpti^,  KcS^iyv,  &c. 

1  In  further  support  of  tills  reading,  I  may  notice  the  indifferent  orthography 
of  daf^{a)um  and  daht/dum,  which  is  fonnd  for  the  accnaatiye  case,  a  variety 
which  would  bo  sufficiently  intelligihle  if  it  depended  merely  on  the  quantity  of 
the  a,  hut  which  would  be  most  irregular  if  that  sound  were  entirely  lost  in  the 
contracted  reading  of  dahyum.    R. — But  see  supplementary  note. —Ed. 
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The  Cnneifonn  T^  was  sometimes  need  apparently  as  a  snffix  of 
agency  or  attribution,  in  near  analogy  with  the  Sanskrit  V^  bat  I 
question  whether  we  may  connect  it  in  such  a  position  with  the 
Pehlevi  a,  which  terminates  so  many  of  the  noons  and  adjectives  of 
that  language,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  dialectic 
deyelopment  after  an  elongated  vowels  We  haye  in  the  inscriptions 
baddka,  "a  servant;"  wazarka,  ''great;*'  Zaraka^  ''Zarangia;**  the 
Persian  representations  of  which  replace  the  guttural  by  a  soft  aspirate 
in  iJw  handah,  and  change  it  from  a  surd  to  a  sonant  in  ^mS%ij 
buzurg*,  and  in  Zarang,  the  original  form  of  the  Arabic  Dharanj, 

The  gutturals,  like  the  dentals  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
repudiated  probably  a  combination  with  the  nasal;  but  on  this  subject 
we  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  for  Zaraka  is  a  purer  and  more 
primitive  form  than  Zaranga^  and  there  is  the  name  also  of  a  Persian 
city,  which  may  be  read  Khuganka  as  well  as  KhttganakaK  In 
regard  to  combination  with  the  vowels,  the  letter  Y^  was  subject  to 
no  particular  influence.  I  have  already  given  several  examples  where 
it  is  followed  both  by  the  a  and  u,  and  for  its  union  with  the  i,  I  may 
instance  the  adverb  adakiya,  which  I  believe  to  signify  ^'  only,"  and 
which  I  compare  with  the  Persian  i^siS  Andak  and  the  Turkish 
AnjaJc\  In  its  combination,  however,  with  the  consonants  it  did, 
unquestionably,  undergo  a  very  marked  and  essential  modification. 
It  was,  in  fact,  converted  to  its  aspirate  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  an  equal  extent  as  we  find  the  (Si  of  the  Zend  to  replace  the  4 
in  all  compound  articulations.  I  shall  now  bring  forward  numerous 
examples  of  this  orthographical  change  in  considering  the  aspirated 
guttural  k'h. 

*  See  Mailer's  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  297. 

*  The  k  was  retained  in  the  Scyihic  veMerka  (see  Mob.  Chor.  lib.  II.  c  84), 
and  still  remains  in  the  Torkiah  Bi<y^,  but  in  tiie  Slavonic  dialects  it  became  a 
sonant.    Compare  Woiga,  &c    The  Arabs,  as  usual,  converted  it  to  a  palatal, 

naming  the  city  of  ^Akbara  r^\M*.^fP  BuMUfy'§db4ir  for  the  Persian  title,  ac- 
cording to  Hamzeh,  of  f^j\j^  *XrJ3  ^<**<w*  thdp^r.     See  Yak^y  in  voce. 

s  As  we  find,  however,  daragam  for  the  Persian  iJo  .^  darangy  I  have  placed 
the  gutturals  among  those  consonants  which  repudiate  the  nasal. 

«  It  may  surprise  philologists  to  find  Turkish  and  Persian  rocables  classed 
together.  I  believe,  however,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  structure, 
that  a  very  extensive  afl^ty  exists  between  the  roots  of  the  two  languages,  and  I 
hope  to  substantiate  this  in  my  analysis  of  the  Median  Inscriptions. 
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//yy  k^h.  We  find  a  very  small  proportion  of  words  in  which 
this  character  opens  on  a  vowel.  The  names,  indeed,  of  HaJc'hdmaniah 
for 'Axat/icwyy,  Rak^ka  perhaps  for  Pax«S  K^hamsapdda  or  K^kamas- 
pdda  and  Viyak^h{a)na,  are,  I  believe,  the  only  examples*;  but,  on  the  ^ 

other  hand,  the  cases  in  which  the  ^^yy  replaces  the  simple  y^  in  ^^ 

combination  with  an  aspirative  consonant  are  exceedingly  nnmerous. 

M.  Bumonf,  in  his  observations  on  the  Zend  alphabet 
P.  CXLII.),  wonld  explain  the  almost  invariable  employment  i 
language  of  the  ^  for  the  simple  a  wben  the  guttural  ioTv^^Jt^  first 

member  of  a  compound  articulation,  as  the  result,  in  some  measure, 
of  ignorant  or  careless  transcription ;  but  as  the  same  orthography  is 
found  in  the  tablets  of  the  Achssmenian  kings,  and  as  the  aspiration 
of  the  guttural  in  this  position  may  be  traced  throughout  the  entire 
sjTstem  of  modem  Persian  pronunciation °,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate perhaps  to  attribute  it  to  a  fixed  law  of  euphony  peculiar  to 
the  Persian  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family.  In  the  inscriptions 
there  is  only  one  single  term  Siktha'uwatishy  in  which  the  k  retains  its 
unaspirated  form  in  composition,  and  if  the  first  element  in  that  com- 
pound be  as  I  suppose  the  Sanskrit  f^f^  SiktOy  the  irregularity  will  be 
observed  to  be  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  aspirative  develop- 
ment of  the  t\  In  all  other  cases  we  find  the  groupes  of  the  difierent 
classes  represented  by  k^bt,  k'knif  k^hr,  and  khsh,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extensive  list. 

B^klitarish,  Greek  Batcrpia,  Zend  Ap^khitara  or  Bakhdhf. 
Dhur*nk'htam,  Sans,  n^*  Zend  ^^^/^^.f^O)^,  Pers.  c iifi). 

Chitfatak'hma.    The  last  element  is  the  Zend  xs^C^xs^,  '*  strong,"  from 
ins  t  "  to  carry.**    See  Ya^na,  p.  40. 

*  The  name  of  a  town  in  Perua.    See  Ptolemy *b  Ilcurapdxay  lib.  VI.,  e.  4. 

*  I  must  add  the  names  of  Arak*ha  and  Saradk*ha,  or  Saruk^ha. 

*  Compare  the  participles  of  all  those  verbs  in  the  roots  of  which  a  terminal  / 
replaces  a  primitive  palatal,  such  as  idMy  sdkhtah  ;  (f^jr,  ditkhtah;  amhty  anukhtah; 
9<iz,  MiJthtak;  q/rijar,  qfrdkhiahy  &c.  The  rule  is,  I  believe,  constant  in  Persian, 
not  merely  for  the  dentals,  but  for  all  classes  of  letters  preceded  by  a  guttural. 

*  The  aspiration  of  the  dental  in  this  case  may  possibly  be  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  groupe  khdh  md^  in  Zend,  on  which  M.  Bur- 
nonf  baa  a  learned  and  elaborate  note.    See  Ya^na,  Notes  et  Echur.,  P.  XLIII. 

P 
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Chakliriyd.    Probably  a  reduplicate  verbal  noun  from  m. 
Cbichakliriish.    The  etymology  of  this  name  is  doubtful. 
Hamataklishiya,  Sans.  ^IFnr%}  Ist  pers.  sing.  mid.  imp.  from  7^. 
KTishapa,  "night";  compare  Sans.  "^flfTf  Zend  Xi^Xitfi^y  Pers. 
Klishandsdtiya  *  ,Kh8han^  is  the  Pers.  ^ULt ,  Latin  **  gnos^" 

and  the  numerous  deriTatiyes  and  compounds  which  are  referable 

to  the  Sanskrit  ftj  kshi,  e.  g. 
K'hsli^yathiya,  "a  king,"  Zend  xs^nxiTgp^,  Pers.  s\m . 
K'hshatram*, "  empire,"  Sans.  ^^^ ;  comp.  Greek  Kparo^. 
RTishatK^i  "a  satrap,"  Pah*  khshatrap^  Greek  Sorpciinjc. 
KTishay^rsh^  Greek  'Zep^ri^. 

KTishathrita.    For  this  name  we  have  no  Greek  equivalent 
Artak'hshatra,  Greek  •Apralepfi;?,  Sassan.  omU^LD  2i\ 

In  some  of  these  examples  the  process  by  which  the  guttural 
becomes  aspirated  through  its  coalition  with  another  consonant  is 
marked  with  particular  precision.  In  the  compound  participle 
Dhur'tik'htani,  for  instance,  the  last  member  is  derived  from  a  root 
ending  in  a  palatal,  ^^  wach  in  Sanskrit,  uj  in  the  inscriptions;  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  k,  therefore,  which  is  the  regular  substitute  of 
the  palatal,  and  which  preserves  its  simple  form  in  the  Sanskrit  7r9l» 
ukta,  is  the  indubitable  effect  of  its  combination  with  the  t;  while,  if  I 
have  rightly  defined  the  signification  of  chak'hrii/a,  it  also  is  formed 
from  a  root  kara  (Sans.  ^  Zend  c7c^  k^r^),  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  inscriptions  with  the  unaspirated  guttural,  where  that  power 
opens  on  a  vowel  instead  of  being  united  with  the  r.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  however,  that  there  may  not  be  some  inherent  property  in  the 
vowel  i  which  will  admit  of  its  being  preceded  by  a  compound  arti- 
culation, unaffected  by  the  regular  aspiration;  for  there  are  a  few 
words,  imperfect  in  one  passage  and  obscure  in  another,  which  may 

1  Professor  Rosen  has  given  several  examples  of  the  substitution  in  Greek  aod 
Latin  of  fcp  and  or  for  the  Sanskrit  <q.  (See  Rig.  Yedn.  Spec  Annot,  P.  XI.}  In 
Tvcds  for  Khshands  we  perceive  the  sibUant  to  be  lost  altogether. 

*  K*1Uhatramy  with  the  compounds  derived  from  it,  is  probably  to  be  refnred 
to  the  root  ^|v  or  Y^  (which  seem  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  Sanskrit) 
rather  than  to  ftf. 
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very  possibly  embrace  the  groupes  of  kri  and  pri^  instead  of  k^hri 
and/r*^ 

The  only  doubt  that  can  attach  to  the  identification  of  the  Gnnei- 

form  //yy  is>  whether  it  may  represent  a  simple  aspirated  gntturaly 
eqnivalent  in  power  to  the  Sanskrit  ^;  or  whether  its  articulation 
may  more  nearly  resemble  the  rough  breathing  of  the  Persian  ^ ;  or 

whether^  again,  it  may  express  these  two  powers  in  common.  If  we 
merely  observed  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  replaced  the  Sanskrit  ti 
aspirated  by  a  law  of  euphony  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Persian;  while, 
in  the  other,  it  was  represented  in  the  names  of  Achiemenes  and 
Raklid  by  the  rough  x  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  while  the  modem 
Persian  uniformly  employs  the  ^  in  the  orthography  of  terms,  either 

cognate  in  origin  or  formed  upon  the  same  principle,  we  might  cer- 
tsunly  infer  that  the  two  powers  were  expressed  indifferently  by  the 
character  in  question ;  or,  in  fact,  that  a  distinction  of  the  guttural 
powers  was  not  duly  discriminated  in  the  age  of  the  inscriptions ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  this  double  employment  would  be  utterly 
destmctire  of  all  orthographical  precision;  when  we  find  that  it  is 
supported  by  no  precedent  in  the  kindred  language  of  the  Zend;  and 
when  we  perceive,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  distinct  character  of  the 

Cuneiform  alphabet  which,  if  the  two  powers  were  assigned  to  ^^yy, 
would  be  unappropriated,  we  are  constrained  to  prefer  the  attribution 
to  the  latter  sign  of  the  single  and  simple  aspirative  power  of  the 
guttural.  That  the  Greeks  expressed  the  character  in  question  by 
the  X  may  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  power  of  the  Devanagari 
fr  in  their  alphabetical  system,  and  that  the  Persian  exhibits  a 
similar  deficiency,  and  thus  emplop  the  rough  gutturals  4.  and  a  t 

where  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  applying  its  peculiar  law  of  aspiration 
to  compound  articulations,  would  replace  the  Devanagari  ti  by  the 
aspirated  ^4T\9  may  be  traced  to  the  gradual  process  of  phonetic 
degradation,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Semitic  influ- 

1  We  have  thus,  I  believe,  pankripdhjfOy  in  line  72,  ooL  4;  and  we  haya 
aprifdyOf  in  line  23,  col.  1. 

*  For  the  employment  of  the  «,  compare  the  Persian  ^m%^9**'^  ^9*^  with  the 
Cuneiform  dhur'tik'hiam. 

P  2 
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eiice  which  a  Pehlevi  medium  imparted  to  the  modern  language^  The 
ohservations  which  M.  Barnouf,  with  his  usual  critical  perception,  has 
bestowed  upon  the  employment  of  the  Zend  cji*,  are  exactly  appli- 
cable to  the  Cuneiform  ^^YY-  It  may  perhaps  answer  in  some  cases 
etymologically  to  the  Sanskrit  ^;  but  its  general  condition  is  that 
of  substitution  for  the  simple  ^;  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  the  Zend,  requiring  the  guttural  to  undergo  aspiration  as  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  power.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
curious  discrepancy  between  the  elemental  construction  of  the  Zend 
character  and  its  phonetic  employment,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Burnouf,  and  which  is  even  imperfectly  indicated  by  Dr.  Miiller*. 
The  Zend,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  appears  to  have  derived  its 
character,  with  some  modification,  and  with  considerable  addition,  from 
the  cursive  Pehlevi.  To  express  the  simple  surd  guttural  it  employed 
the  same  character  as  the  Pehlevi,  the  form  being  derived,  to  all 
appearance,  immediately  from  a  Hebrew  type,  p  reversed,  equal  to 
6.     To  represent   the  hard  guttural    *    kh  (or  perhaps  originally  ^^ 

Jchw)  it  adopted  the  Pehlevi  ^  au  or  Aw,  which  had  merely  obtained 

its  faint  guttural  power  by  following  the  double  employment  of  the 
Semitic  K,  both  as  a  vowel  and  an  aspirate.  To  denote  the  aspirated 
surd  guttural,  a  power  that  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  and 
Pali,  the  Zend^  and  the  ancient  Persian,  it  appropriated  another  Pehlevi 
compound  of  the  same  class,  namely,  the  double  a,  which  was  the  only 
method  acknowledged  in  that  alphabet  of  representing  the  hard  aspi- 
ration, the  character  ^  being  evidently  derived  from  "*0'j  as  tp 
was  a  modification  of  ^.  The  discrepancy,  then,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is,  that  this  character  ^,  which,  according  to  its  eleraentf, 
should  have  expressed  ah  or  akhy  and  which,  in  the  Persian  corre- 
spondents of  Pehlevi  words  which  contain  the  character     \f ,  is  thus 

*  The  articulation  of  ^  was  peculiar  to  the  Indian  dialects.  In  Western 
languages  the  gutturals  became  inevitably  strengthened  to  Ihe  rough  sound  of  the 
Persian   *  , 

*  Sec  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Zend  Alpliabet;    Ya^ua,  P.  LXXI. 

*  See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  302. 
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represented  by  2f|  or  *  < ',  should  Devertheless  have  been  appropriated 
in  the  Zend  to  the  Sanskrit  ^if^  or  rather  to  the  t|^  undergoing  an 
aspirative  process  by  the  Zend  and  Cuneiform  law  of  euphonic  com- 
bination. 

Dr.  Miiller,  while  he  has  established  and  well  defined  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  gutturals  in  the  languages  Pazend  and  Parsi,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  formation  of  the  modem  Persian,  has  questioned 
if  that  fluctuation  existed  in  the  primitive  Pehlevi*.  That  it  must 
have  existed,  however,  is  shown  by  the  employment  of  the  cursive  y* 
(which  should  elementally  express  the  sound  of  Au,  and  which  was 
indifferently  rendered  in  Zend  by  »^  and  u>,  according  as  an  Arian 

or  Semitic  influence  predominated)  to  represent  in  the  Sassanian 
Inscriptions  the  3  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Hebrew  ^^o  being 
written  in  the  lapidary  Pehlevi  |S  ^,  where  the  terminal  letter  only 
differs  in  direction  from  the  cursive  form    i.  =  kM. 

I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  the  usual  lapse  of  ^^YY  before  the 
9k  in  the  orthography  of  the  modem  Persian.  That  the  guttural  in 
this  position  had  been  softened  to  an  aspirate  as  early  as  the  third 
centory  of  our  era,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassanian 
kings,  where  the  name  of  A  rtak^hshAxtra  is  unifonnly  written  A  rtah' 
thatra,  and  that  the  power  was  soon  after  altogether  lost,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  orthography  of  'Aproo-c^i;^,  employed  by  the  later 
Byzantines,  to  express  the  *Apra(dprfs  of  a  preceding  age*.     In  Pehlevi 

words  which  etymologically  contain  the  Sanskrit  *%  and  the  Cunei- 
form ^^YY  //,  the  AJ  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  aspiration,  but 
more  usually  the  sibilant  is  employed  alone  \  The  orthography, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  the  groupe  as  a 
complemental  or  initial  articulation,  and  perhaps  the  same  rule  applies 
in  Persian ;  for  although  the  correspondents  of  all  these  words  which  I 
have  given  in  the  preceding  list  replace  the  k'hsh  by  a  single  ji. 

>  Compare  ^^l     for  the  Pehlevi  L  ^  o  }  jyi  for  w-^^j ,  &c.     See  Eana/ 

on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  345. 

t  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  336. 

*  Compare  Agathias  with  George  of  Pisidia.  ^Apraadpris  is  for  w^^J.t 
Ardathir;  as,  ^hpra^aprii  or  *hpTa^^p(i)i  is  for  Artak^fuhatra, 

*  Compare  JV"^*^l^V**  huiuhthan,  paduhsha,  &e.,  with  shid,  "shining," 

shaby  "  night,"  shiUiin,  "  a  cit/."  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Vocabulary,  however,  is 
a  very  unsafe  Pehlevi  guide,  and  I  have  not  the  text  of  the  Bun-Dehesh. 
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there  are  many  terms,  such  as  (fi^>  Itakhsh;  ^JljJLss^jy  hakh^ish; 
fJJL>^j  Badakhthdrij  &c,,  &o.  in  which  the  compound  articulation  b 
retained  with  the  further  development  of  the  hard  breathing,  so  much 
affected  bj  the  modem  language. 


/Y,  kh.  The  terms  in  which  this  character  occurs  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  of  considerable  interest ;  inasmuch  as  they  show  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  letter  clearly  represents  a  guttural,  while  on 
the  other,  they  present  as  its  equivalent  the  dental  sibilant  of  the 
Sanskrit.  I  offer  the  following  examples,  which  I  believe  to  include 
aD  the  words  in  which  the  /Y  has  been  hitherto  discovered. 

i^urush,  Greek  RSpof,  Hebrew  ttniS;  comp.  Sans,  m,  Zend  ^as»»*, 

Persian  i«^. 
Nabui^Audrachara,  Greek  "SafiovKoSpoaaop  or  "Nafiouxoiovoaop,  Ue- 

brew-tKK-nDllD. 
i^ushiya,  Greek  Kova-aaiot  or  Koo'craiot,  Hebrew  ttTD  (?) 
S(a)itAudra.    I  hesitate  at  present  to  identify  this  name, 
i^uganaki.    The  name  of  a  town  in  Persia,  of  which  the  et3anology  is 

doubtful ; 

and  a  variety  of  derivates  from  a  root  khu,  or  with  the  conjugational 
suffix  kkunu,  which  was  probably  cognate  in  origin  with  the  Sanskrit, 

^  or  J,  and  which  in  modem  Persian  was  apparently  degraded  into 
Kun,  ^\ 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  from  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  and  from  the  tradition  which  the  Greeks  preserved  of  the  true 
signification  of  that  name',  that  the  Persian  language,  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era,  although  it  usually  represented  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant  by  an  aspiration,  had  also  in  some  peculiar  cases 

'  From  this  root  we  have  akhunush^  akhunawa^  akhunawamy  akhuidy  akhumd^ 
akhunawaid,  akhunavyatd,  and  khunawdh^a.  Professor  Lassen  has  remarked 
this  probable  deviation  of  the  Persian  Arun,  "  do,**  in  his  last  Coneifonn  Essay, 
Zeitschrift  ftir  die  Konde  des  Morgenlandes,  voL  VI.,  p.  84. 

*  '^  The  nm,**  for  the  Persian   ^.    See  Ctesias,  cap.  49.  Pint  in  Artaxerxes, 

and  Hesychios  in  voce.  Ctesias,  who  lived  in  Persia  for  twenty  years  under 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  should  be  good  authority  on  a  question  of  native  pionnn- 
ciation. 
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strengthened  that  aspiration  into  a  hard  guttural,  to  which,  acoord- 
inglj,  a  special  character  was  assigned  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Cuneiform  alphabet.  From  the  subsequent  alterations  which  the 
orthography  of  that  name  underwent  in  the  successive  phases  of  the 
language,  we  also  perceive  that  the  guttural  frequently  gave  way  to 
the  primitive  aspiration ;  but  we  are  certainly  not  authorized  by  these 
mutations  to  place  the  respective  antiquity  of  the  terms,  in  the  regular 
phonetic  series  of  «,  h^  and  kh.  The  corrupted  form  of  Chosroes,  where 
the  medial  sibilant  was  developed  by  the  aspiration  of  the  r  opening 
on  the  vowel  u,  and  was  afterwards  transposed  by  a  metathesis,  first 
occurs,  I  believe,  under  the  lower  Arsacide  dynasty*;  subsequently  it 

appears  as  a)»as7j9;^  Hv^grava  in  Zend;      t\p  ^\X>  Stitrub  in  the 

cursive,  and  Hndu  in  the  numismatic  Pehlevi,  c^.^^,  Husrvh  in 

Pazend,  and  *  f^^j  Khusru  in  Persian.     It  is  impossible,  I  conceive, 

to  compare  the  antiquity  of  the  artificial  Zend  Huqrava  with  the 
Khurush  of  the  inscriptions'.  The  true  Zendic  form  which  will  alone 
admit  of  comparison  is  c^»^,  hwar^,  and  that  term  was  doubtless 
taken  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  ^  without  passing  through  the  Cu- 
neiform khur.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  guttural  power  of  the 
/Y  had  been  unequivocally  developed  under  the  Achsemenian  dynasty, 
it  appears  singular  that  the  Greeks,  having  the  exact  representative  of 
that  power  in  the  x  ^^  their  own  alphabet,  should  in  the  names  of 
KvpoSy  Kovpos,  or  K6pos,  Koaaaioi,  or  Kovaaaioi  and  ^afiovKo^pSaaop*^ 
have  expressed  it  by  the  k;  and  it  is  even  still  more  singular,  that  in 
the  geographical  application  of  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the  modern  Persian 
should  employ  the  same  orthography^.     We  are  hardly  in  a  position 

>  I  allude  to  the  Parthian  king  who  was  contemporary  with  Adrian,  and  who  is 
named  by  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  58.  c.  17,  'Ocpoi^f ;  by  JElius  Spartianus,  c.  13, 
Cotdroet;  and  by  Arrian  in  Parthids,  Xo(rp6ris,  See  Suidas  in  too.  anfipaurov  and 
yvwcrtftax^ffa* :  the  geographical  name  of  ^Oaporivrj^  however,  which  is  apparently 
of  kindred  etymology,  had  been  long  before  in  use. 

*  M.  Bumouf,  nevertlieless,  appears  inclined  to  consider  Khurtuh  or  Kvpos, 
the  degradation  rather  than  the  type  of  Khutru  or  Hu^avOy  which  he  compares 
with  the  Su^ravas,  "  the  good  hearer"  of  the  Vedas;  and  relying  on  this  etymo- 
logy-, he  belieyes  its  coincidence  with  the  Persian  ^^,  khur^  signifying  "the  8un,'» 
which  was  remarked  by  the  Greeks,  to  hare  been  accidental.  See  Mem.  sur  deux 
Inscr.  Cuneif.  p.  1 75.     I  cannot  subscribe  in  any  way  to  this  opinion. 

»  In  Na^ov^o^oi/ocrop,  however,  the  /Y  was  duly  represented  by  the  x* 

*  I  refer  to  the  river  Cyrus  of  Persepolis,  named  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  XV. 
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to  clear  ap  these  difficulties  at  present,  but  the  following  grounds, 

upon  which  the  identification  of  the  /Y  reposes,  are  probably  sufficient 

to  overrule  the  orthographical  disagreement  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  modem  language. 

First.  The  powers   of  k  and  k^h  having  been  assigned   to  the 

two  characters  Y^  and  /^T T >  there  is  no  other  Persian  modification 

of  the  guttural  which  could  be  applied  to  the  /Y  of  the  inscriptions, 

but  the  rough  breathing  of  the  ^  ;  for  the  t    'j  of  the  modem  alphabet 

is  a  strictly  Semitic  articulation  . 

Secondly.  The  /Y  has  an  unquestionable  affinity  for  the  vowel  u, 
which  is  equally  observable  in  the  Persian  •  ,  and  in  the  Zend  |^; 
the  latter  character,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  exact  phonetic  equi- 
valent of  the  Cuneiform  /Y,  including  that  vowel,  indeed,  in  its 
elemental  constraction.     And, 

Thirdly.  The  substitution  of  a  guttural  for  the  Sanskrit  sibilant,  as 
in     S  for  ^ifT,  involving  a  succession  of  A,  kh,  and  k,  the  Cuneiform 

alphabet  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  present  that  development  of 
the  class  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  series,  that  is,  it  will  rather 
replace  the  Devanagari  Tg  with  kh,  than  with  the  degraded  k,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  particular  power  of  the  /Y  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Indo-Arian  family. 
It  appears  in  the  inscriptions  occasionally.  In  the  Zend  it  is  more 
common.  In  the  modem  Persian  it  is  universal ;  but  neither  was  it 
known  in  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  nor  even  in  the  Pehlevi ;  while  in  the 
Pazend  and  Parsi  we  observe  the  fluctuation  between  the  two  systems, 
the  powers  being  used  more  rarely  in  the  one,  more  frequently  in  the 
other. 

p.  401,  after  the  king  {K6pos  in  DioDysiui^  v.  1073),  and  written  by  the  Arabs 
y^y  kur,  as  well  as  to  the  more  celebrated  Cyrus  of  Georgia,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  ,  J*,  k^r.  For  the  various  Greek  orthographies,  see  Cellarins,  torn. 
II.  pages  31 1, 665  and  681. 

*  I  am  inclined,  moreover,  to  appropriate  the  power  of  l  V  to  another  cha- 
racter Y/,  which  I  shall  subfcequently  examine,  and  which  I  suppose  to  have  been 
of  foreign  origin. 
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/YT^,  g»  The  following  names  and  words  contain  ample  evidence 
of  the  power  of  this  character. 

Gaddra,  Sans.  JM«l|li,  Greek  Taviapiiai  or  TavSaptot. 

A8(a]^arta,  Greek  'ZayapTtot.     The  termination  is  prohahly  the  Persian 

.J. 

Hi^rmatiina,  Greek  'Ayfiarava.    I  suspect  a  Sanskrit  e^mology  '^^f^, 

**  meeting." 
Gamdta,  LaimOometes;  perhaps,  Sanskrit  TJ^lHiny  **  possessing  cattle." 
Guhar  uwa,  Greek  T(ji)0pvag ;  perhaps  from  ift  and  »,  "  to  nourish." 
Ra^^  6reek  'Payav  or  'Pay a.    The  great  Median  city  of  that  name. 
Tigm,  Greek  Ttypi^,  signifymg  ••  rapid  "  or  "  sharp,"  from  firH;  compare 

Persian jjj,  fAJ»»^. 

Oush^  25end  as^^^asm,  Persian  ti^,  "  an  ear,"  from  Sans.  '^^  **  to  emit 

a  sound." 
Baga,  Sans.  HJf ,  Zend  asojuu,  Pers.  j>.  or  ji ,  Slav.  Bog,  &c.,  "  God." 

Githi^  Sans.  iftfiR ,  "  a  chaunt." 

Guha,  Sans,  iro,  Persian  u-to ,  **  to  say."    The  term  was  not  used  in  Zend. 
Guda,  Sans.  m.     I  am  not  sure  if  this  root  was  preserved  in  Zend. 
Graba,  Sans,  iw,  25end  Q)dj?c« ,  Pers.  ii^i^ ;  comp.  Eng.  grip^  grab^  gripe. 

The  Cuneiform  /TT^  appears  to  be  independent  of  any  immediate 
or  special  orthographical  laws;  it  combines  freely  with  all  the  vowels, 
and  admits  even  of  combination  with  the  r  and  m  without  undergoing 
aspiration.  At  the  same  time,  it  possesses  very  close  relations  with 
the  rough  aspirate  of  its  class,  interchanging  with  it  even  ifl  the  ter- 
minal inflexions  of  nouns,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  citing  the 
examples  of  Marghtuh,  Margdwa,  and  Darugka,  daruga.  It  may  be 
questioned,  I  think,  if  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  acknowledged 
the  simple  aspiration  of  the  Devauagari  ^,  or  the  substitution  of 
Gushd  for  the  Sanskrit  "^  could  hardly  have  taken  place.  I  would 
rather  suppose  the  (^^^  to  represent  the  Devanagari  T  and  ^  indif- 
ferently, and  I  would  assign  to  the  ^^^  the  strong  and  hard  guttural 

pronunciation  which  belongs  to  the  ^  of  modem  Persian,  and  to  the 
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a  of  the  Zend.  From  what  particular  source  the  Zend  derived  the 
character  m  to  express  the  Cuneiform  ^YY^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine. The  cursive  Pehlevi  did  not  apparently  find  the  power  in  the 
Semitic  alphabet,  from  whence  it  adopted  the  greater  number  of  its 
phonetic  signs ^  and  it  replaced  it  therefore  by  the  Arabic  o  (3=0)5 
but  there  is  a  character  in  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  hitherto  uniden- 
tified, t^ ,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
nnaspirated  sonant  guttural*. 


/t^,  gh.  This  character  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  its 
power  is  marked  with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  following  examples. 

Maii^Aush,  Greek  yiapyiavrj  or  Mapyog*  Zend  ;^;^(  ,  Pers.  .^  and 

BaghdAy  Gr.  ^ovySta,  Zend  ^^o;^ ,  from  Sans.  ^%,  Pers.  Jou^  sughd. 

Thata^Aush,  Greek  ^arrayvSat,    The  etymology  is  obscure. 

Ma^ush,  Greek  Miyo^,  Heb.  .9D,  Pers.  ko,  from  Sans,  if^,  ^'to  vrorship.'' 

Daru^;  compare 2Send  ^c^yiT^'jPers.  ^m.^  (Latin  tnut),  fix)m  Sans.  -5^, 
"to  wound."  ^  "* 

There  is  an  evident  affinity  for  the  vowel  u  inherent  in  this  cha- 
racter. In  two  of  the  above  examples  it  follows  that  vowel,  in  the 
other  three  it  precedes  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  hardly  apply 
any  fixed  orthographical  rule  to  the  connection;  for  as  far  as  phonetic 
construction  is  concerned,  the  forms  of  Damgha  in  the  nominative 
with  the  aspiration,  and  daruga  in  the  accusative  without  it,  are 
absolutely  identical.  The  Indian  alphabet  did  not  possess  this  power, 
(nor,  indeed,  did  the  Semitic  languages  until  a  comparatively  recent 

1  The  Arabs,  as  it  is  well  known,  did  not  admit  the  sound  of  g  into  their 
alphabet.    They  replaced  the  Hebrew  J  by  a  palatal. 

'  This  identification  is  of  much  importance,  for  it  enables  ns  to  read  the 
epithet  Al ,  which  answers  to  the  Gror, Baga  instead  of  Beh;  and  it  is  singular 
that  De  Sacy  with  his  admirable  critique  and  extensiTe  learning  should  have 
overlooked  it  Very  possibly  the  Zend  ^ft  may  be  a  mere  modification  of  the 
Sassanian  character. 

•  /)rH^m  is  the  accus.  of  jj^^yT^  drukhs.  See  Ya<;na.  Not  et  EcUir. 
p.  S8. 
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period).  It  was  a  guttural  articulation  peculiar  to  the  Persian  branch 
of  the  Arian  family^  and  may  be  observed  in  the  above  examples  to 
have  been  developed  from  the  "V?  ^  and  ^  of  Sanskrit  roots*. 

The  character  which  represented  the  power  in  Zend  and  Pehlevi 
is  apparently  of  very  modem  construction,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Arabic 
ain  or  ghain  (p=^),  which,  according  to  Klaproth,  was  itself  derived 
through  the  Cufic  from  the  Estranghelo*.  Neither  in  the  lapidary 
nor  numismatic  Pehlevi  does  there  appear  to  be  any  equivalent*. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  Palatab,  which  are  three  in  number ;  ^  cA, 

^  ch.  As  the  power  of  the  surd  palatal  was  unknown  to  the 
Greek  or  to  the  Semitic  dialects,  a  comparison  of  the  names  in  which 
the  Cuneiform  character  occurs,  with  their  classical  correspondents, 
affords  very  insufficient  grounds  for  identification.  Thus  for  the 
Chishpuh  of  the  inscriptions  we  have  Tcwnnyf  in  Herodotus;  for 
Nahvkkudrachara  we  have  f^afiovKodpoaaop ;  while  the  names  of  Cht- 
traiaJchma  and  CkichaJchrdish  would  have  appeared  probably  in  Greek 
characters,  as  ^irparaixfiris  and  2i<rucpris,  The  assimilation  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Hebrew  "IXi-ilTDia^  to  the  Cuneiform  j^abtikktidrachara 
is  to  a  certain  degree  satisfactory ;  for  the  Jews,  to  the  present  day, 
in  writing  Persian  in  the  Hebrew  character,  frequently  adopt  the  X  for 
the  palatal  cA,  and  the  Arabs  usually  employ  the  ^,  which  was  the 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Tsdde,  in  the  same  position*.  But  we  are 
fortunately  independent  of  Greek  or  Semitic  indications;  the  Cunei- 
form ^  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  compared  in 

almost  every  instance  with  the  ^  of  the  Devanagari,  or  with  the  ^ 
of  the  Zend  alphabet.     I  give  the  following  examples. 

'  To  explahi  this,  I  most  observe,  that  Burnouf  compares  )/)^ii  with  If^^ 
and  that  ^pi^  pure,  whence  Sughda,  is  the  participle  of  ^^» 

•  See  Aper<;a  sur  TOrigine  des  diverses  Ecritures. — P.  83. 

'  Subsequent  investigations  have  induced  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 

powers  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  letters  <g—  and  \T  J  ,  *"\^  *°^  ^T> 

and  to  propose  as  an  amended  reading  the  values  of  g  and  gh  for  the  two  former, 
and  r  and  r*  for  the  two  latter;  but  I  reserve  for  the  present  the  adoption  of  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject.     R. — See  supplementary  note. — Ed. 

*  For  examples  of  this  change,  see  MUller's  Essay  on  the  PehlevL— P.  294. 
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HacAd,  "from,*'  Zend  a5a)a>%>*,  Pazend  ^\,  Persian  jU 
Ch^  "and,"  Sana.  ^,  Zend  xi^ ,  Greek  Kat,  Latin  que. 
CAiya,  indef.  particle,  Sans.  fmr»  Zend  mja»,  Latin  c?,  French  ci. 
CAartaniya,  **  arraying,"  from  a  root  answering  to  n . 
RucheL,  "a  day,"  Pers.  J.  . ,  Kurdish  J  ,. ;  comp.  Zend  t^^dfA)7,  from  ^^, 
"to  shine." 

CAish,  "every  one,"  25end  msj^^  Latin  quU, 

Chii^f  probably  the  Sans,  f^q^  and  2iend  j^msj^.    See  Ya^na,  p.  472. 
CAak'hriya.    The  palatal  is  here  the  reduplicate  ot  the  dental. 
TacAaram,  from  7f^,  "to  build,"  perhaps  the  Persian  tijr,  "a  wall*." 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  palatals  are  ever  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  u,  and  as  the  field  of  comparison  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, the  circumstance  may  hardly  be  attributable  to  accident;  though 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  sound 
orthographical  conclusion.      The  language  of  the  inscriptions  certainly 

did  not  acknowledge  the  aspirated  surd  palatal  1[  of  the  Devanagari 
alphabet.  That  power  in  the  ancient  Persian,  as  in  the  Zend,  was 
usually  replaced  by  the  palatal  sibilant,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  want  of  an  aspiration  may  have  given  rise  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  yy^  for  the  vowel  in  question ;  but  the  same  principle  will  not 
apply  to  the  sonant  palatals,  for  of  that  class  we  have  in  the  Cunei- 
form alphabet  both  the  unaspirated  and  the  aspirated  form,  and  yet 
the  vowel  u  is  equally  disafiected  in  both  cases.  In  modern  Persian 
the  surd  palatal  of  the  Sanskrit  has  been  but  imperfectly  preserved. 
The  immediate  source  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  pronouns  and 

adverbs  where  the  Persian  ^  replaces  the  Latin  qu  is  hardly  appa- 
rent <;  but  the  cognate  element  must  have  been,  in  Sanskrit,  the  prono- 
minal 9>  which  probably  passed  through  the  aspirate  and  guttural 

>  The  Persian  ^*  means  a  winter  residence.  The  explanation  in  the 
Borhani  Kati  is:  Js^L  iSjikr^  j^y3  ^\  y«  J  xT  ^IjUmo^  aSU..— Ed. 

«  Compare  quum  with  /  .  \^^- ;  quantum  with  jj^. ;  qu&re  with  \^  ] 
qm  with  jt^..  In  the  terms,  chUhy  chiyoy  and  chd,  answering  to  quis,  qua  or  cf» 
and  quey  we  find  the  palatal  to  have  been  employed  even  in  the  inscriptiomw 
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stages  before  it  took  the  form  of  a  palatal.  Where  we  are  enabled  to 
compare  the  orthography  of  the  modem  Persian  with  that  of  the 
inscriptions,  we  find  the  Cuneiform  m  degraded  to  a  2:,  as  in  ^^^ 
rut  for  rticha,  and  /{  az  for  hacha. 


►^J^  j.  I  have  already  observed  that  this  character  requires  to 
be  followed  by  the  vowel  i  in  order  to  render  it  articulable,  but  I  am 
totally  unable  to  assign  the  grounds  for  so  curious  an  orthographical 
affinity.  We  do  not  find  the  letter  in  any  considerable  number  of 
Cuneiform  words ;  but  as  it  occupies  in  those  words  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  sibilant  and  guttural ;  as  it  interchanges  even  with 
the  latter  power  in  verbal  inflexions  in  near  analogy  with  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit;  and  as  it  is  sometimes  the  direct  substitute  of  the 

Devanagari  ^,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  value.  The 
following  examples  furnish,  1  believe,  our  entire  ground  of  analysis. 

B4;im,  Pers  — b  orjb ,  from  Sans,  root  mi,  "to  serve/' 

Kabujiya,  Gr.  Ka/ijSvo'i/j ;  compare  Sans,  ^crnjtlf >  Persian  ^jjy.\f . 
Adhur'u/iya,  aorist  of  a  verb  compounded  of  n  and  ^^,  "  to  speak." 
'Uwa;iya,  nom.  plur.  of  ethnic  title,  from  'Vwajha  for  Habuj^  Huz  or  Khiiz, 
Jiwa,  optative,  from  ifrTi  "to  live '*     J  Compare    the     Persian     i_^-    \: 
Jiwahyd,  genitive  case  of  ifhn »  "  life  "  j  "life,"  where  the  palatal  becomes  aar. 

Limited,  however,  as  is  the  list,  it  embraces  some  terms  which  are 
particularly  valuable ;  for  we  find  in  them  the  character  in  question 
^temating  both  with  a  guttural  and  with  the  aspirate  of  its  own 
class.     From  elements  whicb  correspond  with  the  Sanskrit  Jt.  dur, 

"  bad,"  and  T^  vach,  "to  speak,'*  we  have  thus  the  aorist  adhurujiya, 
the  participle,  dhurulchtam\  and  the  verbal  noun  darujhana;  while 
the  ethnic  title  of '  Uioajiyd  is  referable  to  the  proper  name  '  Uwajha. 

The  ^  j  in  Zend  replaces  very  frequently  the  Devanagari  ^  ^  as  the 
tto  jh  is  the  substitute  for  '^  sh.  These  commutations  were  certainly 
unknown  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but  the  same  principle 
of  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  aspirate  and  the  palatal, 
which  rendered  the  ^  the  reduplicate  letter  of  the  Devanagari  If,  and 

'  From  dhwr*uk*htamy  "false,"  isderiyed  the  Persian  c  */.J  dvrughy  "a  lie.'* 
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which  caused  the  latter  power  to  be  represented  in  Zend  both  by 
J  and  ^.  Examples  of  this  change  will  be  given  in  discussing  the 
following  character.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  letters  adopted  by  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  that  the 
latter  alphabet  (cursive),  which  followed  the  Arabic  tjrpe  more  nearly 
than  that  of  the  Syriac  or  Hebrew,  and  which  thus  substituted  the 
Koph  for  Grimel,  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  sonant  palatal  the 
diacritical  pointing  of  the  modem  Netkhi  ^  =  ^ ;  while  the  former 

distinguished  between  the  surd  and  sonant  palatals  (^y  and  ^  ck)  by 
a  mere  modification  of  the  same  character  ^ 


>-T/  jh,  I  have  been  led  to  attach  this  character  to  the  palatals 
rather  than  to  the  sibilants,  and  to  represent  it  hyjh  instead  of  z^ 
from  observing  its  interchangeability  with  the  >/^  iQ  the  examples 
already  cited.  The  articulation,  which  I  consider  to  have  be^i  equi- 
valent to  the  French  j  in  ^^jouvy^  or  English  b  in  "  pleasure,*'  was 
unknown  to  the  languages  of  India;  but  it  was  represented  in  Zend 
by  the  character  «k>  (a  compound,  of  which  the  elements  are  obscure), 
and  it  has  been  discriminated  in  modem  Persian  firom  the  2,  which, 
however,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be  optionally  employed  for 
it,  by  a  peculiar  diacritical  pointing  ( /  and  f).  The  >-Y/  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  in  the  following  examples. 

*Uw^^  "Susiana";  compare  particularly  Pehlevi  Hav6j.    See  p.  80. 
Ajhasxiiyiij  a  very  difficult  compound  word,  which  may,  perhi^  be  analogous 

in  form  and  sense  to  the  Sanskrit  Wlf^VflPR,  **  making  war." 
Aw^Aam,  avre^Aata,  &c.,  awajharo  appeals  to  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  impeif. 

*  On  further  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  reject  this  identification  of  the 
V  and  Ckl*  I  find  the  j  under  its  own  form  in  the  Sasaanian  InscriptionB,  \S  which 
De  Sacy  and  all  suhaequent  palseographers  have  read  as  two  distinct  characters 

3  X  and  I  n;  but  which  is,  I  think,  amodification  of  the  Gimel  of  that  Semitic 
alphabet,  published  by  Adler  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  named  by  Kli^roth 
the  Hierosolymitan.    See  Aper<;u,  &c.,  PL  XL,  where  the  character  is  figured  m 

tJa;  CO  cA,  on  the  other  hand,  is  manifestly  the  ^V'  or  CVl  of  the  Qmrntniin 
Inscriptions,  which  is  again  an  exact  copy  of  the  Nestorian  Tndl  CO.  I  harev 
at  the  same  time,  failed  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  (O^of  the  curaive  PsiileTl 
The  Arianian   ^   is  probably  for  the  JJ  of  the  Hebrew,  or  Palmyrene  V  , 
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of  ^,  "to  transport "  or  "cany  off";  but  awajhata  is  probably  the  3d 

pers.  imp.  of  ^n,  "to  deceive." 
«Mat*iy^m*ij^.    It  is  doubtfal  whether  the  termination  of  this  word  be  dniya 

or  dm*iya.    I  compare  it  with  the  1st  pers.  imperat.  or  pot.  of  ^,  "to 

leave,"  conjugated  in  the  Sd  class. 
Aw4;Aaniyd,  "he  proclaimed";  perhaps  compounded  of  ^HTF  and  ^  in 

the  causal  form,  and  with  the  characteristic  of  the  9th  class;  compare 

Sans.  ^rr^rTffT*  "calling,"  and  Pers.jljT,  "voice." 

DarujAana,  "a  liar,"  from  Vt.and  ^^,  connected  with  adhurujiya  and 
dhur'uk'htam. 

And  a  very  numerous  class  of  words  which  are  derived  from  the 
root  jJianay  "to  strike  or  kill,"  &sjhatiya,j7ujUd,  ajha,  ajhanam,  awdjha, 
awdjhanam,  frdjhanam,  patiyajkatd,  &c.  The  etymology  of  many  of 
these  terms  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  unsafe,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cuss the  orthography  of  their  Sanskrit  correspondents:  jhana,  "to 
strike  or  kill,"  however,  may  be  examined  with  some  confidence. 
M.  Bumouf  considers  the  form  of  /ajj  zan  to  be  the  true  represen- 
tative of  the  Sanskrit  "^  han,  and  he  supposes  the  palatal  in  jaiMi 
for  hanti,  jata  for  hataj  &c,,  to  be  a  subsequent  degradation^;  but  to 
me,  I  confess,  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  Devanagari  aspirate 
passed  through  the  palatals  in  its  transmutation  to  the  rough  sibilant  z. 
The  order  would  seem  to  be  h,  jh,  j\  and  z,  as  in  the  Sanskrit  han, 
Cuneiform  jhan,  Zend  jan,  and  Persian  (^>/  zan;  and  in  the  name 
of  Susiana,  Cuneiform  ^Uwajha,  Pehlevi  Havuj  or  Hahuj,  Persian 
Kkuz,  That  the  Sanskrit,  indeed,  itself  acknowledged  the  affinity  of 
the  aspirate  and  palatal  is  proved  by  the  reduplicate  connexion  of  the 
powers  and  by  the  employment  of  ^rf^  jahi  (Cun.  jhatiya)  in  the 
second  pers.  imperative  sing,  of  this  very  verb,  for  the  regular  hadhi 
or  handhi. 

We  must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  aspirative  palatal  of 
the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  ^-T^*  be  not  confounded  with  the  Devana- 
gari ^jh.  The  former  articulation  was  peculiar  to  the  Persian 
branch  of  the  Arian  family ;  it  was  admitted  into  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  modification  of  the  Samskrit  ^  and  ^,  and  perhaps 
even  as  a  substitute  for  the  ^  and  ^;  while  in  the  Zend  it  replaced 
the   W?  Wi  1?5  and  in  some  instances  also  the  ^'.     In  the  early  Per- 

>  Se«  Yacjna— On  the  Zend  Alphabet,  p.  71. 
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sian,  before  a  Semitic  influence  had  overspread  the  language,  the 
sound  was  much  afi*ected,  and  a  vast  number  of  words,  therefore, 
which  are  written  and  pronounced  at  present  with  the  rough  z,  are 
found  in  the  old  authors  with  the  *,  an  articulation  which  is  still, 
indeed,  generally  preserved  in  such  cases  in  the  Kurdish,  Pasht^,  and 
other  primitive  dialects,  and  which  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  palatal  and  sibilant.  The  Pehlevi  admitted  two  difl*erent  forms  to 
represent  the  z,  ^  and  w ;  but  founded  on  a  Semitic  type,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  discriminated  between  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated 
powers.  The  sound,  indeed,  of  the  Cuneiform  >-y/  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown  in  Pehlevi,  and  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  the 
pronunciation  of  modem  Persian. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Cuneiform  palatals  can  be  compared 
under  any  circumstances  with  the  Devanagari  %  although  the  contrary 
substitution  takes  place  perhaps  in  a  few  instances,  and  although  in 
modern  Persian  the  ^  j  replaces  the  Sanskrit  t^,  as  often  a^  the  iS 
usurps  the  functions  of  the  'f :  our  field  of  comparison,  at  the  same 
time,  is  too  limited  in  the  inscriptions  to  admit  of  any  safe  con- 
clusions. 


The  dentals  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  are  more  extensively 
developed  than  any  other  class  of  consonants.     I  represent  them   in 

the  following  order:    t]^^  (,  ^^^  tli,  ^(^  th,  ^jy  f,  ^  tr,  "yy  d,  and 

/^Y  €lh;  and  I  proceed  to  examine  each  character  in  some  detail. 

jYyY  t  For  the  identification  of  this  character  we  have  ample  and 
unequivocal  grounds.  In  the  following  examples  its  power  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  surd  dental  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and  where  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  modern  Persian,  replaces  it  by  the  sonant  d,  the 
latter  orthography  is  degraded. 

37gra,  Tiypt^  J  compare  Pers.  jo  or  i^  fi-om  f^if ,  "to  be  sharp,"  Heb. 
7p"Tn ,  A  rabie  iiL>-  > . 

*  In  Zend,  however,  the  ^  nmj  rather  be  classed  as  a  sonant  sabilant  than 

as  a  palatal.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  aspirated  form  of  ^,  for  the  two  characters 

uniformly  replaced  the  surd  sibilants  s  and  ffA,  when  the  latter  happen  to  fall  upon 
a  sonant  power. 
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Nabnnito,  AajSt/VT/ros*,  the  /  replacing  the  n,  aecording  to  SoytUiota^. 
Vish/dspa,  Greek  Yo-racTTnyf,  Zend  ak) jjau^ju^^  ,  Pere.  c-,^\jujj  pif    / 

V 

Afl(a)garta,  Greek  ^ayaprtoi ;  compare  Sans.  ^$tw  ^^  the  locative  suffix. 
BikTiterish,  Greek  Batcrpla,  Persian^^I^b ,  Zend  Apdkhtara. 
Hazauwa^ish,  Greek  *Apax^Toi,  Sans.  ?ITHfin»  Zend  j^jm^^m^. 
Hagmarina,  Greek  AylSarava,  Heb.  KDDnK,  Persian  ^\jc^. 
Frawai^ish,  Greek  ^paoprtj^;  compare  Sanskrit  imc  or  in%* 
GomiUa,  Latin  C9fiM^. 

SftE,  Sans.  If  or  ^qr,  Zend  jm^m5  or  au^jj  ;  compare  Pert  ^^\L4 . 
Tamij  Zend  Taokhma,  Pers.  ^^^  from  Sans.  WW. 
Pa^a,  Sans.  wfil.  Zend  paiti ;  Pali  pati ;  Greek  irpori, 
Martiya,  Sans,  irifc ,  Persian  ^ ,  **  a  man." 

We  find  it  also  in  the  adverbial  suffix  td,  as  in  yat4iy  "when;** 
tkakatd,  "  then  ;**  in  the  nom.  of  Sanskrit  themes  in  1|,  tri;  as  in  piid, 
"father;"  mdtdy  "mother;"  brdtdy  "brother;"  in  the  third  pers.  sing. 
of  the  present  and  middle  imperfect;  in  the  second  pers.  plural  of  the 
imperative;  in  participles,  and  in  a  multitude  of  grammatical  in- 
flexions, where  its  power  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  may,  I  believe, 
assert  for  the  letter  ^YyY  the  same  necessity  of  aspiration,  when  united 
with  a  liquid  or  semivowel,  that  we  have  already  observed  to  apply  to 
the  guttural  Y^  k;  and  as  we  shall  subsequently  find  the  letter  ^  p, 
in  the  class  of  labials,  to  undergo  a  similar  modification  in  connexion 
with  the  r,  we  may  perhaps  detect  in  these  instances  the  operation  of 
an  orthographical  law  which  afiects  the  surd,  and  leaves  untouched 
the  sonant  powers.  That  the  Cuneiform  palatals  were  exempted  from 
its  influence  may  be  attributed  also  to  an  imperfection  of  structure,  of 
a  kindred  nature  with  that  which  in  the  Devanagari  alphabet  neglected 
to  provide  companion  sonants  for  the  sibilants,  or  companion  surds  for 
the  semi-vowels.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
means  of  verification  are  far  from  sufficient.  We  have,  certainly,  the 
forms  of  Parthtva,  Gdtkwdy  Thrada,  Jdlthra,  K'hMhathrita,  &c.,  to  sup- 
port the  aspiration  of  the  surd  dental  when  brought  in  contact  with  a 
liquid  or  semi- vowel ;  but  as  I  have  noticed  a  possible  exception  to 
the  rule  in  the  Cuneiform  groupes  of  kri  and  pri,  so  also  in  the  names 
of  Bactria  and  Cyaxares  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  t  may 
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.  immlb^itiiy  Coalesce  with  the  r,  or  whether  it  may  be  separated  from 
.  'it  bj'tiyfe  unexpressed  short  a.  I  have  rendered  the  names  in  Roman 
',  \  .characters^  with  a  view  to  orthographical  precision^  as  Bdk^htarish  and 
'  Uwak^hshdtara,  and  in  the  former  case  the  reading  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Zend  orthography  of  apdkhtara,  but  in  the  latter  the 
etymology  is  apparently  that  of  the  Sanskrit  ^T?  kshattra,  a  term  in 
which  the  dental  and  liquid  are  united,  and  of  which  the  compound 
articulation  is  represented  in  every  other  instance  by  a  special  cha- 
racter, that  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  analyze. 

The  surd  dental  also  appears  to  be  provided  with  particular  signs 
destined  for  combination  with  the  i  and  u;  but  the  existence  of  these 
signs  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  letter  in  its  primary  form  from 
coalescing  immediately  with  the  vowels  in  question.  In  some  cases  it 
is  used  indifferently  with  the  character  ^YY,  appropriated  to  the  t'; 
and  the  example  of  tumd  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  hard  aspirated 
y  11*' was  not  necessarily  employed  when  the  dental  power  was  required 
to  combine  with  the  aspirative  vowel  u. 


J  yy^  t'k.  This  character  is  of  very  limited  employment,  and  it  has 
been  usually  assigned  to  the  sonant,  rather  than  to  the  surd  class  of 
dentals.  As  it  can  be  shown,  however,  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
W,  both  in  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  and  in  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative,  I  prefer  the  latter  identification,  explaining  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  the  Greek  b  in  the  name  of  Cappadocia  by  the  some 
process  of  degradation,  which  has  replaced  the  surd  by  the  sonant 
dental  in  the  names  of  'YdaoTn/f,  2fjJpdis,  ffatowlbos,  &c.,  &c.,  and  which 
has  penetrated  the  entire  orthographical  structure  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian.    The  following  examples  are  given  of  the  Cuneiform  yyy*^. 

Katapa^Auka,  KcanraboKiOy  of  doubtful  et3rmology. 
T'Auwam,  Sans,  jiy  Zend  (^Q)dl3>  'Uhou,''  nom.  case, 

and  the  imperatives p<it'hutira  for  ^nj  pdtu,  bar(Muv>a  for  HT^  hharcUUy 
danufkuwd,  daddt'huwa,  &c. 

I  suppose  the  character  to  have  possessed  something  of  the  power 
of  the  hard  fh,  such  as  belongs  to  the  ^  of  the  Devanagari  aJphs^t; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  two  letters  will  not  admit 
of  etymological  comparison.     The  yyy^  is  strictly  the  representation 

^  Examples  of  this  loose  orthographytwill  be  given  presentl^r. 
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of  the  Devanagari  K;  and  as  it  only  occurs  in  combination  with  the 
u,  we  are  justified,  perhaps,  in  attributing  its  aspirative  development 
to  the  peculiar  influence  of  that  vowel.  There  is,  at  the  same  time, 
some  difficulty  in  defining  the  exact  phonetic  power  of  the  yyy*^  owing 
to  the  anomalous  employment  of  the  true  aspirated  surd  dental  y/y. 
The  latter  character  was  certainly  pronounced,  on  the  one  hand,  like 
the  Greek  e,  for  it  is  not  only  represented  by  a  sibilant  in  the  cognate 
or  derivative  languages,  but  it  actually  answers  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
Devanagari  ^;  while,  as  it  replaces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  If  and 
^,  it  may  also  be  conjectured  to  have  exercised  the  power  of  the  hard 
aspirated  dental,  performing,  in  fact,  the  double  functions  of  the  Zend 
^  But  were  this  twofold  power  admitted,  were  the  Cuneiform  y/y 
to  be  recognized  as  the  equivalent  at  once  of  the  Devanagari  "^  and 
the  Greek  B,  we  should  be  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
employment,  or  to  discriminate  the  value  of  yyy^  The  two  powers 
were  undoubtedly  connected,  for  in  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular,  where  the  Sanskrit  alone  employs  the  W,  we  find  the  ortho- 
graphy of  yyy*"  /fy  *-y^   >yyy,  fkutmm,  m  the  nominative,  and 

y/y  /?y  ^•y^  yy?  ^TyT'  ^^^^^»  >^  *^®  accusative;  but  still  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  used  indifferently.  The  charac- 
ters, indeed,  are  obviously,  I  think,  distinguished  in  power  as  in 
form ;  and  although,  therefore,  the  y/y  replaces  very  frequently  the 
hard  dental  of  the  Sanskrit,  I  suppose  it,  nevertheless,  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  inscriptions  exclusively  the  value  of  ^,  and  I  assign 

to  the  III     the  cognate,  but  still  independent,  power  of  '^. 


y/y  tJi.  Before  I  examine  in  any  detail  the  orthographical  rela- 
tions of  this  power,  I  produce  the  following  examples  to  support  its 
identity  with  the  sibilant  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

A^Aura,  Greek 'Acavpta  or  'Arovpla,  Heb. "lWK,Chaldee"lTnH,  Arab.^y^ . 
Par/Awa,  Greek  UapBvata,  UapSvtivfj,  UapSvaTot,  and  UipSoi. 
Mithm,  Greek  Mirpa  or  MtSpa,  Sans,  ftrt,  Zend  as^Gj^  ,  Persian^^. 
TRataghush,  Greek  ^aTTayvSat. 

ia  these  names  it  certainly  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the 

22 
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sibilant  and  dental,  illastrating  the  passage  of  one  power  into  the 
other,  which  was  remarked  by  Dion  Cassias ',  in  regard  to  the  Syriac 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  T)t£^K«  Etjmologicallj,  also,  I  will  now 
show  that  it  answers  occasionally  to  the  Sanskrit  ^,  as  well  as  to  the 
dental  If  or  "^j  and  that  this  anomalous  employment  can  only  be 
explained  by  its  intermediate  position  between  the  two  adverse  articu- 
lations. In  the  following  terms  it  is  the  substitute  for  the  sibilant. 
Vitha,     It  is  doubtful,  I  think,  if  we  may  compare  this  word 

with  ^  or  '4tm  probably,  however,  with  the  latter;  for  ^^as^ 
in  Zend  will  alone  conveniently  represent  it.  In  my  preceding 
remarks  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  equivalent  to  ^9,  "b,  family.*' 

Thaha,  "to  speak,'*  which  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  ^B^ 
and  Zend  juoa»J)  gas;  and  its  numerous  derivatives,  such  as  thd- 
tiya,  athaha,  cUhaham,  athahyay  thahydmahyay  &c.  Perhaps  also  in 
those  obscure  terms,  athagina  and  athagandm,  the  Y/y  rephujes  a 
Devanagari  HT*.  The  sibilant  power,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  marked 
in  the  superlative  Mathishta,  which  connects  the  Sanskrit  •if^* 
Mahishta  with  the  Zend  aj^mj^aj^  Mazista;  which,  as  a  proper 
name,  was  written  by  the  Greeks  Maaianos;  and  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  title  of  Mdjistdn,  the  Mcyioravef  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
profane  history*.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  proper  and  legiti- 
mate functions  of  the  Y/T  are  to  express  the  surd  dental  of  the 
Sanskrit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples. 

YsMlj  Sans.  Tim,  Zend  jui^a5>*o  » ** »«•" 
Awnihk'y  Zend  AM(dA5»MJo  or  juiOa5»A5  ,  **  thus-*  * 
Am'uMa,  Sans.  lV^inr>  "from  thence." 
7%akat^,  Sans,  jn,  with  adverbial  suffix;  Latin  tunc, 

>  Lib.  LXVIII.,  c.  26. 

*  I  consider  these  words  as  difficult  of  explanatioii  as  any  that  occur  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  will  defer,  therefore,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  give  their 
etymology. 

*  The  corruption  of  Mathithktm  into  y ,  %ljUMi>Lo  i^  *  farther  argument  in 

favour  of  the  connexion  of  Vitha  with  the  Zend  Va^j6  and  Pehlevi  V^j;  for 
the  Persian  title  of  Majittdn,  Greek  Mcyioraj/cr,  see  Moi^udi  in  Extraits  des 
Man.,  torn.  VIII.,  p.  163,  and  the  various  authorities,  sacred  and  profane,  collected 
by  Brisson,  De  Reg.  Pers.  p.  173.j  ^^r 
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7%aw£in,  Sans.  ^,  Zend  ^jWqiTG,  2d  pers.  pron.acc.  sing. 
GiMiim,  Sans.  iftfS",  "chaunt,"  "singing,"  ace.  sing.  fern. 
K'hsMyaMiya,  from  ft|,  « to  rule  ";  compare  Zend  xs^axsm^. 
T^astaniya,  "standing,"  Sans,  "finn^,  Zend  fj^^MiJ^. 
Sik^Aauwatish,  a  name  of  which  the  first  element  is  f^TSR. 

In  many  of  these  terms  the  Y^j  has  been  deyeloped  from  a 
primitive  aspiration,  or  it  has  subsided  to  that  power  in  later  languages; 
the  connexion  of  MahisfUa  and  McUhiahta  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  adverbial  suffix  also,  which  has  been  strengthened  into  ta,  tha^  da, 
and  dha,  was  originally  Aa'/  K'hshdycUhiya  became /SAoAya,  in  Pehlevi*, 
and  ^SAoA  sLm  in  Persian,  and  thastaniya  appears  to  occupy  a  middle 
place  between  the  Sanskrit  fnwt^  tisktan,  and  the  Zend  histanK 

The  etymology  of  other  words,  such  as  Gdthtffd,  Gdthum,  (probably 
from  ^IW,  "  firm,"  "  strong"),  the  names  of  the  months  Thurawdhara, 
Thdigarchishy  &c.,  is  too  obscure  to  afford  any  useful  evidence ;  and  I 
will  only  remark,  therefore,  that  if  the  above  identifications  be 
admitted,  if  the  Cuneiform  Y/T  can  etymologically  replace  both  the 
sibilant  and  the  dental  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  so  remarkable  a 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  Arian  orthography  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  attribution  to  it  of  the  power  of  the  soft  thf  unknown  to  the 
Indian  organs  of  speech,  but  which  was  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  in 
many  of  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  family.  In  the  Zend  and 
Pehlevi  there  was  some  confusion  both  in  the  emplo3rment  and  con- 
figuration of  the  surd  dentals.  Bumouf  considers  the  (3  of  the  Zend 
alphabet  to  have  possessed  the  double  power  of  the  "^  and  ^,  but  the 
form  of  this  letter  was  apparently  derived  from  the  Semitic  Teth  (o 
from  O),  which  through  the  Syrian  ^  gave  rise  to  the  Arabic 
t ;  while  the  unaspi rated  surd  dental  C®  was  modified  from  the  Thau, 


I  See  Burnoufs  Ya<;na,  p.  12. 

*  The  word  which  De  Sacy  reads  as  Vohia,  in  the  inscription  of  Tdk-4'BostAn, 
IB,  I  believe,  in  reality  Shahya,  '*a  king."  This  identification,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  proved, 

3  Burnouf  (Ya<;na,  Not.  et  Eclair,  p.  64)  gives  many  cognate  forms,  such  as 
kuta,  fUsiMi,  hisiois,  &.c, ;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  present  participle  histan  is 
found  in  the  Zend  4vcata.  The  Cuneiform  /Acu/ontya,  also,  is  fiar.irom  being 
detenninately  identified. 
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which,  with  a  particular  pointing,  was  employed  in  Arabic  to  express 
the  soft  th  f^  (Phcenician  /^ ,  Parthian  />,  Saesanian  V  or  T  % 
Zeud  and  Pehlevi  ^).  The  Pehlevi  alphabet  did  not  acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  Y/Y.  It  expressed  the  hard  surd  dental 
exclusively  by  ^,  and  where  the  Zend,  by  its  euphonic  laws  aspirated 
the  power  in  combination  with  a  liquid,  the  Pehlevi  carried  the  prin- 
ciple still  further,  and  replaced  the  dental  by  a  simple  aspiration;  as 
in  puhr  for  puihra,  oj^3^  chihr  for  chithra,  ^Ji^^My  9pihr  for  spiihra. 
Sec*  The  modem  Persian,  abo,  was  subject  to  the  same  imperfect 
organization,  and  substituted  a  sibilant  or  an  aspirate  for  the  ih  in 
combination  with  a  liquid,  as  it  approached  an  Arian  or  Pehlevi  type; 
the  sibilant  power  in  #^  Pimr,  "  a  son,"  *-»  sih,  "  three,"  &c., 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  dental  softened  in  Zend  to  a  ^/  while  in 
jy^  mikr,  "  the  sun,"  r^-^  thahar,  "  a  city,"  ^y>*  ckihr,  "  the  hce,^ 
#yA««>  spihVf  ''the  spheres,**  &c.,  the  dental  has  altogether  lapsed,  and 
merely  left  in  its  place  the  euphonic  ajspiration  which  was  developed 
by  its  union  with  a  liquid. 


^1  y  f.  I  have  now  to  examine  the  property  and  application  of  a 
fourth  modification  of  the  surd  dental,  for  which  we  may  hardly  find  a 
suitable  equivalent  in  any  other  system  of  palaeography.  The  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Cuneiform  ^YY  is  its  dependence  on  the 
vowel  i  for  articulation,  a  restriction  of  emplojonent  which  equally 
applies  to  the  >^^  Jy  Y^>  w*,  yr  ^'  ^^  *^®  following  examples, 
I  shall  bring  forward  ample  proofs  of  its  dental  value;  but  for 
its  identification  as  a  surd,  rather  than  a  sonant,  of  that  class,  I 
must  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  being  able  to  show  that,  in 
certain  words,  it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  common  ^YvY.  If 
we  were  guided  by  Greek  orthography,  or  by  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
analogies,  we  should  certainly  represent  the  letter  by  a  4»  and  we 

*  I  have  the  impressions  of  a  aeries  of  SassaniMi  gems,  contmning  tfae  sacred 
legend  ^'Apasidn  %d  Yaxddny^*  which  prove  beyond  questiim  the  gradual  diange  of 

1?  into  p, 

"^  See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  345.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  spUhra 
in  Zend,  but  that  it  must  have  existed  I  infer  from  the  Greek  Sfri^padanjfi. 
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might  ooDJectnre  it  even  to  possess  something  of  a  cerebral  artion- 
lation,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  indications  of  this  natnre  are  not,  I 
think,  to  be  weighed  against  the  direct  evidence  afforded  by  the 
inscriptions  of  its  interchangeability  with  the  (YyY;  particularly  when 
we  remember  that  the  adverbial  safilxes  in  Siuiskrit,  whether  written 
with  a  surd  or  sonant  dental,  were  equally  developments  of  a  primitive 
aspiration,  and  when  we  know  the  substitution  of  the  d  for  <  to  have 
been  in  modem  Persian  an  undoubted  orthographical  degradation.  I 
now  give  a  list  of  all  the  Cuneiform  words  in  which  the  character 
occurs. 

Bar^iya,  Greek  2fJi£pSi£y  or  Mdpio^^  or  MapSio^;  compare  Sans,  nun  or 

WW. 

Artawai/iya,  a  name.  In  which  wart*iya  is  probably  connected  with  m, 

«  selected." 
Atriy^iya  or  Atriy^tiya,  the  name  of  a  month;  compare  Sans.  VPlVllli;* 
Na/'itabira,  a  Babylonian  name.    Perhaps  Nat*i  is  the  same  prefix  which 

occurs  in  "NfjptyTitiTaoop,  'SepydKj  &c. 
T'ipim,  /ipiy^acc.  and  gen.  case  of  a  noun  identical  with  f^rftrti '' a  tablet 

or  writing." 
Ya/iya,  ^*i^"  Sans.  Iff^,  Zend  J(M>h)  V^^- 

F&fiytL,  ''protect,"  probably  2d  pers.  imp.  answering  to  inf^  for  iffftl. 
Jha^iya,  ''strike,'  2d  pers.  imperat.;  compare  iff^  for  ^ff^  from  |pr . 

Atifrasht^iya.    I  conjecture  the  termination  to  be  the  Vedic  infln  in  the 

ablative  case. 
T'itam,  lU  ina,  i/'maxn.    The  root  is  probably  {v>  ^^  to  possess,'*  conjugated 

in  the  9th  class. 
T^idi,  ''a  fort,"  perhaps  from  the  same  root.    The  Persian  correspondent 

isj4>. 
Ha/iah,  aoc  neut  sing.,  signification  doubtful,  but  apparently  allied  to^irfni: . 
Tiy^ish  \      The  termination  in  a^ish  in  all  these  words  is  the  aoc. 

Niya^ish  (  neuter  of  the  subjoined  pronoun  of  the  3d  person.    I  am 

VianiUu/ish  (  not  aware,  however,  of  any  correspondent  for  this  term  in 
ParikarSha^ish/  Sanskrit,  Zend,  or  Persian. 

T'i^iya  (?),  a  doubtful  woid,  but  apparently  2d  pers.  sing,  imperat  of  ft|. 
Ya/ipa/iya  (?).    The  orthography  is  doubtful,  and  I  cannot  venture  at 

present  to  give  the  etymology. 
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Awahyard^lya, "  e&  rstione  f  r&fiysL  is  from  the  root  ipil ,  "  to  accomplish,'' 
hence  Latin  ratio,  German  rath,  Pehlevi  Mi\  Perman  iV  and  ^j\j. 
See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  did. 

Pri/iya  or  Pritiya,  2d  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  ift. 

In  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  words,  Atri- 
ydtiya  and  pritiya,  in  which  the  dental  is  expressed  indifferently 
by  ^YY  and  jYvY;  and  the  confusion  may  be  admitted  as  evidence 
that  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
identical,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  assimilated  so  nearly  as  to  lead  the 
artist  into  error  with  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  their  employment. 
One  of  these  terms  also,  priCiya,  is  unquestionably  the  second  person 
imperative  sing.,  for  it  is  modified  to  pritd  in  the  plural,  as  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  jhatiya  is  modified  to  jhatd;  and 
we  perceive,  therefore,  in  the  inflexion  fiya,  which  occurs  in  these 
words  as  well  as  in  pdtiya,  the  characteristic  of  the  imperative, 
which  in  the  Vedas  is  represented  by  f)|  dhi,  but  which  in  the  classical 

Sanskrit  has  usually  been  corrupted  to  f^  At':  now  this  inflexion,  I 
believe,  in  several  other  cases,  such  as  nirasdUya,  khshanasdtiya, 
hawdtiya*,  &c.,  is  written  with  the  ^YyY  ;  which  appears  to  famish 
further  evidence  of  the  indifferent  orthography  of  priCiya  and 
pritiya. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  imagine,  in  every  instance  to  analyze  the 

employment  of  the  ^YY.     Wherever  the  Cuneiform  orthography  can 

be  compared  with  that  of  the  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  the  character  is 
found  to  represent  a  dental,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  Tipisk  for 
Lipisy  where  the  Devanagari  substitutes  a  liquid;  but  the  I,  a  power 
unknown  to  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  was  itself  connected  very  closely 
with  the  dentals,  through  the  class  of  cerebrals.  In  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoca  the  Pali  repeatedly  confounds  the  dentals  and  cerebrals'. 


'  See  Rig  Vedae  Spec.  Adnot.,  P.  VIII.,  and  Bopp'e  Grammar,  pp.  151 
and  331. 

*  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  in  these  terms  atiya  may  not  be  the  third  person 
of  an  optative,  the  Vedic  let  See  Professor  Rosen's  note  to  the  Vedic  vakshaiu 
Rig  Vedae  Spec.  Adnot,  P.  IV. 

3  See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  471,  and  Vol.  VII., 
p.  277.  See  also  for  the  rule  in  Pali,  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  «7;  and  for  the  same 
in  Prakrit  Instit.  Prac,  s.  Z%  p.  204, 
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The  same  confosion  prerails  in  the  nomismatie  Baotrian^,  and  inolodes 
the  liquids;  while  the  Rig  Veda  also  uniformly  employs  the  I  for  the 
9,  if  it  be  preceded  or  followed  by  a  vowel'.  In  those  Indian  dialects^ 
moreover,  which  employ  the  Persian  character  for  their  transcription, 
the  cerebrals  are  almost  invariably  represented  by  the  liquids,  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  aha^^,  and  (mUI  ^^'>  /j£^Jo  Badakhsh,  and 
JiJs<3j  Balakhsh*,  &c.,  to  be  assured  that  the  p^rmutability  of  the 
powers  is  of  great  alitiquity. 

The  only  question  that  can  possibly  arise  from  the  assimilation  of 
t'ipim  with  the  Sanskrit  lipim  is,  whether  the  Cuneiform  ^yy  may 
not  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  a  cerebral  rather  than  a  dental  arti- 
culation, and  whether  that  articulation  may  not  have  been  pre- 
served, to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  Zend  alphabet,  where  the  m  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  ^,  both  as  a  final  and  in  combination 
with  the  k,  ch,  and  b*.  The  following  reasons,  however,  appear  to  me 
to  be  conclusive  against  this  hypothesis.  Firstly,  If  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  had  acknowledged  a  class  of  cerebrals,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  possess  surd  and  sonant  forms  and  their  aspirates; 
whereas  ^yy  is  the  only  single  character  which  will  in  any  way 
answer  to  that  peculiar  Indian  articulation.  Secondly,  With  the 
exception  of  ^ipish,  the  ^yy  uniformly  answers  to  a  dental  in  Greek 
and  Sanskrit.  Thirdly,  The  names  of  Bariiyay  NatUabira,  and 
AtfiydCiya^  are  written  in  the  Median  with  the  same  character  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  answers  to  the  Persian  ^y^y;  and.  Fourthly, 
Although  the  variant  dental   m   of   the  Zend   alphabet  may  pes. 

sibly  be  a  relic  of  the  Cuneiform  ^yy,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  it  possessed  a  cerebral  value,  or  even  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  phonetic  power  was  known  to  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Arian 
family.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  undue  extension  of  the  class 
of  dentals,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  representatives  in  that  class,  as 
they  exist  in  other  languages,  for  the  characters  ^yy  and  ^,  I  must 

>  See  CannmghMn  oo  the  Names  of  ApoUodotos,  Diomedes,  and  Undopherres, 
JounuU  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  888. 

'  '^  Per  totam  enim  Rigyedam  mutam  lingualem  <i,  si  vocalis  earn  pnecedit,  et 
vel  in  eodem,  vel  in  proximo  verbo  vocalis  eam  sequitnr,  semper  in  /  rautatam 
ease  Tidemns.**    Rig  Ved.  Spec  Adnot,  p.  3. 

'  Tdk^t^  in  the  Murdsid-uUIHld^ay  gives  the  double  orthography;  hence  our 
Balass  ruby  for  the  ruby  of  Badakhshan.     See  Marsden*8  Marco  Polo,  p.  132. 

*  See  Ya^na — sur  I'Aph.  Zend,  p.  76. 
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still  decline  to  admit  a  special  and  distinct  classification  of  Goneiform 
cerebrals;  and  I  most  suppose  the  ^TY  to  express  a  pecnliar  articula- 
tion, wluch  may  be  represented  in  the  most  convenient  manner  by  t, 
and  which  only  differed  from  the  common  i  by  requiring  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  union  with  the  i;  whereas  the  regular  dental  combined 
without  repugnance  indifferently  with  all  the  Yowels. 

^  tr.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  the  Devanagari 
equivalent  of  this  sign,  but  the  exact  expression  of  the  Cuneiform 
phonetic  power  requires  a  very  nice  analysis.  We  shall  find  the  ^ 
uniformly  replaced  in  Sanskrit  by  the  W  tr^  an  articulation  which 
became  in  Zend,  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  euphonic  aspiration, 
7  ^ihry  and  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  modem  Persian 

either  degraded  the  dental  to  a  sibilant,  or  aspirate,  or  expunged  it 
altogether. 

In  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  we  have  observed  the  operation 
of  the  same  law  of  aspiration  in  the  orthography  of  Mithru,  K^hihor 
thrita,  &c. ;  while  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  forms  of  Bdk'hiarish 
and  '  Uwak'hshatara  has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  short 
a  between  the  dental  and  the  liquid.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  a  single  character  also  representing  the  Sanskrit  W?  The  employ- 
ment of  compound  signs  was  unknown  to  the  early  alphabetical 
system  of  the  inscriptions,  and  if  the  tr  had  required  to  be  expressed 
in  its  full  integrity,  it  would,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  represented  by  Y/Y  ^Y.  Can  we,  then,  suppose  that,  as  in  the 
Pali,  the  liquid  was  altogether  dropped*?  There  are,  certainly, 
examples  of  this  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  substitution  of  p  for  pr, 
w  for  vr;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dental  compound  we  find  the  liquid 
re-appear  in  every  language  that  has  prevailed  in  Persia  from  the 
time  of  the  Achssmenians  downwards;  we  find  the  r  etymologically 
required  in  the  oblique  cases  of  themes  in  1{,  where  the  Cuneiform 
employs  the  ^;  and  we  further  observe  in  the  orthography  of  th^ 
Greek  Jcn-pdwtfs^  which  was  unquestionably  taken  from  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Persia  in  a  very  early  age,  that  the  dental  and  liquid  are 
preserved  in  the  full  development  of  the  Sanskrit.  There  seems, 
therefore,  no  resource  but  to  believe  the  power  of  the  liquid  to  have 
existed  in  the  articulation  which  replaced  the  Sanskrit  W;  but  to  have 

*  See  EsMi  sur  le^Pali,  p.  91. 
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been,  at  the  same  time,  so  imperfectly  prononiioed,  that  it  vras  inope- 
rative in  regard  to  aspiration,  and  that  it  was  even  independent  of 
expression  by  a  distinct  character.  In  this  view  I  haye  represented 
the  ^  in  the  Roman  characters  by  fr,  but  I  wonld  suppose  the  dental 
to  be  pronounced  with  a  pecaliar  lisp,  in  which  the  power  of  the  liquid 
was  hardly  discemable.  The  following  list  comprises  all  the  words  in 
which  the  character  occurs. 

Artak'hshaM,  Artazerzes;  oompaie  the  Basiwniitn    02DlI.CLDZii 

Artahshatri. 
K'hsha^^m.  Rosen  translates  kshatram  by  ••  robur."— Rig  Veda  Spec.  Adnot. 

p.  XI.    Compare  Zend  >s)(3X5tXi^f  "«  king."    I  bdieye  1[^  and  ijjlf 

to  be  cognate  terms.     Kahatra  in  Pall  was  written  ch'heta.    See  Jouni. 

Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  564. 
K'hsha/fapi,  Greek  Sarpam/f.    Khshatrapa  of  Surashtra.    See  Joam. 

Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  345. 
A^Hna,  a  name  perhaps  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  vfltT . 
A^y^tiya,  the  name  of  a  month ;  compare  Sanskrit  llfVillfll  • 
THtiyam,  "the  third,"  Sans.  fflT^,  Zend  ^^j!)<3^  Greek  rphov. 
Pu/»«a,  **  a  son,"  Sans.  5^ ,  Zend  \))<^)^ ,  Pehlevi  puhr,  PerB.^*ii*j  or  1^ 
Ham  i^iya,  "confederate  or  rebellious,"  probably  from  ^  and  %n  or  flpV- 
Pifi^  "  &ther,"  probably  instrumental  case  for  {VhTT  ;  compare  Zend  ace. 

ChilfataVhma,  a  name  signifying  perhaps  '*the  strong  leopard,"  chitra?= 

f^^fcl,  and  takhma  =  Aj9cJ!^A>p\ 
Niya/rarayam,  a  very  difficult  compound  verb,  of  which  the  first  element 

may  be  allied  to  ftnnr,  "checking." 

In  these  examples  ham*Uriya  is  the  only  word  in  which  the  etymo- 
logical necessity  for  a  liquid  in  combination  with  a  dental  is  not  a 
matter  of  demonstration,  (and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  the  derivation 
he  not  from  mUra^  "  a  friend,"  rather  than  from  mithaj  "  to  unite :") 
but  we  may  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  by  an  imperfection  in  the 
Persian  organs  of  speech,  an  imperfection  arising  from  foreign  inter- 
course, it  was  but  faintly  articulated.    Whether  so  remarkable  a  defect 

*  The  epithet  talChmay  "  strong,"  occure  in  many  Greek  names.     Compare 
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is  to  be  traced  to  a  Scjrthic  or  Semitic  influence  mnst  be  examined 
hereafter.  I  will  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  language  of  the 
so-called  Median  inscriptions  rejected  the  compound  articulation  of 
ti^  altogether  and  substituted  for  it  a  simple  sibilant;  the  names  of 
Atrina,  Atriydtii/a,  Ckitratalckma  and  Artak^hshatrOy  being  read 
Assina,  Auiydtiya,  Chissaddk^hma  and  Artak'hsatsa;  while  on  the 
same  principle  the  more  expanded  pronunciation  of  the  Persian 
Bdh'ktarish  was  even  corrupted  to  Baghd$,  We  perceive  also,  per-, 
haps,  something  of  a  kindred  defect,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  kindred 
repugnance  to  the  compound  articulation,  in  the  alterations  which 
Artak^hihatra  and  Khshatrapa  underwent  in  Hebrew,  the  one  being 
written  «ni£nCfnm»  Artahshasta,  and  the  other  jBTTOTT^  ahash^ 
darpan. 


yy  d.  The  following  names  establish  the  power  of  the  sonant 
dental  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  with  sufficient  preciseness. 

I>dr(a)yawu8h,  Greek  Aaptavr}^,  or  Aapetalo^,  or  Aapeiog,  Heb.  ttTtm. 

Midsk,  Hebrew  ^*17D,  Greek  Mrjita,  &c. 

Gadirsk,  Sans.  Gdndhira,  Greek  FavSaptot. 

Sugheia,  Greek  26yita  or  ^oxr/Sia,  Jji^  of  the  Arabs. 

Nabukhuifrachara,  ^al^ovKoSpoaaop  or  Naj8ou^o$ovo(rop. 

A'uramazdS,  Zend  c.uwA5(As7)%yA5,  Greek  ^^pofxcurSrfg,  Pers.  JU;^I. 

Vidama,  Greek  "YSapvyj^. 

In  other  examples,  however,  such  as  Frdda,  answering  to  the 
Greek  ^paarTjs^  Vidafrana  the  original  of  'Ivra^pyi;^,  Vidafra  for 
*lvTd<f)pris,  and  Sparda,  probably  for  STrapro,  we  perceive  the  same  con- 
fusion between  the  d  and  t  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  examination  of 
the  different  forms  and  correspondents  of  the  surd  dental  of  the 
inscriptions.  Etymologically  the  Cuneiform  yy,  like  the  Zend  a, 
answers  to  the  Devanagari  ^  as  often  as  to  the  unaspirated  <7;  but  it 
likewise  occupies  a  conspicuous  space  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^,  and  sometimes  it  replaces  the  V* 
The  following  words  will  exhibit  its  relations  under  these  several  con- 
ditions of  employment. 
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Corresponding  with  the  Devanagari  If. 

Z)ahy^a8h,  Zend  Mi)^^^>s^ ;  comp.  Sans,  ^w*  and  ^,  Pehlevi  ^q)|^juv5 
and  Pers.  8  J ,  v::^  J ,  &c.,  &c. 

Ad^  adadi,  d^t^  dadiihuwa,  kc     I  refer  all  these  terms  to  the  root  ^, 
"to  give," rather  than  to  VF,  "to  place,"  and  I  believe  the  Zend  am4 
to  have  had  the  same  signification ;  compare  Latin  **  do/'  Pers.  ^jlj 
and  the  multitude  of  Persian  names  which  end  in  Sarrj^, 

2>arogha,  Pers.  ^^  from  the  Sans.  n. 

Patipad^  "leoovered,"  i^parently  from  nfif,  **back,'  and  IJ^,  "to  go." 

In  substitution  for  the  ^. 

Derivatives  from  the  root  Darsh,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  VH> 

and  Zend    1^^  darsh,  such    as    Bddarshish,  (idarshit/a,  adarshr 
<mtuh,  &c. 

Derivatives  from  Ddr  (Sans.  •»,  Zend  c7c^  dere,  Pers.    b  ddr), 
«uch  as  addr(a)i/a,  addriya,  ddr{a)yathiya,  'Ddr(a)yawush,  &c. 

Baefoka,  '*  a  servant "  or  *'  subject,"  from  Sans.  Ip^  or  ^v>  Persian  ]fSJj . 

Upa<iarroa,  a  name  compounded  of  7I|  and  ^. 

Z)anuthuwa,  dd  pers.  imper.  of  a  verb  connected  with  the  Vedic  IHT- 

Replacing  the  Devanagari  ^. 

A<2am,  «*  I,**  Sans.  -W^,  Zend  ^g^AJ. 

Had^  **  with,"  Sans.  ^. 

Haraya,  *'the  sea,"  Zend  ii^^Ai7>se  from  Sans,  ^^ft.,  Persian  b  f4>. 

Id^  **here,*'  Sanskrit  ^,  Zend  xk^. 

Awad^  **  there,"  Zend  xi^^»A5 ,  d^  being  for  the  adverbial  suffix  ^. 

Dastaya,  ''reduced,*'  apparently  allied  to  ff?liir;   compare  Zend  M^MA3Cy 

Persian  lH^vmiJ  • 
Gu<2a,  **  to  conceal,"  Sans.  m. 
and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  doubtfril  words  nishida,  axdd,  he 
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Modified  from  the  Sard  dental  of  the  Sanskrit 

27d!apatat4,  3d  pers.  mid.  imperf.  of  verh  formed  of  ^  and  ^. 

Waxdaoaxn  "a  city."  I  know  not  whether  the  derivation  he  from  Wf, 
"to  he,"  or  ^,  •* to  surround;"  prohahly  the  latter,  as  gard  and  ward 
were  used  indifierently  in  Persian,  and  gard  was  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  surrounding*. 

Ayadana  1     I  hesitate  at  present  to  give  the  etymology  of  these  words ',  hut 

Ardastitui  )  helieve  the  d  will  he  found  to  replace  a  Sanscrit  K  And  '?r* 

Thra^  prohahly  from  ^nf  • 

If  addna  also  signify  "knew,"  as  I  am  inclined  to  helieve,  (heing 
the  original  of  the  Persian  . .  ^^j  ddn,)  the  dental  in  this  case  must 
be  developed  from  the  palatal^  for  the  cognate  root  in  Sanskrit  will  be 

1ft  jna;  while  it  is  observed  to  perform  a  function  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature  in  replacing  the  Semitic  Tsadi  in  the  name  of  Egypt, 
ITudrdya  being  apparently  a  corrupt  orthography  for  the  Hebrew 
OnSJD  MUsraim,  and  Greek  Metrrprnfi  \ 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  law  of  aspiration  which  affects 
the  surds  in  combination  with  other  consonants,  particularly  liquids, 
appears  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  sonants,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
surprise  us  to  find  the  unaspirated  d  coalescing  with  the  r  in  Nabu- 
khudracharay  ATudrdya,  and  perhaps  Dddrcuhish,  as  we  have  seen  the 
unaspirated  g  to  unite  with  the  same  liquid  in  agrabdya,  Tigrd,  &c., 
and  as  we  shall  presently  observe  a  similar  labial  compound  in  the 
orthography  of  hrdtd  and  Gvhr^uwa.  The  sonant  d,  at  the  same  time, 
possessed  an  aspirated  form  which  required  to  be  employed  in  com- 

1  Compare  the  names  of  Suhriwwrd  and  Abiward  with  Ldtgard,  Dattagardy 
&e.  I  aospect,  indeed,  an  etymolo^cal  connexion  between  the  dmdfonn 
Asga/rta  and  wairdanamy  and  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  both  of  these  Arian  terms^ 
referring,  as  I  sappose,  to  a  walled  city,  shoold  have  been  adopted  by  the  Semitie 

nations.    Compare  Phoenician  ka/rih  (Qreek  Kxpra  or  Kopra,)  and  Arab.   ^Xj, 

Bard  is  given  in  the  lexicons  as  "  a  city,*'  in  the  dialect  of  Kerman. 

*  The  identifications  which  I  have  in  view  for  these  terms  are  Ulllflfl 

** an  altar,'*  and  V^^ftllH  " » treasury,"  (perhaps  the  Greek  name  of  ^hprv- 
<rrc&vi;;)  but  I  consider  both  of  them  to  be  very  doubtful. 

*  Stephen  de  Urbibns  says,  that  the  Phosnidan  name  for  Egypt  was  Mvapa. 
lA»>y  not  this  be  a  corrupt  reading  for  yivtpa  ?    See  Steph.  in  voce  iEgyptus. 
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bination  with  tbe  vowel  u,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  aspirated 
dental  of  the  surd  class  )^Y ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  even  trace  the 
emplojrment  of  these  two  forms  yv  and  ^^T,  in  the  orthography  of 
the  same  particle,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  vowels,  upon  a 
similar  principle,  although  not  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  we 
have  perceived  the  gutturals  to  interchange  in  Marghush,  Mdrgawa^ 
darugha,  daruga.  The  permutation  to  which  I  allude  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  orthography  of  the  compound  term  answering  to  the 
Persian  c^rJ,  and  formed  of  a  root  ^^  vach,  "to  speak,*'  and  the 
prefixed  particle  of  "evil,"  jx.  dur.  In  the  aorist  and  participle  of 
this  verb  we  have  the  regular  orthography  of  adhur'ujiya  and 
dhur^vJclUam;  whilst  the  verbal  noun,  (which  being  represented  in  the 
Median  by  a  modification  of  the  same  word  that  answers  to  adh%i^ 
r'ujiya  and  dhuruk'htam  in  other  passages,  we  may  refer  with  some 
confidence  to  the  same  et3rmology,)  appears  under  the  form  of  dam- 
jhanaK     If  the  etymological  identity  of  these  terms  be  established,  we 

must  regard  the  substitution  of  the  a  for  the  u  in  the  particle  ^ 
which  led  to  the  change  of  the  dental,  as  a  corruption  ;  and  relying  on 
the  indication  thus  afibrded,  we  may  further,  perhaps,  detect  and 
authenticate  a  similar  instance  of  degradation  and  change  in  the  adverse 
orthography  of  dhuthiydra  and  dask{a)hdrim*,  where  the  same  par- 
ticle, under  another  form,  would  seem  to  be  employed  as  a  prefix  of 
depreciation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  if  the  Cuneiform  dental,  where  it 
replaces  the  Sanskrit  aspiration,  may  be  an  earlier  or  later  form  than 
the  sibilant  of  the  Zend  j  if,  in  fact,  the  series  be  A,  e^,  2,  or  A,  2;,  d. 
That  the  sibilants  have  a  very  close  connection  with  the  aspirate  is 
unquestionable,  and  that  the^  in  many  cases  is  derived  from  the 
Devanagari  1[,  without  any  trace  of  an  intermediate  form,  may  also 
with  safety  be  conceded;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  aspirate 
and  dentals  to  be  positively  interchangeable  within  the  insulated 
range  of  Sanskrit  orthography,  a«  in  the  substitution  of  f^  for  fiy, 
in  the  characteristic  of  the  second  person  sing,  of  the  imperative  and 

»  See  Col,  4,  Lines  62  and  67. 

*  Dash{a)hdTim  occurs  in  Col.  1.  Lines  86,  87,  and  appears  to  be  the  ace.  case 
of  a  noun,  signifying  "difficulty,*'  bemg  in  fact  identical  with  the  Persian 
iSrS^dm  I^  Persian,  however,  the  particle  uniformly  retains  the  u  in  compo- 
sition, and  we  thus  read,  dushman  "  an  enemy,*'  dushndm  "  abuse,**  dwhw&r 
^^  difficult,**  duTugh  "  a  lie,**  &c.,  &c    D%»th  of  ooarse  is  the  Greek  bw. 
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in  the  adverbial  suffix  which  appears  under  the  doable  form  of  ha 
and  dha;  and  notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  the  dental  is  preserved 
in  modern  Persian,  I  can  perceive  nothing  illogical  in  comparing  the 
orthographies  of  adam,  daraya,  and  dasta  immediately  with  the  San- 
skrit ah<im,  hart,  toA  hasta,  (the  connecting  link  being  the  if  d!^  or  th), 
and  in  supposing  the  azihriy  zaraya,  and  zcuta  of  the  Zend,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Persian,  rather  than  from  the  Devanagari  forms'. 
It  is  of  course,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  possible,  that  the  Zend 
and  Cuneiform  orthographies  may  have  been  adopted  independently  of 
each  other.  The  only  inference  that  I  am  prepared  decisively  to 
reject,  is  the  necessity  of  the  Cuneiform  YV  having  passed  through  the 
sibilant  stage  (j  =  z  ^  in  its  transition  from  the  Sanscrit  "^^  an  infer- 
ence which,  if  admitted,  would  prove  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
U)  be  posterior  to  that  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 


/^Y  dh.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  sign  is  its  affinity  for 
the  vowel  z*;  an  affinity,  probably  resulting  from  the  inherent  aspi- 
ration of  that  sound.  As,  however,  we  have  observed,  the  orthography 
of  tumd  to  invade  the  universality  of  the  law  of  aspiration  in  its  appli- 
cability to  the  union  of  the  surd  dental  with  the  vowel  in  question,  so 
also  do  we  find  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  orthography  of  du^Ud,  where 
the  sonant  of  the  same  class  combines  with  the  aspirative  vowel  with- 
out undergoing  modification.  Possibly  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
aspirative  influence  follows  instead  of  preceding  the  vowel,  for  tumd  is 
strengthened  into  tukhm  ^i>J,  as  dushtd  is  the  representative  of 
vj^^^j  dMist\  At  any  rate  they  are  exceptions  rather  than  examples, 
and  in  regard  to  dushta,  it  must  be  further  remembered^  that  the 
yy  being,  as  a  sonant,  exempted  from  the  euphonic  law  of  aspiration 
in  combination  with  a  liquid,  may,  perhaps,  without  any  great  ortho- 
graphical violence  unite  with  the  u.     In  all  other  instances  where 

1  The  dental,  of  course,  whether  lihe  dh^  th,  ot  d^  must  become  a  palatal  dj  or 
j  before  it  can  subside  into  the  rough  sibilant.  We  hare,  I  think,  a  good  example 
of  the  order  of  these  changes  in  the  suocessive  forms  of  moMtfUOy  maikuhtOy 
mdjistdny  and  maxiita, 

*  Dtuhtd,  in  the  inscriptions,  would  appear  to  be  the  nominative  of  a  noun  in 

W,  but  I  know  of  no  Sanskrit  root  that  will  answer  to  dush.     Perhaps  however, 
there  may  have  been  some  such  root,  from  which  we  have  ji:*  J  '^  back.** 
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the  Deranagari  sonant  dental  falls  npon  the  yowel  u,  whether  the 
etymology  require  the  employment  of  the  If  or  1|  in  Sanskrit,  the 
nnvarying  correspondent  in  the  insoriptions  is  the  character  ^^Y* 
The  following  list  of  examples  is  sufficiently  copious : 

HiciAuah,  Sans,  f^p^,  **  India." 

MardAuniya,  Greek  Mo/odoi/iOf .    The  etymology  is  doubtfuL 
DAuvitiyam,  "'second,"  Sans.  f|rift4>  Zend.  (^Jj,  b  standing  for  dw. 
DAuwartam;  ciAuwariya;  dftuwarthiya;  firom  the.ioot  vdwri/'toooTir" 

or  "build."  Dhuwarthiyais^acbor/'Sans.  |nt»  Greek  du/oi;,  Pers.  #4) 

or  2(;f  «t<> .     Dhuwartam  is  the  neuter  participle  ^*  built "  or  "  executed^" 

and  Dhuwariya  may  be  "a  palace." 
Atftur'ujiya ;  dAuruklitam.     Dhur  is  the  Sanskrit  m,  Greek  iiHTt  Zend 

tb^jorj^j^. 
DAnriya,  probably  the  Sanskrit  wStXt  '^canying  a  burthen,"  and  by 

extension,  "a  ruler.*' 

DAur'usa, "  entire,  right,"  Pers.  ^^— y^  durust    I  know  not  the  etymology. 

DAuwishtam,  "  fiuthest,"  Sans.  ^f)|#.    Superlatire  of  1^ 

ZMushiytos  a  compound  probably  of  nor  dush,  "evU,"  and  '^^,  Vtn* 

Jj,  "a  friend." 
Gac2Autawa,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Araohosia,  of  which  the  represen- 
tative is  unknown. 

The  only  other  word  in  which  the  character  occurs  is  the  name  of 
Tthpi»aia  or  Kadovcribi,  represented  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form 
of  Ohudihrush^;  and  here  we  perceive  that  the  vowel  does  not  imme- 
diately coalesce  with  the  dental,  but  that  although  the  liquid  be  inter- 
posed, its  influence  remains  the  same.  The  examples,  at  the  same 
time,  of  DYmvitiyam,  ^uwartam,  and  dhutmAtom,  show  that  the 
Cuneiform  dental  disaffects  combination,  for  in  all  those  cases,  the 

1  Cfhudhr'wh  is  stoted  to  be  a  Median  city,  the  capital,  I  suspect,  of  the 
Caduii,  who  wero  named  ^jm^^  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  known,  at  present,  in 
their  ancieot  seats  as  Oa/iii.  I  hope  ultimately  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for 
supposing  Gedrosia  to  have  been  colonized  by  Scythic  Cadnsii,  and  to  have 
reoeived  its  name  from  them. 

r 
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▼owel  u,  which  leads  to  the  aapiration  of  the  initial,  is  introdooed  for 
euphony,  and  the  same  remark  also  will  apply  to  the  orthographies  of 
nuwam  and  thuwiim,  employed  for  i*  and  wt. 

1  have  already  oheerved  the  probable  connexion  of  darujkana  and 
adhhur'ujii/a,  dhushiydra  and  dcuh{a)bdr%m ;  but  we  are  unfortunately 
without  any  positive  example  in  which  we  can  show  the  permutation 
of  the   yy  and  ^^y.     If  we  had  at  the  same  time  the  plural  form  of 

Hidhmh^  it  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  present  the  orthography  of 
Hidawa, 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  universal  lapse  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  nasals  before  the  dentals  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  a 
peculiarity  of  structure,  arising  from  a  repugnance  to  compound  arti- 
culation, which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  Bactrian  Pali,  and 
wliich  it  applies  to  the  gutturals  and  labials,  (and  probably  also  to  the 
sibilauts,)  as  well  as  to  the  dentals.  Of  these  various  abbreviations 
I  give  the  following  examples: — Gutturals,  Zaraka  for  Zof^yyai,  or 

Zaranj;  daragam  for  darang  duip,  (Zend,  ^oc!^  daregho^); 
Hagamatd  for  ^gi^i:  Sangatah*,  &c.  Dentals,  atara  for  w^qfT  crnlar; 
titam  for  fintam;  ahhutd  for  ctkhurUd;  hadaka  for  bandhaka;  Hid- 
hush  for  ftro  Sindhus;  Gaddra  for  'MHIK  Gdndhdra.  Labials, 
Kahujiya  for  Ka/i^uoTyy;  Akkumd  for  akhwnjna.  Sibilants,  vilha  for 
^^  vansali;  Imshiiiyd  from  ¥Xm  SansUaQy  &c. 

The  configuration  of  the  sonant  dentals  in  the  alphabets  which 
prevailed  in  Persia  between  the  extinction  of  the  Cuneiform  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  writing  is  sufficiently  obscure.  It  is  pro- 
bably with  the  Palmyrene  ]$  (d)  that  we  are  to  compare  the  Par- 
thian 5  (dh),  the  Axianian  3  (^)>  ^^  ^®  Sassanian  3  Wf 
hut  the  Arianian  and  Parthian«  adhered  to  the  primitire  Hebrew  type 

>  The  derivation  of  tUiintgtimj  '^  long,**  Is  of  eoaise  from  the  Sub.  |^  or  yjJ^^ 

which  has  produced  in  PeniMi  jLj  dardMy  *<long,"  ^,  *r,  ^^J  dbrw^y 
*«Ute,&c." 

*  The  Sanskrit  sanffoia^  ahoold  of  ooone,  mooordiiig  to  its  etymologr,  be  i 


\  ■  Vijah^l  think,  after  aU,  preferable  to  vanta^  as  a  oorreqwndent  to  vitha, 
and  the  etymology  moreover  of  hathUiyOy  is  exceedingly  donbtftiL  The  lapse  of 
the  nasal  therefore  before  a  sibilant  reqoirea  voification. 

*  I  may  observe,  that  whenever  I  quote  the  Parthian  alphabet,  I  foDow  the 
~  biUngual  inaeriptiiiiifl  of  the  fire  temple  of  Shahriaor,  eopied  by 
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in  leprQsenting  the  unaspirated  d  in  both  alphabets  by  ^;  while  the 
Zend  appears  to  have  followed  a  Sabean  model  in  sabsdfcnting^  for 
\\ ,  The  origin  of  the  aspirated  character  of  the  Zend  ^  is  to  be 
sought,  perhaps,  in  the  alphabets  of  India;  for  the  articulation  was 
unknown  to  the  Semitic  languages,  and  the  cursive  Pehlevi  accord- 
ingly employed  a  single  character  i>  (which  appears  to  be  the  Arabic 
•),  or  the  Syriao  ^  with  the  pointing  reyersed)  to  express  the  double 
power  of  the  sonant  dental. 


The  labials  present  the  next  subject  for  consideration.  In  the 
Cuneiform  alphabet  they  are  represented  as  follows: — 

g  P;  y«  /;  «=t  6. 

There  is  the  same  imperfect  organisation  of  the  labials  that  we 
have  already  observed  in  the  palatals,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
in  the  one  class  the  surd  is  deficient  in  the  aspirated  form,  and  in  the 
other  the  sonant. 

^  p.  The  power  of  this  character  is  sufficiently  established  by 
the  following  examples,  selected  at  hazard  from  the  bscriptions. 

Vishti^pa,  'Y<ni(nn^,  **  Hystaspes."    The  Zend  and  Persian  forms  have 

been  abeady  giveii. 
Chirfipiflh,  Te&Tnyy. 
Katapatliuka,  KaimaioKta. 

-P&psa,  Gr.  Uepct^,  Heb.  D^D,  Pehlev.  a^Oak),  Per.  ir^b . 
PMhwB,  Uapdvaia, ''  Partlua.*' 
Piti,  Sans,  f^,  Or.  irariipf  Latin  pater,  Pers.  .Oo  • 
Fatra,  Sans,  i^,  Zend  puthra ;  oomp.  Gr.  FEOnOdPOC  for  Gfo  puthra. 
PtJdya,  Sans.  nAr,  Zend  paiti,  Pali  pali,  perhaps  Greek  irpori. 
Vpif  Sans,  mif  Zend  upa,  Greek  uiro. 
Pany  Sans.  ^R,  Greek  vapa* 
P^ya,  Sans.  ^,  Greek  irep). 
P&f  Sans.  ^,  '^  to  protect" ;  compare  Persian  ^^U  and  the  suffix  ^Jj  Pdn. 

mjnif.    The  Parthian  writing  oontained  in  Plate  I.  of  De  Secy's  Mem.  sur  dir. 
Ant  de  U  Pene,  is  exoeedin^y  fitolty  and  cornipt 

r  2 
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The  only  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  ^  which  requires  to  be  spe- 
cially explained,  is  the  aspirative  modification  that  it  undergoes  in 
combination  with  a  liquid,  followed  by  the  vowel  a.  We  thus  find 
the  Sanskrit  H  pra,  to  be  uniformly  expressed  in  the  inscriptions  by 

fra;  while  the  particle  ^  para,  where  the  coalition  of  the  powers  is 
avoided,  retains  its  primitive  form ;  and  we  perceive  a  further  and 
indubitable  proof  of  this  orthographical  change  in  the  different  forma- 
tions from  the  root  paras,  which  are  written  with  the  S  or  Y^^, 
according  as  the  liquid  unites  with,  or  is  separated  from,  the  labial. 
In  aparasam  and  parasd,  the  labial  preserves  its  unaspirated  form, 
but  in  ^ufrastam  and  alifrashtdtHya  it  is  converted  to  an/*. 

There  is  a  particular  exception,  apparently,  however,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions,  to  the  aspirative  power  of  the  liquid  if  it  be 
followed  by  the  i,  an  exception  which  is  unknown  in  Zend,  but  which 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  influence  exercised  in  that  language  by  the 
vowels  t  and  u  upon  the  sibilants.  We  have  no  instance  of  the  Cunei- 
form groupe  fri;  the  primitive  form  of  pri  is  preserved  in  apriydyO, 
pritiya,  pritd,  &c,,  and,  perhaps  also,  on  the  same  principle,  less 
determinately  established,  we  have  the  groupe  kri,  in  parikriydhya,  as 
well  as  k'hrt  in  clutk'kriyd. 

The  Cuneiform  ^  replaces  occasionally  the  Sanskrit  ^,  and  is 
itself  again  replaced  by  the  same  power  in  modem  Persian.  Of  the 
former  change,  we  have  an  example  in  agpa  for  WV  cuva;  of  the 
latter  in  aX&P>  natoisktam  for  napishtam, 

Y^/  /•  The  articulation  of  the/,  although  unknown  to  the  Indian 
dialects,  was  common  to  most  other  languages  of  the  Arian  family. 
It  was  precisely  that  of  the  Oreek  <!>,  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  \,  or  the 
t  i  of  the  modem  Persian,  being  the  softened  aspiration  of  the  surd 
labial,  which,  expressed  by  the  Devanagari  i|,  retained  in  Sanskrit 
the  hard  and  double  articulation  ofp'h. 

We  have  examples  of  the  Cuneiform  Y//  in  the  following  names. 

'  Aparoiom  is  the  Ist  pen.  sing.  act.  imperf.,  and  paratdj  the  2iid  pen.  siiig* 
of  the  optative,  while  *^fra»tam  is  a  oompoand  participle  from  the  same  root,  and 
tU\firathtafijfa,  perhapt  a  verbal  noun  in  idtu 
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JVawartiah,  ^paoprrj^f  eignifying,  probably,  "  the  veiy  oelebrated." 
iPVada,  ^paanj^,  Buroouf  translatesw  majauiOv)  *'  the  giver  of  abnndance." 

VA  Ah.      *f       A'  ( '^^  **"^  *f in-a  which  occurs  in  so  many  Per- 

^r. ,  V^     /     r  r  V  »    )      gj^  names  is  probably  ff??,  from  fte,  "  to 
V.d«/i-a.  J^a^p^j.  (     know,"«beinteUlgent." 

Etjrmologicallj,  perhaps,  in  all  these  names,  the  fra  of  the  inscrip- 
tions answers  to  the  Sanskrit  jf,  and  Zend  Asji,  the  particle  of  "  pro- 
gress," "  abnndance,"  or  "  excess;"  and  in  a  variety  also  of  compound 
words  the  identification  is  even  less  subject  to  doubt,  e.  g, 

^riishaya, /riishayam.  The  Sanskrit  ^,  "sendmg,"  from  H  before  1^, 
'^  to  go,"  in  the  causal  form.  The  a  in  the  inscriptions  is  elongated  by 
the  Sandhi  of  fra  with  the  temporal  augment  of  aisha.  The  Persian 
preserves  the  form  in  ^jli*wJ ,  "  to  send." 

/V&jhanam,  fra  or  pra  and  ajhanam,  1st  pers.  sing.  act.  imperf.  of  jhana, 

for^- 

Aibara,  fra  or  pra  and  abara,  dd  pers.  sing.  act.  imperf.  of  bara,  for  w, 
"to  bear." 

Fnm&nifframBt&nm.  FramiUi^  is  the  nom.  sing,  of  a  fem.  noun  answer- 
ing to  the  Sanskrit fpTrar>  Persian  ^jU^i  >  Hindustani  A))«^ .  Frama- 
t^ra  is  the  original  of  the  Persian  . I  jjUi ,  *'  possessing  authority." 

f^taram,  apparently  an  adverb,  formed  from  n,  with  the  suffix  taram,  Zend 

Fraharawam,  an  adverb,  formed  of  n  and  ig^,  and  signifying  "  altogether," 
-mtoto.- 

In  other  cases,  the  fra  of  the  inscriptions  is  employed  for  a  radical 
pr,  as  in  ^ufrastam,  atifraahtdCiya,  from  the  root  para$\/rcUamd  for 
the  Sanskrit  irqifn  prathamah,  &c. 

Kufcty  a  "hill,"  from  whence  we  have  the  Greek  K<fc^s,  Km^i^, 
KtKJnpfTf,  &c.,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  word  occurring  in  the  inscriptions 
in  which  the  Y//  appears  in  any  other  position  than  in  combination 

'  Parat  may,  perhaps,    be    allied  in  origin  to  the  Sanskrit    ^ffSSy   Zend. 

J9^/gQ),  but  in  the  inscriptions  it  evidently  signifies  "  to  destroy,**  or  "annihilate  ;*' 

A)^0jiiOA5c)  has  the  same  signification  in  Zend,  but  the  root  is  there  stated  by 
Bumonf  to  be  pere,  and  not  pere^.    See  Ya^na,  p.  531.  sqq. 
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with  the  r,  and  this  term  is  probably  of  foreign  origin ;  for  although  it 
was  continued  in  the  Pehleyi  hup,  and  Persian  kuh,  the  cognate  terms 
are  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  Scythic  languages,  as  in  the  Hungarian 
koe,  kov;  the  Finnish  ku;  Turkish  qaya,  &c. 

Our  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  surd  labial  would  be  aspi- 
rated in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  in  combination  with  other 
powers  than  the  liquids,  are  of  too  limited  an  extent  to  be  in  any  way 
conclusiye.  The  adverb  of  distinction  may  probably  be  rendered 
apataram  rather  than  aptaramy  (compare,  howeyer,  Eng.  "q^,")  and 
the  compound  term  ^uwdipthiyam  or  'vwdipcuihiyam  is  of  doubtful 
etymology.  In  Zend,  the  gronpes  of  pt  and  py  were  admitted  by  the 
laws  of  orthography ;  but,  in  modem  Persian,  the  /),  in  almost  erery 
case  where  it  occurs  in  combination,  has  been  degraded  to  an  f; 
compare  ^\  afkan;  ^^\Xy\  ufiddan;  ^^^1  afrin;  j,Lli<  (tfshdUy 
&c.  In  a  few  instances,  the  Cuneiform  alphabet^  like  the  Pali  and 
the  Zend,  replaces  the  pr  by  a  simple  p,  as  in  patiya  for  Vfif  praii, 
(compare  Pali  pati,  and  Zend  as^jas^  paitij)  and  patish  allied  to  the 
Greek  nporl;  (compare  Zend  maj^^m^  paUU,  and  Persian  ^^^ 
pish);  but  this  substitution  must  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of 
language,  rather  than  the  effect  of  an  orthographical  law. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  configuration  of  the  surd 
labials  in  the  other  Persian  alphabets.  The  Arianian  p  and  Par- 
thian n  approach  the  Oreek  form  rather  than  any  other  Semitic  type ; 
but  the  Sassanian  writing  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  shape  of  Q. 
from  the  Hebrew  t) ;  and  to  this  source  must  we  undoubtedly  refer 
the  corresponding  characters  of  the  Zend  and  Pehleyi,  which  exhibit  in 
the  first  instance  the  elongation  of  the  primitiye  form  in  order  to 
admit  of  union  with  the  preceding  letter,  as  in  the  ou  <^Pi  that  is 
so  ^quently  met  with  upon  Sassanian  gems,  and  which  subsquently 
enlarged  the  sign  into  the  more  developed  and  complete  shape  of  ^. 
The  elongation  of  the  aspirated  \,  which  is  common  both  to  the  Zend 
and  Pehlevi,  has  been  evidently  added  to  the  primitive  form,  in  order 
to  mark  the  modification  of  phonetic  power. 


^T  6.  The  sonant  labial  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  compared  in 
all  its  relations  with  the  Zend  _j,  which  replaces  the  Devanagari 
^  bh,  rather  than  ^  b;  and  which  may  be  accordingly  conjectured  to 
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represent  ike  former  more  nearly  than  the  latter  articnlation.  At 
M.  Bamouf^  nevertheless,  reljing  on  Persian  and  Oermanic  analo- 
gies in  preference  to  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Oreek,  and  Latin,  has 
assigned  to  the  Zend  sonant  labial  the  power  of  6,  rather  than  hh  *, 
80,  in  giving  to  the  Cuneiform  characters  their  Roman  equivalents, 
I  have  omitted  to  express  the  aspiration  which  the  ^T  not  impro- 
bably possessed  inherently*. 

The  following  examples  are  given  of  the  employment  of  ^y  in 
the  inscriptions. 

jB^^ii^ush,  Gr.  BafivK&Vf  Heb.  ^1,  Pen.  J^U. 
JBikiitarish,  Gr.  Bancrpio,  Pers.^^b. 

Na^okhudrachara  and  NaMmita.  ^a^VKoip&rtrop  and  'Na^vpfjio^ 
of  Josephus. 

AMijB,  Gr.  hpa^la,  Arab.  ^-^^c. 

Arftira,  Gr.  '^hp^YjKa,  Pers.  Jj^l. 

Goftr  uwa,   Gr.  Toi^pva^. 

Kaftujiya,  Gr.  Kafil3v<T7j£, 

BsgSLp  Sans.  HTf ;  compare  lyiA^,  "  the  son  of  God,"  the  Persian  name  of  the 

Chinese  Emperor. 
Aidaka,  Sans.  ^I|  or  if^,  Pers.  StjJo,  **a  slave,"  or  •'one  bound." 

.Btota,  Zend  AS^JlAa,  Pers.  ^uLj,  •*  bound,"  participle  from  the  same,  or  a 
kindred  root. 

JB^jim,  Pers.  ^b  or^ ,  "  tax,"  from  HW,  "  to  serve,"  as  indicative  of  sub- 
jection. 

Atewa,  atewam,  ^awatlya,  from  bawa,  ^'  to  be,"  Sans,  vn,  Zend  as»j^ 
Pers.  y ,  Gr.  (pvu),  Latin  fuo,  &c.     There  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  two  roots  employed  in  the  Inscriptions,  bawa  and  biya,  or  bn  and 
hi,  as  in  the  Latin  fiio  and  fio,  and  Celtic  Bdd  and  Bydh. 

IforaihuwB,  a&ara,  ^artam,  and  numerous  other  dmvations  from  the  root 
bara,  oorresp<mding  with  the  Sanskrit »,  Zend  g^»  Greek  ^^jOO), 
Latin fero,  and  Germanic  bear,  bring,  &c. ;  compare  Pers.  j  and  .•)• 

1  JSee  Ya^na,  Bar  1* Alphab.  Zend,  p.  09. 

*  The  W  ^  Sanskrit  is  not  considered  to  be  a  primitiTe  letter.    It  is  a  modi-* 

ficatioo  of  the  %  with  whidi,  aooording  to  some  gw^imarianw,  H  is  at  all  times  in 
roots,  optionally  interchaDgeable. 
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JBr£ti,  Sans.  )|nfT,  ZendAs^j^,  Pers.^j]^,  Latin  frater,  English  bro- 
ther, &c. 

^m'i8h,*<the  earth,''^San8.  )^n>  Latin  homas,  Pers.  ^^^t  "belonging  to 
the  land." 

GoAatiya,  agntetd,  from  goba,  **  to  speak."  Sans,  ijq,  Pers.  t_pC  guf. 

Agra&^ya,  &o.    from  graba»  <*to  seize,"  Sanskrit  m»    Zend   odj^gn, 
Persian  i,.J^. 

Aabiny  ^^a  horseman,"  from  ^Hi,  Pers.  iLm)  ;  compare  Arm.  Sbarabied 
and  Georgian  Sparsalar  ^ 

A^iya,  Sans.  ^rfWt  Zend  juas  or  j»m,  Pers.  4j,  **  to." 

In  those  terms  where  we  can  compare  the  Sanskrit  with  the 
Persian  etymology,  the  ^Y  is  generally  found  to  replace  the  Deya- 
nagari  y|;  the  exceptions  are  guha,  ''to  speak 'f"*  which  in  its  sub- 
stitation  for  ^  exhibits  the  adoption  of  the  sonant  for  the  sard 
labial  hadakOy  ''a  slaye,"  and  oibdra,  ''a  horseman.**  The  mo- 
dem language  softens  the  two  powers  indifferently  before  a  dental, 
and  we  have  thus  c:u4^  StHft>  >^^  LS^S  giriftt  where  the  labial 
is  sonant,  as  weU  as  ^,^  haft,  ''  seven,**  uftdd,  Sec,,  where  it  is 
surd;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  any 
example  of  this  combination  by  which  we  can  verify  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  language. 

The  sonant  labial  is  weU  known  to  have  interchanged  with  the  v 
and  m  in  many  languages;  in  Celtic,  the  permutation  is  regular  and 
constant  in  every  noun  commencing  with  a  6*.  The  Greeks  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  articulation  of  the  b  and  v,  and  we  perceive 
the  same  confusion  in  comparing  Kabvjiya  with  ^j^^J^  Kdvus,  abara 
with  J  A  dtoar,  ctd>dra  with  j\y»s\  (uwdr,  and  perhaps  abiya  with 
J^^As  avi  as  well  as  4SJA)  ^^*  ^°  tlieee  grounds  then  are  we  to 
explain  the  Greek  orthography  of  ^fitp^u  or  Mdpdor  for  the  Cuneiform 
Bariiyay  and  the  reading  of  'Ay|3araya  for  the  HagnuUdna  of  the 
suBcriptioDs ;  although  upon  what  particular  orthographical  principle 

^  For  an  excellent  note  on  the  word  oMwdr,  see  Saint  Martin's  Armenia,  torn.  I., 
p.  298. 

«  H^fi  is  for  ^,  as  uftdd  or  aftad  is  from  q?|  "to  fiOl." 
•  See  Pritchard  on  the  Celtic  Languages,  p.  30 
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Herodotus  employed  tbe  initial  sibilant  in  Zftcpdu  I  do  not  rightly 
comprehend'.  In  the  Median  translation  of  the  inscriptions  at  Be- 
histnn,  the  labials  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled^  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  p^  ft  w,  and  the  h,  v,  m;  and  as 
this  proof  of  an  entire  want  of  orthographical  precision  in  one  of  the 
principal  dialects  of  the  AchsBmenian  empire  makes  it  hazardous  to 
trace  the  etymologies  of  the  Persian  names  which  are  preserved  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  the  Oreeks,  I  refrain  from  citing  other  cases  where 
the  /i  of  classical  authorities  may  be  compared  with  the  ^  of  the 
inscriptions. 

The  Parthian,  Sassanian,  Pehleyi,  and  Zend  alphabets,  with  au 
uniformity,  restricted  I  belieye  to  this  single  instance,  employ  the 
same  character  ^  to  express  the  sonant  labial,  the  form  of  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  2  ^th  the  upper  stroke  elided; 
but  the  numismatic  Bactrian  departs  altogether  from  a  Semitic  type, 
and  exhibits  moreover,  in  the  emplojrment  of  the  labials,  something 
perhaps  of  the  confusion,  which  is  so  remarkably  displayed  in  the 
orthography  of  names  in  Medic*. 

Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken,  on  the  ground  of  strict  ortho- 
graphical propriety,  at  the  detachment  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
letter  m  from  the  labials,  and  at  their  union  with  those  of  n  in  a  dis- 
tinct class.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  did  not  acknowledge  the  attribution  of  a  nasal  to  each 
class  of  consonants,  nor  the  mutability  of  such  nasals  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Sandhi,  and  that  it  would  be  evidently  improper  there- 
fore to  classify  the  Cuneiform  power,  as  the  nasal  of  any  particular 
class  whatever.  The  m,  it  must  be  admitted,  possessed  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  a  certain  relation  to  the  labials,  for  I  have  already 
shown  it  to  interchange  with  the  Greek  /3,  but  as  it  is  usually  in  gram- 
matical inflexions  represented  by  an  n  in  modem  Persian,  and  as  it  is 
equally  subject  with  that  power  to  elision  in  compound  articulations, 
it  is  I  consider  more  truly  a  nasal;  and  if  a  nasal,  it  would  seem 
deserving  of  being  placed  with  the  cognate  forms  of  n  in  an  inde- 
pendent class.  Whether  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  justified  in 
assigning  to  the  m  and  n  the  respective  conditions  of  the  surd  and 
sonant  nasal  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     The  m  certainly  admits  of 

>  M.  Bnrnouf  has  a  special  note  (Ya^oa — Notes  et  Edair.,  p.  67,)  to  illus- 
trate the  sappression  in  Zend  of  the  <,  in  the  initial  groupe  <m  of  the  Sandoit 

*  See  Cunningham  on  the  name  of  Abdagatet,  Jour.  Aaiat.  Soc.  Bengal 
Tol.  IX.,  p.  882. 
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I  wilk  tk»  and  hhal  m  Ampite,  wkile  it  is  elided  before 
IW  w—t  9i  tk»  sayne  das  in  Kaimjiya,  for  the  Greek  Cambjses; 
Wl  ikis  soliterT  vsMMKfht  is  kaodlj  periiaps  sufficient  to  eetablish  ita 
poww  as  a  svd,  or  erea  to  sappOTt  a  distinction  between  the 
MifAoiur  iafaettce  af  sards  aad  sonants  of  the  labial  class.  I  shall 
aceoidiB^  represoit  the  nasals  in  the  following  order,  and  leave 
mloackcd  the  q[iM6t]<Hi  of  Adr  surd  or  sonant  conditions. 


>|^  «;   y^^  nC;  '^(>  fiC;  ^^  n;  (^(^  m';    ^  n. 

Ml  m.    The  foUowing  examples  of  the  emplojmeiit  of  this  cha- 
racter are  as  coirplete  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  well  desired. 

Jfaighash,  Mdpyo£,  applied  to  the  MnrghiLb,  the  river  oi  Msigiana. 

Ifaghnsb,  Mayo^,  '*a  Magian." 

Hakhimanish,  A^az/x^i/);^,  "  Achemenes." 

Gumdta,  Cometes. 

Arsb^ma,  'AjOO'cc/kt/;.    This  name  was  used  by  the  Armenian  kings  as  late 

as  B.C.  43.    See  Saint  Martin's  Armenia,  torn.  I.  p.  411. 
Ariy^rdmna,  'Kptapifivff^. 
A*uramazd£,  *  Qpofx&<rSrig. 
JJfartiya,  Sans.  ^^.,  Pers.  >^. 

JWani,  mim,  miya,  mi,  nt,  %;  Zend  9^^,  «(  ;  Pere.  ^. 
Nima,  Sans.  "SfTiT,  Pers.  Jj ,  •*  name." 
Jfihyi,  Sans.  jfTOt,  "a  month,"  Zend  A)^^^as(,  Pers.  jU. 
Jia,  bans,  m,  Zend  au^  ,  trreek  fxrjf  prohibitive  partide. 
Tuma,  Persian  ^ ,  tukhm,  "  race,"  "  seed." 

Persian  /jl-**i>^ ,  "  the  sky  "  or  "  heaven," 

'  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  I  consider  the  above 

nd  well  defined  words  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 

We  also  meet  with  the  Cuneifonn  ►M  in  every  line  of 

either  in  the  inflexion  of  the  accusative  case  singular, 

the  first  person  of  verbs,  the  neuter  participle  or 
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tlie  indeolinable  adverb;  and  in  all  these  eases  it  answers  exactly  to 
the  Sanskrit  antuwdra. 

In  the  names  of  Amdk^hma  and  ChUfatak'hmOj  it  appears  to  aspi- 
rate the  preceding  snrd  guttural ;  but  it  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
sonant  of  that  class  in  the  title  of  HagnuUdna.  As  the  first  member 
of  a  compound  articulation,  it  appears  particularly  to  affect  the 
palatal;  the  particle  of  conjunction  chd^  which  is  uniformly  added  to 
accnsatiyes  in  fn^  being  replaced  by  wd,  when  the  inflexion  ends  in  a 
Towels  and  the  indefinite  particle  also  chiya,  which  coalesces  freely 
with  nouns  in  m,  requiring  when  it  is  appended  to  a  word  ending  in  a 
Towel,  to  be  usually  preceded  by  a  euphonic  sibilant*. 

The  emplojrment  of  the  particle  ham^  which  answers  to  the  San- 
skrit %  and  Persian  ^,  affords  many  valuable  examples  of  the 
elision  of  the  m,  both  as  a  reduplicate  letter  and  before  dissimilar 
powers;  we  have  thus  in  hatndtd  and  hamitriyaj  the  substitution  of 
ha  for  the  Sanskrit  sam  before  roots  commencing  with  the  m,  and  the 
same  abbreviation  is  observable  in  hagamatd  and  haMtiya  before  a 
guttural  and  a  sibilant,  while  the  full  orthography  is  preserved  in 
komMrancm  and  hamatak*hskiya  before  a  vowel,  and  also,  perhaps 
irregularly  in  hampUd  before  a  labial*. 

The  degradation  of  the  ^M  to  an  n  in  modem  Persian,  is  peculiar 
perhaps  to  terminal  articulation.  We  have  thus  ^LA  or  ^{JL)  fhdn 
or  ishdn,  for  the  subjoined  pronoun  of  the  dd  pers.  plural,  which  is 
ashdm  in  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have  in  for  the  demonstrative  im  or 
iyam;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  also,  but  that  the  substitution  of 
the  infinitival  suffix  •  ^  dan,  or  ^  tan,  for  the  Sanskrit  H  turn; 
*  ^^  cfiv,n  for  qaumy  &c.,  are  analogous  corruptions  which  crept  into 
the  Persian  through  the  influence  of  the  Pehlevi. 

But  the  most  remarkable  property  which  attaches  to  the  Cuneiform 
m  is  its  employment  of  distinct  characters  for  combination  with  the 
different  vowels.     The  **TvT  is  especially,  I  will  not  say  exclusively 

'  Compare  ffithdmehd,  numipamehd,  Parsamehd^  Aiddamehd^  &e.  with  khtha* 
pawd,  imwd,  paHicd,  k^hthairapdwd,  &c 

*  Compare  par^uwomehiya  with  awathohiya,  aniyoihehiyoy  &c.  The  intro- 
duction of  th  before  the  palmtal  will  be  sabeeqaently  farther  explained. 

*  The  rignifieatSons  of  these  terms  are  as  follows:  hmndtd,  ''of  the  same 
mother,"  hamitrisfOy  ''conspiring  together,"  hagamaid,  "collected,"  hathitiifay 
"confederate"  or  "rebellious,"  hamaranamy  " war,  battle,'*  homatak'hthi^Oj  "I 
labored,"  and  hampUdy  *'of  the  same  father."  The  only  etymology  that  is  at  all 
obscure  is  that  of  hathitiifa. 
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appropriated  to  the  a;  where  the  vowel  u  occurs  and  an  aspiration 
is  probably  developed,  the  character  takes  the  form  of  ^^>i  and 
although  in  the  suffix  miyay  and  the  demonstratives  imiya,  imvwdy 
&c.,  we  perceive  the  m  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  sign  which  apper- 
tained to  the  etjonon,  and  which  could  not  therefore  be  conveniently 
changed,  still  in  every  other  case  the  power  in  combination  with  an  i 
is  replaced  by  Y/^  This  peculiarity,  indeed,  is  carried  so  far,  that  in 
the  name  of  Armenia,  where  the  accumulation  of  the  vowel  t,  and 
semi-vowel  y,  in  the  inflexional  characteristic  causes  the  power  of  », 
which  exists  in  the  body  of  the  word  to  be  replaced  by  a,  the  J^^ 
.at  the  same  time,  which  was  employed  in  the  original  orthography,  is 
exchanged  for  JM  in  the  secondary  form.  The  word,  in  fact,  which 
was  written  Armina  and  Arm'inam  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative with  the  groupe  Y^^  Vi,  is  found  in  the  locative  case  as 
ArvMLniyiya^;  the  substitution  of  a  for  the  radical  «,  which  in  exact 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  Zend  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  avoid,  instead  of  courting  the  reiteration  of  the  same  vowel 
power,  having  produced  a  corresponding  change  of  Y/f  to  ^M. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  conjecture  any  variation  of  phonetic  power 
between  the  two  characters,  or  they  could  not  have  thus  been  em- 
ployed indifferently  in  expressing  the  same  name, — ^a  name,  moreover, 
which  was  probably  of  Semitic  etymology;  and  I  class  therefore  the 
relationship  of  the  >^'^  and  Y/(  in  precisely  the  same  category,  as 
that  of  the  ^"^  and  ^yy. 


y^^  nC,  Little  more  is  required  in  order  to  complete  the  explana- 
tion of  this  character  which  is  given  under  the  preceding  head,  than 
to  produce  examples  of  its  employment  in  the  inscriptions.  J  append 
the  following  list  then  without  further  observation. 

Arm'ina,  Greek  Apfievia,  Pers.  ,Jua*.U 

'Uwibazm'iya,  Greek  XQ)pa<Tfxia,  Pers.  ^j^j>-i  "Kharizm." 

Wnm'isa,  a  proper  name  of  which  I  know  not  the  etymology. 

»  SeTeral  examploB  of  thia  change  occur  in  the  aoconnt  of  the  Armenian  wars 
contained  in  the  7tb,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  1 1th  parma.  of  the  2nd  column. 
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Haffi'itriya,  '^  confederated,"  already  compared  with  Sans,  flni  or  fiv^. 

Am'iya.  "I  am,**  Sans,  wftn,  Zend  j^ai. 

Jhatiyam'iya,— im'iya  is  apparently  the  characteristic  of  the  Ist  pers.  sing. 

answering  to  the  Sanskrit  inf^V* 
Bum'im,  "  the  earth/'  Sans,  hhfimim,  ace.  case  sing.,  also  written  bumim. 
Ajham'iya.    I  cannot  venture  to  give  the  etymology  of  this  word  at  present. 
If 'ithra,  Mithra. 

In  the  Cuneiform  anCiya^  '^  I  am/'  there  is  certainly  some  reason 
for  supposing  an  aspiration  between  the  a  and  m,  but  in  none  of  the 
other  etjrmons  could  such  a  power  have  possibly  existed;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  substantive  verb^  although  the  primitive  sibilant  is  to 
be  traced  in  all  the  old  cognate  formS;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oreek,  still  that  the  aspiration  had  lapsed  in  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  1st  person,  as  it  has  also  lapsed  in  modem  Persian, 
is,  I  think,  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  orthography  of  amahya  for 
the  first  person  plural,  where  ama  with  the  primary  form  of  m  (fW) 
expresses  the  root,  and  where  the  subsequent  aspirate  is  the  numeral 
characteristic'. 

There  is  an  anomalous  instance  however  of  the  employment  of 
the  T/^  which  requires  a  brief  explanation.  The  name  of  Mithra 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  although  written  with  an 
initial  T/^,  has  no  character  for  the  expression  of  the  i,  but  this  I 
think  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  a  vicious  and  corrupt  ortho- 
graphy; for  we  know  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vowel  was  eijmo- 
logically  existent  in  the  word,  and  the  coalition  in  the  second  place 
of  the  Y/^  with  any  power  but  the  %  is  opposed  to  all  other  expe- 
rience. Perhaps,  Indeed,  in  reference  to  Mithra,  as  well  as  in 
the  terms  of  Vltha  and  Vlshtaspa,  which  I  shall  subsequently 
examine,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  letters  Y/^  and  i^^  being 
exclusively  employed  in  combination  with  the  vowel  t,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  that  power,  or,  as  the  grammarians  term  it, 
the  odour  of  that  power,  inherently  in  themselves;  and  that  they  were 
consequently,  in  the  cases  above  cited,  independent  of  its  expres- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  marked  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  the  dormant  «,  by  placing  a  brief  accent  over  the  vowel. 

>  I  have  shown  in  a  snbsequeDt  passage,  that  the  aspirate  is  probably  sap- 
preaeed  before  the  m  by  the  effect  of  an  orthographical  law. 
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In  the  Zend  alphabet  there  was  a  secondary  form  of  m,  which  was 
expressed  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  original  letter  ^  ^  from  *£  ) 
and  which  represented  an  aspiration  preceding  instead  of  following 
the  labial.  The  character  was  used  in  the  substantive  verb  ahmi  for 
the  anCiya  of  the  inscriptions,  but  still  it  must  not  be  confounded,  I 
think,  with  the  Cuneiform  y^f.  That  power  I  regard  as  absolutely 
identical  with  the  common  m,  and  as  indebted  for  its  peculiar  form  to 
the  mere  accident  of  its  coalition  with  the  vowel  t^  I  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  character  which  represents  the  aspirated  m. 

^/>>  m*.  Our  means  of  identifying  this  letter  are  exceedingly 
limited ;  they  are  confined,  in  fact,  to  the  orthography  of  two  solitary 
words,  the  name  of  Egypt  and  an  adverb  of  place;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  we  are  certain  of  these  words,  the  indication  afforded  by  them, 
although  scanty,  will  be  sufliciently  distinct. 

J  consider  then  the  allusion  to  the  expedition  and  deadi  of  Gam- 
byses,  which  is  preserved  at  Behistnn,  to  be  determinative  evidence 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  kingdom  of    Egypt  of  the  name  of 

^A  /!y  yy  ^y  lyy  Y^>  jn  and  I  read  the  word  therefore 
without  hesitation  as  Wudrdyd^  comparing  it  with  the  PhcBnician 
Mvdpa',  Hebrew  D^!^  Mttsraim,  and  Greek  Mcarpato.  The  other 
word  also  which  appears  under  the  form  of  ^  ^K*  ^f?  T^Y 
unquestionably  signifies  "  from  thence,"  and  may  be  referred  aooord- 
ingly  with  equal  confidence  to  the  Sanskrit  wii^  amutas,  repre- 
sented in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  by  anCutha,  But  if  the 
power  of  m  can  be  thus  shown  with  tolerable  certainty  to  attach  to 
the  Cuneiform  ^/^  there  will  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  its 
employment  from  that  of  the  other  signs  ^^y^y  and  y^^,  but  by  suppo- 
sing it  to  express  an  aspiration. 

1  I  may  add  as  a  further  proof  of  the  identical  power  of  the  ^y^y  and  y/^ 
that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Oohiu,  i^me  Bwmy  ^*  the  earth,**  is  deelined 
ling  to  the  first  instead  of  the  second  clasB,  the  acciwative  appean  as  Bumim 
Tyy  for  the  usual  Bumim  with  the ^\i. 

vdpa  is  An  emendation  tliat  I  propose  for  the  Mvapa  of  Stej^en  (de  Uih. 

ifynrros,)  which  he  states  to  be  the  Phoenician  name  for  Egypt    Voniiu 

ftad  other  commentators  hare  proposed  MroyxMOy  alter  Eosebiiia 
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The  primary  foirm  of  the  letter  >-YyY  we  may  obsenre,  indeed,  to 
be  employed  in  no  instance  in  the  inscriptions  in  combination  with 
the  vowel  u,  and  with  the  aspirative  examples  before  our  eyes  of  the 
^y ;  ^^ ;  yyy^ ;  /^y  and  >-//  we  may  infer,  I  think,  without 
much  chance  of  error,  that  a  special  character  having  been  invented 
to  suit  the  combination  of  the  labial  nasal  with  this  power,  an  aspi- 
ration, more  or  less  distinct,  must  have  been  necessarily  developed  in 
such  cases  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  vowel.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  preferred  expressing  the  aspiration  by  a  common  m\  rather 
than  by  the  letter  A,  for  it  is  euphonic,  not  etymological. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  this  remarkable  classification  of  the  labial 
nasal  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  Persian  alphabets  which  succeeded 
the  Cuneiform.  In  all  these  systems,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Zend 
which  acknowledged  a  preceding  aspiration),  one  single  and  well 
defined  character  was  employed  to  express  the  power.  The  most 
ancient  form  that  we  possess,  that  of  the  Arianian  KJ  is  peculiar. 
The  Parthian  f^  is  the  Phcenician  ^  or  Aramasan  1^  ;  the  Sassanian 
lapidary  ^  is  from  the  Hebrew  D*  On  the  gems  of  the  same  age  we 
have  the  degraded  form  of  )C  >  and  from  this  character  reversed,  for 
the  convenience  of  cursive  employment,  must  we  derive  the  «^  of  the 
the  Zend  and  Pehlevi. 

The  class  of  letters  which  in  the  inscriptions  replace  the  dental 
nasals  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  there  is 
little  requiring  comment  beyond  their  immediate  identification. 

^/  n.  I  proceed  at  once  to  give  examples  of  the  employment  of 
this  character. 

Yunit,  'Ia>via'»  loma,  Hebrew  |T,  Pali  Yuna. 

iVabukhudrachara,  Naj8ot;fco9poo'(rop. 

Arm'ina,  Apfxevia. 

Ariydr^mTia,  'Aptap&fJLvrj^, 

HagmaUma,  *\y^iTava  or  'EK^&ravoLf  Pers.  ^\i^  • 

Hakhimanish,  'hyauyievri^. 

1  T^nomi,  in  his  last  Cimeifonii  Eoay,  has  giren  a  varietj  of  Greek  forma  for 
this  name.    See  Zeitaefarift,  &c.,  toL  YI.,  p.  61. 
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Warkana,  Greek  'YpKavia  or  BapKaviot,  Zend  ^yLUi^^gvp*  Pera.  ^y  • 

Vidafrana,  'Ivra^epviyj. 

Nim&,  Sans.  ffTfT,  Pen.  Jo ,  *'  name." 

JVawam,  Sans.  «f4>  Pers-  ^y  >  ''ninth." 

JVap^,  Sans.  ffHTi  Zend  4^Q)A»i,  Sass.,  '^^i,  Pers.  sy ,  Lat.  nepos,  &c. 

i\riya,  Sans. -ftT," not." 

Asraina,  Pers.  ^j%l-%*»*^ »  "  heaven." 

Aniya,  Sans.  W^  t  "  other."    An  in  Anir^n,  Zend  k^^^jm  . 

Stilfiam,  Sans.  'WHA*  Zend  (^yA)^J9,  Persian  ^jUua,  "place/* 

Mani,  Pers.  ^,  "mine." 

Wina,  Pehlevi  ^f,  Pers.  ^jO ,  *'see,"  unknown  I  believe  to  the  Zend  or 

Sanskrit. 
Khshanisa,  Pers.  ^Ubi ,  "know." 

Aminaya,  "  he  remained  *';  compare  Zend  j^^ ,  Pers.  ^^U ,  Greek  fiiveiVf 
Latin  man-eo. 

We  find  the  character  also  in  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  genitive, 
which  is  dndm  in  the  inscriptions,  W^  in  Sanskrit;  in  the  present 
participle  which  ends  in  niya  for  the  Sanskrit  •?,  n,  as  in  thastaniya^ 
"  standing,"  chartanit/a,  "  arraying,"  yaniya,  "  going,"  &c. ;  in  the 
characteristic  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  conjugations ;  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  grammatical  conditions  where  its  power  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  need  not  multiply  examples  of  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  articulation ;  for  I  have  already,  as  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  abundantly  verified  the  existence  of  such  an 
orthographical  law  \  and  it  is  one,  moreover,  with  which  the  identical 
constmction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrian'  has  long  ago  familiarized 
Orientalists.  Of  more  interest  is  it  to  inquire  if  the  effect  of  the  nasal 
can  be  traced  in  the  inscriptions  upon  the  surd  consonant  which  pre- 
cedes it.  In  Zend  the  m  and  n  aspirate  in  combination,  equally  with 
the  liquids  and  semivowels*,  and  in  regard  to  the  former  letter,  I  have 
observed  that  the  orthography  of  AmaJchma  and  CkUratak^kma  may 


'k  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  Menander^  Antimachuiy  AnHai' 
lot,  &c.     In  Indian  Pali  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  consoDaotii 

See  Easai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  80. 
iijna,  Sur  TAlph.  Zend,  p.  140. 
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be  explained  on  the  same  principle;  bat  the  influence  of  the  dental 
nasal  is^  I  think,  hardly  to  be  recognised.  We  haye,  certainly,  in 
the  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  month  which  may  perhaps  be  read 
ViyaJ^hna^  rather  than  Viyak^hana,  and  in  which  the  aspiration  may 
be  owing  to  the  nasal ;  and  we  have  also  vfosknd  and  U8{a)tashndm, 
where  a  similar  inflnence  is  more  clearly  deyeloped ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  vima  with  the  unaspirated  sibiUint,  and  perhaps  we 
haye  ayadnd  and  wardnam*,  where  the  only  modification  that  can 
arise  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  is  the  conversion  of  the  surd 
dental  to  a  sonant. 

The  Coneiform  ^/  coalesces  indifferently  with  all  the  Towels; 
yet  it  neyertheless  possessed  a  secondary  form,  especially  appropriated 
to  the  tt,  which  I  proceed  briefly  to  examine. 


//^  n.  The  grounds  for  identifying  this  character  depend  exdn- 
airely  on  the  particle  yv?  ^^^  /$V,  which  occurs  occasionally  in 
composition,  with  the  signification  of  "  following,"  and  which,  in  its 
application  in  one  passage  to  a  river  locality  (atCuwa  ^Ufrdtuwd, 
*^  along  the  Euphrates"),  nearly  answers  to  the  employment  of  the 
Sanskrit  V^'.  The  compounds  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
arCuthiyd,  a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  evidently  signi- 
fies ''followers,"  ''dependants,"  or  "assistants,"  and  an  imperfect  noun 
commencing  with  atCu,  that  appears  to  indicate  "posterity."  These, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  scanty  grounds  for  assigning  a  determinate 
phonetic  power  to  the  letter  in  question,  yet  they  are  such  as  may  be 
received  with  some  confidence,  when  we  remember  the  aspirative 
power  of  the  u,  and  when  the  example  of  the  double  form  of  m 
>YyY  and  ^^  naturally  leads  us  to  expect  a  secondary  character 
for  the  other  nasal.     The  only  embarrassment  which  attends  the  iden- 

>  Viif6khna  oeeon  in  Zend.  See  Journal  Aaiatiqae,  IV.  Series,  torn.  V., 
Ko.  23,  p.  295.  I  have  not  however  the  earlier  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatiqiie, 
in  which  Bf.  Bomouf  has  explained  thia  difficult  term;  III.  Series.,  torn.  X., 
p.  266  and  277- 

'  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  Coneiform  orthography  whether  these 
terms  should  be  read  as  I  have  here  given  them,  or  whether  they  should  have  the 
more  expansive  forms  of  oifono,  tooniaiuMi,  and  a^fodana^  which  I  have  adopted  in 
other  passages. 

'  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  preposition  governs  the  locative  or  ablatiTe 
ease  instead  of  the  accusative. 
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tification  is  the  proof  afforded  by  other  paasages  of  the  inscriptions,  of 
the  n  coalescing  with  the  u  under  its  primary  form  of  ^\^,  as  in 
akkunush,  adarshanush,  danttfkuwOf  &o. ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  reading  of  tumd  and  dtuhtd,  instead  of  fhumd  and  dhusfUd, 
an  instance  of  the  same  variation  in  regard  to  the  emplojrment  of 
the  dentals,  the  objection  is  not  entitled  to  any  particular  consi- 
deration. 

I  regard,  then,  the  relationship  of  ^^  and  ^/^  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  ^YvY  and  ^/>,  and  as  I  have  expressed  the 
half-developed  aspiration  in  the  one  by  using  a  comma,  rather  than  the 
letter  A,  so  I  represent  the  other  by  the  respective  equivalents  in  the 
Roman  character,  of  n  and  n\ 

There  still  however  remiuns  a  third  character  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  dental  nasal,  and  to  which  I  mast  devote  a  few  words 
before  making  any  general  observations,  on  the  class. 


>^y  fL  The  employment  of  this  letter  is  confined  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  two  proper  names  in  the  incriptions  of  Behistun,  to  the 
identification  of  which,  in  Oreek  or  Persian,  I  have  no  clue  whatever; 
and  the  determination  of  its  power  must  be  therefore  necessarily 
obscure.  As  we  perceive,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely  identical  in 
form  with  one  of  the  best  defined  of  the  Median  characters,  we  may 
suspect  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  alphabet,  in  order  to 
express  an  articulation  which  was  foreign  to  the  Persian  organs  of 
speech,  and  which  was  consequently  unprovided  with  a  native  sign  for 
its  representative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nasal  power  of  the 
Median  >^y,  for  it  replaces  the  Persian  ^^  in  all  the  following 
names: — Atrina,  Ariydrdmna,  Andinaka,  Viyak^hna,  Patigina,  Hag- 
matdna,  Vidafrana,  Yund;  and  I  believe  also  we  may  be  justified  in 
saying,  that  it  is  a  complemental  sign  (that  is,  an  rather  than  na), 
when  we  perceive  that  it  never  occurs  in  the  correspondents  of  such 
names  as  Nabukhvdrachara,  NdbunUOf  Hak^hdmanuk,  ^Umanuh, 
AmCiniya,  &c.,  where  the  power  of  the  nasal  commences  a  syllable. 
But  this  particular  complemental  employment  of  the  n  was  evidently 
unknown  to  the  Persian  alphabet;  the  power  was  elided  in  that 
writing,  both  in  composition  with  another  letter  and  as  a  Sanskrit 
terminal,  and  therefore  to  express  with  precision  the  foreign  names  of 
Nantita  and  Dhuhdh,  it  could  apparently  have  adopted  no  other 
method  than  the  employment  of  a  foreign  character.     8uoh  is  the  only 
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explanation  I  can  giye  of  the  anomalous  introdnction  of  the  character 
in  question  in  the  Persian  orthography  of  these  names.  Whether 
at  the  same  time  the  explanation  may  be  verified^  or  whether  the 
>^y,  although  identical  in  form  with  a  Median  character,  may  be 
found  to  haye  a  distinct,  and  possibly  a  totally  different  value  in 
Persian,  must  depend  upon  the  chance  of  other  Achsmenian  records 
being  discorered,  which  shall  present  examples  of  the  employment  of 
the  letter  in  positions  more  fayorable  for  comparisons  or  analysis. 

The  organisation  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  the  nasals  in  Zend 
bears  evident  marks  of  Devanagari  relationship;  but  the  systems, 
nevertheless,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  that  the  Persian  hwguage 
retained  much  of  its  primitive  Cuneiform  simplicity  in  adopting  refine- 
ment from  an  Indian  source.  There  is  certainly  a  rich  variety  of 
nasals  in  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  for  independratly  of  the 

primary  formsof  m  and  n  (^  and  j  ),  which  maybe  compared  with 
the  ^-YyY  and  ^/  of   the   inscriptions,  we   have  the  complemental 

characters   ^9    ^9    ^  ^^^  h  ^^^  ^^  Hiea^  M.  Bnmouf  remarks 

that  ^  resembles  the  Vedic  £^,  while  }  is  the  Devanagari  V 
without  the  Matra*.  But  the  Zend  is  at  the  same  time  hx  from 
acknowledging  the  attribution  of  a  nasal  to  each  class  of  the  alphabet; 

the  characters  ^  and  ^,  which  are  employed  indifferently,  exercise 
a  function  peculiar  to  the  language,  in  forming  a  groupe  with  the 
aspirate  which  replaces  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit  between 
two  vowels;  while  the  other  forms  ^  and  ^',  (which  could  have 
only  been  distinguished  in  their  origin  by  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  a, 
(as  and  jui)  elementarily  contained  in  them)  represent  the  true  com* 
plemental  nasal  that  occurs  in  all  compound  articulations,  without 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  its  adjunct  belongs.  With  this  cha- 
racter, then,  which  M.  Bumouf  represents  by  %  must  we  compare  the 
Cuneiform  >^|,  and  I  have  accordingly  followed  the  authority  of 

>  See  Ya^iUL  Ote.  max.  PAlph.  Zend,  p.  124,  eqq. 

'  Theee  chuaeten  are  ecnstantly  confounded  in  the  Zend  M8S.,  bat  M« 
Bomouf  distangnisbes  clearly  between  them;  tbe   )^  be  conodera  to  be  a  nasi 

vowel,  wbich  he  aooordingly  vepreaenta  by  S,  while  he  admits  the  ^  akme  to 
be  a  oomplemental  naaal  consonant,  espreaBOig  it  by  n. 

$  2 
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that  eminent  critic,  in  marking  its  composite  power  by  the  same 
Roman  equivalent. 

I  may  add^  that  the  duplication  of  the  terminal  nasal  which  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Zend    ^m    and  Pehleri    |l,  and  which 

was  equally  foreign  to  the  Sanskrit  and  to  the  Achssmenian  Persian^ 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  language 
of.  the  Median  Inscriptions,  where  I  remark  the  fusion  and  con- 
sequent strengthening  of  the  nasal  powers  to  be  a  prevalent  euphonic 
artifice. 

There  is  sufficient  resemblance  probably  in  the  forms  of  the  n  in 
all  the  old  Persian  alphabets  to  warrant  their  being  included  in  a 
common  category  and  referred  to  a  Semitic  type.  We  may  thus,  I 
think,  connect  together  the  Arianian  ^  >  the  Parthian  J ,  the  Sas- 
sanian  1 ,  the  Pehlevi  \  and,  the  Zend  / ;  and  we  may  further 
Compare  these  forms  with  the  Hebrew  ],  the  Estranghelo  1  or  J  ^ 
the  Palmyrene  ^  i  ^^f  ^^  ^^^9  ^'*^  almost  any  variety  of  the  character 
which  is  met  with  in  the  different  systems  of  Semitic  writing. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  class  of  letters  which  answer  to  the  semi- 
vowels of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  and  which  I  represent  in  the 
following  order. 

Y^>  y;    ^y  r;    ^(^(^  r\'    >^^  w;    ^  v- 

Y^>  y^  The  power  of  this  character  cannot  of  course  be  esta- 
blished with  any  certainty  by  the  comparison  of  Greek  corresponding 
names,  for  the  alphabet  of  that  language  did  not  acknowledge  the 
development  of  the  vowel  i  into  a  consonant;  but  the  Semitic  ortho- 
graphy of  such  names  is  more  satisfactory,  and  when  we  refer  to 
Sanskrit  equivalents  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  following  list, 
exhibiting  a  few  of  these  names,  and  such  words  as  can  be  deter- 
minately  compared  with  the  Sanskrit,  may  encounter  tiie  severest 
scrutiny  with  success. 

»  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  form  which  I  have  adopted  for  this  character  is 
peculiar  to  Behistun.  At  Persepolis,  Vin,  and  Hunadan  it  is  figured  as  Y/*", 
and  by  this  shape  accordingly  has  it  been  alone  hitherto  known  in  the  Cuneifonn 
iblphabets  that  have  been  published  in  Europe. 
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Funii,  'Icowo,  Heb.  )T,  Sans.  l|^R.    Yona  in  the  edicta  <^  Asoca. 
D£r(a)yawo8h,  Aaptavtj^  of  Stiabo,  Lib.  xri.  P.  785. 
Ariydrdmna,  ^Apiapifivij^.     Ariya  is  the  Sans.  wfif. 
Mardhoni^  Mapiovlo^. 

TMl,  **  when,"  •*  whilst,"  from  n  with  adrerbial  snffix  in  tik. 
Yiwi,  "as  long  as,"  ••ii^"  Sans.  VX^  or  rather  inTR. 
Jat'iya,  **if,*  "  that,"  Sans,  ijflj.  probably  Zend  j^»y^  y^a. 
rathi  "when,"  "that,"  Sans.  ^niT,  Zend  jui(3A)>*c • 
Tyam,  aco.  case  masc.  sing,  of  relat.  pronoun.  Sans,  ji  frt>m  jif^ . 
Aniya,  "other,"  "  enemy,"  Sans.  va|,  Zend  ^^^yAS. 
Marti^  "man,"  Sans.  ll%|,  Pers.  :>y. 
Dara^  "the  sea,"  Zend  ^^^A)As<,  Pers.  b  .3 . 

In  my  observations  on  the  vowel  i  I  have  so  fuUy  examined  the 
euphonic  employment  of  the  Cuneiform  y/>  in  connecting  two  dissi- 
milar vowel  sounds,  of  which  the  former  is  homophonous  with  the 
character  in  question,  that  I  need  not  recur  to  the  subject  at  present, 
fieurther  than  to  indicate  all  those  exsunples  as  additional  proofs  of  its 
phonetic  power.     The  grammatical  positions  in  which  it  replaces  the 

Devanagari  ^  may  be  classed  as  follows : — Istly,  The  genitival  ter- 
minations of  the  1st  declension  where  ht/a  and  yd  replaces  the  Sanskrit 
9  and  ^n:  2dly,  The  adjectival  suffix.  8dly,  The  various  inflex- 
ions of  the  relative  pronoun ;  and  4thly,  The  characteristics  of  the 
passive  voice,  and  of  the  4th  and  10th  conjugations. 

In  the  languages  of  all  nations  of  the  Arian  family  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  y  and  j\  The  Devanagari  '^,  indeed, 
although  a  semi- vowel,  is  considered  by  the  Indian  grammarians  to  be 
of  the  palatal  class,  and  it  is  actually  pronounced  like  an  English  j  in 
many  of  the  dialects  of  the  peninsula  ^  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  at  finding  the  Cuneiform  w/>  replacing  not  uufrequently  the 

Sanskrit  W;  as  in  Atriydtiya  for  ^cffHTif,    Airijdta;    dhushiydra 

1  WiUdns  (Qmnmar,  page  9)  says  that  in  Bengal  they  pronotmoe  the  T| 
as  J,  conlbimding  it  with  ^,  and  the  same  remaric  applies  to  the  Mahrattah. 
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from  J^  dusk,  and  HTC  jara;  thydtiA  from  W  «4a,  and  muni  joHt; 
ayoita  perhaps  from  ^HW  anj(ua  with  a  suflix^  &c.  &c.  In  modem 
Persian  the  y  replaces  the.  palatal  of  the  Sanskrit  or  cognate  Ian- 
goages,  almost  as  often  as  the/  is  substitnted  for  the  ^ ;  for  the  one 
change  compare  ^L,  "a  friend,''  with  m^  cL  "memory,"  with 
^mr,  OyfL  with  ZaKwBoi/toKweoty  &c.;  for  the  other  y^  "barley," 
with  TH,  io'>s^  ^'*^  ^WT*  (Latin  juvenis,  &c.),  ^  with  im 
ycma,  Cjl^,  a  "yoke,  or  "pair,"  from  if  *' to  join,"  &c.,&c. 

In  Zend,  the  semi-yowels  or  liquids  y,  w,  and  r,  are  the  powers 
which  principally  exert  their  aspiratiye  influence  on  the  consonant  that 
precedes  them  in  a  compound  articulation ;  and  in  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  the  same  functions  are  undoubtedly  exercised  by  the  ^J 
and  ^Y^i  but  we  may  hardly,  I  think,  claim  a  similar  property  for 
the  «/>.  The  letters  which  particularly  affect  combination  with  the 
y,  are  certainly  the  aspirate  and  the  liquid  r,  but  we  also  meet  with 
the  groupe  ty  in  a  considerable  number  of  examples,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  the  compound  forms  of  py, 
ny,  vy,  and  shy*.  It  is  impossible,  I  consider  at  the  same  time,  to 
analyze  the  Cuneiform  groupes  with  that  exactitude  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  establishment  of  orthographical  rules;  for  the  dis- 
junction of  every  character,  whether  its  articulation  be  simple  or 
compound,  and  the  want  of  any  sign  to  express  the  short  a,  render  us 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  etymological  comparison  for  the  fusion 
or  separation  of  the  different  syllables. 

In  the  Arianian  orthography  of  the  names  of  Diomc^es,  Heliocles, 
HermsBUs,  Dionysius,  Archerius,  &c„  we  perceive  the  same  intro- 
duction of  the  euphonic  y  between  dissimilar  vowels  of  which  we  have 
verified  the  employment  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  a  still  further  resem- 
blance between  the  two  alphabetical  systems  is  observed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  semi-vowel  to  express  the  palatal  in  the  names  of  Azas 
and  Azilisas*.     The  form  of  the  character  upon  the  Bactrian  coins 

1  AyoMtd  18  used  in  the  insoriptioiis  as  a  prepontion  indifferently  with  paHya  for 
praH.  In  form  it  nearly  approaches  the  Latin /iMrlo,  bat  I  doubt  if  (they  are 
etymologieally  oonnected,  for  the  proethetio  a  i^pears  to  haye  been  unknown 
to  the  andent  Persian. 

'  For  theee  gronpes,  see  the  doabtfiil  readings  of  ptftq>(a)ynw^  an(a)yat<» 
BkhiinaT(a)yat<,  and  friiBh(a)ya. 

*  I  follow  the  legends  given  by  Cunningham  in  his  excellent  lithographed 
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A,  is  almofit  identical  with  the  Palmyrene  \,  while  the  Saasanian  O 

and  Zend  j  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  ^.  The  Zend 
alphabet^  neyertheless,  contraating  in  a  remarkable  waj  with  Semitic 
usnage^  employed  the  j  exdnaiyely  as  a  yowel,  and  reduplicated  the 
sign  in  order  to  express  the  power  of  the  homophonous  consonant 
(<>^=y).  That  it  also  possessed  two  variants  for  the  character  when 
used  as  an  initial  >*C  and  jC^  is  an  orthographical  peculiarity,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  either  the  origin  or  the  use.  In  the 
cursire  Pehleyi,  the  sign  is  distinguished  by  a  diacritical  pointing 
(  J  )  which  is  probably  of  recent  adoption,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
doubted  to  haye  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabic. 


^Y  r.  1  have  already  explained  myself  so  fully  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  character  in  combination  with  other  letters,  and  haye 
giyen  so  many  examples,  both  of  its  power  and  of  its  secondary 
influence,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  with  any  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  its  immediate  identification.  The  annexed  brief  list  of  corre- 
sponding orthographies,  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  sufficient. 

iZag^  ^Fayav  or'Pdya,  the  city  of  Rhages. 

Wr(a)yawu8h,  Aapiavri^,  **  Darius." 

Arbira,  ''Apl3tj\a,  the  modem  ArbeL 

Ariya,  'Apia,  "Arian." 

IZacha,  Pe«-Jj j »  "  a  day**';  conf.  ^^j  frwn  J^^  "  to  shine." 

KirtL,  Pers.  .\(,  Sans.  1|T^. 

A'am,  Sans.  V||^»  Zend  xHy^M. 

In  the  absorption  of  the  nasal  as  the  first  member  of  a  compound 
articulation,  I  haye  shown  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is 
opposed  to  the  Indian,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Bactrian  Pali.  In 
its  retention  of  the  liquid  r  in  the  same  position  it  assimilates  to  neither 
one  of  those  alphabetical  systems  nor  the  other.     It  is  at  yariance 

pUtei,  in  all  of  which  I  perceive  the  A  to  follow  the  i,  iiiile«  the  next  syllable 
commeiioe  with  a  consonant,  and  I  beliere  this  orthographical  law  to  be  of  ccose* 
qnence  in  detennining  the  letter   /  to  be  an  aspirate,  rather  than  a  voweL 
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eren  with  the  usage  of  the  Zend,  which  in  most  cases  intercalates  a 
sheva  between  the  liquid  and  the  following  consonant;  for  it  employs 
the  character  ^Y  under  erery  possible  condition  of  orthographical 
combination,  and  apparently  in  immediate  contact  with  the  succeeding 
power.  I  give  the  following  examples  then  of  the  coalition  of  the 
liquid  with  the  consonants  of  each  alphabetical  class,  and  almost  of 
each  grade,  and  I  derive  some  satis&ction  from  observing  the  exact 
identity  in  this  respect  of  Cuneiform  and  Devanagari  usuage. 

WazarAta, "  great,"  Pers.  CiLjj .    The  r  lapses  in  the  Turkish  buyiik. 
M£ii0Bwa,  Mar^hnsb,  Greek  Mdpyog  for  the  Murgh&b  river. 
ThiigarcAish,  the  name  of  a  month  of  obscure  etymology. 
Kartem,  Sans,  mff,  Persian  S^,  "done." 
ParfAwa,  ILapdvaia,  ''Parthia." 
Bar^iya,  ^fiepiig,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
ArdsaHntij  'ApTVOTUivri:  this  identification  is  very  doubtful. 
BiardAuniya,  Mapiovu)^,  son  of  Crobiyas,  one  of  the  seven'conspiratorB. 
Ar^ira,  'Af>j8i;\a,  the  Modem  Arbel. 

Gamti^Muila,  the  name  of  a  month,  probably  connected  with  ^i^,  "heat," 
Pers.  p^. 

Arm'ina,  hpfievla,  ^Armenia." 

Vidama,  *Y JapvJ/r,  "  Hydames,"  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

Dhurya.  This  word  occurs  in  line  46  of  the  Nakhshi-Rustam  inscription, 
and  is  apparently  a  variant  for  the  common  dhuriya.  Sans.  vSkf .  In 
line  12  of  the  same  inscription  we  have  dhuriiplya  in  one  word,  for  the 
usual  dhuriya  apiya.  The  formation  of  the  compound  is  sufficiently 
intelligible,  but  the  suppression  of  the  euphonic  y  is  altogether  irregular 
and  must  be  considered,  I  think,  as  an  error  of  the  artist. 

Tirwi^  a  town  of  Perda,  perhaps  the  Tapovava  of  Ptolemy. 

Atjw*a,  3d  pers.  act.  imperf.  from  np9,  "  to  fear,"  Pers.  ^Ji . 

K'hshayar^Aa,  Greek  Acp^rf^,  **  Xerxes." 

Ar^^ama,  Greek  'Apaa^rjg, 

For  the  aspirative  quality  of  the  r  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
surd  consonant,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  examples  already  given  of 
Chakliriyd,  Mithra,  Frawartishj  &c.;  while  the  exemption  from  its 
of  the  sonants  is  equally  marked  in  the  orthographies  of 
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Tiffra,  ICudrdya,  brdtd,  Sec.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  fonnd 
attached  to  the  palatals,  nasals,  or  sibilants,  unless,  indeed,  relying  on 
Sanskrit  analogies  we  adopt  the  readings  of  t<ickram\  amriyatd,  and 
atriyatd,  rather  than  tacharam,  amariyaUi,  and  cuarit/atd*.  If  the 
former  reading  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  asriyatd  the 
aspiration  of  the  surd  sibilant  which  has  converted  wasnd  into  washnd, 
but  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  orthography  by  the  influence  of  the 
▼owel  i,  already  noticed  in  the  retention  of  the  groupes  of  pri  and  kri 
for  the  more  regular  forms  oifri  and  k'hri.  We  have  a  few  words  in 
the  inscriptions  where  the  r  as  a  second  member  of  a  compound  is 
undoubtedly  absorbed,  as  in  pcUiya  for  pnxti,  (compare  the  Doric  vrorl 
for  irpdf,)  paJtith  probably  from  irporl,  and  I  think  also  we  may  per- 
ceive the  same  degradation  of  form  in  comparing  waaarha  with  ^^^ 
ke.]  but  at  the  same  time  these  alterations  can  hardly  be  referred  to 
any  orthographical  law,  for  the  regular  representative  of  the  Sanskrit 

H  is  in  the  inscriptions  fra,  and  ^  or  H  should  be  properly  expressed 
by  toavy  as  in  Frawartish,  wardanam,  <fec. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  connexion  of  the  liquid  r  with 
the  vowels.  M.  Bumouf  has  well  observed,  that  the  liquid  in  Zend 
possesses  within  itself  an  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  the  p  in  Greek 
partakes  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  same  character'.  In  the  former 
language  this  aspiration  exerts  its  influence  on  the  sonants  as  well  as 
surds,  of  the  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  classes,  where  they  precede 
the  r;  and  although  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  its  application 
is  confined  apparently  to  the  latter  grade,  still  the  power  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  can  only  be  sufficiently  explained  as  an  inherent  property 
of  the  liquid.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  discern  in  such  a  property  the 
reason  of  the  greater  aptitude  which  the  ^Y  presents  for  coalition 
with  the  vowel  u  than  is  exhibited  by  the  unaspirated  letters  of  other 
classes 

With  the  vowel  *  the  ^Y  combines  as  freely  as  with  the  a;  the 

1  Taeharam  is  probably  from  IfH?  "  to  build,"  op  "  carve,"  (Zend  xjpAJ^) 
which  has  produced  many  terms  in  Persian,  such  as  iakhi,  ^' a  throne,*'  takhtah,  ''a 
pfamk,**  iabar  (quasi  takbar,)  "an  axe."  Perhaps,  i^ir,  "a  tent-wall,"  may  be 
allied  to  the  Cuneiform  taohar.^  See  page  96,  note  1. 

*  Amripaid,  "  he  died,"  is  from  n,  as  asripaid  is  probably  from  ^f,  but  the 
latter  word  is  in  a  mutilated  passage,  (col.  3,  line  91)  and  cannot  therefore  be 
explained  by  the  context 

'  See  Ya<ina.     Obserr.  sur  l*Alph.  Zend,  p.  78. 
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only  peculiarities  that  I  observe  in  the  union  of  the  powers  bemg, 
that  the  affinity  of  the  liquid  for  the  y  sometimes  dispenses  with  the 
introduction  of  the  euphonic  vowel',  and  that  in  groupes  the  influence 
of  the  i  appears  to  absorb  the  aspirative  power  of  the  liquid  on  the 
preceding  consonant;  but,  notwithstanding  the  examples  which  I 
have  given  of  the  occurrence  of  ^Y  /w,  the  vowel  tt,  when  it 
requires  to  be  preceded  bj  the  liquid,  generallj  prefers  the  secondary 
form  •-^^. 

^^^  r\  This  character,  like  the  ^J,  yyy*",  ^^y,  ^(>j  and 
//j,  is  used  exclusively  with  the  vowel  u;  and  the  means  exist  of 
showing  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  it  was  marked  with 
an  aspiration.  Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  this  secondary 
property,  I  shall  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  establi^ 
its  primary  power  as  a  liquid. 

Khur ush  or  Khunish,  Greek  Kvpo^  or  KoC^ooj,  "  Cyrus," 

fi^bir'ush,  Baj8u\ci>i^,  r  substituted  for  I, 

Par'uviyat,  ablative  case  of  a  word  signifying  ^^the  olden  time  ";  compare 

Sans,  xrrr* 

Gubr'uwa,  FcojS/ot/af,  "  one  of  the  seven." 

Ghudhr'ush,  compare  Greek  re^paxr/a. 

Par'uwa,  par'un^m*,  &c.,;.from  the  Sans.  X|^  (Greek  wo\vf,  Lat.  plus,) 

"much,"  "many." 
Adhur'ujiya,  dhur  uk'htam,  F^  and  ^^  as  already  explained. 
Dhur'usa,  ci^s-^Jj,  "right." 
Har'uwa,^,  Zend  aj»?;ajw»,  "all." 
Par'uwaro,  "  formerly,"  and  par'uw^  "  former."    I  refer  to  a  root  of  which 

the  Sanskrit  correspondent  is  OT, "  to  precede." 

I  In  all  these  derivatives  from  the  root  V  conjugated  in  the  10th  claBS,  we 
shoold  perhaps  read  ddrya  rather  than  ddrapa,  yet  we  have  the  form  of  addripa 

for  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  passive  Aorist,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ^nTfTC* 

«  The  proof  that  par'undm  mgnifies  "  of  many,"  or  "  of  the  people,*'  (popuhts, 
from  plus  or  froXvf,)  are,  that  it  is  translated  in  the  Median  by  the  same  word  which 
answers  to  watiya  (45^/  in  other  passages,  and  that  it  also  interchanges  with 
vitpoy  "  aU ;"  compare  Par'uwaaandndm  with  VispOMandndm. 
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The  interchangeabilitj  of  the  ^1  and  ^{/^  in  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  in  Bdbir'ush,  Bdhiruwa,  and  in  adkur^ufya,  darujhana  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  near  connexion  of  the  characters;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  I,  a  sound  unknown  to  the  Zend,  may  be 
presumed  to  hare  been  equally  unknown  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  there  will  be  no  means  of  observing  this  connexion,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  marking  a  phonetic  distinction,  but  by  discri- 
minating between  the  degrees  of  aspiration  that  the  letters  may 
respectively  possess.  The  aspiration  of  the  ^Y  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  soft  breathing,  has  been  sufficiently  verified  by  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  surd  powers  that  combine  with  it. 
That  of  the  *^^^  mAJ  be  conjectured  to  have  been  more  strongly 
developed,  from  our  finding  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  took  the 
form  of  a  sibilant  or  a  dental,  under  which  shapes,  or  as  an  aspirate 
expressed  by  a  distinct  character,  it  has  remained  in  use  until  the 
present  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  from  the  consentient 
and  almost  contemporary  orthography  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Cuneiform,  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  was  originally  written  with  a 
single  medial  r;  yet  as  early  as  the  age  of  Trajan  it  had  become 
degraded  into  the  form  of  Xoap^s,  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved, 
and  in  which  the  sibilant  unknown  to  the  original  etymology  (n 
sur;    7aj»w»  hwar;  or  j^^  hhur,  "the  sun,'*)  could  only  have  been 

developed  from  an  orthographical  property  of  the  liquid.  In  the 
name  also  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  a  personage 
whose  individuality  has  been  first  established  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Behistun,  we  find  a  similar  instance  of  this  development  of  the  sibi- 
lant or  aspirate.  As  in  the  inscriptions  we  have  merely  the  name  in 
the  ablative  case,  it  depends  on  a  nice  grammatical  analysis  whether 
in  the  nominative  it  may  be  Far'ush  or  Far'uvish;  but  whichever 
may  finally  prove  to  have  been  the  native  form,  it  was  certainly  the 
same  title  which,  from  a  nearly  identical  pronunciation,  the  Greeks 
confounded  with  the  ncp<r€v(  of  their  own  mythology,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  in  native  tradition,  under  the  orthography  of  JLj 
PahlavK     I  shall  devote  some  pages  in  a  future  stage  of  the  inquiry 

*  I  have  allowed  this  pnwige  to  remain  in  the  text,  as  it  may  stiH  poflBeas  some 
mtarest  in  showing  the  origin,  and  the  eztensiTe  application  of  the  name  of  Pehleri ; 
Imt  a  aeverer  aomtiny  has  convineed  me  ainoe  it  was  written,  that  I  have  been 
porsoing  an  empty  phantom  in  oeeldng  to  eatabliah  in  the  inacriptiona  the  identity 
of  the  Greek  ncpccw.  Haehd  Par^uviyai^  ("  from  Perseus,*'  as  I  at  first  trans- 
lated it,)  I  now  believe  to  ngnify  nothing  more  than  <'ab  antique,*'  as  jNir'« 
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to  the  elaboration  of  the  many  intricate,  but  interesting,  questions 
connected  with  the  employment  of  this  title ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
tent myself,  at  present,  with  obserying  that,  although  the  original 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  q^:  Farm,  "  Heaven,"  from  wbich  I  think  the 
name  was  certainly  derived,  exhibits  no  trace  of  aspiration,  and 
although  the  Cuneiform  represents  the  liquid  by  a  single  letter 
>-//,  yet  in  every  subsequent  modification  or  application  that 
the  name  has  undergone,  the  aspirative  influence  of  the  vowel  u 
is  clearly  and  unequivocally  developed.  The  Persian  language, 
indeed,  in  a  very  early  age,  must  not  only  have  acknowledged 
its  aspiration,  but  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  it  must  have 
strengthened  the  aspirate  to  a  dental,  for  we  have  the  Greek 
nap6d€iaos  from  the  Persian  (j*.*^  J  Firdus,  which,  again  was  a 
mere  modification  of  Parhm  or  Panu  (i^j:).  I  must  also  refer 
to  the  same  etymology, — 1.  The  Armenian  Balka,  which  not  only 
applied  to  the  particular  race  of  Pehlevis,  or  "Heaven-bom,"  who 
gave  the  name  of  Balkh  to  the  capital  on  the  Oxus,  but  which  some- 
times also  designated  Heaven'.  2.  The  'fel^'HJfCi  Fahalum*  of 
the  Pehlevi  writings  which  uniformly  replaced  the  Vahista  of  the  Zend 
(Persian   yj^^  >  hihiskt).      3.  The  Falhura  or  Fhdihura*   of  the 

Bactrian  coins.  4.  The  ^rflf  <»*  ^Tf^piT,  VdJhi  or  Vdklika  of 
Sanskrit  history.  5.  The  JBalhard  of  Northern  India,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Valhalla  of  Scandinavian  fable.  The  FaUawa-bhago  of  the 
Mahavanso,  and  the  VaUahhi-pura  of  Guzerat,  are  the  only  cases, 
indeed,  in  which  the  secondary  development  of  the  aspirate  appears  to 
have  been  merged  in  the  derivatives  from  q^: 

signifies  ''fonnerly,"  and  par'uw&y  "preceding.**  The  Pehlevi  Pahaium^  and 
Armenian  Balha,  show  that  one  of  the  original  significations  of  Parous  ^^^ 
was  sometimes  revised ;  but  I  belieTe  the  more  legitimate  signification  ef  the  Per- 
sian "  Pehlevi,**  to  have  been  "the  old  (that  is  the  primitive)  race.*' 

>  See  History  of  VarUn,  by  C.  T.  Neumann.     Note  3,  to  page  61. 

*  Dr.  MUller,  (Essai  sur  le  Pehlevi,  p.  323  and  341,)  notices  the  Pehlevi 
Pahalum,  and  promises  to  expUin  it,  but  he  has  omitted  to  do  so. 

s  Perhaps  we  have  this  element  in  all  those  compoonded  names  which  Con- 
ningham  reads  Spaihoret,  Spal^git,  Spalagramet,  and  SpaHrisat.  See  his  litho- 
graphed coins,  Plate  11.  The  initial  ^  is  probably  p%  and  the  prosthesis  of  the 
Greek  C  is  analogous  to  that  in  Ififpdts  for  BartiffCL, 
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It  may  admit  of  question  at  the  same  time  whether  the  aspiration 
of  the  >-^^  preceded  or  followed  the  expression  of  the  liquid  power. 
If  we  were  guided  by  Zend  analogy  which  frequently  introduces  an 
aspirate  before  the  liquid,  (as  in  vehrha,  a"  wolf;"  kehrpa,  "body;" 
maJirka,  "  death/')  but  never  after,  we  should  certainly  pronounce  the 
names  already  cited  as  Khu'rush  and  jKJ^ruuh,  rather  than  as  Khur^wh 
and  par'ush,  and  the  analogy  of  the  modem  correspondents  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  former  reading;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  we  hare  Xopir6rjs  as  well  as  XoapSrjg,  we  have  nc/xrcvf, 
and  we  have  also  the  'aspiration  succeeding  the  liquid  in  all  the  old 
forms  connected  with  the  name  of  Pahlav.  An  argument,  moreover, 
which  I  consider  to  decide  the  question  is,  that  if  the  original  aspi- 
ration be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  u,  it  must  necessarily 
immediately  precede  the  vowel,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  an 
intervening  consonant.  I  have  accordingly  represented  the  Cuneiform 
»-Y/  by  r ,  and  I  explain  the  modem  forms  of  Khu$ru  and  Pahlav  by 
the  effect  of  an  irregular  metathesis. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  notice  another  instance  of  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  ^Y  and  >-^^  in  the  orthography  of  har^utoa 
for  the  Sanskrit  ;ir||;  The  u  in  this  case  appears  to  be  introduced  in 
order  to  meet  the  Devanagari  duplication,  but  it  was  not  of  uniform 
employment,  for  we  have  the  compound  ^Ayeth  fraiharatDam^  *'  in  all,*' 
in  which  the  euphonic  vowel  is  omitted,  and  in  which  accordingly 
the  liquid  falling  on  an  a  is  expressed  by  the  ^Y  instead  of  the 
aspirated  *^^« 

The  impossibility  of  articulating  the  /  was,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
the  early  Persian  branches  of  the  Arian  £Eunily.  It  continued  as  a 
striking  orthographical  defect  in  the  Zend,  as  well  as  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  it  was  owing  probably  to  the  influence  of 
Semitic  intercourse  alone  that  it  was  eventuaUy  overcome.  I  have 
shown  that  the  Sanskrit  liquid  was  replaced  in  fipish  by  a  Cuneiform 
dental,  but  unquestionably  the  trae  representative  of  the  power  in 
Persian  was  the  liquid  r;  for  although  in  the  inscriptions  the  substi- 
tution of  Bdhir^wh  for  Bdhel,  is  the  only  case  in  point,  we  find  the 
orthography  of  Airdn,  Anirdriy  and  Manuchatri,  employed  indiffe- 
rently with  AUdn,  Anildn,  and  Manuchatli,  on  the  Sassanian  tablets; 
we  have  also  the  reading  of  Hudu  for  Khutruy  on  the  coins  of  Parwk\ 
and  we  perceive  an  almost  universal  confusion  of  the  two  powers  in 

*  See  Manden*8  Num.  Orient,  p.  443. 
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comparing  the  Oreek  orthography  of  Persian  Oeographioal  names  with 
the  titles  which  are  now  in  nse. 

The  forms  of  the  letters,  moreorer,  adopted  in  the  old  Persian 
alphabets  for  the  r  and  i,  afford  additional  proofe  of  the  intimate  con 
nexion  of  the  powers.  The  Arianian  and  Parthian  distinguishing 
between  the  forms  while  they  confounded  the  use  of  the  letters ', 
employed  the  Hebrew  *)  to  represent  the  r  ("^  and  ^);  and 
although  the  r(  ^  of  the  former  alphabet  may  be  of  doubtful  origin, 
the  ^  of  the  latter  is  also  decidedly  a  Semitic  character.  The  Sassa- 
nian,  in  the  same  way,  adhered  to  a  Hebrew  type  in  adopting  the 
respective  forms  of  2  and  ^  ;  but  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  to  express 
r  abandoned  the  true  sign,  and  appropriated  the  I  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication, (  \  from  the  Parthian  ^  or  Sassanian  U ) ;  while  in  a  later 
age  the  cursive  writing  merely  added  to  the  new  character  thus 
formed,  a  sort  of  diacritical  mark  (  V  from  ^  ),  in  order  to  represent 
the  lingual,  which  the  introduction  of  Semitic  terms  had  rendered 
indispensable  to  the  language. 

The  permutability  of  the  n  with  the  I  and  r  is  a  subject  which  will 
be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  the  examination  of  the  Median 
alphabet;  for  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  species  of 
writing,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Pehlevi  from  that  source. 
I  have  not  detected  a  trace  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  the  Zend  even,  wherever  it  is  perceptible,  (as  in  Kkmg, 
''  Heaven,*"  for  the  Sanskrit  ;qA  Swarga,  it  is  probably  to  be  referred 
to  a  Pehlevi  medium*. 


>y*p  ti».  I  have  endeavoured  to  mark  a  distinction  between  the 
employment  of  the  two  forms  of  the  labial  semi-vowel  by  expressing 
theia  ^t  vcially  by  w  and  v;  but  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  this  distinction  marks  with  any  exactness  their  rehitive  grada^ 
tions  of  phonetic  power.  M.  Bumouf  has  certainly  established  with 
some  success  a  phonetic  distinction  between  the  v  and  v>  in  the 

1  The  name  of  Undopherres  is  thus  written  indifferently  with  the  eerebnd  d, 
5  ,  pronounced  as  r,  and  with  the    T  ^ 
1  I  have  not  the  text  of  the  Bun  Dehesh,  from  which  I  might  aseertain  the 
m  orthography  of  the  Zend  khihffi  AnquetU  de  Perron  alwajre  writes  keng, 
Tiodcm  Persian  we  have  SjS^  m  in  the  famouB  GangdtM  of  &ble. 
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alphabet  of  the  Zend'.  He  has  shown  that  the  primary  form  (  9  as 
an  initial,  »  as  a  medial),  is  a  mere  duplication  of  the  vowel  u;  that 
it  is  identical  in  employment  with  the  Devanagari "%  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  French  system  of  prononciation  it  may  be  most  appro- 
priately rendered  by  v;  while  to  the  secondary  form  of  the  character 
Q«l^  partaking  more  of  the  power  of  a  labial  consonant,  and  cor- 
responding in  some  cases  with  the  Sanskrit  v(  he  has  assigned  the 
Talne  of  \d.  An  Englishman,  probably,  gnided  by  Bamouf  s  reason- 
ing, would  have  reversed  the  application  of  the  signs;  that  is,  he 
would  have  considered  w  as  the  semi-vowel,  and  v  as  the  labial  con- 
sonant, but  this  reversion,  depending  entirely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument.  The 
question  is,  if  we  are  authorized  by  the  illustration  of  Zend  ortho- 
graphy to  introduce  a  distinction  between  the  powers  of  w  and  v  into 
the  alphabet  of  the  inscriptions;  and,  I  think  we  may  with  some  con- 
fidence answer  in  the  negative;  for  in  the  first  place,  in  Sanskrit  the 
two  powers  are  represented  indifferently  by  the  same  character,  the  ^ 
having  the  sound  of  v  when  it  commences  a  syllable,  and  the  sound  of 
w  when  it  is  subjoined  to  another  consonant;  (compare  ^  Yr^ha  and 
\  dwau*):  and  in  the  second  place  we  appear  to  have  a  precisely 
similar  instance  of  this  double  value  of  the  Cuneiform  >f^  in  the 
respective  orthographies  of  Farthwa,  where  as  the  second  member  of 
a  compound  articulation  it  must  have  the  open  sound  of  w,  and 
of  aJiku/navj^aid,  where  coalescing  with  the  y,  it  can  only  be  arti« 
culated  as  a  consonant.  Premising,  then,  that  I  conjecture  the  ^Y^ 
and  ^  to  be  almost  identical  in  phonetic  value,  (the  latter  being  a 
secondary  form  analogous  to  the  ^TY  and  Y/(,  and  exclusively  de- 
signed for  combination  with  the  vowel  %,)  and  that  I  have  assigned  to 
them  different  equivalents  in  the  Roman  character  for  the  mere  con- 
venience of  distinction,  I  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  the  respective 
characters.  The  following  words,  in  which  the  Cuneiform  >-Y^  is 
elemental,  may  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  their  correspondents 
in  other  languages. 

*  See  Ya^na.    Sur  l*Alph.  Zend,  p.  104,  sqq. 

*  See  WilkiBB's  Sdiiakrit  Grammar,  p.  10. 
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Wark&nsL,  **  Hyrcania";  compare  Zend  ^ijui^7^^9. 

IFayam,  *<  we,"  Sans.  ir4>  Zend  (10^)9. 

Waxn&mX&m^  &c.,  dd  pers.  mid.  imperat.  from  i|^,  **  to  show  or  point  ont  ' 

(£ng.  warn). 
FFashni,  from  was,  **to  wish,"  Sans,  inp,  Zend  ^aj^  ;  compare  toIo,  vis 

(see  Ya^na,  pp.  99.  &  408.). 
YFinatiya,  trin^ya,  awina,  imniya,  &c.,  from  the  root,  win,  •*  to  see,"  Pehlevi 

Ki  vin,  Pers.  ^jo  hin.     The  Median  translations  enahle  ns  determi- 

nately  to  refer  aU  the  ahove  terms  to  a  single  root. 

The  prefixed  particle  au^  Sans.  ly^.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
particle  occurs  in  Zend. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  au^  whence  awathd,  awadd,  See, 
Zend.  A5»A5.     Pers.  ^l 

(See  Bumouf  s  elaborate  note  on  this  pronoun,  marked  A  in  the 
Ya9na.) 

'Uioa,  Sans.  9,  Zend  »«>i,  Latin  suns,  Pers.  t)^,  tjii^f  &c.,  ''self." 

JFd,  Sans.  IT,  "and." 

Natram,  Sans.  «f^,  Pers.  ^  J ,  «  ninth." 

Abatra,&c.,  Sans.  )|^,  ZendA5».^;  compare  Pers.  a«J   ''bawam,"   sub- 
stantive verb. 
Yiw^  Sans.  ifT^TRy  ^as  long  as.' 
Thuiraro,  Sans,  pf,  Zend  9a5qx$(3,  pronoun  of  the  2d  person,  nom.  case. 

If  further  proof  were  required  of  the  value  of  the  Cuneiform  *'Y^, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  euphonic  employment  of  the  letter  to  connect 
its  cognate  vowel  with  a  dissimilar  sound,  of  which  I  have  given 
numerous  instances  in  my  observations  on  the  vowels;  in  the  plural 
terminations  also  of  themes  in  u,  where  the  semi-vowel  replaces  the 
original  ^vy^  as  in  dahydtuk,  dahydwa;  Marghush,  MdrgawHy  he, ;  in 
the  characteristic  of  the  8th  conjugation,  as  in  ashiyawa,  tpatTiawa,  &c,, 
and  in  several  forms  of  the  5th  conjugation,  where  it  is  developed 
from  the  suffix  in  nu. 

The  Indian  grammarians  consider  the  Devanagari  ^  to  be  a 
secondary  or  inferior  form  of  ^,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  therefore 
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to  find  the  Ciuieiform  >y^  degraded  in  modern  Persian  into  v>  »«  I 
hare  shown  the  ^Y  to  be  replaced  occasionally  by  the  y  Of  the 
latter  diange  sufficient  examples  hare  been  already  given ;  for  the 
former^  we  may  compare  vxnarka  and  tocuiya  with  Stji  hvawrg 
and  ^^^  hasi  (from  Sans,  f^f  ^^  TP(^  ^  trina,  "  seeing,**  with 
Pehleyi  y,\  ^^  ^^^  Persian  /.w^  ^^j  ward{a)nam  with  the  old 
form  of  ^^  hardy  k^.  The  interchange  however  of  the  g  and  v, 
although  common  to  many  languages  of  the  Arian  &mily,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  philologists  as  a  legitimate  permutation*,  is  not  so  imme- 
diately susceptible  of  explanation.  It  probably  arises  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vowel  Uy  which  in  the  first  place  developes  an  aspirate, 
and  is  subsequently  strengthened  to  a  guttural,  and  is  in  fact  analo- 
gous to  the  substitution  of  t^  or  hh  for  ^.  We  may  thus  in  com- 
paring Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Cuneiform  orthography  with  the  modem 
Persian,  usually  pronounce  the  labial  semi-vowel  to  be  the  original, 
and  the  guttural  to  be  the  degraded  form,  as  in  ^  .^\  r  *T  GadUd^  for 
Vishtdspa;  i^S  Gurgdn  for  Warkdna;  gurdz,  "a hog,"  for  ^rof 
vardha*;  ^jUT  gundh,  "a  fault,"  for  the  Pehlevi  vindk,  Ac.;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  ju^L^  Mur- 
wdrid,  "  a  pearl,"  is  a  more  ancient  form  than  the  Greek  fiapyapiTtiSf  or 
that  ^^  Marv,  (Zend  )7)\f^  Mourtiy  Sans,  if^  Afarus)  is  the 
original  of  the  Cuneiform  Afarghtuh. 

I  have  conjectured  in  a  preceding  passage  that  i  is  the  secondary 
form  of  the  semi-vowel  v,  designed  expressly  for  combination  with 
the  i;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  such  an  observation  that  the 
primary  character  absolutely  refuses  to  coalesce  with  that  vowel. 
Undoubtedly  where  the  vowel  i  requires  to  be  united  to  a  preceding  u, 
it  prefers  the  euphonic  employment  of  the  ^  to  that  of  the  ^Y^^ 
and  we  have  thus  par  mod,  pai^uviyat;  Bdbirutva,  Bdbir^uviya,  and 
in  substitution  for  the  Sanskrit  y  we  have  dhuviHyam  with  the  t,  but 
dhuwartam  with  the  a;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  does  the  ^^^ 

>  See  Ya^na,  p.  149. 

'  The  ftocient  form  ib  still  preienred  in  the  Kurdish  berdM,  and  that  it  is  a 
genuine  old  word  we  learn  from  the  translation  of  '*  the  wild  h(>g,**  given  by  Abnl- 
faragius  to  the  Sassanian  royal  name  2apPapa(as, 

I 
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require  to  be  altered  when  it  happens  to  be  elemeatal,  as  in  Parth- 
wiya  and  awiya  from  Parthwa  and  awa,  nor  when  it  is,  in  the  Devana- 
gari  correspondent^  disjoined  from  the  preceding  consonant,  as  in 
dhuwishtam  for  the  Sanskrit  |rf%v^  davishtam. 

The  only  examples,  I  believe,  in  which  the  Cuneiform  ^-Y^  is 
subjoined  to  a  consonant,  are  those  already  cited  of  Parthwa  and 
gdthwd.  In  all  other  cases  where  the  Sanskrit  employs  a  compound 
character,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  divides  the  syllables  and 
interposes  the  euphonic  ^^,  I  now  proceed  to  the  verification  of  the 
secondary  form  ^ . 


£  V.  The  following  list  presents  in  a  general  view  the  words  con- 
taining this  character,  most  of  which  have  been  already  separately 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  other  orthographical  illustration. 

Flflhtdspa,  'YorAnn^y, 

Fidama,  ^Yidpvri^. 

ridafiran6,  *lvra^pvti^n 

ridafrd,  'Ivriipptf^. 

FiwioA,  perhi^s  the  Persian  Mf  preserved  at  Behistun  in  the  word 

FeoiroS/oof. 
riyak'hna,  compare  the  !Zend  viyikhna. 

ritha,  &c.,  '*a  feunily,"  Sans.  vija»  Zend  vaeja.    See   Joum.  Asiatiqne, 

IVme.  Ser.  Tom,  5.,  p.  288. 
rieam,  "entirely,"  adverb, from  flf^,  "to  pervade";  compare  ftif,  "all," 

"entire." 
riB(a)dahyum,  via  from  Sans,  f^;  the  word  probably  signifies  "public," 

but  vis  may  have  the  meaning  of  "  entrance." 
rispazaninim,  vispa  b  the  Sans,  f^,  Zend  a)^^^,  "alL" 
ri9(a)ndhya,  vi8(a)n£haf  ish.    I  cannot  at  present  give  the  etymology  of 

this  word, 
riyaka  or  viyasa.    The  particle  here  is  certainly  the  Sans.  f)|,  but  the  root 

is  doubtful. 
Par*utnyat  |     In  these  words  the  ^  is  interposed  by  the  law  of  euphony 
Bdbir'uviya )  to  connect  the  dissimilar  sounds  of  u  and  e. 
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Dhndiiyam,  dhatnt^tarnam ;  compare  Sans,  fg  in  f|rifH>  "  the  aecond." 

njratara  (?),  viya  is  for  the  Sans.  fw»  but  the  orthography  of  the  verb  is 
donbtfhl. 

In  the  name  Vishtdgpa  and  in  the  term  Vithay  "  a  house "  or 
"  family,"  the  i  is  irregularly  suppressed  at  Behistun,  although  pre- 
serred  at  Persepolis,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  character  jfc  appro* 
priated  exclusively  to  that  vowel  had  come  to  be  used  to  a  certain 
extent  syllabically;  that  is,  that  it  was  admitted  to  express  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  as  well  as  the  labial  consonant ;  and  I  have  accordingly, 
in  the  cases  above  cited,  continued  to  represent  the  *  in  the  Roman 
character,  but  have  marked  the  peculiar  Cuneiform  orthography,  by 
placing  a  brief  accent  over  the  letter. 

The  detailed  observations  which  I  have  made  on  the  preceding 
character  ^y^  render  it  altogether  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  ortho- 
graphical rules  that  affect  the  ^;  for  the  two  letters  equally  answer 
to  the  Devauagari  %  They  are  interchangeable,  indeed,  with  each 
other,  in  derivatives  from  par'tuh  and  JBdbir^tuky  and  they  must  be 
placed,  I  think,  in  the  same  phonetic  relationship  as  the  (lyT  and 
^YT  or  the  ^lyY  and  Y/f,  the  one  being  the  primary  and  proper  form 
of  the  semi-vowel,  adapted  to  every  variety  of  alphabetical  employ- 
ment, while  the  other  was  designed  for  special  combination  with  the 
vowel  i,  in  accordance  with  the  syllabic  usage  of  the  Median^  and 
perhaps  also,  of  the  Babylonian  writing. 

It  is  not  very  safe  to  speculate  on  the  form  or  origin  of  the  labial 
semi-vowel  of  the  Arianian  or  Parthian  alphabets.  If  the  one  were  ^ 
and  the  other  I ,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  they  may  be  compared 
respectively  with  the  Hebrew  and  Sabean  equivalents  (  *)  and  .J  )j 
but  the  identifications  are  far  from  being  established.  In  the  Sassa- 
nian  Inscriptions  the  character  is  better  defined  and  is  unquestionably 
Semitic.  It  is  figured  as  2  from  the  Palmyrene  2 ,  and  with  hardly 
any  visible  distinction  the  same  form  is  also  employed  in  that  alphabet 
for  the  r,  a  confusion  of  type  which  appears  to  have  caused  the  sub- 
sequent degradation  ^  to  be  used  in  Zend  for  the  vowel  o,  and  in 
cursive  Pehlevi  for  the  final  r\  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  to  the  same 

>  Dr.  Mttller  has  established,  beyond  dispiite,  that  the  true  power  of  the 
PehlcTi  ^  18  r,  and  that  the  Panis  have  been  deoeiyed  in  attributing  to  it  the 
eound  of  «.    See  Essai  sar  le  Pehleyi,  p.  318,  sqq. 

t  2 
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confusion  may  be  partly  owing  the  indifferent  employment  in  the  latter 
alphabet  of  the  character  (  to  express  the  u,  (both  as  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant,)  and  the  n;  which,  I  hare  already  more  than  once  observed, 
was  the  almost  universal  substitute  in  Pehlevi  for  the  Arian  r.  The 
u  of  the  Zend  alphabet  which  was  reduplicated  to  form  the  u^  (  »  )  is 
nearer  to  the  Parthian  form  than  to  any  other;  but  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  assign  a  derivation  for  the  qkI;  which  expresses  the  semi- 
vowel in  its  condition  of  a  labial  consonant. 


The  only  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the  sibilants  and 
aspirate,  which  I  class  as  follows : — 

The  discrimination  of  the  powers  and  the  relations  of  the  sibilants 
and  aspirate  is  I  consider  the  most  difficult  portion  of  Cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy.  There  is  certainly  a  general  resemblance  between  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  organisation  of  the  class  in  the  inscriptions  and 
those  which  prevail  in  Zend^  and  it  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
we  have  an  established  basis  for  inquiry;  but  M.  Bumouf,  perhaps, 
on  the  one  hand  has  carried  refinement  to  an  excess  in  his  elaborate 
disquisitions  on  the  employment  of  the  respective  characters  in  the 
latter  language*;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  doubtful  orthography 
arising  from  a  disjunction  of  the  signs  and  the  limited  extent  of  our 
Cuneiform  materials,  render  it  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
rectification  of  his  system. 

I  will  therefore  merely  observe,  that  as  the  same  arguments  appear 
in  most  cases  to  apply  both  to  the  Zend  and  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  if  I  am  justified  in  assigning  to  the  Cuneiform  y^  and 
yy  the  respective  values  of  s  and  sh,  without  reference  to  palatal  or 
dental  distinction,  we  may  probably  admit  the  Parsees  to  be  correct 
in  their  similar  employment  of  the  j9  and  m5  iii  their  own  alphabet; 
and  we  may  believe  the  |H)  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  the  latter  cha- 
racter, to  which  it  closely  assimilates  in  form,  and  with  which  in  the 
most  authentic  and  correct  of  the  Zend  manuscripts  it  is  used  indif- 
ferently. 

*  See  Ya^na ;   Sur  I'Alph.  Zend,  p.  89,  sqq. 
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The  followiDg  remarks  will  explain  the  preliminary  ground  that 
I  have  taken  up  in  examining  the  sibilants  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet. 

1.  It  has  been  prored  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  neither  acknowledged  the  classification  of  the  alphabetical 
powers,  nor  the  influence  of  one  class  upon  another  which  was  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  Devanagari  law  of  sandhi;  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  in  the  organisation  of  the 
sibilants,  the  appropriation  of  a  character  like  the  Sanskrit  ^  to  the 
class  of  palatals,  or  of  one  like  the  ^  or  i|  to  that  of  the  dentals. 

2.  The  Quneiform  distinctions,  throughout  the  various  dasses  of  the 
alphabet,  are  the  gradations  of  surd  and  sonant,  the  development  of 
the  aspirate,  and  the  secondary  form  appropriated  to  the  i:  if  we 
find  therefore  two  characters  only  assigned  to  the  representation  of 
the  surd  sibilant,  we  are  undoubtedly  authorized  to  regard  them  as 
the  simple  and  aspirated  form  of  the  letter,  that  is,  as  s  and  sh;  and  if 
we  are  obliged  to  assign  a  distinct  condition  to  the  z,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  a  sibilant  of  the  sonant  grade.  S.  The  vowels  have  been 
observed  throughout  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  to  exercise  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  consonants,  and  to  that  source,  accordingly,, 
should  we  be  led  ''  a  priori "  to  attribute  any  fluctuations  that  might 
be  perceptible  in  the  respective  employment  of  the  YJE  and  yy , 

Pursuing  the  indications  afforded  by  these  general  prepositions,  I 
will  now  specifically  state  the  laws  which  appear  to  affect  the  rela- 
tionship and  interchange  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Cuneiform  sibilants,  and 
which  can,  I  believe,  be  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions* 

1.  The  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  where  it  occurs  as  an  initial 
articulation,  or  between  the  a  and  any  other  vowel,  or  between  the  a 
and  the  semi-vowel  y,  is  replaced  in  the  inscriptions  by  an  aspirate, 

2.  If  it  be  followed  or  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  the  groupe 
either  commence  a  syllable,  or  form  the  complement  of  the  vowel  a, 
the  sibilant  is  usually  retained  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as 
T^  >  ^^^  ^  ^^0  groupe  be  preceded  by  the  i  or  u,  then  the  power 
should  be  aspirated  and  take  the  form  of  sh  J/.  There  are,  however, 
some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

3.  As  a  terminal,  in  which  case  it  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  the 
Viaarga,  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  aspirated  form  if  it 
be  preceded  by  i  or  u,  and  is  elided  if  it  follow  the  a. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  particular  euphonic  rules  which  deter- 
mine the  employment  of  the  sibilants.     They  are  not  at  the  sam^  time. 
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with  tbe  exception  of  the  last,  of  umversal  application,  and  they  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  question  of  the  etymological  correspond- 
ence of  the  letters  in  the  Cuneiform  and  Devanagari  alphabets.  That 
subject  will  be  examined  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  letters,  and 
wiU,  I  think,  establish  that  the  Y^^  as  the  true  surd  sibilant  of  the 
alphabet,  not  only  represents  indifferently  the  9  and  W;  but  is  also 
substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  palatal,  and  sometimes  eren  for  the  asfu* 
fate;  2.  That  the  ^  as  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding  letter  replaces 
etymologically  the  W,  and  enphonically  the  9  and  W;  8.  That  the 
l»]f  unknown  to  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  is  developed  from  an 
aspirate;  and  4,  That  the  /(/,  corresponding  in  no  instance  with  the 
¥,  is  strictly  the  euphonic  substitute  of  the  sibilants,  and  in  this 
capacity  not  only  replaces  the  ^  and  W,  but  even  extends  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Wf  on  the  same  principle  which  renders  ]i^  the  indif- 
ferent representative  of  the  palatal  and  dental  power  of  the  clacis 
in  Sanskrit. 

Y^  8.  The  following  examples  will  exhibit  the  various  conditions 
of  relationship  which  this  character  bears  to  the  letters  of  the  Deva- 
nagari alphabet;  and  the  Greek  correspondents,  moreover,  of  the 
proper  names  will  sufficiently  establish  its  sibilant  power. 

As  the  correspondent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^  unaffected  by  any  law  of 
euphony : — 

Pwdwa,  Sans.  ^^W^j  Zend  a»^^a5^,  Pers.  ^j.^,  Latin  poe-tea,  Greek 

o^/o'-Se, 
SekA,  Sans.  ^niTy  Greek  2aicai,  Pers.  vULm  in  ^Um^  segest^. 
iS^ghda,  Sans,  mi,  Zend  y^^oiji ,  Greek  2otr/S<a,  Pers.  Sio** . 

iSlkta'uwatish,  Sans.  f^g%'^  "^®  i^<">^®  of  a  place.'" 

Vijam  )  / 

\   Visa  in  both  of  these  words*  Sans,  f^,  Zend  ^J^* 
Vi«(a)dahynm  J 

>  Perhaps  I  have  hardly  anffieient  grounds  for  sappoaiiig  the  palatal  ^  to  be 
oonrertible  to  an  aspirate;  *Ushha  or  ffwhka  is  certain^  for  ^R19>  hot  aa  we 
have  also  irf^,  <<  drying,**  ^e  root  may  have  been  written  originally  with  the 


dental  sibilant. 
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Answering  to  the  sune  letter  in  combination  with  the  labials  and 
preceded  by  an  a : — 

Visht£«pa,  Zend  a»q)j9JUI(0a\3J9»  ^  Hystaspes." 
Uwa^d,  from  ifig  and  js  prefixed,  Greek  Xoaom/f . 
Asbin,  **A  horBemany"  from  wiff,  as  .I^m)  from  i^^,^^], 
A«mina,  ^'heaven,"  Zend  MfJMij^M,     Pers.  ^UwmU    frt>m  ^pof,   '^to 
^read." 

For  the  Devanagari  W  as  the  first  or  second  letter  of  a  compound 
articulation,  the  groupe  being  initial,  or  preceded  by  the  vowel  a: — 

AtarM,  tar«am,  tar«atiya,  frt>m  the  root  K^,  ^  to  fear,"  Pers.  ^^y  ;  oomp. 

Greek  rp&-fU0f  r/oeo),  Latin  terreo,  &c.  &c. 
P^«a,  F^Aya,  F^nm,  &c.,  in  Sans.  MKlHlly  Pen.  {^j\^  • 
Ba^ta,  Zend  A)fM)A}|  or  a5^j9A)s,  Pers.  SSmsJ,  ''bound.*' 
5tinam,  Sans,  ^gpf ,  Zend  xifM^M,  Pers.  ^Umi  ,  "place." 

Thaftaniya,  Sans.  f)r9nT»  Zend  m^M^JW .     See  Ya^na,  Not.  et  Eclair., 

p.  53. 
Upaftim     H 

A^  ^^       f     In  aU  of  these  terms  asta  is  from  the  Sans.  VT  or  i^rTi  Zend 
Arnartana    >  ^ 

AwtutA       )  '^^^ »  Greek  t<mifu,  Latin  sta. 

Daftaya,  Sans,  f^ ;  comp.  Zend  as^j^ai^,  Pers.  kj^^^Mtd,  **  hand." 

Ajtiya,  Sans,  ^rfllf,  Zend  j(dj9A},  Pexs  c>M*l,''heis.'' 
Aya«ti^  preposition  of  doubtful  etymology. 
GaftiiyperiiapsforthePenian^lMi',  ^^  to  become." 

In  the  numerous  derivatires  frt>m  rat^  such  as  qtom,  anuaniy 
pardrcuOj  nircudUya^  &c,  &c.,  it  answers  to  the  Devanagari  palatal, 
for  the  Sanskrit  correspondent  is  certainly  i^pi[  richch'h,  ''to  go"  or 
''move;*'  and  possibly  there  maybe  the  same  relationship  between  tlio 
Cuneiform  par<u\  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  temis, 
such  as  parasdf  aparasam,  ujrcutam,  paHparasdhyd,  patiparasdtiya^ 

1  Pritchard  (On  the  Celtie  Nations,  p.  82,)  compares  Greek,  ^pcyrrai;  Latin, 
porrigit;  Teut.  rakyan;  Germ,  reiehen;  English,  reach;  Celtie,  righ;   the  Per- 


tr/'^ 
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atifroihtdtiyai^)  ^c,  and  the  Sanakrit !»,  a  similar  orthographical 
change  being  observable  in  the  Zend  correspondent  ^c7cq)  p^r^^ 
(Pers.  ^y  puTSy)  and  the  i^plicatioD  of  the  root  being  extended 
from  the  simple  meaning  of  *^  inquiry/'  to  that  of  '^  suppression,"  or 
"punishment*" 

Lastly,  in  the  Cuneiform  wadya,  "  much,"  "many,"  for  the  Persian 

^r  ^x^9  the  Y^  answers  to  an  aspirate  in  the  Sanskrit,  whether 

we  compare  the  term  with  m,  whence  ^^>  or  with  ifflf,  whence 

^- 

There  are  other  words  in  the  inscriptions  of  which  the  etymology 
is  not  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  furnish  certain  grounds 
for  analysis;  such  as 

^parda,"  Sparta." 

A«(a)garta, ''  Sagartia." 

KTishan^tiya,  compare  Persian  i^Um  . 

Dhur'uja,  compare  Persian  o^tf^t) . 

U#(a)ta8hndm,  us  is  probably  the  Zend  j^q)  or  M)  ,  modified  from  the  Sans. 
Tir»  and  taahan^m  may  be  from  tp^^  fo'  ^^  Sanskrit  in|. 

Vii(a)n^ya,  vi^a)ndhat*ish,  &c.  It  is  impossible  I  believe  to  obtain  any 
satisfiEustory  Sanskrit  etymology  for  visana;  I  conjecture  f^  and  ^pUf 
^  to  give."    The  meaning  appears  to  be  ^'  to  neglect." 

If  in  the  two  latter  examples  we  should  read  tuta  and  visnOy  it 
would  be  shown  that  the  vowels  %  and  u,  preceding  a  sibilant  in,  a 
groupe,  did  not  necessarily  aspirate  it;  an  inference,  indeed,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  orthography  of  vispa  for  the  Sanskrit  frv;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  shall  presently  produce  examples  of  an  aspiration 
under  such  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  vowels;  and  I  shall  give  an  instance  even  of  the  substitution 
of  the  //  for  ^  where  the  conversion  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  aspirative  quality  of  the  nasal. 

^  May  not  preaut  from  premo  be  allied  to  the  Cuieiform  parasf 
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JJ  sh.  In  the  examination  of  this  character  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  law  of  Sanskrit  orthography,  by  which  the  ^  pre- 
ceded by  a  semi-vowel,  a  gnttoral,  or  any  vowel  bat  the  a  or  il  is 
converted  to  i|;  for  in  those  cases  where  the  Cuneiform  J/  will  not 
admit  of  etymological  explanation,  the  development  of  the  aspirate 
is  usually,  I  think,  to  be  traced  to  this  euphonic  principle.  I  shall 
class  the  examples  accordingly  under  the  various  heads  of  etymo- 
logical and  euphonic  employment,  commencing  with  those  terms 
which  in  their  Sanskrit  correspondents  exhibit  a  radical  i|,  instead 
of  w. 

DanAam,  adarMiya,  adar^Aanush,  DddarMish,  &c.  &c,  from  the  root  darsh. 
Sens,  m,  Zend  C(^^)^.  Bumouf  compares  Gr.  Bapav^  or  Bpaavs* 
See  Ya^na,  p.  44. 

'UwdmarcAiyush,— marshiyush  is  from  w,  "  to  endure." 

AiMa,  aijAatata,  &c.,  compare  Sanskrit  ^,  **  to  go." 

FrdijAaya,  comp.  Sans.  ^,  ** sending,"  Pers.  d^gMw^ ;  or  A^,  '* an  angel," 
i.e.  "  one  who  is  sent." 

We  cannot  ascertain  with  equal  certainty  the  derivation  of  the 
following  terms,  but  in  all  of  them,  probably,  the  <A  is  elemental. 

^ydtish ;  shi  is  probably  fom,  "*  best,"  *'  excellent." 

Arsh&nui.    The  Sanskrit  etymon  is  perhaps  ^i^,  as  in  ^ft ,  **  a  Rishi." 
Aiftiyawa;  shi  is  *'  to  go  "  in  some  of  the  old  dialects  of  Persian,  but  I  doubt 

if  there  be  any  Sanskrit  correspondent. 
Ha^iyam.    I  cannot  give  the  etymology  of  this  word. 
Ni«Aida;  nish  is  probably  for  f^,  as  dush  is  for  ^.    The'same  substitu 

tion  occurs  in  Zend. 

In  all  those  words  which  contain  the  groupe  ^^  7?  k'hsh,  and 
of  which,  as  I  have  enumerated  an  extensive  list  in  my  observations 
on  the  letter  ^^yy>  I  need  not  multiply  examples,  we  may  believe  the 
aspiration  in  each  character  to  be  developed  by  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  guttural  and  sibilant.  The  combination  of  Ics  or  Jlchs  we  may 
consider  to  be  as  foreign  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as^  would 
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bo  that  of  hhy  and  in  such  a  restriction  therefore  of  orthography,  we 
may  perceive  the  operation  of  two  distinct  laws,  viz.  the  Zend  aspi- 
ration of  a  gnttnral  preceding  a  sibiknt,  and  the  Sanskrit  aq>iration 
of  a  sibilant  subjoined  to  a  guttural  That  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
did  not^  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the  application  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  rule  of  conversion  to  the  semi-vowels  as  well  as  to  the  gutturals, 
is  shown  by  tiie  orthography  of  Farm  and  taria^  which,  according  to 
Sanskrit  sandhi  should  be  Far^a  and  tarsha. 

I  will  now  consider  the  77  as  the  first  member  of  a  compound 
letter,  deriving  Its  aspirative  development  from  the  preceding  vowel 
or  the  following  consonant. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  the  soperlative  terminaUon  in  ishia, 
as  in 

MathiMtSy  Sans.  Iff^,  Zend  as^mo^as^  ,  which  I  bdieve  dionld  be  pro- 
nounced Tnnflaaht^  stther  than  mazista; 
DhnwiiAtam,  Sans.  ?»ftrt»  "hmgest,'  "fiurthest;" 

Abi^Atam,    apparently  a   superlative   of  abi,  Sanskrit  wfvfy   signifying 
"superiority;" 

where  the  aspiration,  common,  as  I  think,  both  to  the  Zend  and  San- 
skrit, is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  vowel  t.  We  may  compare  also 
the  foUowing  examples,  where  the  sibilant  coalesces  with  the  gutturals 
and  labials  as  well  as  with  the  dentals. 

K^pi^Ak^biish,  a  name  for  which  I  doubt  if  we  have  any  oonespondent. 
ChifApish,  Tefo^f • 

YishtdspA,  *X<TTi<nnj£,  Zend  am)j9jui^juoJ9  visht^tspa. 
NipiMtam,  compare  Persian  ^JH^  $  "to  write.** 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  the  derivatives  from  the  root 
n  (oi^*  ^  1^  usually  becomes  in  Sanskrit  ^gT;)  the  Cuneiform  em- 
ploys in  the  same  position  the  orthography  of  M  instead  of  shtd;  but 
we  observe  that  where  the  t,  although  not  immediately  coalescing  with 
the  groupe,  still  exerts  its  euphonic  influence,  the  sibilant  of  the  in- 
scriptions adopts  the  aspirated  form',  as  in  niyathtdya;  and  there  is 
even  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  commutation  in  the  term 

1  The  Zend,  in  the  same  way,  employs  the  m^  instead  of  the  J9  in  deriTatires 
from  «to,  after  the  vowel  t.  See  BnmouTfi  eUboiate  note  on  the  gronpee  ft  and  $U 
Ya^ius  Not  et  Eclair.,  p.  53. 
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atifincuktdtiya,  where  the  Sanflkrii  palatal,  beeomiiig  in  the  first  in* 
stance  a  sibilant,  is  afberwards  aspirated  bj  the  apparent  force  of  the 
liquid  gronpe^*. 

Thero  is  not  an  eqoaUy  extensive  field  for  verifying  the  power  of 
the  u,  but  where  we  do  meet  with  the  vowel  immediately  preceding 
a  sibilant  to  wluch  another  consonant  is  subjoined,  the  form  is  aspi« 
rated;  as  in  the  name  of  Vispdunuhtish*,  in  ^nskka,  (Sans,  ^fnv^ 
Zend  ASjMA)^9  Persian  JC&^>)  and  in  dtuhtd  for  the  Persian 
^  jrixL^  dust.  In  dkuMydra  also,  where  the  initial  particle  answers 
to  the  Sanskrit  ffr  dur^  the  aspiration  is  nnquestionably  cansed  by  the 
vowel,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  euphonic  %  between 
thedbilant  and  the  following  y;  and  perhaps  even  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  d(uh{a)bdr%mi  where  the  u,  although  irregularly  sup- 
pressed, appears  to  retain  its  power  of  aspiration.  That  the  vowel  i, 
at  the  same  time,  did  not  aspirate  the  sibilant  unless  in  combination 
with  another  power,  (and  not  always  even  in  that  position,  if  the 
Sanskrit  correspondent  were  the  ^  rather  than  the  ^,)  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  examples  already  given ;  and  we  are  enabled 
to  assert  a  similar  defect  in  the  influence  of  the  u  by  observing  the 
orthography  of  dhurusa  and  U8{a)tcuih{a)ndm,  The  latter  word  is  of 
questionable  derivation,  and  although,  therefore,  the  initial  iw  is  an 
orthographical  example  of  certainty  and  value,  we  can  hardly  ascer- 
tain whether  the  sibilant  in  t€uh{ayiuim  may  be  aspirated  by  ^e  force 
of  the  nasal,  or  whether  it  may  exist  in  the  etymon ;  but  in  vHuhnd, 
at  any  rate,  the  /^  can  only  be  explained  by  a  law  of  euphony,  for  the 
corresponding  letter  of  the  Sanskrit  root  is  ^  (if^  "  to  wish,")  and 
we  have  thus  a  most  important  indication  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet, 
applying  its  law  of  aspiration  equaUy  to  the  ^  and  i^,  could  not 
have  duly  distinguished  between  the  powers  of  the  palatal  and 
dental. 

The  employment  of  the  //  as  a  terminal,  is  unquestionably  also 
connected  with  the  influence  of  the  vowels,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 

1  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  have  the  compound  participle  ^/TaMiam, 
with  the  onaspirated  T^^  fvon>  this  same  loot 

s  This  name,  which  oooars  in  col.  2,  line  94,  is  unfortanately  imperfect  in  the 
Persian  tranacripty  and  is  merely  restored  OfmjectaraUy  from  the  Median,  so  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  aigue  on  its  orthography. 
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plained.  Tho  langnage  of  the  inscriptioiiB,  as  I  have  freqaently 
observed,  acknowledges  a  very  rigid  law  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  its  yocables.  It  affects  the  vowel  a  in  that  position  and 
admits  the  m  and  sh,  but  is  disinclined  to,  or  rejects,  every  other 
powers  Now  in  those  nnmeroos  verbal  and  substantival  inflexions, 
which  in  Sanskrit  are  formed  in  as  and  ds,  tho  vowel  a  acting  upon 
the  dental  sibilant,  unsupported  bj  the  junction  of  another  consonant, 
would  in  the  inscriptions  necessarily  convert  it  into  an  aspirate,  and 
the  aspirate,  as  an  impossible  terminal  articulation,  would  be  cut  off; 
but  if  the  sibilant  were  preceded  by  the  i  or  v,  then  the  euphonic 
modification  to  which  it  would  be  subject,  would  be  merely  that  of 
conversion  to  the  aspirate  of  its  class,  and  sh  being  a  legitimate  ter- 
mination would  be  preserved  intact.  To  this  peculiarity,  then,  of 
orthographical  structure,  must  we  attribute  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  Cuneiform  ish  and  ush  being  employed  in  all  those  grammatical 
suffixes,  where  the  Sanskrit  has  a  Visarga,  preceded  by  the  t  or  u 
or  modifications  of  these  vowels;  while  the  Devanagari  ^  or  xtn  is 
replaced  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  same  uniformity, 
and  in  identical  positions,  by  the  unexpressed  short  a,  or  by  the 
elongated  ^.  For  the  elision  of  the  Visarga,  we  may  compare  the 
forms  of  the  masc  nom.  sing,  and  plural,  and  the  fem.  genitive  and 
abl.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plural  of  the  1st  declension;  the  fem. 
gen.  sing,  of  the  2nd  declension  and  the  nom.  plural  masc.  and  fem. 
of  the  drd  declension;  while  we  may  observe  the  sibilant  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  instrum.  and  dat.  plural  of  the  1st  declension;  in  the 
nom.  and  gen.  masc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  fem.  sing,  of  the  2nd  declen- 
sion; and  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  masc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  fem.  sing, 
of  the  drd  declension.  The  application  of  the  rule  is  rigid,  and  the 
uniformity,  therefore,  is  complete  in  all  the  instances  above  cited,  if 
we  except  the  inflexion  of  the  instrumental  plural  of  the  Ist  deden- 
aion,  where  the  Cuneiform  has  ibish  for  the  Sanskrit  ebhyas;  but  as 
the  Devanagari  form  was,  no  doubt,  originally  ebis  or  aibis,  and 
became  subsequently  degraded  to  ebhycu,  the  retention  of  the  aspirated 
sibilant  in  the  inscription  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  form.  There  is  no  single  example,  I  believe,  in  which  we  have 
tho  Cuneiform  termination  of  ash,  except  in  the  word  awacUuh,  and 
in  that  case,  an  ablatival  suffix  being  irregularly  subjoined  to  an 
adverb  of  place,    the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  are  deficient  in   any  oor- 

'  I  hare  already  remarked  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  orthograpby  of  the 

ablative  par^wn^aU 
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responding  grammaticftl  development  witli  which  we  may  institute  a 
oompanson. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
euphonic  interposition  of  the  //  before  a  palatal.  In  hashchiya, 
''any  one/'  and  chishchiya,  '^ every  one/'  the  sibilant  is  the  true 
nominatival  suffix,  which  becoming  an  aspirate,  would  have  been 
elided  in  the  one  after  an  a,  had  the  pronoun  been  used  without  its 
indefinite  adjunct,  but  would  have  been  retained  in  the  other  in  its 
aspirated  form  after  an  %;  and  the  introduction  of  the  JJ  accordingly^ 
in  those  examples,  only  differs  from  the  usage  in  Zend,  in  so  fiir  as 
regards  the  employment  in  the  latter  language  of  the  j9  s,  rather  than 
the  ju^  sh,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  permutation,  which  had  been 
imperfectly  adopted  from  the  Sanskrit';  but  in  the  neuter  nominative 
sing.  aniyoBhchiya,  and  in  the  neuter  accusative  plural  avKuhchiya,  the 
appearance  of  the  //  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for,  if  we  follow  the 

Sanskrit  form  of  pronominal  inflexion.  There  are,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  indications  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  sibilant  was  the 
true  neuter  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that 
in  this  respect  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  Persian  varied  in  a  remark- 
able way  from  that  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  We  have  the  accu- 
sative neuter  in  im  hatiih.  We  have  the  suffixed  plural  neuter  in 
atish;  we  have  imd  in  the  ace.  plu.  neuter  for  imah,  (originally 
imas,)  HB  kd  stands  for  kahy  (originally  has^y)  and  there  are  other 
examples  which  will  be  cited  in  treating  on  the  grammar.  Aniyas 
and  awas,  then,  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  forms  which,  disjoined  from 
the  suffix,  would  be  written  aniya  and  awa  for  aniyah  and  awah, 
but  which  preserve  the  sibilant  when  it  is  no  longer  terminal. 
The  only  question  is,  why  the  sibilant,  which,  if  the  form  existed  in 
Sanskrit,  would  be  of  course  the  ^  or  the  Visarga,  rather  than  the 
%  should  be  aspirated;  and  for  this  I  can  assign  no  reason  but  the 
composite  influence  of  the  succeeding  palatal,  an  influence  which  we 
have  seen  exerted  by  the  nasal  in  the  still  more  remarkable  ortho^ 
graphy  of  wcuhnd,  from   the  root  iri^.     It  is  to  these  particular 

*  For  the  re-appeftranee  of  the  nbOant  hi  Zend  before  the  suffixed  partide  ehoy 
see  Ya^na,  passim,  bat  particularly  page  28. 

*  In  imd  and  kd  for  imdh  and  kfth,  we  must  observe  that  the  aspirate  is  in  the 
first  place  cut  off,  and  that  the  a  being  then  a  terminal,  is  elongated  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  language. 
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groupes  of  asheh  and  aahn,  that  I  have  alluded  in  tHe  reaenration  I 
have  made  against  the  general  application  of  the  mle  which  requires 
the  Cuneiform  sibilant,  without  reference  to  palatal  or  dental  distinc- 
tion,  to  retain  its  primitive  power,  in  oases  where,  preceded  by  the 
Yowel  a,  it  forms  a  compound  letter  with  another  consonant. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  comparing  the  Zend  and  Cuneiform 
groupes  which  comprise  the  sibilant;  for  although  I  believe  the  j9 
to  correspond  with  the  Y^  as  the  j^^  answers  to  the  J/,  the  two 
eharacters  having  the  distinct  and  independent  powers  of  s  and  sh^ 
and  although  I  can  perceive  a  general  similarity  between  the  ortho- 
graphical rules  which  determine  the  respective  employment  of  the 
sibilants  in  the  two  alphabetical  systems,  still,  with  my  imperfect 
information,  I  am  not  prepared  to  combat  the  opinions  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  M.  Bumouf ;  and  even  if  I  were  to  undertake  a  full  com- 
parative analysis,  that  the  coincidence  would  not  prove  to  be  com- 
plete is  shown  by  the  want  of  an  aspiration  in  such  terms  as  a5a»j9A5>*o 
ycuchOy  ASAUdcus  doscha^  &c.  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time,  from 
adding  one  observation  on  the  support  which  my  determination  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  sibilants  ( |  JB  =  jj  =  «/  57  =  j^j  and  |H)  =  «^) 
derives  from  the  pronunciation  of  modem  Persian.  M.  Bumouf  rejects 
the  authority  of  the  Parsis,  who  invariably  pronounce  jj^  sa  sk,  and 
supposes  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  they  have  lost  the  trae  oral  value 
of  the  character;  but  how  will  he  meet  the  argument  that  the  Persian 
language,  from  the  Arab  conquest  to  the  present  day,  has  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  powers  of  the  s  and  sh,  attributing  the 
former  to  all  those  terms  in  the  Cuneiform  and  Zend  correspondent  of 
which  we  find  the  y^  or  jj,  and  the  latter  to  those  in  which  we  have 
the  (^  or  M^,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  relative  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Sanskrit  etymons?  Dushtd  and  frdishaya\  are.  I 
believe,  the  only  words  of  which  the  Persian  correspondents  fail  in 
expressing  the  aspiration.     In  all  others,  the  Y^  is  replaced  by  j^. 

1  Burnoaf  would  write  yofteha  and  Aoftoha;  and  in  expreadng  the  Zend  silii* 
lants  in  Roman  charaoters  I  have  usually  followed  hia  orChognphj  of  J9  =  f 
and  JUV5  =  5» 

*  In  the  term,  however,  of  ^UjmJ  "an  angel,'»  we  have  the  aspiiated  sibilant, 
in  the  mscriptbnSi 
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and  the  ^^  by  j*,  and  a  very  extensive  vocabulary  might  be  super- 
added, of  which  we  have  not  the  ancient  Persian  correspondents,  but 
in  which  the  latter  character  replaces  in  the  modem  language  the 
Sanskrit  ^  either  modified  to  the  aspirate  of  its  class,  or  converted 
to  a  Visarga,  according  to  its  orthographical  position'. 

The  relationship  of  the  forms  employed  in  the  ancient  alphabets  of 
Persia  is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  j)  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  may 
be  from  the  Sassanian  ^  s,  or  1^  ^  ^^  ^  latter  of  these  forms, 
which  is  also  written  jx,  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Aramean 
.^;  but  the  Parthian  characters  are  of  doubtful  figure,  and  the 
Arianian  of  doubtful  origin ;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  attach  to  any 
specific  source  the  jj^  which  in  Zend  as  well  as  in  Pehlevi  repre- 
sented tiie  aspirated  power. 

T»T  t.  This  character  may  be  compared  with  the  ^  of  the  Zend 
alphabet  in  its  substitution  for  the  Devanagari  ^  and  i|;  but  it  will 
be  observed  to  exercise  an  independent  function,  or  at  any  rate  one 
which  is  but  imperfectly  preserved  in  Zend,  if  it  be  admitted  as  tiie 
equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^c^'A.  I  have  been  induced  to  con- 
sider the  letter  as  a  sonant,  by  remarking  the  euphonic  employment 
of  its  correspondent  in  Zend  as  a  substitute  for  the  surd  sibilant 
before  the  sonant  powers,  ^,  j^  d,  b,  and  v,  and  by  observing  that  the 
Cuneiform  character  itself  also  affects  combination  with  the  d.  It  is 
importuit,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  language  o(  the  inscrip- 
tions recognised  in  a  very  imperfiact  way,  if  at  ^  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  sandhi,  and  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  either 
the  surd  sibilant  coalescing  with  sonants  of  the  other  classes,  as  in 
{ubdrOy  asmdna,  and  perhaps,  Asgarta  and  visdahyum*)  or  the  sonant 
z  in  combination  with  the  t,  as  in  the  doubtful  word  uztaydpatiya. 

>  I  allude  particiikriy  to  the  numerous  yerbal  nouns  in  ithy  such  as  sqfdrisl^ 
guMdfiihy  tdjriihy  namdithf  ardithy  &e.,  where  the  tennination  appean  to  me 
bejrond  question  to  be  the  suffix  in  i,  and  where  the  sibilant  must  aeoordingly  be 
the  sign  of  the  nom.  case  of  the  2nd  declension. 

*  The  PeUeri  sign  is  more  correeUy   j^* 

*  It  can  hardly  be  owing,  however,  to  accident,  tiiat  the  mH  combines  ezolu* 
BTely  with  the  surds.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  in  which  we  find 
the  //  preceding  the  ^,  ^  d^  or  6 ;  and  although  it  unites  with  n,  it  is  doubtful  if 
that  letter  can  be  considered  a  aonant. 
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I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  words  in  whkk  we  hare  the 
letter  Y>>|. 

A'tuamavdiL,  'Qpofjiaairj^.    The  element^AS^  in  this  name,  which  is  also 

foond  in  Zend  under  the  form  of  jjas^  ,  is  proved  hy  Bumouf  (Ya^na, 

p.  70.  seq.)  to  be  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit  ^V^. 
Waanrka,  Persian C)f>»  ^^ ^®  Sanskrit  ^fl^t • 
'Uw^bn^a)m'lya, ''  Chorasmia,"    I  believe  the  zm  or  xam  in  thb  name  to  be 

Persian  j,j  or  ^jMp  "land,"  a  cognate  form  with  the  Zend  »&o  (aocns, 

^cj),  which  Bumouf  compares  with  the  Sanskrit  jfh.    See  Ya9na, 

Not.  et  Eclair.,  p.  49. 
Zaraka,  "Zarangia";  comp.  Zend  ^^^a)7asj,  Pehlevi  zar^  from  Sans.  |[ft, 

"green." 
Wahyavd&ta ;  yaz  in  this  name  is  probably  the  Zend  jas>H)  >  which  again  ia 

fiom  the  Sanskrit  ini,  "  to  worship." 
Agd&,  a  very  difficult  word,  which,  if  it  signify  "known"  or  "beliered," 

would  appear  to  be  from  ^nK>  **  dear  "  or  "  transparent." 
{7}r(a)taydpatiya.    It  is  on  a  mere  conjecture  that  I  refer  this  word  to  'WWp 

signifying  "  to  destroy  "  or  "  bind." 
ZaziosLy  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  city  for  which  we  have  no  ocmespondent. 
Zurakara,  "a  tyrant";  compare  Sans,  '^y  Persian  ri:,  &c. 
Par'ujranim^m ;  zaninim  is  certainly  from  ipr,  Zend  fxse,  "  to  engender." 

M.  Bumouf  has  elaborately  explained  the  series  of  articulations 
which  connect  the  Devanagari  ^  with  the  Zend^;  he  has  under- 
taken to  show  that  the  primitive  aspiration,  merging  in  one  class  of 
the  derivatives  into  gutturals,  passes  in  another  through  the  sibilants 
to  the  palatals,  and  from  that  class  to  the  dentals ;  he  gives,  in  fact, 
the  following  series,  h,  sh^Jh,  (French  y),  z,  dj,  (English  7),  d\'  but  I 
question  greatly  if  Cuneiform  orthography  will  accord  with  this  clas- 
sification. I  would  rather  suppose  that  the  developments  proceeded 
from  the  primitive  sibilants  in  collateral  lines ;  and  I  would  add,  that 
the  y^y  must  at  any  rate  be  intercalated  in  the  series ;  for  we  have 
in  nuxthishta  and  mazda,  from  the  Sanskrit  ^n    mahaty  the  th  and  z 

1  See  Ya^na,  passim,  but  particularly  the  article  on  the  letter  jr,  in  the  Oboer* 
vations  on  the  Zend  Alphabet,  p.  79,  sqq. 
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representing  a  radical  aspirate  ander  different  degrees  of  development; 
and  we  hare  ^(^^  T^^  ftnd  Y»Y  answering  to  the  same  power  in 
the  respective  forms  of  Wahyazddta,  wtmya,  and  wcaarkOf  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  severally  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  wm  vriha.  The 
relationship  of  z  with  tiie  palatals  is  exceedingly  close.  In  Zend,  the 
two  powers  are  used  indifferently  in  the  orthography  of  the  same 
word,  as  in  .ajj  ^n,  or  fxs^jan,  for  the  Sanskrit  w  "to strike," 
X5^<^xi  arHa,  and  m^m  arefa,  from  the  Sanskrit  riA,  "to  be  worth." 
In  Sanskrit,  the  i|  uniformly  replaces  the  z  of  foreign  alphabets,  and 
the  respective  pronunciation  of  the  characters  is  undistingubhable  in 
several  of  the  dialects  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Vahycaddtcky  then, 
Par^uxandndm,  and  ZurakafOy  the  substitution  of  the  Y»Y  for  the 
Devanagari  i|,  appears  almost  as  a  regular  permutation ;  but  I  cannot 
allude  with  the  same  confidence  to  tiie  employment  of  the  Cuneiform 
character  for  ^  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  suppose  in  assigning 
an  etymology  to  Uz{a)taydpaiiya  and  cudd.  To  afford,  indeed,  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  change,  we  must  suppose  the  surd 
palatal  to  have  passed  into  the  surd  sibilant,  (a«  in  parof,  Zend  j)c7e^ 
per^g  from  w),  before  it  took  the  form  of  a  sonant;  but  for  this 
double  permutation,  I  know  not  that  we  have  any  precedent  in  Zend 
orthography. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  we  followed  Zend  analogy  we  should 
certunly  connect  the  characters  Y»>Y  and  >-Y^>  as  the  aspirated  and 
nnaspirated  forms  of  the  sonant  sibilant,  for  in  that  language,  the  ^ 
and  tb  regularly  and  respectively  replace  the  $  and  sh,  when  the  surd 
sibilants  fall  upon  a  sonant  of  another  class  ^;  but  against  this  cla«- 
sification  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  same  euphonic  law  of  conversion 
was  not  applicable  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that  the 
>-Y/>  moreover,  would  appear  to  be  determinately  assigned  to  the 
palatals  by  its  interchange  with  >^^  in  expressing  the  inflexions  of 
the  same  noun. 

The  letter  z  was  unknown  to  any  branch  of  Indian  Palaeography; 
and  the  Bactrians  even,  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  articu- 

1  Se«  Ya^ius  Sar  l*AIph.  Zend,  p.  86  and  121. 
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lation  from  their  intercourse  with  Western  nations,  failed  to  represent 
it  in  their  alphabet.  In  all  the  other  systems  of  writing  however, 
which  succeeded  the  Cuneiform  in  Persia,  the  character  resumed  its 
place,  and  we  have  thus  in  eyident  connection  with  a  Semitic  type, 
(Hebrew  f,  or  Syriac  1),  the  Parthian  j,  the  Sassanian  $,  and  ^ 
of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi. 


^(^  h.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of  this  cha- 
racter in  the  inscriptions,  are  very  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
^  replaces  in  Zend  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Deyanagari ;  but  they 
are  less  extensively  developed,  and  perhaps  less  regularly  applied. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  the  Cuneiforpi  /^/  has  no  etymological 
existence,  for  it  is  found  in  a  few  roots;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  single  term  in  the  inscriptions,  admitting  of  com> 
parison  with  a  Sanskrit  correspondent,  in  which  the  character  does  not 
replace  a  Devanagari  sibilant';  and  that  the  substitution,  moreover, 
is  employed  in  mere  accordance  with  euphonic  rules,  is  shown  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  sibilant  under  other  conditions  of  orthographical 
structure.  The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  the  ^^^  replaces  a 
Deyanagari  sibilant  are,  as  I  have  before  remarked;  Istly,  when  the 
articulation  is  initial ;  and  2ndly,  when  the  power,  preceded  by  the 
vowel  a,  is  either  terminal,  (in  which  case  the  Cuneiform  aspirate  is 
elided,)  or  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  the  semi-vowel  y.  I  shall  give 
examples  of  these  various  conditions  of  permutation  under  separate 
heads.     In  the  following  words  the  /(/  answers  to  an  initial : — 

^ar'uwa,  Sans.  ^,  Zend  J6»7)xi^y,  '<alL" 

ITadd,  Sans.  ^,  "with." 

^idhush,  Sans.  f^FV:,  "  India." 

^atiya,  Sans,  ^rf^i  Zend  J^^g^,  Latin  sunt,  "they  are." 

Hactiif  Zend  a)a»as%>>  >  formed,  according  to  Bumouf,  from  iff  and  ^. 

ITariwa,  "  Aria ;"  compare  ^rfb^t  "  a  river,"  whence  d^j  ^^Ja . 

'  I  should  add,  perhaps,  that  this  sibilant  is  exclasiTely  the  dental ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  ^^C^  which  in  the  inscriptions  is  written  ^Utkha  for 
Attf  AAro,  may  be  a  corruption  of  ^^^IT. 
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-Hara'uwatiah,  Sans.  irc^ffHi  Zend  j^jas^^^,  "  Arachosia.'' 

^in^  perhaps  from  the  Sans,  f^,  '^  to  bind ;"  comp.  Sans.  |ttn>  '^  an  anny." 

We  may  compare^  also,  the  numerous  compounds  cited  in  my 
observations  on  the  letter  w,  of  which  the  prefixed  particle  is  the 
Sanskrit  ^,  represented  in  the  inscriptions  by  Ha  or  ham, 

I  hare  already  fully  explained  that  the  Cuneiform  /$y  possessed 
an  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to 
express  before  that  vowel  the  substitute  of  the  Devauagari  9. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  then,  we  may  observe  the  following  examples  of 
medial  permutation,  the  Sanskrit  being  preceded  by  an  a,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel.' 

AthaAa,  atha^am,  athaAya,  from  ^9,  Zend  mxsm  or  m^>\m  ;  oomp.  Pers. 
^afif,  Germ,  sagen,  &c 

A'Aa,  ihamt  a^ti,  &c.,  from  the  substantive  verb  aha  (Sans.  W^$ ''  to  be  ") 

conjugated  regularly^ 
A'uri  Sans,  ^nft,  Zend  j^Jy^M. 
Aniy^'uw^  Sans.  IHim,  loc.  case  plural  fem.  of  ViJ,  "  other." 

The  letter  A,  however,  particularly  affects  combination  with  the  y, 
and  we  find  ahya^  therefore,  put  for  ^gf9  in  the  2nd  pers.  pres.  of  the 
substantive  verb,  as  well  aa  hya  for  ^  in  the  genitival  inflexions 
of  nouns  masculine  in  a.  The  introduction,  indeed,  of  the  euphonic  t, 
after  the  h  and  r,  appears  to  have  been  optional,  and  we  have  thus  the 
double  forms  of  ahydyd  and  ahiydyd,  for  the  Sanskrit  1I4M|I||: 
as  for  ip^,  we  have  dhuriya  and  dhurya. 

The  permutation  of  the  Sanskrit  sibilant  to  an  aspirate  as  a  ter- 
minal sign  when  preceded  by  an  a,  is  exemplified  in  the  substantival 

'  I  should  sappofle  from  the  Caneifonn  nAo,  that  the  form  of  Af  juoas  which 
oeeors  in  the  Vendidad  Sade,  was  a  more  regular  orthography  than  «))as  or 

ASJJA)  which  in  Zend  osoally  represents  the  3rd  pers.  imperf.  of  the  substantive 
verb.  See  Journ.  Asiat,  tom.  V.,  IV.  Series,  p.  305^  In  Zend,  however,  there 
>*  Af^Hd&Ul  ^ogha^  <*  he  was,**  which  answers  exactly  to  Aha. 

u2 
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inflexions^  which  are  cited  in  detail  in  my  remarks  on  the  letter  ^^; 
and  in  those  cases^  a^greeably  to  the  restrictive  law  of  Cuneiform 
termination,  the  /j<  is  necessarily  elided. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  some  remarkable  cases  of  the 
elision  of  the  aspirate  as  a  medial,  where  it  is  required  to  replace  the 
Deranagari  ;ir  in  &  compound  letter.  We  have  in  the  flrst  place  the 
example  of  thdtiya,  "  he  says/'  for  a  form  which,  if  the  verb  were  of 
the  2nd  conjugation,  would  be  in  Sanskrit  ^ff^»  a  notable  instance, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  of  irregular  orthography;  for  according  to  all 
precedent,  the  Cuneiform  word  should  be  thcutipa,  or,  if  the  verb 
were  of  the  Ist  conjugation,  thahoHya.  The  elongation  of  the  a  may 
possibly  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  unusual  suppression  of 
the  sibilant;  but  the  form,  nevertheless,  can  Ifordly  be  considered 
other  than  as  a  vulgarism.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  substantive 
verb  also,  we  have  another  example  of  suppression  which  may  pos- 
sibly depend  upon  a  fixed  law  of  orthography,  but  from  which  I 
think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  general  inference.  Thus,  in  all 
languages  of  the  Arian  family,  the  root  ^m  cis,  "  to  be,*'  is  found  with 
more  or  less  modification ;  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  the  form 
to  have  been  preserved  intact  in  the  AchsBmenian  Persian,  by  remark- 
ing the  orthography  of  astiya,  (Sans.  5Brf%)>  where  the  sibilant,  pre- 
ceded by  an  a  and  fsdling  on  a  dental,  is  retained  with  its  original 
power;  it  is  perfectly  regular  also,  that  the  sibilant  should  be 
converted  to  an  aspirate  in  the  forms  of  oAya,  dha,  dham,  dkcUa, 
ahatiya,  &c.,  but  the  substitution  of  anCiya  for  ^BriTR>  ^^^  dmahya 
for  fil^f^^  presents  the  anomaly  of  the  lapse  of  the  sibilant  or 
aspirate  before  the  m,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  attribute  this  sup- 
pression to  some  general  orthographical  principle,  when  I  compare  the 
IfjJpdis  of  Herodotus  with  the  Mapdos  of  iBschylus ;  Samarcand  and 
Mopcucovda;  Latin  MeTnor,  and  Sans.  »  smri*,  &c.  The  only  word  in 
the  inscriptions  in  which  we  have  the  groupe  sm  is  cumdna,  and  in  the 

*  I  have  remarked  above,  that  the  <  (<  neTer  answers  to  the  Deyanagari  ^J 
bat  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Ist  pers.  plural  of  the  preeeai 
and  imperfect  tenses  of  verbs;  dmahya  is  the  Ist  pers.  plur.  of  the  middle  impert 
of  the  substantive  verb. 

'  M.  Bumouf  has  an  excellent  note  upon  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  * 
in  the  groupe  «m,  in  which  he  particularly  compares  the  1st  pers.  plur.  of  verbs 
in  Zend  and  Sanskrit     See  Ya^na,  Not  et  Eclair.,  p.  67. 
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Sanskrit  root,  it  mast  be  remembered,  from  which  that  word  is 
derived,  the  sibilant  is  palatal,  not  dental.  I  cannot  at  the  same 
time,  pending  farther  research,  ventare  on  anything  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion, that  the  retention  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Sanskrit  dental 
sibilant,  under  the  form  of  Y^  and  in  connexion  with  the  rowel  a> 
may  be  dependent  on  its  being  preceded  by  an  r,  or  followed  by  a  < '; 
and  that  in  any  other  compound  position,  where,  preceded  by  the  a 
it  may  fall  upon  a  consonant,  the  regular  conversion  may  possibly 
take  place  to  an  aspirate,  and  that  aspirate  may  be  elided  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  were  a  terminal. 

There  is  nothing  further,  I  believe,  which  calls  for  special  expla- 
nation in  the  emplojrment  of  the  Cuneiform  /(/.  As  an  ortho- 
graphical power  it  is  unquestionably  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to 
the  primitive  sibilant,  and  although,  therefore,  many  old  grammatical 
forms  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  which  have 
been  lost  in  the  Sanskrit  even  of  the  Vedas,  still  from  the  very  im- 
portant change  which  we  perceive  the  Persian  to  have  undergone  by 
substituting  an  aspirate  for  the  s,  we  may  pronounce  it  as  a  language 
to  be  a  later  offset  from  the  Arian  stock,  than  the  kindred  speech  of 
Aryavartta.  The  Zend,  I  have  no  doubt,  adopted  the  principles  of 
permutation  between  the  sibilants  and  aspirate,  chiefly  from  the 
Achaemenian  Persian ;  but  it  refined  upon  the  primitive  system,  both 
in  admitting  euphonic  influences  from  the  more  polished  Sanskrit,  and 
in  creating  fresh  laws,  agreeably  to  its  own  peculiar  orthographical 
genius.  The  substitution  of  j)  for  yy  before  a  palatal,  the  employ- 
ment of  z  and  zh,  (or  jA,  French  J)  for  the  surd  sibilants  s  and  sh  when 
united  to  a  sonant  power,  and  the  admission  of  the  groupes  km  and  hv, 
are  unequivocal  indications  of  a  Devanagari  influence  having  super- 
seded the  simplicity  of  Cuneiform  organisation;  while  the  intro- 
duction of  a  nasal  guttural  before  the  aspirate,  which  represents  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant,  is  a  development  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the 
Zend,  but  which  would  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  existed  in  the 
dialects  of  Ariana,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  inscriptions'. 

1  Sach,  at  any  rate,  it  will  have  been  obeenred,  are  the  only  podtions  in 
whidi  the  T^  repUoes  the  Devanagari  19;  and  the  field  of  compariBon  is  suffi- 
ciently ample. 

*  In  the  name  of  Apoyyoi  there  may  be  some  doubt  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  nasal,  but  in  the  *Opo<rdyyou  of  Herodotus,  for  the  Zend  hvar^SMo^hS,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  euphonic  development  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  unknown  in  the 
inscriptions. 
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From  the  forms  of  the  letters  which  were  used  in  the  ancient 
alphabets  'V>f  Persia  to  express  the  aspirate,  we  may  infer  a  certain 
degree  of  gattnral  pronunciation,  for  the  characters  are  certainly 
referable  to  the  Semitic  Kheth.  The  Parthian  ^ ,  in  fact,  is  the 
same  as  the  Palmyrene,  and  although  the  Arianian  9  ^^J  ^  doubt- 
ful, the  Sassanian  ^  is  certainly  the  Hebrew  n*  The  Zend  adopted 
the  form  of  %>>  from  the  Pehlevi  fV,  which,  again  was  a  mere  deve- 
lopment of  the  Towel  a,  m,  aud  which  was  indebted  for  its  power  of 
aspiration  to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  orthography. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  my  alphabetical  table,  that  I  haye  assigned 
to  three  characters  doubtful  equivalents.  It  is  of  no  great  importance 
to  investigate  the  phonetic  powers  of  these  signs,  for  they  are  of  very 
limited  emplojrment,  and  the  signification  of  the  words  in  which  they 
occur,  is  fortunately  independent  of  their  identification. 

The  first  of  these  doubtful  characters  Y/  is  met  with  in  a  single 
word,  which  appears,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  have 
replaced  the  vernacular  title  of  Jc^hshdyathiyay ''  a  king."  The  title  is^ 
written  ^/  Y^;  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  etymology  must  be 
necessarily  Arian,  it  has  been  read  naya  and  narpa.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  regard  Y/,  I  think,  as  a  variant  of  «/>>  for  in  that  case 
the  two  signs  would  certainly  interchange  in  other  positions;  and 
with  regard  to  its  appropriation  to  a  compound  power,  rp,  I  may 
observe  that  the  expression  of  two  consonants  by  a  single  letter  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy, (for  in  the  character  ^,  which  I  represent  by  tr,  1  suppose 
the  liquid  to  have  been  almost  dormant,)  and  that  if,  moreover,  narpa 
had  been,  under  the  Achsemenians,  a  synonjrm  of  royalty,  we  must 
necessarily  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  the  form,  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  proper  names,  or  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  modem  lan- 
guage. These  objections  I  consider  quite  sufficient  to  invalidate 
Professor  Lassen's  reading*,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  can  hardly  replace 
it  by  any  more  satisfactory  explanation.  The  power,  in  fact,  which  I 
have,  after  much  consideration,  adopted  for  the  character  Y^,  and  the 

*  Laasen  throughout  his  last  Memoir,  see  Zeitechrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  reads 
narpa,  and  translates  **  homiuum  tutor.** 
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grounds  upon  which  that  adoption  depends,  must  be  regarded  as  sug- 
gestions which  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  better  Orientalists, 
rather  than  opinions  which  I  am  in  any  way  prepared  to  defend.  I 
would  propose,  then,  to  read  ^/  T/,  as  naqa,  supposing  the  J^  to 
be  a  guttural  articulation,  foreign  to  the  Persian,  and  perhaps  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt ;  and  in  support  of  this  reading  I  would  add  that, 
as  the  earliest  employment  of  the  title  is  on  the  Suez  stone,  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  indicate  its  Egyptian  origin ;  while  we  may 
gather  from  the  name  of  Ntcko^  and  the  epithet  of  Negiis,  or  ^jiLLscvj 
Najdsh,  applied  to  the  Kings  of  -Ethiopia,  that  a  word  of  similar  con- 
struction was  actually  in  use  upon  the  Nile,  as  a  royal  designation  ^ 
Adopted  in  Babylonia,  it  may  possibly,  also,  appear  in  the  name  of 
yyi  *T3y>  Abednego,  for  which  I  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, but  which  I  would  suppose  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Arabic 
jilt  cXac  ^AhdtCl Malik;  and  if  its  original  signification  were  merely 
indicative  of  superiority,  it  may  exist  both  in  the  Arabic  *  ^  "-f^* 
Ndjiby  "  noble,"  and  in  the  Persian  t^^^^  nihhust,  a  superlative 
form  equivalent  to  "  the  first,"  for  which  we  shall  vainly  seek  an 
Arian  etymology.  I  think  it  always  extremely  hazardous  to  speculate 
on  the  powers  of  Cuneiform  characters  from  the  relationship  of  ther 
forms;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  remarkable,  that  the  /T  kh  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  assimilate  the  ^^YY  J^'h  in  exhibiting  a  moiety  of  its  figure, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  only  varies  from  the  Y^  in  the  transposition  of 
the  signs.  Unable  as  I  am  at  present  to  consult  any  Coptic  author- 
ities, I  will  not  farther  pursue  a  subject  which  is  of  little  immediate 
interest,  and  which  moreover,  I  am  incompetent  to  discuss.  The 
value  of  q,  which  I  assign  to  the  character  in  question  in  the  alpha- 
betical table,  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  horn  the  other 
gutturals,  rather  than  as  a  mark  of  its  identity  with  the  Semitic  o* 
If  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  title  should  be  verified 
by  subsequent  research,  the  particular  guttural  power  of  the  Y/  must 
be  decided  by  Coptic  pronunciation. 

The  remaining  letters  are  degradations  of  a  late  age,  when  the 
language  had  lost  much  of  its  original  purity,  and  abbreviations,  of 
perhaps  stenographic  signs,  had  come  to  be  substituted  for  individual 

'  Morinm  de  Parmdiso  Terrestri,  p.  1 1,  derives  the  tiUe  of  Negu$^  from  )^|U 
nag^sa,  "  to  role,"  or  "  reign,"  in  ^thiopio.    See  Bochart*s  Phaleg,  vol.  I. 
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alpbabetio  expression.  We  hare  tiiiis  in  the  tablets  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochos  tkat  are  found  at  Persepolis,  the  forms  of  ^^Y  and  ^^yT  replac- 
ing the  characters  yy  /^/  in  the  words  dahyundm  and  dahyum,  and 
we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  employed  to  express  the  sound 
of  dah;  while  the  extraordinary  sign  /TT  standing  in  the  same 
tablets  for  ^j  ^yy  J/^  ri^  in  the  word  hunCiyd,  may  be  suppose  to 
be  a  stenographic  contraction  for  hunii,  I  do  not  at  the  same  time 
consider  these  identifications  to  be  established;  for  it  is  possible,  that 
in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  words  dahy dusky  "  a  country," 
and  burnish,  "  the  earth,"  may  have  become  degraded  in  pronunciation, 
or  may  have  been  indeed  replaced  by  other  vocables ;  a  supposition 
which  derives  further  support  from  our  remarking  in  the  very  same 
inscriptions,  that  where  the  accusative  hvmim,  (or  hvmdmy  as  it  is 
there  written,)  is  employed,  the  literal  orthography  is  adapted  ''  in 
exteuso."  The  further  examination  of  these  obscure  characters  may, 
I  think,  be  conveniently -postponed  until  excavations  at  fersepolis  or 
PasargadsB  supply  us  with  fresh  materials,  which  may  connect  the 
legends  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  with  those  of  Xerxes  and  Darius. 

A  set  of  numerals  is  also  used  in  the  inscriptions  to  express  the 
respective  monthly  dates  upon  which  the  different  actions  were  fought 
between  Darius  and  the  rebel  leaders  whom  he  reduced ;  and  although 
such  dates  do  not  furnish  us  with  a  complete  series  of  figures,  they 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  indicate  a  decimal  notation,  and  to 
point  out  the  system  upon  which  that  notation  was  expressed.  We 
have  the  following  groupes  representing  numbers,  and  a  mere  compu- 
tation of  their  elements  affords,  I  think,  decbive  evidence  of  their 
value. 


y.r 

'^ 

•   YYyT    •   YYYY   •   YYYyT    •    \    •   \Y   ' 

.  <T?- 

1.      2. 

6. 

7.          8.            9.         10.      12. 

13. 

15.         23.         26.  27. 

The  principle  of  this  notation  was  unquestionably  that  Y  expressed 
the  units,  and  /  the  decades,  the  signs  being  shortened  to  admit  of 
superposition,  and  being  multiplied  according  to  the  number  it  was 
intended  to  express.  Whether,  at  the  same  time,  the  series  of  decades 
extended,  like  the  units,  to  an  hundred,  (99  being  vmtten  ^^^^^YrfyT) 
which  the  poverty  of  elemental  signs  renders  probable,  and  in  what 
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maimer  the  higher  series  of  figures  may  hare  been  represented,  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  determining.  As  the  Cuneiform  writing 
possessed  but  one  other  element,  which  was  the  horizontal  >— ,  I 
should  expect  to  find  that  sign  appropriated  to  the  centenaries;  but  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  form  which  may  have  been 
given  to  the  chiliads;  and  inquiry  beyond  that  point  would  be  altogether 
fruitless,  for  it  is  by  inference  alone  that  we  can  suppose  the  notation 
to  have  ascended  in  a  series  of  decimals'.  The  only  irregularity  which 
I  can  observe  in  the  groupes  occurring  at  Behistun  is  that  the  sign  T, 
representing  the  odd  number,  sometimes  precedes,  but  more  generally 
follows  the  even  series.  I  did  not  however  remark  the  circumstance 
upon  the  spot,  and  I  cannot  therefore  be  certain,  that  in  copying  the 
numbers  13  and  27,  I  have  not  fallen  into  error.  On  referring, 
indeed,  to  my  rough  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  I  find,  that  wherever  I 
have  given  the  unit  Y  on  the  left  hand  of  the  short  signs,  the  numeral 
is  marked  as  doubtful ;  and  it  is  accordingly  very  possible,  that  in 
these  several  cases  I  have  mistaken  I  for  T,  and  that  the  law  which 
places  the  odd  number  at  the  end  of  the  series  is  constant  and  regular. 


Before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  I  must  also 
notice  the  sign  of  disjunction  ^  which,  in  separating  the  respective 
words  of  a  sentence,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  due 
intelligence  of  the  inscriptions.  At  Behistun,  it  uniformly  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  a  word  and  never  at  the  end,  heading  each 
detached  paragraph  instead  of  closing  it;  but  at  Persepolis  its  position 
appears  to  be  reversed'.  In  neither  case,  however,  can  it,  I  think, 
have  possessed  any  phonetic  power  whatever,  and  it  may  be  referred 
therefore,  with  more  propriety  to  a  system  of  punctuation,  than  to  a 
table  of  alphabetical  signs.    I  may  add,  that  where  the  numeral  Y 

>  I  refer  to  the  Sanskrit  syBtem,  which  employs  a  distinct  tenn  for  every 
decimal  increase  as  the  notation  ascends.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any 
genuine  Persian  word  to  express  a  higher  numher  than  10,000,  B(war  r*Aj  I 
hut  in  modem  anthers  we  frequently  meet  with  the  Indian  quantities,  lae  s 
100,000,  and  croftf  =  10,000,000. 

"  I  must  ohserve,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  tahlets  of  Persepolis,  with  the 
exception  of  those  copied  by  Westergaard,  have  been  so  carelessly  transcribed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  employment  of  the  A  by  a  reference  to  tthe 
published  pUtes. 
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immediately  precedes  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  the  point  of 
disjunction  is  omitted,  as  in  the  very  common  expression  T  martiytx, 
"one  man,**  or ''a  man;"  while  it  re-appears  in  all  those  monthly 
dates  which  refer  to  the  various  actions  fought  by  Darius  and  his 
generals,  where  the  numeral  is  of  the  ordinal  rather  than  the  cardinal 
grade;  and  while  it  is  employed  even  to  isolate  the  cardinals  8  and  9 
in  the  4th  paragraph  of  the  Ist  column,  where  the  numbers  do  not 
immediately  coalesce  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong. 
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SUPPLBMENTART    NOTB    SENT    PEOM     BaOHDAD,    25TH   AuOWBT,   AND 
REGBIYED   IN   LoNDON,   8TH   OoTOBEB,    1846. 

Haying  been  engaged  in  considering  tiie  question  of  aspiration,  and 
baring  bad  tbe  advantage  at  tbe  same  time  of  consulting  Professor 
Lassen's  acnte  but  incomplete  remarks  upon  tbe  old  Persian  alpbabet*, 
I  baye  been  induced  to  adopt  a  somewbat  different  classification  of 
tbe  Cuneiform  cbaracters  from  tbat  wbicb  is  given  in  tbe  preceding 
cbapter.  Tbe  peculiarity  of  Cuneiform  writing,  wbicb  I  bave  long 
suspected,  but  only  recently  verified*,  and  upon  wbicb  depend  tbe 
rectifications  now  proposed,  consists  in  tbe  constant  occurrence  of 
compound  vowel  articulations  in  tbe  interior  of  word^  of  wbicb,  owing 
to  Uie  inberence  of  tbe  a  in  tbe  preceding  consonant,  tbe  second 
element  only  is  expressed.  I  bave  satisfied  myself,  indeed,  tbat  tbe 
groupes  ai  and  au  are  as  common  in  tbe  language  of  tbe  inscriptions 
as  tbe  dipbtbongs  ^  and  o  in  Sanskrit,  (to  wbicb,  be  it  observed,  tbe 
said  groupes  pbonetically  and  grammatically  correspond,)  and  I  bave 
fartber  remarked,  tbat  altbougb  in  sucb  Cuneiform  groupes  tbe  vowel 
a  is  unexpressed,  its  existei^ce  may  usually  be  detected  by  tbe  form  of 
tbe  preceding  consonant  j  an  explanation  being  tbus  afforded  of  many 
of  tbe  supposed  anomalies  in  tbe  organization  of  tbe  alpbabet,  and  a 
very  important  step  being  gained  in  reducing  it  to  simplicity  and 
order. 

Consequent  on  tbis  discovery,  I  bave  found  reason  to  agree  witb 
Professor  Lassen  in  considering  tbat  tbe  series  of  articulations  in  tbe 
different  classes  of  tbe  Cuneiform  alpbabet  is  triple  and  not  quadruple ; 
tbat  tbe  powers  of  eacb  class,  in  fact,  consist  of  tbe  surd,  tbe  aspirated 
surd,  and  tbe  sonant',  wbile  tbe  aspirated  sonant  of  tbe  Sanskrit  is 
wanting;   but  I  neitber  approve  altogeiber  of  bis  divisions  of  tbe 

1  I  bftye  been  indebted  for  this  aflsistuice  to  Lieut  Eastwick's  English  tians- 
lution,  commiinicated  to  me  in  nuunusoript. 

*  I  haye  indeed  expressly  stated  in  my  examination  of  the  Cuneifonn  yowels, 
a  belief  in  the  principle  of  interior  vowel  combination ;  but  I  had  not  at  that  time 
sufliciently  examined  the  grammatical  inflexions  to  be  enabled  to  derive  fronkthe 
discoyery  its  full  phonetic  value. 

*  Professor  Lassen  terms  the  different  grades  tenues,  aspirated  tenues,  and 
medials ;  but  I  prefer  retaining  the  old  nomenclature,  which  I  have  all  along 
followed. 
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ckusses  and  allotment  of  their  component  grades,  nor  do  I  think  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  to  its  full  extent  the  true  phonetic 
machinery  upon  which  the  multiplication  of  the  Cuneiform  signs 
depends.  As  a  refinement  then  upon  his  system  of  reading,  I  now 
propose  to  consider  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  principle  of  pho- 
netic expression,  which  can  hardly  have  been  arbitrary,  but  for 
which  I  am  unable  at  present  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation,  each 
grade  of  the  old  Persian  articulation  had  a  distinct  and  particular  law, 
(not  however  of  uniform  application,  and  in  some  cases  incapable  of 
demonstration  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  our  materials  for  comparison,) 
which  assigned  to  the  power  a  certain  number  of  signs  according  to 
its  different  conditions  of  combination  with  the  yowels.  By  this  law 
I  suppose  the  surd  to  have  had  two  characters,  one  which  served  for 
combination  with  the  a  and  t,  and  the  other  exclusirely  appropriated 
to  the  u.  The  aspirated  surd  I  suppose  to  have  had  a  single  character 
which  united  indifferently  with  all  the  vowels,  while  the  sonant 
should  have  had  three  signs,  independent  in  form,  but  identical  in 
power,  which  were  respectively  employed  as  the  letter  grouped  with 
the  a,  the  t,  or  the  u.  That  some  such  principle  must  be  admitted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  a  redundancy  of  character  with  a  poverty  of 
phonetic  power,  I  have  already  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Whether  I  may  be  justified  in  adopting  a  formula,  must  depend  on 
the  importance  attached  to  the  few  cases  of  irregularity  and  defi- 
ciency which  I  shall  point,  out,  in  now  briefly  following  each  class 
of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  through  its  series  of  development  and 
combination. 

Instead,  then,  of  admitting  with  Lassen,  a  double  class  of  gra- 
dation in  the  gutturals,  I  assume  the  series  to  be  ^,  M,  and  ^,  and 
according  to  the  law  above  enounced,  the  h  should  have  two  signs, 
the  hk  one,  and  the  g  three.  Now,  in  effect,  the  k  has  two  signs,  T^ 
and  /Y,  the  former  coalescing  with  the  a  and  t,  as  in  kdray  adakiya 
ftc,  while  the  latter  is  appropriated  to  the  u;  for  I  read  the  word 
which  signifies  "a  hill,"  or  "mountain,"  hauf^  and  not  Jcufa,  and  I 
believe  the  orthography  of  Nahvkadrachara  to  be  a  barbarism  for 
Nabyhidrachara^  The  kh  also,  (^^\y  is  found  in  combination 
with  the  a  and  Uy  (compare  Kkamagpdda,  Tigrakhudd,  &c.);  and  that 
we  have  not  the  groupe  khi,  may  be  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials.     The  letter  g,  then,  constitutes  our  only  difilculty  in  the 

I  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  K«»<^^ff,  Kcm^v,  &c.;  the  w  being,  as  I  think, 
the  true  phonetic  representative  of  the  old  Persian  au. 
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gnttnrals.  I  have  hitherto  read  ^V'  Vi  and  ^YT^  ^?Y  as  ffi  and 
gu;  but  I  now  think  that  the  ^TJ*^  belongs  exclusively  to  the  vowel 
a,  and  that  in  every  case  accordingly,  where  the  above  gronpes  occur, 
the  a  should  be  interposed.  The  reading,  indeed,  which  thus  follows 
of  gaithdm,  dthagaina,  gausha,  Gaumdta,  Oaubrutoa,  gaubatiya^  apa- 
gandaya^  Margauwa,  &c,,  is  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  a  comparison 
with  Sanskrit  grammar  and  etymology  requires,  I  believe,  in  every 
instance,  the  primitive  vowel  to  be  affected  either  by  the  guna  or  the 
vriddhi.  I  further  take  upon  me  to  suggest  that  the  sonant  guttural 
appropriated  to  the  t,  is  as  yet  undiscovered ;  and  I  assert  with  some 
confidence,  that  the  ^^Z  ^  ^^^  '^^^"^^  phonetic  power  in  combination 
with  the  u;  the  orthography  of  Marguth  and  Margum,  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  sing,  with  the  /^.  and  of  Margauwa,  Margawdy  and  Mar- 
gayaihuh,  in  the  loc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  and  instrum.  plur.  with  the 
^yy^,  determinately  placing  the  two  characters,  as  I  think,  not 
merely  in  the  same  class,  but  in  the  same  grade  of  that  class.  That 
we  have  the  reading  of  Sugda  and  daraug,  "  a  lie,"  with  the  /^^ 
rather  than  the  ^TY^  I  also  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  u  on  the 
consonant  which  forms  its  complement,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
hereafter. 

In  the  class  of  palatals  we  should  have  a  regular  series,  consisting  of 
c&,  ch'h,  andy,  and  the  varieties  of  form  for  the  respective  powers  should 
be  two,  one,  and  three ;  two  of  these  forms  however  are  deficient,  and 
one  probably  never  has  existed.  We  have  the  surd  ^  uniting  with 
the  a  and  t,  (compare  hachd,  chiya,  &c.),  but  the  absence  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  any  word  containing  the  groupe  chu  has  deprived  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  applicability  to  the  palatals  of  the  law 
which  requires  a  secondary  form  for  the  surd  combining  with  the  u. 
From  the  analogy  of  the  Zend,  I  infer  that  the  old  Persian  never  pos- 
sessed the  aspirated  surd  palatal,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ^  and 
this  I  consider  to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  language,  rather  than  a 
deficiency  in  our  available  alphabet;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  sonant  palatal  must  have  possessed  three  forms,  and 
that  it  is  mere  accident  which  prevents  us  i^om  identifying  more  than 
two  varieties.  These  varieties,  >-T/  and  >^JE,  I  am  now  thoroughly 
convinced  represent  the  same  power,  j;  the  former  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  a,  and  the  latter  to  the  i;  for  in  the  locative  of  the  name 
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of  Susiana,  (^Utoajaiya)  where  we  have  the  groape  ^-j^  ^,  the  tine 
termination  is  jaiya  for  ji;  while  in  the  nom.  of  the  ethnic  title 
(^Uwajiyd)  where  we  have  ^^^,  the  adjectival  suffix  in  iya  is 
appended  immediately  to  the  root.  If  there  were  any  word  in  the 
inscriptions  containing  the  groupe  jUy  we  should,  I  imagine,  find  the 
third  variety  of  the  sonant  palatal. 

The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  only  class  in  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
of  which  we  have  the  characters  complete.  The  triple  series  consists 
of  ty  th,  and  d^  and  according  to  the  law  above  given,  the  allotment  of 
two  characters  to  the  surd,  of  one  to  the  aspirate,  and  of  three  to  the 
sonant,  is,  if  not  perfectly  uniform,  at  any  rate  I  think  of  sufficient 
regularity  to  confirm  the  general  principle.  Thus,  in  the  surd  grade 
the  fYtY  belongs  to  the  a  and  t,  the  YYY^  to  the  w,  and  when  we  find 
the  groupe  ^"^  ^^,  as  in  f^yy  ^  ►lyj  ^,  we  must  accord- 
ingly interpose  the  u  and  read  tau'mdK  The  Y/Y  again,  which 
represents  the  aspirate,  coalesces  freely  with  all  the  vowels,  (compare 
thdtiya,  athiya,  Athurd,  &c.);  while  of  the  sonant  grade  we  have 
three  varieties,  VY,  ^y^,  and  ^^Y,  which  should  express  the  same 
power  of  d  in  its  respective  conditions  of  combination  with  the 
a,  the  i,  and  the  u.  On  this  latter  point,  however,  there  is  stilly 
it  appears  to  me,  some  uncertainty;  the  distinction  between  the 
yf  and  ^^Y  according  to  the  relationship  of  the  dental  with 
the  vowels  a  and  u,  is  sufficiently  clear;  for  in  the  only  word 
where  we  have  the  groupe  ^  /f|,  we  may  read  dawiktd  with 
more  satisfaction  than  dushta^,  and  in  the  name  of  Gtui-rtuh,  the 
/^Y  may  be  called  for  as  the  syllabic  complement  of  the  u;  (compare 
the  ^^^  in  mgdd;)  but  in  regard  to  the  uniform  and  exclusive 
appropriation  of  the  VY  and  ^YY  to  the  vowels  a  and  t,  there  is  not 
the  same  amount  of  proof ;  the  ^YY  certainly  always  opens  on  the 
e,  and  where  we  have  the  groupe  VY  yr  in  the  locative  Mddaiya  and 
Mdduishuwa,  and  in  the  genitive  Bdgayddaish,  we  may  with  con- 

>  Compare  the  Zend  as^^^ajco   t<iokhma. 

■  **  A  friend,*'  or  "  supporter,'*  probably  from  the  Sans.  |»W  **  an  arm," 
with  whieh  are  alUed  both  the  Pers.  duth^  "back,"  and  do9i,  ''a  friend."  I 
suspect  also  that  the  obecuie  jj^Aiai^  dao$ha  of  the  Zend  is  connected. 
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fidenoe  interpose  the  a;  for  the  Sanskrit  correspondents  hare  ^;  bat 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  this  orthography  in  the  nom.  plor.  of  the 
supposed  ethnic  title  of  Media,  which  is  also  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
written  with  the  yv  t$,  and  which,  as  it  most  be  presumed  to  exhibit 
the  adjectival  suffix  in  immediate  contact  with  the  theme,  (compare 
^Uwajiyd),  can  hardly  be  read  otherwise  than  Mddiyd\,  Here,  then, 
there  is  a  difficulty;  for,  if  in  this  term,  and  in  the  proper  name 
'  Uwddidayay  we  suppose  the  groupe  YY  n  to  represent  the  sound  of 
diy  rather  than  of  dai,  either  we  must  conyict  the  engrayer  of  careless 
workmanship,  or  the  law  of  vowel  relationship  which  should  distin- 
guish the  employment  of  the  ^  and  ^YY  has  been  infringed.  It 
may  further  be  remembered,  that  in  examining  the  Cuneiform 
alphabet,  I  have  noted  the  indifferent  employment  of  the  ^YyY  and 
^YY  in  the  orthography  of  the  imperative  pridiya  and  the  proper 
name  Atriydtiya,  and  that  I  have  suffered  in  consequence  the  cha- 
racter ^yy  to  be  a  dental  of  the  surd  rather  than  the  sonant  grade. 
Following,  however,  the  indications  afforded  by  the  present  improved 
sjTStem  of  classification,  I  am  now  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  my  copy  in  thus  confounding  the  letters.  Where  the  name  of 
Atriydtiya  occurs  in  line  89,  col.  1,  at  Behistun,  the  writing  is  very 
indistinct,  and  I  may  have  fallen  into  error  in  reading  ^yy  for  qyy^ 
while  in  regard  to  pridiya,  which  in  line  14  of  col.  3, 1  have  written 
with  the  ^y^y,  I  feel  almost  sure  there  must  be  a  mistake,  for  the 
Vedic  fVf  (Sans.  fl|)  cannot,  I  think,  possibly  admit  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  inscriptions  by  tiya.  I  have  accordingly  now  returned 
to  the  old  system  of  representing  ^Yy  by  d,  which  I  always  followed, 
until  deceived  by  its  presumed  interchange  with  the  ^yyy,  and  I  con- 
sider the  character  in  question  to  be  the  mere  secondary  form  of  the 
sonant  dental  in  combination  with  the  vowel  i. 

The  next  class  of  letters  are  the  labials,  and  these  we  shall  find  to  be 
obscure  and  irregular  in  their  relations  to  the  vowels,  however  we  may 
seek  to  represent  the  series.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  law  which  I 
have  proposed  of  two  characters  for  the  surd,  one  for  the  aspirate,  and 

>  There  is  however  much  uncertainty  attaching  to  this  name,  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  copies  evidently  distinguishing  it  from  the  well-known  title  of  Media. 
It  may  povibly  denote  ihtMdpdou 
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three  for  the  sonant,  would  give  the  gradation  ad  p,  b,  m;  but  this 
development,  although  in  accordance  with  Median  and  Babylonian 
orthography*,  is  I  belieye  opposed  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
alphabetical  procession  in  all  the  Arian  languages,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation, moreover,  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  labials,  it  will 
still  leave  a  difficulty  of  no  mean  weight  attaching  to  the  letter  Y^/. 
If,   however,  we  abandon  this  classification  and  adopt  the  regular 
series  of  p,/^  b,  we  must  admit  that,  although  the  gradation  may  be  in 
accordance  with  the  triple  development  peculiar  to  the  language,  the 
laws  regarding  a  specific  number  of  forms  in  each  grade  for  the  dif- 
ferent vowels  are  altogether  inoperative.    The  surd  labial  in  £ftct,  p  ^^ 
unites  with  all  the  vowels  indifferently,  for  we  can  hardly  read  pautrct^ 
instead  of  putra,  "  a  son;"  and  moreover,  if  there  had  been  a  special 
character  appropriated  to  combination  with  the  u*,  we  should  have 
found  it,  I  think,  in  the  nom.  kauf,  representing  the  syllabic  com- 
plement of  that  vowel,  as  we  found  /^:  substituted  for  /TT*  in  the 
nom.  daraug.     The  aspirated  surd  again,  which  should,  according  to 
the  law,  unite  indifierently  with  all  the  vowels,  is  never  found  except 
in  combination  with  the  r,  and  in  lieu  of  the  secondary  form  otp  after 
the  vowel  u,  as  in  haup.      We  cannot  positively  assert  that  the 
gronpeBfa,JijfUf  are  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but 
such   I  confess  to  be  my  opinion.     The  most  striking  irregularity 
however  occurs  in  the  employment  of  the  sonant  labial  ^T  b,  which, 
instead  of  possessing  like  other  powers  of  the  same  grade  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  forms,  coalesces  with  all  the  vowels  without 
sustaining  any  change  or  modification  whatever.    Viewing  the  strange 
discrepancy  of  vowel  relationship  which  thus  distinguishes  each  grade 
of  the  labials,  examined  in  the  regular  series  of  p^f,  5,  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Persians,  in  assigning  characters  to  this  class,  were 
guided  in  some  measure  by  Median  and  Babylonian  precedent;  that 
they  regarded  the  gradation  in  fact,  as  />,  b,  m,  and  that  they  intro- 

*  The  m  in  those  langoages  opening  on  a  vowel  is  certainly  a  labial. 

s  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Cuneifonn  ^  combines  freely  with  the  ii. 
In  pudfa,  the  combination  could  not  be  aroided ;  but  in  paru  for  puras,  the  trans- 
position of  the  vowel  can  only  be  explained  by  a  repugnance  to  the  groupe  S  /vv. 
The  only  second  example  of  it  is  in  an  imperfect  name  in  tlie  geographical  list  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rostam. 

•  The  orthography  of  this  word,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  Pehleri  and 
Parsi,  kup. 
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doced  a  sapplementaty  character  T//  /  to  fill  op  the  blank,  which 
their  imitation  of  a  foreign  alphabet  had  left  between  the  p  and  h. 
At  the  aame  time,  I  absttun  from  offering  any  definite  opinion,  and 
prooeed  to  eomlider  the  nasals  as  a  distinct  class. 

In  this  view,  then,  the  n  most  be  regarded  as  a  snrd,  and  the  m  as 
a  sonant;  and  perhaps  the  two  grades  may  be  united  by  the  aspimte 
or  gnttnnd  nasal  ^,  which  occnra  as  a  eomplemental  letter  in  the 
names  of  Duhah  and  Na%^ita,  At  any  rate  the  n,  considered  as  a 
sard,  has  its  two  regnkr  yarieties,  ^/  belonging  eidnsirely  to  the 
a  and  i,  and  //$  appropriated  to  the  u;  while  the  sonant  m  also  is 
famished  with  three  distinct  forms,  >TvT,  T/^  ^^y  ^^^  coalition 
with  each  of  the  vowels.  It  follows  from  this  allotment,  that  where- 
ever  this  gronpe  (/  /$V  occnrs  as  the  characteristic  of  the  fifth  class^ 
the  Yowel  mast  be  gunaed,  as  indeed,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  Sanskrit 
correspondents,  (compare  akunaiuhy  adarshanaush,  danautuwa,  the 
(/  /^  answering  in  each  case  to  the  Sans,  ijt),  and  a  still  more 
important  rectification  arising  from  a  i^ecognition  of  this  principle  of 
exclosiye  employment  is,  that  an  a  mast  be  every  where  interposed 
in  reading  the  Cnneiform  groupe  >^  |^,  mai,  answering  to  the 
Sanskrit  i|;  as  imaiya,  '*  these,"  stands  for  ^. 

The  semi-vowels  are  hardly  admitted  in  any  language  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  gradation  of  sound  which  characterizes  the  different 
classes  of  the  consonants;  yet  there  appears  nevertheless,  as  &r  as 
concerns  a  multiplication  of  signs  depending  on  vowel  relationship,  to 
be  an  attempt  at  assimilation  in  the  Cuneiform  series  of  r,  y,  v;  the 
only  exception,  indeed,  which  this  gradation  exhibits  to  the  law  above 
proposed  being,  that  the  last  of  the  series  has  two  forms  instead  of 
three.  Thus,  for  the  supposed  surd  r  we  have  the  double  forms  of  ^ 
and  ^^^9  ^^0  former  belonging  to  the  a  and  i,  the  latter  exclusively 
to  the  u;  for  the  middle  grad^  y,  we  have  a  single  character,  ^> 
uniting  with  all  the  vowels ;  and  for  the  sonant  v,  we  have  the  varie- 
ties of  >X^  and  %  a  special  sonaut  sign  for  the  u  bemg  alone  want- 
ing. Relying,  then,  on  an  exdusiveness  of  employment  according  to 
vowel  combination,  which,  I  am  now  persuaded,  is  the  proper  attri- 
bute of  the  variant  Cuneiform  characters,  I  read  the  groupes  ^  ^|y 
and  ►Y^  ^,  wherever  they  may  occur,  as  rau  and  vai.    In  the  geni- 
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tiye  case  of  Gyrus  (Kuraush),  in  the  abL  and  loc.  of  Babylon  (Bdbi^ 
raush  and  Babirauwa),  in  the  term  raucha,  a  dayS  tbe  guna  of  the  u, 
which  in  writing  is  immediately  attached  to  the  ^T,  may  be  proved 
by  Zend  and  Sanskrit  analogies;  and  I  think^  I  can  eyen  explain 
the  reason  of  the  same  orthography  in  those  other  forms^  daraug, 
daraujana,  parauum,  parauviya  (1)  &c.,  of  which  the  cognate  deri- 
yatives  and  compounds  not  uufrequently  exhibit  the  primitiye  reading 
of  >-^/  /fy  ru;  but  sa  the  details  of  this  explanation  involve  some 
nice  grammatical  and  orthographical  distinctions^  I  must  reserve  them 
for  the  Vocabulary. 

In  the  case  of  the  sonant  v,  also^  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can 
show  sufficient  grounds  for  introducing  the  a  in  every  term  where  we 
have  the  Cuneiform  groupe  ►YJE  ?^.  Compare  avaiya  for  avS;  Parik- 
waiya  for  Parthwi^  duvaishtam*,  avaina,  vainatiya,  vaindhya*,  &c. 
At  the  same  time,  that  the  ^T^  was  not  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  a,  but  that  the  character  also  coalesced  irregularly  with  the  u  is 
certain,  for  we  have  the  nominatives  Z>ar(a)yaviM4,  VispawjuhU^Oy  &c.; 
but  I  regard  this  as  an  alphabetical  imperfection,  which  may  hardly 
be  held  to  impugn  the  general  law  of  vowel  relationship. 

That  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  indeed,  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
wanting  an  independent  character  to  express  the  v  opening  on  the  ti, 
and  that  it  endeavoured  to  correct  the  deficiency  by  a  clumsy  artifice, 
I  infer  from  the  orthography  of  the  gen.  case  of  the  name  of  Darius. 
The  double  form  and  property  possessed  by  the  r,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  between  the  nom.  Kurushy  and  the  gen.  Kuraush,  or 
the  nom.  Bdbirtuh,  and  the  abl.  Bdbiraush*;  but  as  the  single  let^r 
►YJ^  discharged  both  the  vowel  functions  of  those  variants  J^Y 
and  ^^9  the  nom  Ddr{a)yavush  could  not  be  orthographically 
distinguished  from  the  gen.  Dar{a)yavau8hy  and  an  h  /(/  accord  • 
ingly  was  introduced  between  the  suffix  and  the  theme,  not  by  any 
means  sa  a  grammatical  power,  but  simply  to  mark  the  difference  of 
pronunciation  between  wsh  and  vauA, 

1  Compaie  the  Zend  asaiv^A) O9  raoeha, 

s  As  in  the  fltnflkrit  snperiatiTes  ^  *nd    ^. 

*  The  converBion  of  the  primitiTe  rowel  in  the  fisat  four  tensee  is  common  to 
eerend  of  the  Sanskrit  eonjugatioiis. 

«  The  wh  ftnd  muh  of  the  old  Persian,  are  of  course  equal  to  the  la  and  o»  of 
the  Sanskrit 
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The  sibilants  constitute  the  last  class  of  the  alphabet;  and  although 
they  observe  the  triple  serieis  of  deyelopment  in  presenting  the  surd  « 
Y^,  the  aspirate  sh  /A  and  the  sonant  z  Y>^Y,  they  appear  to  escape 
from  the  law  of  vowel  relationship.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  we 
may  read  the  names  of  Sogdia,  Saugda  instead  of  Sugda,  and  we  may 
perhaps  even  venture  to  introduce  an  a  in  the  groupe  Y»T  <  yY>  in 
taurakara,  assuming  that  the  secondary  form  of  the  surd  and  the 
second  and  third  forms  of  the  sonant  sibilant  are  as  yet  undiscovered ; 
but  this  would  be  straining,  I  think,  our  privilege  of  h3rpothetical 
reconstruction  to  an  extent  which  is  not  warranted  by  our  previous 
experience  of  an  imperfect  alphabetical  representation  in  the  other 
classes.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  surd  8  Y^,  coalesces 
freely  with  the  a  and  i,  and  perhaps,  also,  with  the  u;  that  the  th 
also,  like  other  aspirates,  has  but  one  form  J  J  for  its  three  conditions 
of  employment;  and  that  it  must  remain  a  question  whether  the 
sonant  z  Y^-Y  obeys  the  law  of  triple  variety,  or  whether  like  the  b 
and  w  it  may  be  of  imperfect  development,  the  groupe  zi  being  as 
yet  unknown,  and  that  of  zu  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  doubtful 
reading. 

The  aspirate  is  a  character  which  I  consider  to  be  isolated,  and 
which  does  not  therefore  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gra- 
dation or  vowel  relationship.  In  its  original  form  of  /(^  it  unites 
indifibrently  with  the  a,  the  i,  and  the  u/— compare  hada,  paiiydvahiya 
and  kuwa. 

The  compound  ^  tr,  I  consider  to  be  an  anomaly,  and  I  am  still 
unable  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  power  of  the  Y/,  although  I 
strongly  suspect  it  to  be  the  final  form  of  one  of  the  powers  already 
noticed. 

The  only  question  of  importance  remaining  is  that  which  regards 
the  expression  of  final  consonants.  I  have  formerly  suggested, 
although  under  reservation,  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  rejects  all 
terminal  silent  letters  but  the  th  and  niy  but  an  improved  acquaintance 
with  the  language  now  enables  me  to  declare  that  position  untenable. 
I  should  wish  to  substitute  then  for  such  a  sweeping  law  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  surd  and  sonant,  maintaining  the  simple  surd 
only  to  be  subject  to  elision,  or,  where  such  elision  would  be  incon- 
venient, to  aspiration;  while  the  sonant  can  be  preserved  in  spite  of  it£ 
terminal  position;  but,  J  fear  that  we  have  not  sufiicient  grounds  at 
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present  for  rerifyiiig  eTen  this  modified  role.  Thus,  although  we  can 
prove  the  t,  the  n,  and  the  s,  all  sards,  to  be  frequently,  if  not 
aniversallj,  elided  as  finals,  and  although  we  may  perhaps  perceire  in 
the  nominatiye  kauf,  and  in  the  ablat,  adverb  awadcuh\  the  aspiration 
of  the  surd  when  it  is  retained  either  as  a  radical  letter,  or  to  mark  a 
necessary  grammatical  power,  our  field  of  comparison  is  too  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  sonants  to  furnish  any  useful  evidence.  I  am  not 
aware,  indeed,  that  we  can  produce  any  examples  beyond  the  nom. 
darnugt  and  perhaps  the  nom.  and  accus.  neuter  ihrad^  together  with 
the  numerous  words  ending  in  971,  in  favour  of  the  muntenance  of  the 
sonant  terminal';  I  cannot  believe  the  names  of  Persis,  Media,  and 
Susiana,  are  to  be  read  in  the  nom.  PdrSy  Mdd,  'Utoajy  or  the  locatives 
of  the  two  last  would  be  written  with  the  ^J  and  •^^j  instead 
of  with  the  ^  and  >-Y<(.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we  can  suppose  the 
Y^  to  be  final  in  Zaraka^  hadakc^  and  toazarha;  but  I  will  not  pretend 
that  the  rule  above  propounded  can  be  detenninately  proved.  The 
distinction  between  the  aspiration  of  the  surds  and  sonants  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound  articulation  has  been  amply  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  I  need  not  therefore  recur  to  the  subject  fur- 
ther, than  by  observiog  that  a  comparison  of  the  aspirated  groupes 
hhtk  and  khvy  thr  and  thwyfr^y  d^.,  with  the  nnaspirated  compounds 
gr  and  gm^  dr  and  br,  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  we  could 
possibly  desire  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  having 
possessed  an  aspirate  of  the  sonant  grade. 

With  regard  to  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  vowel  te,  I  must  add 
that  my  opinion  remains  unchanged,  and  that  I  believe  it  to  be  that 
peculiar  property,  which  without  exercising  any  immediate  influence 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant,  still  requires  for  combination 

I  Respecting  the  terminations  in  Uh  and  uth,  I  have  already  obserred,  that 
the  sibilant  is  aspirated  by  the  force  of  the  preceding  rowel,  and  is  then  Mtained 
in  rirtue  of  Us  aiq»i*tion. 

'  There  is  also  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  finid  n  From  the  Bfediaa  and 
Babylonian  orthogn^hy,  I  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  read  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  kipg  Nabuktidroeharf  and  the  Sans.  WRRT  should  gire  us  aiar  nther 
than  okHra  1  but  on  the  other  hand,  aeoording  to  the  shore  classifieatiop,  r  is  a 
sard,  and  if  final  shoold  be  elided* 

*  I  do  not  yet  ondentand  upon  what  principle  the  old  Persian  wrote  pri 
instead  of  /rl,  (of  pru  I  4m  donbtfol);  but  I  think  I  see  that  where  an  a^iration 
was  necessary,  and  sooh  an  aspiration  would  disflgore  the  word,  the  language 
rejected  the  r  and  retained  the  p  in  its  simple  forms  compare  paH  and  jM«i^  fof 
jmNi  and  wp^i. 
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with  the  Towel,  a  secondary  and  independent  form  both  of  the  snrd 
and  sonant ;  but  nnder  what  particular  organic  principle  the  vowel  i 
can  also  haye  occasion  for  a  distinct  character,  or  why  so  marked  a 
distinction  should  be  observed  in  this  respect  between  its  combination 
with  the  grades  of  surd  and  sonant,  a  distinction  which  evidently 
points  to  some  phonetic  law,  I  am,  I  confess,  up  to  the  present  time, 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  modified  in 
several  essential  points,  the  opinions  announced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  that  the  system  which  I  have  now  adopted  for  expressing 
the  old  Persian  in  English,  and  which  I  shall  continue  to  use  through 
the  succeeding  portions  of  the  Memoir,  is  far  more  simple  than  that 
originally  proposed.  I  shall  now  make  no  distinction  in  writing 
between  j^  and  ^,  between  {^  and  ^^j  or  between  ►-Y/  and 
>-^^;  I  shall  represent  ^jyT  and  YYY*'  equally  by  t,  and  ^, 
^yy  and  ^^y  by  d;  I  shall  write  n  indifferently  for  ^^  and  //f, 
and  m  for  ^^y^y,  y^f,  and  ^^►j  while  I  shall  observe  the  same 
equality  between  ^y  and  >-^^,  and  between  >y^  and  ft; 
leaving  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Cuneiform  variety  of  each  grade  to 
be  inferred  from  the  vowel  which  follows  it. 

In  the  following  summary  with  which  I  close  this  Supplementary 
Note,  I  mark  the  deficiencies  either  in  the  actual  alphabet,  or  at  any 

rate  in  the  alphabet  such  as  we  possess  it,  by ;  I  point  out  the 

irregularities  by  !  and  I  show  the  doubtful  points,  either  of  reading  or 
of  supposed  defect,  by  t 

Persian  Cuneiform  Consonants. 

Followed  by  rf  ^  or  a       *>y  »  ?f  ^7  ^  (!n 

OUTTURALS. 


k,      Surd 

r«= 

r«= 

<T 

kh,    Aspirate 

«n 

«n 

g,      Sonant 

<Tr 

— t 

<B 

Palatals. 

ck,     Surd 

^ 

yr 



ch'k,  Aspirate 

— ? 

1 

? 

;;       Sonant 

-K 

K^ 
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Dentals. 

t,   Surd  fyyT  ^M  m 

<A,     Aspirate  ]<j\  KJ  KT 

J,     Sonant  'yy  ^^  ^^T 

Labials. 

p,      Surd  ^  ^  ^! 

/,       Aspirate  ^^^  ?  ?  ^ 

6,      Sonant  ^j  ^j!  ^^ 


Nasals. 

w,  Surd  ^<  5:<  «f 

.  n,  Aspirate  >^|  ?  ^  

w,  Sonant  ^^yyjf  K^  ^"^ 


Sbmi-vowbls. 
r,       Surd 


Sibilants. 
»,       Surd 


? 


y,      Aspirate  y^^  tV  tV 

Sonant  >\^  %  ''TiE  '• 


«A,     Aspirate  ^  <<  « 

t,       Sonant  y»y H?' 

ASPIBATE. 

Compound  ^  tr.  Doubtful  final  ^(^\ 

»  I  do  not  think  it  neoeiaMy  to  DoUoe  the  anomia<mB  compounds,  ^^ 
and^^. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Analysis  op  thb  Persian  Inscriptions  op  Behistun. 

The  Inscriptions,  from  which  the  materials  of  the  preceding  chapter 
have  been  principally  drawn,  are  found  upon  the  sacred  rock  of 
Behistun,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Media.  This  remarkable  loca- 
lity, situated  on  the  high  road  conducting  &om  Babylonia  to  the  east- 
ward, must  in  all  ages  have  attracted  the  obserration  of  travellers. 
Its  imposing  aspect  also,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  about  1700  feet,  and  its  aptitude  for  holy  purposes, 
were  not  to  be  neglected  by  that  race  which  made 

Their  altars  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o^ergazing  mountains. 

It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter* ;  or  a«  we  may  understand  the  Greeks, 
who  would  fain  homologate  all  those  systems  of  theology  with  which 
they  were  conversant,  to  Ormazd.  It  was  in  hct  named  Bagutane^ 
'Hhe  place  of  the  Baga,"  referring  unquestionably  to  Ormazd,  who,  as 
the  chief  of  the  Bagas,  (a  word  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Homeric  Bc^r,}  would  of  course  appropriate  the  title 
to  himself.  Here,  then,  did  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  founder  of  the 
civil  polity  of  Persia,  resolve  to  execute  a  work,  which,  hallowed  by 
its  own  truthfulness,  as  well  as  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  should 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  the  charter  of  Achsemenian  royalty,  and  which, 
by  reminding  his  descendants  of  their  pristine  gloty,  should  lead  them 
to  covet  and  to  earn  the  admiration  of  their  posterity.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose at  present,  to  examine  with  any  minuteness  the  chronological 
questions  which  arise  from  a  collocation  of  the  dates  preserved  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Behistun.  That  subject  belongs  with  greater  fitness  to 
the  part  of  this  Memoir  which  I  shall  devote  exclusively  to  history, 
but  I  must  nevertheless,  before  proceeding  with  a  detail  of  the  events 
recorded,  endeavour  to  show  the  period  at  which,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  the  tablet  appears  to  have  been  engraved. 

The  evidence  of  Herodotus,  in  regard  to  the  early  incidents  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  must  be  received  with  considerable  caution  ;  for  the 
honest,  but  not  very  critical,  historian,  misapprehending  the  infor- 
mation which  he  received  at  Babylon,  not  only  confounded  the  capture 

'  To  dc  Bayiarauov  Spos^  cart  flip  up6p  Ai^f,  jc.rA.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  13. 

y 
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of  that  city  by  the  son  of  Hjstaspes^  with  the  more  tedious  siege  that 
was  undertaken  by  his  successor';  but  with  the  pardonable  predi- 
lections of  a  Greeks  he  neglected,  moreover,  or  underraJued,  the  detail 
of  local  wars,  and  confined  his  notices  accordingly,  almost  exclusiyely, 
to  those  passages  of  the  Persian  arms  which  referred  to  Europe  or  to 
Asia  Minor.  For  the  following  brief  sketch  of  events  between  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Darius  and  his  execution  of  the  works  at 
Behistun,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Inscriptions. 

Immediately  that  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  while  he  was 
occupied  in  the  reformation  of  the  national  faith,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Susiana;  it  was  partial,  however,  and  the  seizure  of  the  rebel 
chief  appears  to  have  sufficiently  checked  the  enterprize,  without  the 
employment  on  the  part  of  Darius  of  any  military  means  whatever. 
Simultaneously  with  this  emeute  occurred  the  first  revolt  of  Babylon. 
A  pretended  son  of  Nabonidus  came  forward  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  house  of  Nabouasser;  and  under  his  guidance  the  rebellion 
assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  Darius  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
Media  to  crush  it;  he  fought  two  actions  with  the  insurgents,  one  at 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  on  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  with  a  view  of  covering  Babylon.  He  was 
victorious  in  both,  and  the  city  appears  to  have  &llen  without  resist- 
ance. Darius  remained  for  a  considerable  period  at  Babylon,  pro- 
bably for  at  least  two  years.  From  that  city  he  was  first  called  upon 
to  suppress  a  renewal  of  disorder,  or  perhaps  the  opposition  of  a  fac- 
tion, in  Susiana,  an  object  that  he  accomplished  without  difficulty; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  supported  his  authority  and  deli- 
vered the  rival  leader  into  his  hands ;  but  a  civil  war  of  a  far  more 
formidable  character  soon  broke  out  to  the  northward.  Media^ 
Assyria,  and  Armenia,  appear  indeed  to  have  confederated  in  a  bold 
attempt  to  recover  their  independence*.  They  elected  to  the  throne  a 
descendant,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  kings;  and  after 
six  actions  had  been  fought  between  the  partisans  of  this  powerful 
chief  and  the  troops  which  were  employed  by  Darius,  under  the  com- 
mand of  three  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  unfavourably  it  must 

^  Photius  has  particularly  noticed  the  discrepancy  between  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  on  the  subject  of  the  siege  of  Babylon.  See  Phot  Biblioth.,  Hoeschel's 
Edition  of  1653,  p.  116. 

'  It  is  no  where  expressly  stated  in  the  inscription,  that  the  Medes,  Asqrrians, 
and  Armenians  were  united  in  one  common  cause,  but  as  the  campaigns  of 
Wumisa  and  Dadarshish  are  interposed  between  the  first  expedition  of  Hydames 
against  Phraortes  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Median  pretender  by  Darius 
in  person,  and  as  there  is  no  particular  leader  named  for  the  Armenians  or  Assy- 
rians, it  is  only  natural  to  infer  the  association  of  the  three  provinces. 
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be  presumed  to  the  latter^  or  at  any  rate  with  a  yerj  partial  and  equi- 
vocal success^  the  monarch  foond  himself  compelled  to  repair  in  person 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Darius  accordingly  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  as  I  infer  from  the  monthly  dates,  re-ascended  from  Babylon  to 
Media.  He  brought  his  enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated  and 
pursued  him,  and  taking  him  prisoner  at  Rhages,  he  slew  him  in  the 
citadel  of  Ecbatana^ 

But  the  flames  of  rebellion  had  by  this  time  spread  into  Sagartia, 
where  however  no  very  severe  opposition  was  encountered,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  extended  even  to  Parthia  and  Uyrcania,  at  that 
period  under  the  government  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius. 
This  ruler  took  the  field  against  the  rebels,  and  Darius  apparently 
moved  from  Ecbatana  eastward  to  Rhages  to  support  him.  The  cam- 
paign terminated  favourably,  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  having  been 
communicated  to  Margiana,  conterminous  with  Parthia,  the  satrap  of 
Bactria  was  compelled  to  undertake  further  operations  in  support  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  monarch,  in  the  meantime,  found  his  supre- 
macy challenged  in  the  high  place  of  his  power,  in  his  native  province 
of  Persia;  for  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  which  in  its  detection  had 
raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  being  patent  to  the  world,  an  ambitious 
chief  again  personated  the  missing  Smerdis,  regarding  whose  real  fate 
so  much  mystery  prevailed;  and  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  Cyrus 
appears  to  have  at  once  led  the  soutfiem  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  the  supposititious  son.  Darius  did  not  himself 
march  against  this  new  and  formidable  adversary.  He  employed  a 
lieutenant;  but  we  may  gather  from  an  incidental  expression  that 
having  returned  from  Rhages  to  Media,  he  again  moved  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  progress  of  the  war*,  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  vindicate  his  rights  in  person.  Success  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  been  doubtfuL  The  contest  was  prolonged  by  a  diversion  which 
the  counterfeit  Smerdis  judiciously  arranged  on  the  side  of  Arachosia, 
detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  that  province,  and 
in  the  event  undoubtedly  of  success,  to  co-operate  with  him  from  the 

*  I  know  not  the  grroonds  upon  which  Whiston  wms  led  to  attribute  the  evente 
described  in  the  book  of  Judith  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  bat  I  am 
strongly  inclined,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions,  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
Admitting,  indeed,  the  identity  of  Phraortes  and  Arphaxad,  and  sabstituting  the 
name  of  Darius  for  that  of  Kaboohodonosor,  the  Chaldean  legend  will  be  singu- 
larly applicable.  Herodotus  probably  allades  to  the  great  Median  rerolt  in  lib.  I., 
o.  130. 

s  <*  Whilst  I  was  in  Media  and  Persia,  the  Babylonians  a  second  time  rerolted 
against  me.**    See  col.  3,  par.  13,  clause  2. 

y2 
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eastward.  Ultimately,  however,  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  The 
impostor  in  Persia,  and  his  lieutenant  in  Arachosia,  were  by  the 
generals  of  Darius  taken  prisoners  and  slain,  and  Darius  had  now  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Babylonia,  where  during  his  absence  a  second 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  which  threatened  to  give  him  further 
trouble.  As  a  general  was  on  this  occasion  employed  where  the 
monarch  had  a  few  years  before  found  it  necessary  to  lead  his  troops 
in  person,  and  as  the  same  results  ensued,  we  may  infer  that  the  vic- 
tories which  Darius  had  achieved  in  the  interval,  had  not  been  without 
their  effect  on  the  public  mind.  He  was  probably  hastening  to  the 
support  of  his  lieutenant  when  he  learnt  that  Babylon  was  recovered, 
and  as  a  period  of  tranquillity  appears  to  have  now  ensued,  I  con- 
jecture him  to  have  halted  at  Behistun,  on  the  high  road  to  Babylon, 
to  return  thanksgivings  to  Ormazd,  the  divinity  to  whose  tutelary 
care  he  ascribed  his  uninterrupted,  and  at  length  complete  success. 

At  this  period,  then,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  or  B.C.  516,  I 
suppose  him  to  have  executed  the  extensive  sculptures  of  Behistun ; 
exhibiting  on  a  triumphal  tablet  the  figures  of  the  nine  chiefs,  inclu- 
sive of  the  Magian,  whom  he  had  successively  overthrown ;  appending 
to  each  figure  its  descriptive  legend,  and  commemorating  in  an  ela- 
borate, but  most  inartificial,  recital  the  ancestral  glories  of  his  race, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  his  submission,  and  his  gratitude  to 
Ormazd,  his  religious  reform,  the  valour  of  his  respective  leaders,  and 
above  all,  his  obedience  to  that  precept,  which  we  know  from  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  paramount  with  the  early  Persians,  abhorrence 
of  untruth'.  But  in  his  huge  and  unwieldy  empire,  formed  of  a  mul- 
titude of  nations,  who  in  religion,  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in 
feelings,  acknowledged  no  one  solitary  bond  of  union,  Darius  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  Before  the  tablet  was 
completed,  which  he  designed  to  mark  not  only  the  progress,  but  the 
permanent  establishment  of  his  power,  fresh  troubles  had  arisen  both 
in  Susiana,  and,  as  I  conjecture,  among  the  Scythians  of  Assyria.  It 
became  necessary  to  append,  therefore,  further  records  in  a  supple- 
mentary column,  and  by  an  extension  of  the  tablet  he  was  even  able  to 
exhibit  the  figure  of  the  Scythian  rebel,  whom  he  had  reduced  in 
person,  among  the  effigies  of  his  royal  victims. 


1  I  was  fonnerly  inclined  to  think  that  the  expreasion  "  hamahy&yd  Mr<i<i(a),** 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  4tfa  col.,  referred  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
record,  but  I  have  since  found  reason  to  doubt  that  meaning.  In  the  7th  par^ 
uf  the  4th  col.,  we  have,  however,  at  any  rate,  an  express  declaration  that  the 
events  have  been  truly  recorded. 
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We  cannot  ascertain  from  the  inscriptions  the  further  movements 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  Wesseling  believes  that  in  about  b.c.  508 — 
507  he  proceeded  on  his  Thracian  expedition ;  and  Clinton  adds,  that 
the  interval  between  that  time  and  the  first  agitation  of  the  affair  of 
Naxos  (B.C.  501)  was  occupied  by  the  campaigns  of  Megabyzus  and 
Otanee,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  brief  respite  from  the  toils  of  war, 
which  ensued,  according  to  Herodotus,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Qrecian  troubles '.  If  this  chronology  be  admitted,  we  may  sup- 
pose Darius  to  have  been  engaged  between  b.c.  515  and  508  in  rearing 
those  splendid  edifices  at  Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  attest  that  he 
was  not  exclusively  intent  upon  the  cares  of  government,  but  that  he 
encouraged  also  and  pursued  the  arts  which  humanize  society.  I  must 
not,  however,  be  further  led  into  digression.  I  have  merely  proposed 
to  show,  by  the  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  which  I  have  given  of 
chronological  data  obtained  from  the  inscriptions,  that  notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  his  apparent  connexion  of  the  two  events 
in  an  immediate  succession,  the  campaign  recorded  at  Behistun  must 
be  intercalated  between  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  operations  of 
Darius  beyond  the  Danube,  and  that  the  epoch  of  the  sculpture  may 
thus  be  approximately  fixed  at  b.c.  516 — 515. 

Behistun  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  thoroughly  described  that 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  accumulate  details  upon  the 
subject*.  The  key-sketch  and  the  plates  annexed  to  the  Memoir 
present  a  sufficiently  correct  view  of  the  locality,  and  in  a  subsequent 
section  I  shall  establish  the  identity  of  the  site.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  before  I  enter  on  the  explanation  of  the  writing,  to  make 
a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  style  and  execution  of  the  sculpture. 

That  the  Persian  monarch  took  extraordinary  pains  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  his  record  is  evident  by  its  position.  Instead  of  being 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  spectator,  where  it  would  be  subject  to 
injury  and  disfigurement,  it  has  been  engraved  at  an  elevation  of 
about  300  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so  pre- 
cipitous, that  a  scaffolding  must  have  been  unquestionably  used  for 


1  See  Fasti  Hellemci,  vol.  II.,  p.  313. 

*  For  detailed  aocounta  of  Behistun^  see  De  8acy*8  Ant  de  la  Perse,  p.  211, 
sqq.,  and  the  excellent  paper  by  the  same  author,  published  in  the  Memoires  de 
rinstitut,  torn.  II.,  p.  162,  sqq.  See  also  the  numerous  authorities  collected  by 
Hoeck,  in  his  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.,  p.  107,  sqq.  Porter's  Travels,  vol  II., 
p.  150,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  spot  will 
be  found  in  the  Oeograph.  Journal,  vol.  IX.,  p.  112.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Mr.  MaMon*s  paper  on  the  Route  of  Isidore,  but  I  must  distinctly  deny  the  exist- 
ence at  Behistun  of  any  remnants  of  the  Syrian  inscription  of  Semiramis. 
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the  conyenience  of  the  workmen  employed  in  its  execution.  It 
might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  object  was  to  repel,  rather  than 
invite,  enquiry,  did  we  not  find  in  the  body  of  the  record  that  the 
publicity  of  the  monument  is  especially  enjoined  upon  succeeding 
monarchs.  In  its  natural  state  it  must  have  been  altogether  unap- 
proachable, and  if  it  were  intended,  therefore,  that  such  publicity 
should  be  attained  by  the  independent  perusal  and  observation  of  all 
comers,  rather  than  by  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  the 
inscriptions  by  the  Magi  or  other  guardians  of  the  spot,  then  there 
must  have  existed  some  artificial  means  of  ascent  either  by  steps  or 
ladders.  At  present,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  perceived,  and  the 
climbing  of  the  rock  to  arrive  at  the  sculptures,  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous, is  a  feat,  at  any  rate,  which  an  antiquary  alone  could  be 
expected  to  undertake.  Darius  could  not  have  foreseen  of  course  the 
iconoclastic  passion  of  Islam ;  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  to 
the  safeguard  which  he  provided  of  an  inaccessible  position,  is  to  be 
alone  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  tablet  from  the  fate  that  has 
befallen,  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Arabs,  so  many  of  the  other 
antique  monuments  of  Persia. 

The  execution  of  the  figures  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Persepolis,  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  Behistun 
must  have  been  an  earlier  trial  of  the  artist's  skill.  The  effigies  indeed 
of  Darius  and  his  attendants  alone  exhibit  that  grace  of  outline  and 
studied  finish  of  detail  which  may  place  them  at  all  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Persian  sculptures.  The  figures  of  the  ten  vanquished  leaders 
are  of  diminutive  stature  and  barbarous  execution,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  very  possible  that  elegance  may  have  been  designedly  avoided,  in 
order  to  mark  an  inferiority  of  station.  I  may  add,  that  the  Median 
robe  and  short  Persian  tunic  alternate  in  the  attire  of  these  abject 
figures ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  variety  depend  on  national 
costume,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  mere  artistical  device  to  prevent 
monotony  of  efiect  The  sculptures  may  be  strictly  considered,  I 
think,  as  a  triumphal  memorial,  hardly  aiming  at  correct  or  charac- 
teristic delineation,  but  rather  designed  for  the  illustration  of  the 
subject  of  the  record,  and  addressed  to  the  comprehension  of  those  to 
whom  the  lettered  tablets  must  have  been  unintelligible. 

The  labour  bestowed  on  the  whole  work  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  mere  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied 
many  months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I  observed  an 
elaborateness  of  workmanship  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  places. 
Wherever,  in  fact,  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other  fragments  were 
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inlaid^  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  nicely 
managed,  that  a  very  careful  scmtiny  is  required  at  present  to  detect 
the  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures  which  perforated  the  rock,  were  filled 
up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  entire  sculpture,  could  only  hare  been  accomplished  by  mecha- 
nical means. 

But  the  real  w<mder  of  the  work,  I  think,  consists  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. For  extent,  for  beauty  of  execution,  for  uniibrmity  and  correct- 
ness, they  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world.  I  would  assign  the 
palm  of  merit  to  the  Median  writing,  and  in  that  view  I  would  infer  a 
Median  artist,  but  ^the  Persian  transcript  is  also  fax  superior  to  any 
engraying  that  is  met  with  at  Persepolis  or  Hamadan,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian legends,  although  less  elaborately  finished,  are  hardly  below 
the  standard  of  the  usual  tablets.  It  would  be  rery  hazardous  to 
speculate  on  the  means  employed  to  engraye  the  work  in  an  age 
when  steel  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown',  but  I  cannot  avoid 
noticing  a  very  extraordinary  device  which  has  been  employed  appa- 
rently to  give  a  finish  and  durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident 
to  myself^  and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scrutinized  the 
execution  of  the  work,  that  after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been 
accomplished,  a  coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give  a 
clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the  surface 
against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  is  of  infinitely 
greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has  been 
washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling  of  water  for  three- 
and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like 
thin  layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to  the 
broken  sur&oe,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms 
of  the  characters,  although  the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed 
and  destroyed.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in  flie  great  fissures,  caused  by  the 
outbursting  of  natural  springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet, 
where  I  suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  text  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  at 
Behislun  in  the  Roman  character,  and  I  will  append  to  each  para- 
graph a  translation  in  the  English  language,  which  shall  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  idiom  of  the  original.     The  Vocabulary,  which 

*  Fragments  of  the  copper  implements  employed  in  engraving  the  marble 
sUbs  of  Aflsyria  have  within  these  few  days  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 
among  the  ruined  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Nimhid. — R.  (Written  early  in 
1846.— Ed.) 
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occupies  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  must  be  carefully  consulted 
for  the  etymology  and  grammatical  condition  of  each  particular  word, 
and  those  who  desire  a  more  minute  analysis  will  do  well  to  compare 
the  Cuneiform  text  and  the  interlineary  Latin  translations.  In  a 
document  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  language  is  as  little  known  as  the 
contents  are  deeply  interesting,  explanatory  notes  and  illustrations 
are  of  coarse  suggested  by  every  passage;  but  as  all  such  digression 
tends  to  divert  attention  from  the  immediate  subject-matter  of  the 
inscription,  and  to  interrupt  the  historical  continuity  of  the  record, 
I  shall  introduce  it  as  sparingly  as  possible.  The  method,  indeed, 
which  I  have  adopted,  of  devoting  a  separate  chapter  to  each  branch 
of  the  enquiry,  has  the  advanta^  of  rendering  the  present  section 
independent,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  commentary,  and  admits  of  my 
thus  exhibiting  the  early  annals  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  in  a  succession 
of  unencumbered  paragraphs,  subject  to  no  other  interruption  than 
such  as  may  be  required  to  explain  a  doubtful  construction,  or  to 
support  the  division  of  the  text  into  sentences  which  might  be  other- 
wise considered  arbitrary. 
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TEXT,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND  NOTES. 


Column  I. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Adam  Ddr(a)7ayii6h,  (2)  khshdyathija  wazarka, 
(3)  khshdyathiya  khshdyaihiy'An&m,  (4)  khshdjathiya  Pdrsiya, 
(5)  khshdyathiya  dAhj&undm,  (6)  Vftsht'dspahyd  potra,  (7)  Ar- 
shdmahyd  Dapd,    (8)  HakhdmaniMiya*. 

(I)  ""I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  King,  (3)  the  King  of  Kings,  (4)  the 
King  of  Persia,  (6)  the  king  of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  (6)  the 
son  of  Hystaspes^  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the  Achsemenian.** 

In  the  first  cUinse  of  the  paragraph  the  substantive  verb  is  under- 
stood. The  construction  of  the  ancient  Persian  usually  requires  the 
genitive  to  precede  the  nominative,  but  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  clauses  the  collocation  is  reversed;  for  a  similar  irregularity,  see 
Lassen's  Summary  of  Inscriptions,  (Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  No.  L) 
B.  O.  I.  and  P.  Remark  also  in  No.  5  the  employment  of  dahydmhy 
"  a  country,**  with  apparently  a  special  application  to  the  dependent 
or  tributary  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  t. 

*  For  the  convenienoe  of  reference,  I  have  divided  and  numbered  the  clauses 
or  sentences,  and  I  have  also  marked  the  division  of  the  lines  in  the  Chmeiform  text 
by  a  series  of  small  nombers  placed  over  the  writing.  The  letters  in  italics 
are  restorationB,  the  parenthesis  shows  that  I  am  doobtfnl  if  the  short  a  should 
be  pronounoed,  or  if  the  letters  which  precede  and  follow  it  form  a  compound 
articiilation. — R. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  were  sent  by  Major  Rawlinson  before  he  had 
made  the  changes  in  the  system  of  vowel  combinations,  detailed  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Note  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  transcription  of  the 
ancient  Persian  text  in  these  chapters  has  however  been  corrected  according  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  that  note;  but  as  some  uncertainty  appears  to  attach  to 
a  few  points,  such  as  the  choice  of  o  or  «•,  as  representing  the  X  and  M^, 
and  the  omisnon  or  inser^n  of  the  short  a,  any  irregularity  in  these  respects  is 
not  attributable  to  Major  Rawlinson.— Ed. 

t  Dahifoundm  cannot  signify  **  of  the  world,**  for  we  have  the  expressions 
**  khaha^dthiya  dah^undmy''  '<  khthdyaihiya  ahjfdjfd  bwmyd,^*  following  each  other 
in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxee. 
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Par.    2.     Thdiij9.    *Ddr(a)yavu8h     khshdyathiya :     (2)  Man4    pitd 
VSsbtdspa;  (3)  Vfishtispahyd />i<^f  Arsh*dma;  (4)  Arehdmaliy^  pitd 

Awydrdm(a)na;  (5)  Ariydrdm(a)naAy^f  pi^  ( )  (6)  Chishp'dish 

pitd  Hakhdmauish. 

(l)**Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  My  Father  (was)  Hystaspes;  (3)  of 
Hystaspes  the  father  (was)  Arsames ;  (4)  of  Arsames  the  Mher  (was) 
Ariyaiamnes ;  (5)  of  Ariyaramnes  the  father  (was  Teispes;)  (6)  of 
Teispes  the  &ther  (was)  Achsmenes." 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Darius  established  his  personal 
identity.  He  now  proceeds  to  narrative,  and  commences  each  divi- 
sion of  the  record  with  the  phrase,  "  Sajrs  Darius  the  King/*  a  mode 
of  speech  which  is  strictly  Biblical;  and  which  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  Pali  edicts  of  Asoca.  If  any  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  identification  of  thdtiya^  it  would  be  removed  by  our  finding 
the  term  replaced  in  the  Median  transcript  by  the  same  verb,  which 
in  other  passages  answers  to  the  various  forms  of  the  roots  thaha  and 
gavha,  both  signifying  to  "  say,'*  or  "  speak.'*  The  substantive  verb 
is  understood  in  all  the  clauses  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  omission  of 
CkUhpaish  in  the  fifth  sentence  can  hardly  be  explained,  but  as 
an  oversight  of  the  artist.  On  this  subject  and  on  the  orthography  of 
the  names  of  Hystaspes  and  Teispes,  see  the  first  note  to  the  Cuneiform 
text,  p.  xl. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Th^tiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathtya ;  (2)  ^t£^a^3rard^diya 
wayam  Hakhdmanishiyd  thahydmahya;  (3)  Hachd  "pmviyata 
amdUA  ama'hya;  (4)  Hachd  pruviyata  hyd  amdkham  tauma 
khBhAycUhiyd  dha. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  On  that  account  we  have  been  called 
Achfemenians ;  (3)  from  antiquity  we  have  been  xmsubdued,  (or  we 
have  descended);  (4)  from  antiquity  our  race  have  been  kings." 

Awahyarddiya,  "  on  that  account,"  refers  to  the  genealogy  given 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  the  royal  family  is  traced  up 
to  AchfiBmenes.  In  the  third  clause  amdtd  is  a  doubtful  word ;  the 
orthography  may  perhaps  be  addta  or  andtd.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
noun  or  participle  in  the  nom.  masc.  plur.  Remark  also  in  the  fourth 
clause  the  construction  of  hyd  amdkham  taumd,  "  qu89  nostrum  stlrps,** 
for  "  our  race,"  an  amplified  form  of  speech  which  is  very  common  in 
Zend ;  taumd,  although  in  the  singular,  may  very  possibly,  as  a  noun 
of  multitude,  agree  with  the  verb  dha  for  ahan,  in  the  plural 
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Par.  4.  (1)  Th»dtiyaDdr(a)yayu8bkh8bdyatbiya:   (2)  ][]|]|][  mani  tan- 

mAyd  tyiya  prawam  ^'^khshdyathijd  dha,    (3)  adam  navam  nilT 

(4)  dnyitdtar(a)nam  way  am  ilAM^yatlii"yd  dmahja. 

(1)  **Say8  Darius  the  King:— (2)  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  (8)  I  (am)  the  ninth,  9th ;  (4)  for  a  very 
long  time  we  have  been  kings." 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  division 
between  the  third  and  fourth  clauses.  The  expression  of  a  number, 
both  in  letters  and  figures  is  unusual,  and  the  construction,  there- 
fore, may  possibly  be  (3)  '^  I  am  the  ninth ;  (4)  for  nine  successive 
generations  we  have  been  kings."  I  must  add,  however,  in  support 
of  the  reading  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  that  the  Median  tran- 
script emplo3rs  a  single  ordinal  number  for  the  ninth,  and  that  the 
adverb  duvitdtar{a)namy  difficult  as  it  is  of  analysis,  will  rather 
imply  duration  of  time,  than  a  line  of  continuous  descent 


Par.  5.  (1)  ThdtiyaDdr(a)yavushkhsb^yathiya:  (2)  WathndAura- 
mazd"dha  adam  khshdyathi3ra  amiya;  (3)  Auramazdii  khshatram 
msaui  frdhara. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  {qwui 
*  I  have  become ')  king ;  (3)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire." 

I  translate  wcuknd  by  ''grace,*'  as  that  term  has  been  conse- 
crated by  usage  to  the  divine  influence  on  human  affisurs.  The 
word,  however,  strictly  signifies  "  will/'  or  "wish,"  with  which  terms, 
indeed,  it  is  etymologically  cognate. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Th"dtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya  :  (2)  Imd  dahydwa 
tyd  man^f  joo^tydisha;  (3)  washn^^d  Auramazddha  adamsham  khshd- 
yathiya  &ham:  (4)  Parsa,  Uti^q/a,  Bdhirush,  A"thur^  Arabdya, 
Mudrdya;  tyiya  darayahyd,  Sparda,  Yund;  Arming,  Kata^'patuka, 
Parthwa,  Zaraka,  Hariva,  Uwdrazmiya,  BakhtaruA,  Suffd&*,  Sa^'ka, 
Thatagush,  Harauwatish,  Maka;  (5)  fraharvam  dahydwa  ^Y. 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
fsdlen  into  my  hands,  (lit.  *  which  have  come  to  me/)  (3)  by  the  grace 

*  The  Caneiform  text  is  incorrect  nthis  pasaa  ge,  and  the  name  of  Oaddra 
may  be  certainly  read  between  Sugda  and  Saica, 
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of  Ormazd  I  hare  become  king  of  them  :  (4)  Persifti  Susianay  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  maritime  parts  of  (lit.  Mhose 
which  are  of  the  sea,')  Sparta  (and)  Ionia;  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  (Gandaria,)  the 
Sacs,  the  Sattagydes,  Arachotia,  (and)  the  Mecians ;  (5)  The  total 
amomit  (being)  twenty-one  countries." 

In  the  third  olanse  remark  the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  gen. 
plur.  shdm  united  to  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  Ist  pers.  adam.  The 
employment  of  these  adjuncts  is  so  frequent^  that  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  mention  at  once  such  as  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  1st 
pers.  sing,  instr.  gen.  or  dat.  maiya;  ace.  mdm;  abl.  mo.  2nd  pers. 
sing,  instr.  gen.  or  dat.  taiya  or  taya,  Srd  pers.  masc.  and  fem.  sing, 
inst.  gen.  or  dat.  tJaya;  aoc.  shim*;  maj9c.  and  fem.  plur.  instr.  gen. 
or  dat.  shdm;  aco.  shish(y)  and  neut.  ace.  plur.  adish'Y,  (?) 

In  the  fourth  clause,  containing  the  geographical  names,  I  imagine 
tyiya  darayahyd,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  countries  of  Sparda  and 
Yuna,  the  expression  in  this  passage  immediately  preceding  those 
titles,  while  at  Persepolis  it  follows  them. 

In  the  fifth  clause,  fraharvam  appears  to  be  a  neuter  nominative, 
and  the  numerals  which  are  very  indistinctly  marked  upon  the  rock, 
are  probably  ^Y  rather  than  ^Y, 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thdiiym  Ddr(a)**yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Imd  dahyjlwa 
tyd  mand  patiy^u^;  (3)  washnd  Au**ramazddha  mand  badak^ 
dhat& ;  (4)  mand  bdjim  abaratd.  (5)  TyaHtAiBm  hachdma  '^'athahya, 
khshapawd  rauchapatiwd,  awa  akunav(a)yatd. 

(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
come  into  my  hands,  (lit.  *  to  me')  ;  (8)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they 
have  become  subject  to  me ;  (4)  they  have  brought  tribute  to  me. 
(5)  That  which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  it  has  been  performed  (by  them.)" 


*  The  orthography  of  such  words  as  tyiahifftiy  avadoihimy  &c.,  proves  that  the 
subjoined  pronoons  cannot  commence  with  a  vowel,  althongh  if  the  m  and  sh 
were  brought  in  contact  in  words  like  adamthdm^  khthatramf  Mim,  &c,  we 
tthould  expect  from  the  genius  of  the  language  that  the  first  consonant  would  be 
elided. 

t  This  pronoun  is  exceedingly  doubtful;  it  only  occurs  in  two  words,  ipddish^ 
»nd  nifodithy  the  Utter  of  which,  unless  there  were  a  short  a  before  the  dental, 
would,  I  imagme,  be  written  nidish. 
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The  oonstrnction  throughout  this  paragraph  is  safficiently  simple; 
but  in  the  fifth  clause,  I  may  observe,  that  I  restore  tyashdm  rather 
than  yathdikdm^  which  occurs  in  the  following  paragraph,  as  the 
co-relative  in  this  passage  is  the  neuter  demonstrative  awa;  and  that 
the  employment  of  the  imperf.  aku'nav{a)y(Ud  as  a  complement  to 
the  passive  aorist  atkakya,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  strict  gram- 
matical propriety.  Khshapawd  rav/ikapcUiwd  I  consider  to  be  used 
for  Jchthapamwd  rauchampatiwd,  the  particle  pati,  which  is  here 
employed  as  a  postposition,  requiring  to  be  joined  to  an  accusative. 
The  final  syllable  of   these  words    is    the   copulative    conjunction 

(Sans.  ^. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Tkdtiya  Dilr(a)yavu8h  '^khshdyathiya :  (2)  Atara  irad 
dahydwa,  martiya  hya  agatd  dha,  awam  u*'bartam  abaram. 
(3)  Hya  arika  dha,  awam  ufrastam  aparasam.  (4)  Washn^,  Aura- 
mazdd^a  imd  dahydwa  tyand  mand  ddtd  apriydya.  (5)  Yathdshifm 
Aochdma  athah^ya,  awathd  akunav(a)yatd. 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Within  these  countries  whoever  was 
of  the  true  faith  (?)  him  have  1  cherished  and  protected,  (lit.  •  well 
cherbhed  I  have  cherished').  (3)  Whoever  was  a  heretic,  (?)  him  I 
have  rooted  out  entirely,  (lit.  *  well  destroyed  I  have  destroyed ').  (6) 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  countries,  from  what  (time  they  were) 
given  to  me,  (or  *  therefore  being  given  to  me,')  have  rejoiced.  (6)  As 
to  them  it  has  been  ordered,  (lit.  *  Mid,')  by  me,  thus  has  it  been  done 
(by  them.)" 

The  antithesis  in  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph  is  of  much 
assistance  in  pointing  out  the  construction,  but  the  peculiar  appli- 
cation of  the  terms  a^d  and  ai*ika,  must  remain  for  the  present  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  I  will  here  only  observe,  that  the  epithets  are 
evidently  used  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  the  one  in  a  good, 
the  other  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that  tkey  probably  refer  to  some  reli- 
gious schism  which  divided  the  empire.  The  tautological  construction 
in  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  is  also  remarkable,  but  can  hardly,  I 
think,  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  intensity  to  the 
expression.  In  the  fifth  clause,  if  tyand  be  the  ablative  sing.,  and 
standing  for  asmdt,  as  in  aniyand  for  aniyasmdt,  we  must  suppose  the 
relative  pronoun  to  refer  to  time ;  but  we  have  also  the  pronominal 
instrumental  in  nd,  in  the  phrase  kadd  and  kdrd  Pdrsd,  and  the  word 

may  very  possibly  therefore  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  m^,  or  as 

a  derivative  from  W^  «f  • 
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Par.  9.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)jayu6h  khshdjathtya ;  (2)  ^oramasdd 
'hnana  kbsbatfam  frdbara.  (3)  Auramazddmaiya  npast^m  abara 
jAiA  ima  khshatfam  '^o^raya.  (4)  Wasbnd  Auramazddba  ima 
kbsbatram  ddraydmija. 

(1)  ^'  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

(3)  Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me  until  I  have  gained  this  empire. 

(4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  empire." 

Remark  in  the  third  clause  that  addraya,  if  that  restoration  be 
correct,  must  be  in  the  1st  pars.,  and  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
represent  the  aorist  of  the  tenth  class.     Addraya  in  other  passages  is 

for  V^K^^  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  active  imperfect. 


Par.  10.  (1)  TYi^tiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya  :  (2)  Ima  tyamand 
kartam  pruwa  ydthd  khsh^^yof^iya  abavam.  (3)  Kabuji3ra  ndma, 
Kuraush  putra,  amdkham  taumdy^^f,  hutoa*  pruwama  idd  khshd* 
yathiya  dha.  (4)  Awabyd  Kabujiyahyd  hr^^d  Bardiya  ndma  dha; 
(5)  bamdtd  hampitd  Kabujiyahyd.  (6)  Paadwa  Ka"6t(/tya  awam 
Bardiyam  awdja.  (7)  Yathd  Kabujiya  Bardiyam  awdja  kdra- 
hy^^  az(a)dd  abava  tya  Bardiya  awajata.  (8)  Pasdwa  Kabujiya 
Mudrdyam  ^ashiyavn.  (9)  Yathd  Kabujiya  Mudrdyam  ashiyava, 
pasdwa  kdra  arika  abava.  (10)  "Pewrfwa  daraug  dahyauwd 
wasiya  abava,  utd  Pdrsiya  uta  Mddaiya  ut'^^f  aniyduwd  da- 
hyaushuwd. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  before  I 
became  king.  (3)  (He  who  was)  named  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  (4)  There  was  of  that  Cam- 
byses  a  brother  named  Bardius;  (5)  he  was  of  the  same  fiither  and 
mother  as  Cambyses.  (6)  Afterwards  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius. 
(7)  When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius  the  troubles  of  the  state  ceased 
which  Bardius  had  excited.  (?)  (8)  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Egypt.  (9)  When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  then  the  state 
became  heretical.  (10)  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land, 
both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces." 

The  restoration  of  pruwa  in  the  second  clause  is  doubtful,  and 
as  the  events  which  Darius  proceeds  to  record  do  not  refer  to  his  own 
actions,  the  interpretation  even  which  I  have  given  to  the  sentence 

*  The  raetoration  of  huwa  in  the  Cuneiform  text  has  been  omitted  throngh  an 
oversight. 
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appears  to  be  hardly  applicable.  In  the  fifteenth  paragraph,  how- 
ever,  clause  second,  there  is,  I  think,  the  complement  to  the  present 
expression.  In  the  one  case,  the  monarch  describes  the  events  pre- 
ceding his  accession  to  the  throne;  in  the  other,  those  which  fol- 
lowed it. 

In  the  fourth  sentence,  hamdtd  kampUd,  answering  to  the  Greek 
SfwiAffTpiosy  Sfumarpios,  are  used  as  nouns  substantive,  and  the  name  of 
Cambysee,  accordingly,  is  in  the  genitive  case. 

The  seventh  sentence  cannot  be  rendered  with  any  certainty, 
owing  to  the  blank  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-second  line. 
Azadd,  (if  that  reading  be  correct,)  is,  I  think,  an  adverb,  and  tya  is 
the  accus.  neut  of  the  relative  pronoun  governed  by  awajata,  so  that 
a  neuter  substantive  would  appear  to  have  been  lost  after  kdrahyd; 
atoajata,  however,  itself  is  a  word  of  considerable  difiicnlty,  both 
etymologically  and  grammatically,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  its 
signification  with  any  confidence^. 

In  the  tenth  clause  remark  that  wdsiya  although  strictly  an  adverb, 
appears  to  be  employed  as  an  adjective.  The  nouns  which  form  the 
complement  of  this  sentence  are  all  placed  in  the  locative  case. 

Par.  11.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  T&'^sdwa  f 
marti3ra  Magush  dha,  Qaumita  ndma.  (3)  Huwa  udapataUi  hachd 
Pishi'^ytfuwdd^yd,  Arakadrish  nima  kauf,  hachd  awadasha.  (4)  Vi- 
yakhnahya  mdh^y^f  /!!  rauchabbh,  thakatd  aha,  yadiya  ndapa- 
tatd,  huwa  kdrahyd  awathd  '•aduruji3ra:  (5)  ''Adam  Bardiya 
amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putfa,  Kabujiyahyd  br**dtd.*'  (6)  Pasdwa  kdra 
haruwa  hamitriya  abava.  (7)  Hachd  Kabujiyd  abiya  awam 
*'ashi3rava,  utd  Pdrsa,  utd  Mdda,  utd  aniyd  dahydwa.  (8)  Khsha- 
tram  huwa  ^'agarbdyatd.  (9)  Garmapadahya  mdhyd  HHY  raucha- 
bish,  thakdtd  dha,  awathd  khsha^Hram  agarbdyatd.  (10)  Pasdwa 
Kabujiya  uwdmarshiyush  amariyatd. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Afterwards  there  was  a  certain  man,  a 
Bfagian,  named  Gromates.    (3)  He  arose  from  Pissiachddd,  the  moun- 

*  It  is  very  possible  that  tffa  may  be  used  in  this  passage  as  a  coDJanctioD,  and 
that  awajaia  may  represent  the  imperfect  of  a  neater  Terb.  The  ftujt,  indeed, 
of  an  impostor  shortly  afterwards  appearing,  who  personated  the  son  of  Gyros, 
would  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  passage  meant,  "  When  Cambyses  had  slain 
Bardius,  the  State  was  in  ignorance  as  to  what  had  become  of  him;**  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  most  confess,  that  I  cannot  find  any  suitable  etymology  either  for 
ax{a)dd  or  awajaia.  The  expknation  of  these  terms  will  be  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Tocabulary. 
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tain's  name  Aracadrea,  from  thence.  (4)  On  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Viyakhna,  then  it  was,  as  he  arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  falsely  de- 
clared :--(6)  *  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambysea.' 
(0)  Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious.  (7)  From  Cambyses  it 
went  over  to  that  (Bardius),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces. (8)  He  seized  the  empire.  (9)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month 
of  Grarmapada,  then  it  was  he  thus  seized  the  empire,  (or  assumed  the 
crown.)  (10)  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure  his  (misfortunes)^ 
died." 

Clause  second.  '  I  always  translate  ]  martii/a,  *^  a  certain  man.""  It 
is  strictly  "one  man,'*  the  f  being  the  numeral  of  unity,  and  the 
expression  appears,  I  think,  to  be  generally  used  in  a  depreciative 
sense.  Clause  third.  The  construction  in  these  local  descriptions 
which  occur  in  nearly  every  paragraph  is  singularly  naked  and  abrupt. 
Arakadrish  ndma  hauf,  "  the  hill  named  Aracadres,"  is  plaoed  in  the 
nominative,  and  the  ablative  signification  is  then  given  by  the  addition 
of  an  adverb  of  place  united  to  a  preposition  and  inflected  with  a 
suffix,  which  is  no  doubt  allied  to  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  case. 

Clause  fourth.  In  expressing  the  dates,  raucfuiy  "  a  day,"  is  always 
put  in  the  plural  to  agree  with  the  numerals  which  precede  it,  and 
which  probably,  as  in  Sanskrit,  are  only  declined  in  that  number.  It 
b  difficult  at  the  same  time,  to  say  whether  rauckahish  may  be  in  the 
instr.,  or  the  dat.  case.  According  to  Sanskrit  analogy  we  should 
suppose  the  former;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  distinction  between  the 
inflexions  in  aibish  and  ahish,  and  as  the  one  is  certainly  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  instrumental  case,  I  am  inclined  to  ajssign  the  other  to 
the  dative. 

In  this  sentence,  also,  we  must  remark  the  employment  of  yadiya, 

a  word  which  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  vfi^,  "  if,"  and  which  is 
used  in  all  other  passages  in  a  conditional  sense;  here,  however,  yadiya 
must  either  be  a  mere  copulative  conjunction,  the  construction  being 
"  then  it  was  that  he  arose;  to  the  state  he  tbus  falsely  declared  f  or 
the  entire  passage  forming  but  one  sentence,  yadiya  may  be  rendered 
by  "  since,"  or  "  as,"  and  the  translation  may  be  that  which  I  have 
given  in  the  text.  Uddpatatd,  I  must  add,  is  certainly  the  imperfect 
tense  and  not  the  past  participle,  and  adurujiya  is  the  Srd  pers. 
aorist  of  a  compound  verb,  the  temporal  augment  preceding  the  par- 
ticle instead  of  being  attached  to  the  root. 

In  the  last  clause,  uwdmarshiyttsh  is  a  verbal  noun,  signifying 
literally,  "not  enduring  himself."  Perhaps  we  might  say  idiomati- 
cally for  uwdmarsktyush  am{a)riyatd,  "  he  died  in  his  wrath." 
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Par.  12.  (1)  Thdtija  ^Ddr(a)jayii8h  khshdyathiya:  (2)  Aita 
Idishatram,  tja  Qaamdta  hya  Magosh  ddin^d  Kabojiyam,  aita 
khfihatram  haohd  pravijrata  arndkham  taumdy^  A^'hsk,  (3)  Pasdwa 
Oaumita  hya  Magosh  ddind  Kabujiyam  ntd  Pdrsam,  nia  ^^Mddam, 
nt&a,my&  dahydwa;  hawa  ayasta  a^^p(a)8hiyain  akut^;  (4)  ha- 
^Va  khfihiyathiya  abava. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  That  crown,  (or  empire,)  of  which 
Gromatefl,  the  Msgian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  crown  had  been  in 
our  family  from  the  olden  time.  (3)  After  Gromates,  the  Magian,  had 
dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  dependent 
provincefl^  he  did  according  to  his  desire,  (?)  (4)  he  became  king." 

In  the  second  clanse  remark  the  repetition  of  aita  khshatram  for 
the  mere  sake  of  perspicuity,  an  involyed  period  being  particularly 
dista£teful  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
khthearam,  signify  ^  royalty"  in  the  abstract,  or  whether  it  may  not 
rather  denote  the  chhatra,  or  "  parasol  of  empire,**  a  term  that  was 
appUed  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric  to  the  kingly  condition,  as  we  employ 
in  English,  in  the  same  sense,  the  symbolical  expressions  of  ''the 

^vown,"  or  ''  sceptre."  The  word  adma,  (probably  fV  to  possess,  with 
the  negative  particle  and  a  oonjugational  suffix),  gorems  a  double 
aoousatire. 

The  construction  of  the  third  clause  is  doubtful.  The  sentence 
may  perhaps  be  required  to  be  divided,  the  translation  being  "  after- 
wards Gomates,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia, 
and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces — he  did  according  to  his  desire  f 
but  I  prefer  the  reading  given  in  the  text,  as  the  defection  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  the  Magian  has  been  already  noticed.  The  con- 
cluding phrase,  also,  of  the  sentence  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty, 
for  although  ayasta  can  be  shown  by  other  examples  to  be  a  prepo- 
sition governing  the  accusative  case,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can 
signify  ''according  to;"  and  the  etymology,  also,  which  I   would 

assign  to  uwdip(a)shiyam  (W,  "own,"  and  a  verbal  noun  from 
^vni,  "to  obtain,"  used  in  the  desiderative  form)  is  exceedingly 
uncertain*;  akutd  is  for  akutUd,  as  akumd  stands  for  akunmd. 

*  I  rather  think  that  the  tme  signification  of  the  third  clause  must  be,  "  After 
Gomatee,  the  Magian,  had  diBpoeeessed  Gambytee  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the 
other  provinces,  he  aeUd  with  JUi  own  tribe  i**  for  the  allasion  would  appear  to  be 
to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Achsemenians  to  the  Magians;  and  ajfotia 
in  other  passages  certainly  means,  "  together  with.**  I  shall  return  to  this  diffi- 
cult passage  in  the  vocabulary,  under  the  head  of  wffdip{a)skiyam. 
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Par.  13.  (1)  TMtiya  Ddr(a)yayu8h  khebdyathiya :  (2)  Niya  dba 
martiya  ^lytL  Parsa^  niya  Mdda,  niya  am^khain  tanmdyd  kaeh- 
ohiya,  hya  awam  GFaa*^£iam  tyam  Magum  khBhatram  ditam 
chakhriyd.  (3)  Kdrashim  hachd  darshamal  a'Harsa.  (4)  Kdram 
wasiya  awdjaniyd,  hya  paianam  Bardiyam  addnd,  awahyar^diya 
kdram  awdjaniyd.  (5)  "Mdtyamdm  kbshandsdtiya  tya  adam 
niya  Bard"iya  amiya,  hya  KuraoBh  putra."  (6)KaBhchiya  niya 
adarshanaush;  (7)  chisbchiya  thastan^iya  pariya  Oaumdtam  tjram 
Ma^m,  yitA  adam  arasam.  (8)  Pasdwa  adam  Ania'hnazddm 
patiydyabiya;  (9)  Auramazddmaiya  npastdm  abara.  (10)  Bdgayd- 
daisb  ^dhyd  /  rancbabieh,  thakaUi  dha,  awatbd  adam  hadd  kama- 
naibish  martiyaibi'^sb  awam  Ganmdtam  tyam  Magum  aw^janam, 
ut^  tyisbiya  fratamd  mar'Hiyd  anusbiyd  dhatd.  (11)  Sik^nwatish 
n4md  didd,  Nisdya  nd'^d  dahydnsb  Mddaiya,  awadaebim  awd- 
janam;  (12)  klisbatramshim  adam  ddinam.  (13)  Wa'^sbnd  Aura- 
mazddha  adam  kbsbdyatbiya  abavam;  (14)  Aoramazdd  kbsbatram 
mand  fr'^dbara. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:— -(2)  There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian, 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  oppose  that  Go- 
mates,  the  Magian,  possessed  of  the  crown.  (3)  The  state  feared  to 
renst  him.  (4)  He  would  frequently  address  the  state,  which  knew 
the  old  Bardius,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  (saying,) 

(6)  (*  Beware)  lest  it  regard  me,  as  if  I  were  not  Bardius,  the  son  of 
Cyrus.'    (6)  (There  was)  not  any  one  bold  enough  (to  oppose  him  ;) 

(7)  every  one  (was)  standing  (obediently)  round  Gomates,  the  Magian, 
until  I  arrived.  (8)  Then  I  abode  in  tiie  worship  of  Ormazd ;  (9) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (10)  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month 
Bdgayddish,  Uien  it  was,  with  the  men  (who  were  my)  well-wishers,  I 
thus  slew  that  Gromates,  the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men  who  were  his 
followers.  (11)  The  fort  named  Slctachotes  in  the  district  of  Media, 
named  Nisea,  there  I  slew  him;  (12)  I  dispossessed  him  of  the 
empbe.  (13)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king ;  (14)  Ormazd 
granted  me  the  sceptre.** 

Throughout  this  paragraph  the  constmotion  is  embarrassed; 
chakkriyd,  in  the  second  clause,  I  suppose  to  be  the  potential  for 
chdkhriydty  from  a  root,  chakkra,  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  ^W,  for  the 
elongation  of  the  final  vowel  will  hardly  admit  of  our  identifying  the 
word  with  any  of  the  reduplicate  forms  of  f* 

Clause  three.  In  karashim  hachd  darshama  atarsct,  the  literaT 
translation  seems  to  be,  'Hbe  state  him  from  opposing  feared;"  dat^ 
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^hama  is  probably  from  darshamas,  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the 
declension  of  this  verbal  noun. 

The  fourth  clause  contains  the  difficult  word  awdjaniyd,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  initial  augment,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the 
potential  of  the  ninth  class;  awahyarddiya,  "on  that  account/'  refers 
apparently  to  the  acquaintance  which  the  nation  generally  possessed 
of  the  person  of  Smerdis,  and  kdram  awdjaniyd  is  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity*. 

Clause  five.  Mdtya  occurs  frequently  as  a  prohibitory  particle 
employed  with  the  present  subjunctiye.  Khshandsdtiya,  must  be,  I 
think,  the  drd  pers.  rather  than  the  2nd,  and  tya  appears  in  this 
passage  to  be  used  as  a  mere  conjunction  like  the  Latin  "quod.*' 

The  following  sentence,  kcuhchiya  niya  adarshanaush,  is  literally, 
"  any  one  not  dared,**  and  in  the  seventh  clause  I  can  discover  no 
suitable  explanation  for  thastaniya,  but  that  of  the  present  participle, 
the  substantive  verb  being  understood. 

In  the  eigh&  clause,  pcUiydvahiya  is  of  questionable  etymology, 
but  it  certainly  represents  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperf., 
and  in  the  ninth  clause,  Bdgayddaish  is  the  gen.  case  of  a  masc.  theme 
in  i. 

Clause  eleven.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  local  descriptions 
the  preliminary  names  are  invariably  put  in  the  nom.  case;  dahydush 
and  didd  being  fem.  nouns,  the  adjective  ndmd  is  also  in  that  gender 
to  agree  with  them.  Mddaiya  is  the  locative  used  perhaps  in  this 
passage  for  the  genitive. 

In  clause  twelve,  remark  that  as  adina  governs  a  double  accu- 
sative, the  pronoun  shim  is  appended  to  khshatram,  instead  of  shiya. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Khshatram 
tya  hachd  amAkham  ta^m&yd  pardbartam  dha,  awa  adam  patipa- 
dam  akunavam.  (3)  Adamshim  gith**wd  awdstdyam.  (4)  Yathd 
pruwamachiya^  awathd  adam  akunavam.  (5)  Ayad(a)n^d  tyd 
Gaumdta  hya  Magush  viyaka,  adam  niyatrdrayam.  (6)  Kdrahyd 
abi^charish  gaithdmchd  mdniyamoh^  vlthabishc^  tyddish  Oau- 
mdta  hya  ^Magush  adind.  (7)  Adam  kdram  gdthwd  awdstdyam, 
PdrsamcAd,  Midamc^*^^,  utd  aniyi   dahydwa.     (8)  Yathd  pruwa- 

*  Awahyarddiya  will  be  found  in  other  passages  to  refer  to  the  following,  rather 
than  to  the  preceding  clause,  and  the  translation  therefore  may  be,  "  He  would 
ftreqoently  addrees  the  state,  (or  the  troops,)  which  knew  the  old  Bardius  :**  To 
the  effect,  ^'  He  would  address  the  state  lest  it  should  regard  me,**  &o.,  &c 

z  2 
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machiya  awathd  adam  tya  pardbarta^  patiydbaram.  (9)  Washn^ 
Aaramzaddha  ima  adam  akunavam.  (10)  Adam  hamatakhg^tyg 
*^£iA  vltham  tydm  amdkliam  gdthwd  awdstiyam.  (11)  Yathd 
^Tuwamachit/a  ^^awathd  adam  hamatakhshiya,  washnd  Auramaz- 
ddha,  yathd  Oaam^ta  hya  Mo^t^^^sh  vYtham  ty^m  amdkham  niya 
pardbara. 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  The  crown  that  had  been  wrested 
from  our  race,  that  I  recovered.  (3)  I  established  it  firmly.  (4)  Like 
my  ancestor  (Cyrus?)  thus  I  did.  (5)  The  rites  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited.  (6)  I  reinstituted  for  the  state 
the  sacred  chaunts  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and  (confided  them)  to 
the  &milies  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  those  (offices). 
(7)  I  firmly  established  the  kingdom,  both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the 
other  provinces.  (8)  Like  my  predecessor  (Cyrus  ?)  thus  I  restored 
that  which  had  been  taken  away.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  did 
this.  (10)  I  laboured  until  I  had  firmly  established  our  fiunily.  (11) 
Like  my  ancestor  (Cyrus?)  thus  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
(in  order)  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  might  not  (or  did  not)  supersede 
our  fiimily." 

This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  paragraph  which  occurs  in  the 
Behistun  Inscriptions.  Of  several  of  the  most  important  words  the 
orthography  is  doubtful;  of  others  the  etymology  is  almost  impe> 
netrable,  and  the  construction,  moreover,  in  some  parts  renders  the 
division  into  sentences,  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment.  I  am 
compelled,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  more  elaborate  commentary  than 
usual. 

Clause  two.  Fatipadam  is  no  doubt  from  nfiTOJ,  "  to  restore," 
but  the  Cuneiform  word  can  hardly  be  a  participle.  It  is  more  likely 
a  verbal  adjective  formed  by  the  simple  affix  in  a  added  to  the 
root;  awa  patipadam*  I  consider  to  be  in  the  ace.  neuter  to  agree 
with  khshatram. 

Clause  three.     Odthwd,  I  suppose  to  be  the  instr.  sing,  of  a  masc 

theme  in  u,  derived  from  the  root  ITU,  "  to  stay,"  or  "  stand,"  and 
used  adverbially ;  I  translate  it  accordingly  '^ firmly;'*  but  the  iden- 
tification at  the  same  time  is  far  from  certain.  Stdya  in  the  com- 
pound verb  awdstdyam,  is  probably  the  causal  form  of  std,  for  the 

Sanskrit  ^TTW. 

*  Perhmps  this  word  should  rather  be  written  paHpadmOy  being  formed  from 
the  compound  root  nflflff  with  the  Unadi  a£Sx  in  j^. 
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Claase  four.  Pruwamachiya  is  another  very  difficult  word.  I 
merely  suggest  the  derivation  of  pruwa,  "  before,"  ma  (ablat.)  for 

maty  and  the  indefinite  particle  chii/a  (for  f^^),  the  signification 
being  "  one  before  me,"  that  is,  "  my  ancestor "  or  "  predecessor." 
The  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that  ckii/a  or  chit  gives  an  inde- 
finite signification,  whereas  the  allusion  would  appear  to  be  to  the  par- 
ticular precedent  of  Persian  delivery  from  the  Median  yoke  by  Cyrus 
the  Great  I  must  add,  that  the  orthography  also  is  doubtful.  The 
word  may  perhaps  be  read  in  the  three  several  passages  where  it  occurs, 

prutffamadiya,  and  in  that  case,  I  would  compound  it  of  ^,  "  an 

ancestor,"  and  ^^m,  "mine."  Whichever  explanation  may  be  pre- 
ferred, a  verb  would  appear  to  be  understood;  the  literal  construction 

being  "  as  my  ancestor  did,  thus  I ." 

Of  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses,  I  confess  my  rendering  to  be  little 
better  than  conjectural;  ayad{a)nd  is  certainly  the  aco.  plur.  of  a 
fem.  theme  in  a,  for  the  relative  tyd  which  follows  will  alone  admit 
of  that  explanation ;  but  unless  the  initial  letter  be  an  unmeaning 

prosthesis,  (which  I  greatly  doubt,)  and  yad(a)na  be  allied  to  ^9 
I  know  of  no  possible  etymology.  Viyaka  is  evidently  the  imperfect 
of  a  verb  compounded  of  vi,  and  a  theme  of  the  2nd  class  commencing 
with  k,  but  I  cannot  find  any  suitable  correspondent  in  Sanskrit; 
niyatrdrayam  also  is  of  equal  obscurity.  I  question  if  the  verb  can 
possibly  be  formed  of  ftPRf,  "restraining,"  and  the  causal  form  of 
^,  "  to  go,"  for  the  temporal  augment  would  then  precede  the  com- 
pound. The  etymology  would  appear  to  be  the  particle  f^  prefixed 
to  the  imperfect  of  a  root  ^  conjugated  in  the  tenth  class,  bnt  the 
Sanskrit  ofiers  no  such  equivalent.  If  the  reading  were  niyapdrayam, 
(and  the  mutilation  of  the  rock  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  if  the  character  be  ^  or  S),  I  should  refer  the  word 

to  the  root  ^  (mi^lOl),  "  to  protect,"  or  "  nourish,"  and  the  whole 
construction  of  the  sentence  would  require  in  consequence  to  be 
altered.  The  translation,  indeed,  which  I  should  then  give  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  clauses  would  be,  "The  rites  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  interdicted,  I  protected  for  the  state,  entrusting  both  the 
sacred  chaunts,  and  the  performing  of  worship,  to  the  families  which 
Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  those  offices." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  kdrahyd,  which  appears  to 
be  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative  may  belong  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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clauses^  and  tlie  point  is  of  no  great  conseqnenoe.  Of  more  importiuoe 
is  it  to  ascertain  the  signification  of  the  following  term  abicfutruh.  If 
that  reading  be  correct,  I  can  suggest  no  other  grammatical  condition 
for  the  word  than  that  of  the  nom.  sing,  of  a  verbal  noun  in  i;  but 
neither  will  the  signification  of  "  deceiving,"  or  "  conjuring,"  which 
belongs  to  the  Sanskrit  vfk^R,  ^PP^J  ^  ^^  passage,  nor  (although 
such  a  construction  is  common  in  Zend,)  is  the  verbal  noun  in  any 
other  passage  of  the  inscriptions  that  I  am  aware  of  used  for  the 
imperfect  or  the  participle. 

Gaithdmchdf  mdniyamchd,  are  certainly  n'buns  in  the  ace.  case  in 
apposition  with  each  other,  and  vithahishckd  (distinguished  from  the 
itistr.  vithaibish-cha,)  is,  I  think,  the  dative  plural  of  viiha,  "a  family," 
or  "  tribe,"  with  the  same  copulative  suffix.  Tyddish,  also,  is  the 
relative  pron.  in  the  ace.  fom.  plur.  to  agree  with  viihd,  "  the  families,** 
united,  I  think,  to  the  ace.  plur.  neut.  of  the  suffixed  pronoun,  refer- 
ring to  gavthdm  and  mdniyam,  which  as  inanimate  objects  require  that 
gender;  the  double  accusative  contained  in  this  word  is  governed  by 
cuiina,  and  the  close  of  the  sentence  is  sufficiently  plain. 

I  have  thus  noticed  the  chief  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  clauses.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  trans- 
lation, in  its  present  shape,  worthy  of  little  or  no  confidence,  and  the 
construction,  moreover,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  employment  of 
the  term  abicluirith,  is  so  extremely  unsatisfactory,  that  I  fun  half 
inclined  to  suspect  an  error  of  inscription  upon  the  rock.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  letter  ^Y  to  have  been  omitted  in  this  word  abicharish 
by  an  oversight  of  the  artist,  the  true  reading  being  aJbicharahith,  the 
construction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  I  would  then  translate, 
"  The  rites  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  interdicted,  I  restored  to 
the  servants  of  the  state,  both  the  sacred  chaunts  and  the  divine 
worship,  and  to  those  families  (I  committed  them)  which  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  their  offices,"  or  more  simply  in  the 
latter  part,  ^'both  the  sacred  chaunts  and  the  divine  worship  (I 
restored)  to  the  tribes  (or  the  people  generally)  whom  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  deprived  of  them." 

Vithabishchdf  I  must  add,  is  a  doubtful  orthography,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  a  construction  which  would  thus  place  a  dative 
plural  in  the  same  copulative  category  with  singular  accusatives*;  but 
if  the  wanting  letter  in  vitkabi8h{'-)d  be  not  jP-^  I  can,  L  confess, 
conjecture  no  other  possible  restoration. 

*  Vithabishcha  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  to  be  connected  immediately  with 
abicharabish,  the  noun  being  in  each  instance  in  the  dative  plural. 
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In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  olanses,  hamatakhshiya  is  the  Ist  pers. 
sing,  of  the  middle  imperf.,  and  ahunavam  and  pardhara^  notwith* 
standing  that  they  follow  particles  and  have  thus  a  conditional  or  sub- 
junctiye  signification,  are  placed  in  the  same  tense  of  the  indicative 
mood,  for  the  subjunctive  imperfect  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions appears  to  have  been  only  used  to  convey  an  optative  signi- 
fication. 

Par.  15.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr{a)yavush  khMyathnyn,:  (2)  Ima  tya 
adam  akunavam  pasdwa  yathd  khshdyathiya  abavam. 

(1)  "^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  This  is  what  I  did  after  that  I  became 
king.'' 

'    I  suppose  ima,  **  this,"  to  refer  particularly  to  the  acts  described  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

Par.  16.  (1)  Thdiiffa  ''Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya:  (2)  Yathi  adam 
Gaumdtam  tyam  Magum  aw4;anafii,^^^sdway  martiya,  Atrina  ndma, 
Upadarmahyd  putra  huwa  udapataM;  (3)  Uw(yai?*j&  kdrahyd 
awatha  athaha:  (4)  ''Adam  Vtoajaiyvk  khsh^yathiya  amiya.** 
(5)  Fasdufa  Uwa^ijA  hamitriyd  abava;  (6)  abiya  awam  Atfinam 
ashiyava;  (7)  huwa  khshdyathiya  '^abava  Uwajaiya.  (8)  Uta  f 
martiya  Bdbiruviyay  Naditabira  ndma,  Aina  -  -  -  -  h^d  putra, 
huwa  ndapatatd.  (9)  Bdbirauwa  kdram  awathd  adurujiya,  (10)  Adam 
Nab^^ikadrachara  amiya^  hya  Nabunitahyd  putra.  (11)  Pasdwa 
kdra  hya  Bdbiruviya  "^haruwa  abiya  awam  Naditabiram  'ashiyava. 
(12)  Bdbirush  hamitriya  abava.  (13)  Kh**8hatram  tya  Bdbirauwa 
huwa  agarbdyatd. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  When  I  had  slain  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  then  a  certain  man,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he 
arose ;  (3)  to  the  state  of  Sunana  he  thus  said :  (4)  '  I  am  king  of 
Snsiana.'    (6)  Then  the  Snsians  became  rebellious;  (6)  they  went 
over  to  that^trines ;  (7)  he  became  King  of  Susiana.    (8)  And  a  cer- 
tain man,  a  Babylonian,  named  Naditabirus  the  son  of  .£na  ••••••, 

he  arose.  (9)  The  state  of  Babylonia  he  thus  wisely  addressed,  (10) 
(saying), '  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  sun  of  Nabonidus.'  (11)  Then 
ihe  entire  Babylonian  state  went  over  to  that  Naditabirus.  (12)  Ba- 
bylon revolted  (or  became  rebellious.)  (13)  He  seized  the  government 
of  Babylonia." 

In  the  third  clause,  Uwajaiya  is  the  locative  used  for  the  genitive, 
and  kdrahyd  is  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative.    In  geogn4>hical 
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names,  indeed,  we  almost  invariably  find  this  substitution  of  the  loca- 
tive for  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  is  nnder  any  oircnmstanoes^  of 
ezceedin^y  rare  employment. 

Clause  five.  Remark  the  orthographical  distinction  between  the 
locative  Uwajaiyh,  with  the  palatal  in  the  first  form,  and  the  ethnic 
title  Uwajiydy  where  the  adjectival  suffix  in  iya  is  added  to  the  theme, 
and  the  palatal  takes  the  second  form  in  consequence.  The  final 
elongation  in  this  word  and  in  hamUriyd  marks  the  nom.  plur.  repre- 
senting the  Sanskrit  ^rn 

Clause  eight.  Babiruviya  is  the  ethnic  title  formed  with  the 
adjectival  suffix  in  iya  appended  to  a  theme  in  u;  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  case  of  the  8rd  declension. 

Clause  nine.  Bdhirauwa  is  the  locative  of  a  masc.  theme  in  u  used 
for  the  genitive,  and  adurujiya  is  made  to  govern  kdram  in  the  ace. 
instead  of  in  the  genitive,  (substitnted  for  the  dative,)  which  is  the  usual 
construction.  The  locative  (for  the  genitive)  preceding  the  object  of 
the  verb  in  this  passage,  the  relative  pronoun  is  not  required.  Had 
the  object  been  placed  first,  we  should  have  had  kdram  tyam  Bdbi- 
rauwoy  as  we  have  hhshatram  tya  BaJbirauwa  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  paragraph. 

Par.  17.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdya^Hhiya:  (2)  Pas&wa 
adam  frdishayam  Uwajam;  (3)  huwa*  Atrina  basta  dnayatd  abiya 
md^m,     (4)  Adamshim  awdjanam. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  sent  to  Susiana;  (3)  thai 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a  prisoner,  (lit. '  bound.'}    (4)  I  slew  him.'' 

Clause  two.  Frcnsh(a)ya,  "  to  send,"  (Sans.  mW  ^"■iflc,)  governs 
an  accusative  in  this  passage,  without  the  introduction  of  abiya.  The 
restoration  of  the  third  clause  is  doubtful.  In  the  reading  that  I  have 
adopted,  I  suppose  basta  to  be  the  past  participle,  and  dnayatd  to  be 

the  imperfect  passive  of  a  verb  which  answers  to  the  Sans.  ^iWl> 
and  which  in  the  inscriptions  by  some  strange  irregularity  appears  to 

drop  the  radical  ^.  The  participle  and  verb  are  perhaps  united  in  a 
single  word  bcutdnayatd,  as  we  find  in  another  passage  the  compound 
orthography  of  pdtdhatiyaf  for  pdta  dhatiya, 

*  I  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  huwa,  whatever  be  its  etymology,  is 
uiiformly  used  as  the  nom  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  replacing  in  that 
capacity  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person. 

f  See  Niebuhr*8  Inicription  I,  line  22. 
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Tar.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yaviiflh  khahdyathiya :  (2)  Fta&ws.  adam 
£iP*hunm  aBhiyaram  abiya  awam  Naditabiram,  hya  Nabuka- 
drachara  agau6ato.  (3)  **K&n,  hya  Naditabirahyd  Tigrdm  add- 
r(a)ya ;    (4)  awadd  aishatatd^  aid  ''abish  n&viy&  dha.     (5)  Pasdwa 

adam  kdram  m  -  -  (?)  kdawd  aw (?)  kanam.     (6)  Aniyam 

da8b(a)*^bdrim  akonayam;  (7)  Aniyahyd  asm dnaydm.  (8)  Aa- 

ramazddmaiya  npas^m  **abara.  (9)  Washnd  Auramasddha  Tigrdm 
viya  -  -  raya  -  -  (10)  Pasdwa  awam  kdram  *^tyam  Naditabirahyd 
adam  ajanam  wasiya.  (11)  AinjAtiyshya  mdbyd  ^jjl^  (or  ^Tn!) 
ran'^chabisb^  thakatd  dba  awathd  hamar(a)iiam  akomd. 

(1)  *^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  proceeded  to  Babylon  against 
that  Naditabims,  who  was  called  Nabochodroesor.  (3)  The  forces  of 
Naditabirus  held  the  Tigris :  (4)  there  they  had  come,  and  they  had 
boatSy  (lit.  *  to  them  were  boats ').  (5)  Then  I  placed  a  detachment  on 
raftsy  (?)  (or '  I  mounted  a  detachment  on  Elephants' ).  (?)  (6)1  brought 
the  enemy  into  difficulty,  (?)  (or  ^  I  made  a  demonstration  against  the 
enemy.')  (?)  (7)  I  assaulted  the  enemy's  position  (?).  (8)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Tigris.  (?)  (10)  Then,  (or  and)  I  entirely  defeated,  (lit. 
*  I  slew  very  much ')  the  army  of  that  Naditabirus.  (11)  On  the  27th 
day  of  the  month  of  Atriydta,  then  it  was  we  thus  fought." 

Clause  two.  Remark  that  the  verb  gauba,  "to  say,"  (Sans.  TTj 
gupa;  Pers.  ^jSt  9^f^  although  conjugated  in  the  active  voice,  is 
always  used  with  a  passive  signification. 

Clause  three.  Addraya  is  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  active  imperf.  of  the 
tenth  class,  but  the  number  is  not  distinguishable,  as  it  may  stand  for 
ad4rayan  as  well  as  for  addrayai;  and  although  the  nom.  kdra  is  in 
the  singular,  it  may,  I  believe,  as  a  noun  of  multitude  govern  the 
plural ;  in  the  next  sentence,  indeed,  the  pronoun  which  appears  to 
refer  to  it  is  used  in  the  plural  number. 

Clause  four.  The  cause  of  the  reduplication  of  the  (YyY  in  aisha- 
tatd  is  quite  obscure  to  me,  and  I  almost  suspect  au  error  of  the 
artist.  It  can  hardly  mark  the  plural  number,  for  the  Cuneiform 
orthography  of  anta  would  be  the  same  as  that  employed  for  oto,  and 
we  have  several  plural  forms  of  the  middle  imperfect,  thus  exhibiting 
the  termination  which  is  common  to  both  numbers;  as  in  dhcUd,  "they 
were;"  paraitd,  "they  returned;"  ahunavatd,  "  tlaej  did;"  abaratd, 
"they  brought,"  &c.;  and  yet  I  cannot  imagine  any  other  reason  for 
writing  aishatcUd  instead  of  aishatd.     AbUk,  also,  which  occurs  in  the 
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same  senienoe  is  a  word  of  suspicioos  orthography.    The  inflexioiis  oi 

^^  in  the  hmguage  of  the  inscriptions  exhibit  so  great  a  yariety 
from  the  Sanskrit  declension,  that  ahish  may  possibly  be  the  dative 
ploral,  as  aibisk  would  be  the  instrumental  of  the  same  number;  but 
from  the  construction  of  the  sentence  I  should  expect  to  find  the  datire 
plural  of  huwa,  rather  than  that  of  iyam,  and  I  am  almost  inclined 
therefore  to  think  that  abish  may  be  an  error  for  awabisk. 

The  translations  which  I  have  attempted  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  aod 
seventh  clauses  must  be  considered  purely  conjectural.  In  the  fifth 
clause,  the  word  ending  in  kduwd  must  be  the  loc  plur.  of  a  fem. 
noun  of  the  1st  declension,  and  if  we  read  the  word  matakduwa  we 
might  perhaps  obtain  the  signification  of  **  Elephants,**  but  the  gender 
would  still  be  an  embarraasment,  and  I  can  suggest  no  other  resto- 
ration. The  following  term,  also,  is  no  doubt  the  Ist  pers.  imperfect 
of  an  active  rerb,  but  it  would  be  certainly  hazardous  to  attempt  its 
identification. 

Aniyam  da8h{a)bdrim  akunavam,  I  consider  to  form  a  complete 
sentence,  and  aniyam,  which  signifies  '*  an  enemy,"  as  well  as  ''other," 
has  probably  the  former  signification  in  this  passage.  Whether 
da8h{a)bdrim  however  may  be  the  ace.  of  a  masc.  adjectival  theme  in 
«,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  an  independent  noun,  akunavam 
in  this  passage  governing  a  double  ace.,  I  am  quite  unable  to  decide. 
In  the  one  case  we  must  suppose  an  adjective  (like  the  Pers.  diukwdr, 
jSyi^f)  from  ^  and  ^,  signifying  "  brought  into  difficulty,"  (lit 
"heavily  loaded").  In  the  other  the  verbal  root  may  be  ^j  *'to 
threaten,"  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  may  be,  "  I  made  a  demon- 
stration on  (or  against)  the  enemy."  I  must  add,  that  the  substitution 
of  dash  for  dtuh,  which  in  default  of  another  etymology  I  am  obliged 
to  assume,  throws  still  further  doubt  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

In  the  serenth  clause,  aniyahyd  is  the  gen.  sing,  of  aniya,  "  an 
enemy."    The  following  term  commencing  with  asma,  which,  as  a 

derivative  from  V^H^,  "a  stone,"  perhaps  signifies  a  ganger,  or 
"entrenched  position,"  must  be  the  ace.  case  of  a  noun;  and  the 
remaining  word,  of  which  we  have  only  the  terminaticm,  I  conjecture 
to  be  the  1st  pers.  of  an  active  imperf.  of  the  4th  class;  but  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  sentence. 

Clause  nine.  Perhaps  the  mutilated  word  which  follows  Tigrdm 
may  be  viyatdrayam,  which  would  give  the  meaning  of  "  I  passed 
over."    The  characters  are  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  the  ortho- 
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graphy  boing  yerified,  bat  tbb  term,  or  a  word  of  similar  import,  will 
alone  sait  tbe  context 

I  tbink  also  that  tbe  word  wbicb  commences  tbe  tentb  clause  must 
be  pasdwa  or  utd,  and  I  bave  translated  accordingly. 

In  tbe  eleventb  clause  tbe  construction  is  sufficiently  plain; 
ahumd  tbe  1st  pers.  plur.  for  akunmd,  is  always  used  wben  Darius 
describes  an  action  wbicb  be  fougbt  in  person. 


Par.  19.  (1)  Tbdtiya  Ddr(a)yavusb  kb*'sbdyatbiya :  (2)  Pasiwa 
adorn  Bdbirum  asbiyavam.  (3)  A^iya  Bdbirum  ya^  . .  .  ""^yam, 
Zdzdna  ndma,  wardanam  anuwa  Ufinitauwd,  awadd  hutoa  Nadiia- 
^hm  bya  Nabukbadracbara  agaubatd  aisba  badd  kdrd  patlsb  mdm^ 
AaiiM»r(a)nam  ^cbartaniya.  (4)  Pasdwa  bamar(a)nam  akumd. 
(5)  Auramazddmaiya  upaatdm  abara.  (6)  Wcuhnd  Aurtm&^z- 
ddba  kdram  tyam  Naditabirabyd  adam  ajanam  wasiya.  (7)  Ani- 
ya  dpiyd  -  -  b  -  -  d;  (8)  a*^isbim  pardbara;  (9)  AndmiJcabya 
mdbyd  !  raucbabisb,  tbakatd  dba  vjwathd  hainar{a)nam  aJcwmi. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  maiched  upon  Babylon.  (3) 
Near  Babylon  when  I  bad  anived,  the  city  named  Zazdna»  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  that  Naditabirus,  who  was  caUed  Nabocbodrossor, 
came  with  a  force  before  me  preparing  (or  offering)  battle.  (4)  Then 
we  fought  a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  the  force  of  Naditabirus  I  entirely  defeated.  (7)  The 
enemy  fled  into  the  water,  (or  was  driven  into  the  river):  (8)  the 
water  destroyed  them.  (9)  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month  Andmaka, 
then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle.^ 

In  tbe  third  clause  tbe  word  which  follows  yaihd  cannot  be  restored 
eren  conjecturally.  In  other  passages,  similar  in  construction,  we 
have  rasa  or  pararoMi,  "  to  arrive,"  or  "  reach,"  but  in  this  sentence 
seme  other  root  appears  to  be  employed  wbicb  is  conjugated  in  tbe 
fourth  class*.  Vlfratauwa  I  suppose  to  be  tbe  locative  sing,  of  a  fem. 
theme  in  u,  tbe  inflexion  being  similar  to  that  wbicb  we  bave  already 
seen  in  dahyauwd,    Anuwa  appears  to  be  identical  with  tbe  Sanskrit 

^V^9  and  tbe  substitution  therefore  of  tbe  locative  for  tbe  accns.  is 
remarkable.  Tbe  last  word  of  tbe  third  clause,  chartaniya,  we  shall 
frequently  find  employed  as  a  present  participle,  tbe  termination  in 
niya  for  that  form  of  tbe  verb  being  another  instance  of  deviation 
from  Sanskrit  orthography. 

*  I  suspect  this  imperfect  word  to  be  nijdyam,  whkh  occurs  in  ooL  2,  tine  64. 
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In  the  seventh  clause,  dpit^d,  is,  I  think,  either  the  loc.  or  the  gen. 
used  for  the  loc.  of  a  fern,  theme  in  i,  dpisk  being  used  for  the  Sans. 

wnr:  and  in  the  eighth  clause  we  have  this  nom.  dpish  united  to  the 
accusative  shim,  one  of  the  sibilants  being  dropped  in  the  compound 
word.  The  verb  which  closes  the  seventh  clause  is  probably  the  Srd 
pers.  sing,  of  an  imperf.,  and  the  signification  must  be  either  neuter  or 
passive,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore  the  orthography. 


Column  II. 

Par.  1.  (1)  *Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdya^^iya;    (2)  Paadwa  ^adi- 
tabira  ha^dd  kamanaibish  asbdraibish   aJbiya  Bdhimm   ashiya'va. 

(3)  Pasdwa  adam  Bdbirum  t^hiyavam,     (4) ?  dha  utd  Bd- 

^birum  agarbdyam,  utd  awam  Naditabiram  agarhdyam.   (5)  Pasdwa 
awa^m  Naditabiram  adam  Bdbirauwa  awdjanam. 

(1)  ^^Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Tlien  Naditabirus,  with  the  horsemen 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  (lit.  ^  his  well-wishers/)  fled  to  Babylon. 

(3)  Then  I  proceeded  to  Babylon.    (4) I  both  took  Babylon 

and  seized  that  Naditabirus.    (5)  Afterwards  I  slew  that  Naditabinis 
at  Babylon.** 

In  the  fourth  clause  the  construction  would  seem  to  require,  "  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  both  took  Babylon,"  &c.,  but  I  hesitate  to  give 
such  a  restoration;  see  note  on  the  Cuneiform  text. 

Remark  in  the  fifth  clause  Bdhirauwa  in  the  locat.  case,  signifying 
"  at  Babylon,"  or  "in  Babylon." 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thdtijvk  Ddr(a)yavush  kh*shiyathiya :  (2)  Y&i&  adam 
Bdhirauwa  dham,  imd  dahydwa  tjA  hachdma  ha^mitriyd  abava: 
Pdrsa,  Uwaja,  Mdda,  Athurd,  Armina,  Partkw&,  Margush,  Tha- 
'tagush,  Saka. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon  these  are  the 
countries  which  revolted  against  me :  Persis,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Parthia,  Maigiana,  Sattagydla,  and  Sacia." 

From  the  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause,  we  should  be 
led  to  infer  that  the  revolt  of  the  various  provinces  enumerated  in  the 
text,  occurred  simultaneously  during  Darius^s  sojourn  at  Babylon ;  but 
as  we  proceed  with  an  aecount  of  the  several  rebellions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  passage  cannot  be  understood  in  this  manner.     The  original 
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Median  rerolt,  wliich  in  its  consequences  appears  to  have  threatened 
the  disorganization  of  the  empire;  burst  forth;  no  donbt,  while  Darius 
was  still  at  Babylon^  but  he  marched  from  that  place  in  person  to 
suppress  it;  and  during  the  progress  of  his  operations  against  the  other 
provinces  he  was  certainly  in  the  upper  country. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khsh&jtUhiya:  (2)  y  martijA 
Martiya  nd^ma,  Chichikhrdish  putf  a,  Kuganakd  ndma  wvadanam 
Pdrdya,  awadd  addraya.  (3)  *'Huwa  udapatatd;  (4)  Uwajaiya 
kdrahyd  awathd  athaha:  (5)  ''Adam  Umanish  amiya  IPVajaiya 
khshdyathiya.** 

(1)  ''  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  A  certain  man  named  Martius,  the  son 
of  Sisicres;  the  city  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt.  (3)  He 
rose  up ;  (4)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said:  (5)  *  I  am  Omanes, 
the  King  of  Susiana.' " 

In  the  second  clause;  Ckichikhrdisk  is  the  gen.  of  a  masc.  theme  in 
«;  and  Pdrsiya  is  the  loc.  used  for  the  genitive.  In  the  fourth  clause, 
Utoajaiya  is  also  the  loc.  used  for  the  gen.,  and  kdrahyd  is  the  gen. 
used  for  the  dative. 


Par.  4.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshdya^tya;    (2) kiya  adam 

ashan^'iya  dham  abiya  Uwajam.  (3)  Pasdwa  hachdma  -  *  - 
Uwafijk  awam  Marti *'yam  agarbdya  hyashdm  mathishta  dha, 
(4)  -  -  -  -  na. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King  :— (2)  I  was  moving  a  little  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Susiana.  (?)  (3)  Then  the  Susians  fearing  (?)  from  me,  seized 
that  Martius,  who  was  their  chief,  (4)  and  they  slew  him.  (?)  ** 

The  mutilation  of  this  paragraph  renders  it  quite  impossible  to 
give  the  sense  with  any  certainty.  If  the  imperfect  word  in  clause 
two  be  adakiyaf  for  the  Persian  ^jJI  andaki,  and  ashaniya  be  the 

present  participle  of  W^  "  to  go,"  or  "  movO;"  the  signification  may 
be  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  but  I  place  little  reliance  on  the  iden- 
tification of  either  of  these  terms.  In  the  third  clause;  also,  I  know 
not  if  the  construction  be  "  then  as  it  was  said  by  me,"  hachdma 
yathd  cUhahya,  or  whether  the  word  which  follows  hachdma^  may  not 
rather  be  a  participle  signifying  "fearing."  The  fourth  clause  is 
probably  utdshim  awdjana  or  pasdwashim  awdjarui,  the  latter  term 
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being  for  awajanan,   (Sans.   ^HTIP^,)   as  awdja  in  the  sing,  is  for 
awahan,  (Sans.  W^ft^). 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  D"dr(a)yavu6h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  y  martiya  Fra- 
wartish  ridma,  Afdda,  hawa  udapatat^d.  (3)  Mddaijra  kdrahy^ 
awathd  athaha:  (4)  "Adam  KkshaihrUa  amiya,  Uwakkshatara- 
h}^k  taumdyd."  (5)  Pasiwa  kdra  Mdda  bya  viihdpatiya  dka,  ha- 
cliima  hamitriya  a^'bava.  (6)  Abiya  awam  Frawartim  asbiyava; 
(7)  kuwa  khshdycUhiya  abaya  Mddaiya. 

(1)  <<  Says  Darius  the  King  :~(2)  A  certain  man  named  Phraortes,  a 
Median,  he  rose  np.  (3)  To  the  state  of  Media  he  thus  said :  (4)  ^  I 
am  Xathritesy  of  the  race  of  Cyazares.'  (5)  Then  the  Median  forees, 
which  were  at  home  (in  their  houses),  revolted  against  me.  (6)  They 
went  over  to  that  Phiaortes;  (7)  he  became  king  of  Media." 

In  the  third  clause  remark  as  usual  the  loc.  Mddaiya  for  the 
genitive,  and  the  gen.  kdrahyd  for  the  dative. 

In  the  fourth  clause,  taumdyd  is  either  the  gen.  or  abl.  of  a  fern, 
theme  in  d.  The  restored  word,  vithdpatiya  in  the  fifth  clause,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  for  vltkdspatiya,  vithds  being  the  ace.  plur.  of  a  fern, 
theme  in  short  a,  and  the  dental  s  in  Sanskrit  being  dropped  before  a 
p  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  it  is  also  dropped  before  the 
m*.  I  translate  kdra  indifferently,  "  forces,"  "  army,"  or  "  the  state;" 
etymologically  it  will  signify  "  any  executive  power." 


Par.  6.  (1)  "Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Kara  Pdrsa 
vid  Mdda  hya  upd  mdm  d^^ha,  huwa  kamanama  dha.  (3)  Pasdwa 
adam  ^ii^naa  frauhayam,  (4)  Vidama  ndma  Pdrsa,  man'^d  badaka, 
awamshdm  mathishtam  akunavam.  (5)  Awathdfhdm  aihaham: 
(6)  '^Pritd  awam  k'^dram  tyam  Mddam  jatd,  hya  mand  myagavha- 
tiyaJ"  (7)  Fasdwa  huwa  Vidama  ha"dd  kdrd  asbiyava.  (8)  Yathd 
Mddam  pardrasa,  M  -  -  -  *  n^fma,  wardanam  Ma^'daiya,  awadd 
hamar(a)nam  akunaush  hadd  M&dailnsh.  (9)  {ffya  ?)  Mddaishuwd 
'^athishta  dha,  huwa  adakiya  mys,  -  -  -  dd .     (10)  Aura- 

*  nthdpaHyOj  will  etymologically,  I  think,  refer  to  the  Mbe$,  of  which  the 
Median  nation  was  composed,  rather  than  to  ^  hornet,**  or  "houtet,'*  the  Sanskrit 
oorrespondent  being  ^ftlf,  (Zend  «a^,  Peh.  i^,)  rather  than  f^.  Perfaape, 
therefore,  tif  the  restoration  be  correct,  the  trae  translation  of  the  fifth  clanse 
will  be,  "  Then  the  Medes,  ihote  of  the  tribes,  revolted  against  me." 
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mazcULmaiya  u'^pastdm  abara;  (11)  washn^  Avuramasd^ha  kira  hja 
Vidamahyd  awam  kdram  t'^yam  hamitf ijam  aja  wasiya.  (12)  And* 
makahja  mihyd  VSL  rauchabiah,  thakaf^d  dha  awath&shdm  ha- 
inar(a)iiam  kartam.  (13)  PasdwaAutoa*  Jc6ra  hya  mand  Kapada 
nixs^ky  dahydnsh  Mddaiya^  awadd  mim  {kUd  amdnaya,  ydtd  adam 
arasam  Mdda^^ 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  The  army  of  Peraans  and  Medes  that 
was  (on  seryice)  with  me,  that  renuuned  fiuthful  to  me.  (?)  (3)  Then 
I  sent  forth  (these)  troops.  (4)  Hydames  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of 
my  subjects,  him  I  appointed  their  leader.  (5)  I  thus  addressed 
them :  (6)  ^  Happiness  attend  ye !  smite  that  Median  State,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (7)  Then  that  Hydames  marched  with  his 
army.  (8)  When  we  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media  named  Ma  .  •  .  , 
there  he  engaged  the  Medes.  (9)  He  who  was  leader  of  the  Medes 
could  not  at  all  resist  him.  (?)  (10)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 
(11 )  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of  Hydames  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  army.  (12)  On  the  6th  day  of  tiie  month  of  Andmaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (13)  Subsequently 
my  forces  remained  at  Capada,  a  district  of  Media,  apart  from  me  until 
I  myself  arrived  in  Media." 

The  second  clause  evidently  refers  to  a  distinction  between  the 
Median  troops  who  were  in  their  own  country^  and  those  who  were 
on  service  at  Babylon.  The  former  supported  the  cause  of  Phraortes, 
the  latter  remained  firm  in  their  allegianoe  to  Darius.  It  is  not  easy, 
at  the  same  time,  to  determine  the  grammatical  condition  of  kamcmam 
or  kamanama.  Kamanam  would  be  the  nom.  sing.  neut.  of  kamana, 
(of  which  we  have  the  instr.  plur.  in  Jxmumaibish,)  and  with  this  form 
the  masc.  kdra  could  scarcely  by  possibility  agree.  I  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  the  final  ma  may  be  the  ablative  of  the  1st  personal 
pronoun,  as  in  hachdma,  and  that  the  word  may  signify  "  desirous  of 
me,"  or  "  faithful  to  me." 

Clause  four.  This  Vidama  or  ffydames,  is  probably  the  indi- 
vidual of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  seven.  Mand  hadaJka  sig- 
nifies literally,  ''bound  to  me,**  but  I  always  translate  the  phrase, 
"  one  of  my  servants,"  or  "  one  of  my  subjects."  In  awanukdm  and 
awathdshdm,  remark  that  the  suffixed  plural  of  the  8rd  pers.  is  used 
in  reference  to  kdroy  that  term,  although  in  the  sing.,  being  a  noun  of 
multitude. 

*  Perhaps  the  word  huwa  may  intervene  between  patdwa  and  kdra;  it  is  not 
reqnifed  by  the  oontext,  bat  the  single  word  kdra  will  not  fill  np  the  intenral  on 
the  rock. 
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Clause  six.  Fritd  is  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  imper.  of  hi,  ''to 
rejoice.**  It  appears  to  be  used  as  a  mere  benedictory  formula  of 
address,  like  the  Latin,  "salvete.^ 

The  restored  word  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  clause,  may  be  either 
M&daibish  or  MAdayibish.  The  former  would  be  the  most  regukr 
orthography,  but  in  a  very  similar  passage  in  line  16,  coL  iii,  we  hare 
the  reading  hadd  Mdrgaytbish, 

Clause  nine.  Mddaukuwd  is  the  loc.  masc.  plur.  used  apparently 
for  the  genitive.  It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  words  which  ter- 
minate this  sentence,  and  adakiya  is  so  difficult  of  interpretation,  that 
the  sense  even  is  obscure.  I  compare  the  word  conjecturally  with 
either  the  Persian  ^jJ!,  "  »  little,"  or  the  Turkish  anjak,  "  only." 

In  clause  thirteen,  child  is  a  very  doubtful  restoration  after  mdm*. 
The  term  occurs  in  other  passages  of  a  similar  import,  where  however 
it  precedes  the  pronoun  instead  of  following  it  It  appears  to  be  a 
preposition  governing  the  ace.  case,  and  signifying  "  apart  from.**  I 
derive  it  conjecturally  from  the  root  ftpr, ''  to  divide,**  and  compare  it 
with  the  Persian  Jjc^,yMia. 


Par.  7.  (l)Th4tiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya ;  (2)  Pasdwa  Dd- 
darshish  ndmsk,  Arminiya^  man'^d  badaka,  awam  adam  frdishayam 
Arminam.  (3)  Awathdshiya  athaham:  (4)  Pridiya;  k^**ra  hya 
hamitriya,  maud  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  jadiya,  (5)  Fasdwa,  Dddar- 
shi^'sh  ashiyava.  (6)  Yathd  Arminam  pardrasa,  pasdwa  hamUripd 
hagamati   parai'Hd    patish   Dddarshim  hamar(a)nam    chartaniyo. 

(7) ndma^    awahanam     A*^rmaniyiya    awadd    hamar(a)nain 

akunava.  (8)  Anramazddmaiya  upastdm  a'^bara;  (9)  washn^ 
Auramazddha,  kdra  hya  maaid  awam  Icdram  tyam  hamitriyam 
"^ja  wasiya.  (10)  Thurawdharahya  mdhyd  Q!!  rauchabish,  thakatd 
dha  awath'^^dshdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  ^'Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  Dadarses  by  name,  an  Armenian, 
one  of  my  servants,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.    (3)  I  thus  said  to  him  : 

(4)  '  Greeting  to  thee ;  the  rebel  state,  that  does  not  obey  me,  smite  it.' 

(5)  Then  Dadarses  marched.  (6)  When  he  reached  Armenia,  then 
the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Dadarses,  anmying 
(their)  battle.  (7)  ....  by  name,  a  vilLige  of  Armenia,  there  they 
engaged.     (8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;    (9)  by  the  grace  of 

*  In  the|Cimeifonn  text  I  have  conjectorally  restored  kdmoy  but  on  fiirtlMr 
consideration  I  prefer  the  reading  of  (Md, 
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Onnazdy  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the 
8th  day  of  the  month  of  Thurawdhara,  then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus 
fought  by  them." 

In  the  second  clause,  Arminiya  is  the  nom.  of  the  ethnic  title 
formed  apparently  with  the  common  adjectival  suffix  in  ya.  Remark 
also^  i\i2^,  frdishayam  in  this  sentence  goyems  a  double  accusative. 

Clause  four.  Pridiya  B,iidjadiya  are  in  the  2nd  pers.  imper.sing. 
in  this  passage,  the  address  being  particularly  to  the  leader  Dadarses. 
In  the  last  paragraph  where  Darins  addressed  the  troops^  we  had 
pritd  and  jatd  in  the  plural.  Remark  also,  that  kdra  kya  hamUriya 
is  the  nom.  to  the  verb  gaubatiya,  and  that  the  demonstrative  awant  is 
the  object  to  jadiya,  Mand  niya  gavhaiiya  is  literally,  ''mine  is  not 
called." 

In  the  sixth  clause,  kagamcUa  is  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple for  hamgamatd,  and  paraUd  is  the  Srd  pers.  plur.  of  the  middle 
imperf. ;  the  particle  |9ar,  "again,"  being  prefixed  to  the  verb,  which 
of  course  reijuires  the  temporal  augment.  We  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  terms  of  paraitd  and  pritdy  although  the  Cunei* 
form  orthography  is  necessarily  the  same.  Remark  also  in  this 
sentence,  that  chartaniya,  which  is  certainly  the  plural,  is  undis- 
tinguished by  the  characteristic  of  number,  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  prove  the  Cuneiform  participle  in  niya  to  be  indeclin- 
able. 

Clause  seven.  Adjectives  like  pronouns  appear  in  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  to  form  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  neuter  in  as  instead 
of  can;  otherwise  we  should  have  ndmam  rather  than  ndma,  (for 
namas,)  to  agree  with  the  neuter  nouns  wardanam,  dwahananiy  &c. 
Armaniyaiya  may  either  be  the  dative  used  for  the  genitive  of  a  masc. 

theme  in  i,  the  termination  in  yaiya  being  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Mj 
or  it  may  be  the  locative  of  a  masc.  theme  in  a.  It  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  derive  Armaniya  from  Armina,  but  I  hesitate  to  say  whe- 
ther the  variant  used  in  this  and  in  several  subsequent  passages,  may 
be  in  the  nom.  Armanisk  or  Armaniya. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  I)Ar(a)yavush  khshdyathiys,:  (2)  Patiya  du- 
v^tiyara  hamitriy^  hagamatd  paraitd  patt«A  Dddar$him  hanuir(a)- 
nam  charta'^niya.  (3)  Tigra  nlimd  didd  Armaniyaiya  awadd  ha- 
mar(a)nam  akunava.  (4)  A^ramazdimaiya  upastdm  abara; 
(5)  washnd   Auramazdaha  kdra  Aya    maud    a" warn  kdram  tyam 

2  a 
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hamitriyam  aja  wasiya.  (6)  Thurawdharahya  m4hyd  KtTTT  ^''^^' 
chabish^  thakatd  dha  awathdehdm  liamar(a)nam  hatiam. 

(1)  <^  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected^  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of 
Armenia  named  Tlgra,  there  they  engaged.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (6)  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  Thuiswaharay  then  it 
was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them." 

Remark  in  the  second  clause,  paiiya  dtmtiyam,  "  for  the  second 
time/'  a  form  of  expression  that  will  frequently  occur  hereafter. 

In  the  third  clause,  the  variant  locative  (1)  Armaniyaiya  is  again 
used  for  the  more  regular  Arminaiyaf  and  Tiamd  is  put  in  the  fern,  to 
agree  with  didd. 

Par.  9.  (1)  Thdtija,  Ddr(a)ya*'vush  khshdyathiya :     (2)  Patiya  tnti- 
yam  hamitHyd  hagamaid  paraitA  pat^ish  Dddarshim  hamar(a)nam 

chartaniya.     (3) ndmd  did&  Armanijraiya,  a**wadd  hamar(a)- 

nam  akunava;  (4)  Auramazddmaiya  upcutdm  ahara;  (5)  toaahnA 
Aurama^zd^ha  kdra  hya  mand  awam  kdram  tysm  hamitriyam  aja 
wasiya,  (6)  Thdigarcha^^ish  mdhyd  Xm\  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha 
awathdshdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam.  (7)  Pasdwa  ^'Dddarshish  chitd 
m^  amdnaya  a  -  -  -  ydt&  adam  arasam  Md^'dam. 

(1)  ^^  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  For  the  third  time,  the  rebels  having 
assembled,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.    (3)  A  fort  of 

Armenia  named there  they  engaged.    (4)  Ormazd  brought 

help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  troops.  (6)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  then 
it  was  a  batUe  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Dadarses 
remained  away  from  me  (in  the  field  1)  until  I  reached  Media.*' 

In  the  sixth  clause,  remark  that  Thdigarchaish  is  the  genitive  of  a 
masc.  theme  in  i. 

Clause  seven.  I  have  already  explained  the  conjectural  meaning 
which  I  give  to  child  m^im,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable 
to  the  translation,  "  by  my  counsel,**  or  ''  with  my  knowledge,*'  which 
the  phrase  might  also  etymologioally  be  made  to  bear.  The  word 
which  follows  amAruiya  is  lost  and  I  am  unable  to  restore  it,  but  I 
gather  from  the  Median  translation  that  it  cannot  represent  a  proper 
name.  The  expression  '^  in  the  field,'*  which  I  have  interpolated  is 
wholly  conjectural.  Rasa  and  pardrasa,  wherever  they  are  used  in  a 
transitive  sense,  govern  an  accusative. 
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Pw.  10.  (1)  Th^tiya  Ddr(a)3raTush  khshdyathtya;  (2)  Pasdwa 
Wumisa  nima  Pdrsa,  mand  ba^daka,  awam  adam  frdishayam 
Anninam.  (B)  Atoathdshiya  athaham:  (4)"Pridiya;  kdra  "hya 
bamit'iya  mand  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  Jadiya'*  (5)  Fasdwa, 
Wamisa  a^'sbiyava.  (6)  Yatbd  Anninam  pardrasa,  ^ssdwa  hami- 
triyd  ^gamatd  paraitd  pa^tisb  Wumisam  bamar(a)nani  cbartaniya. 
(7)  -  -  i  -  -  ndmd  c^ydusb  Atburdjr**^,  awadd  bamar(a)nam 
aknnava.  (8)  Kwmmazddmaiya  upastdm  abara;  (9)  wasbnd  Ao- 
^ramazdaba^  kdra  bya  mand  awam  kdram  tyam  hamUiiyKm  aja 
wa^iya.  (10)  **Andmakabya  mdbyd  {^  raucbabieb,  thakatd  dha 
awathdsh&m  bamar(a)nam  ^Hcartam. 

(1)  '^  Says  Darius  tbe  King: — (2)  Then  (be  wbo  was)  named  Vomises,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  servants,  bim  I  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Tbus  I  said 
to  bim:  (4)  '  Hail  to  tbee ;  tbe  rebel  state  wbicb  does  not  acknowledge 
my  antbority,  bring  it  under  submission.'  (5)  Tben  Vomises  marcbed 
fortb.  (6)  Wben  be  bad  reacbed  Armenia,  tben  tbe  rebels,  baving 
assembled,  came  again  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.    (7)  A  district 

of  Assyria  named tbere  tbey  engaged.    (8)  Ormazd  brought 

belp  to  me;  (9)  by  tbe  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
tbat  rebel  army.  (10)  On  tbe  13tb  day  of  tbe  montb  of  Andmaka, 
tben  it  was  tbe  battle  was  tbus  fougbt  by  tbem.*' 

As  we  find  in  tbe  seventb  clause,  tbat  tbe  battle  took  place  in 
Assyria,  it  may  be  suspected  tbat  in  tbis  and  in  tbe  otber  paragraphs 
I  have  adopted  an  erroneous  division  of  tbe  sentences.  We  may 
prefer,  indeed,  tbe  reading,  ''  (5)  Tben  Vomises  marcbed  fortb,  that  be 
might  reach  Armenia."  ''  (6)  Tben  the  rebels  having  assembled  came 
again  before  Vomises  in  battle-array."    "  (7)  A  district  of  Assyria, 

named ,  tbere  tbey  engaged."     For  if  Vomises  bad  reached 

Armenia  from  Babylon,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  bow  an  action 
could  have  been  fougbt  in  tbe  intervening  province  of  Assyria;  but 
on  tbe  otber  band,  I  doubt  if  the  imperfect  pardrasa  will  admit  of  a 
subjunctive  future  signification,  and  yatkd  and  pasdwa,  moreover, 
which  I  have  included  in  tbe  sixth  sentence,  appear  always  to  possess 
a  co-relative  application.  I  adhere  therefore  to  tbe  translation  given 
in  tbe  text,  and  I  suppose  Vomises  to  have  reacbed  the  immediate 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  when  the  rebels  opposed  him  and  gave  him 
battle  on  the  Assjrrian  soil.  Minute  accuracy  of  expression  we  cannot 
expect  in  a  document  of  this  sort,  and  tbere  may  have  been  even  a 
certain  confusion  in  tbe  geography  of  tbe  country  between  tbe  limitary 
districts  of  the  two  provinces. 

In  tbe  seventb  clause,  Athurdyd  should  be  in  tbe  locative  according 

t>a  2 
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to  tbe  nsnal  constraotion^  and  I  suspect  that  such  in  fact  is  its  tine 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  its  orthography  with  that  of 
a  genitive  of  a  fern,  theme  in  6, 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Patiya  dny'i' 
tiyam  ha^^mitiriyd  hagamatd  paraitd  pati«^  Wumisam  hamar{a)nam 
chartaniya.  (3)  Au*Hiydra  ndmll,  dahyaush  Annina^ya,  awadd 
hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (4)  ^Anramazdimaiya  npastam  abara; 
(5)  washnd  AuramazddhB,  kdra  hya  ma**nd  awam  kdram  tyam  ha- 
mitriyam  aj'a  wanya,  (6)  7%i^rawdharahya  mih^^ji  -  -  iyamanam 
patiya  awathdshdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam,  (7)  Pasdwa  Wumisa 
"chitd  mdm  amdnaya  Arminaiya,  ydtd  ad-am  arasam  Mddam. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  For  the  second  time  tbe  rebels  haying 
assembled  came  before  Vomises  in  battle-array.  (3)  The  district  of 
Armenia,  named  Otiar%  there  they  engaged.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
that  rebel  army.  (6)  In  the  month  of  Thuraw^hara,  upon  the  fes* 
tival,  (?)  thus  was  a  battle  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Vomises 
remained  in  Armenia,  apart  from  me,  until  I  reached  Media.** 

\{  Arminaiya  be  the  true  orthography  in  the  third  and  seyenth 
clauses,  we  have  the  regular  locative  masc.  from  Armina;  and  with 
this  further  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  language  to  apply  that  case 
to  geographical  names,  we  may  prefer  perhaps  the  explanation  of 
Armaniyaiya  as  the  locative  of  A rmaniya,  rather  than  ws  the  dative 
of  Armanisk. 

In  the  sixth  clause  should  the  imperfect  word  be  niyamananif 

(Sans.  r^WtJ,)  we  might  conjecture  a  reference  to  the  Ntmroz,  the 
great  festival  of  the  early  Persians.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  if  patiya 
can  be  used  with  the  sense  of  "  at,"  "  upon,"  or  "  during,"  and  the 
omission  of  thakatd,  '^  then,"  the  usual  co-relative  to  the  date,  throws  a 
further  obscurity  on  the  passage. 


Par.  12.  (1)  "Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavushkh8hdyathiya:  (2)  Fasdwaadam 
nijdyam  hachd  ''Bdbiraush.  (3)  Ashiyavam  Mddam.  (4)  Yath^ 
MAdam  pardrasam,  ^udrush  ndma  "Vardanam  Mddaiya,  awad^ 
huwa  Frawar^i«^,  hya  Mdd&iys,  khehdyathiya  a^gaubatd,  aisha  hadd 
kdrd  patish  mdm  hamar{a)7iam  cAar^aniya.  (5)  Pasdwa  hamar(a)- 
na^m  akumd.     (6)  ^uramaa^dmaiya  upastdm  abara;   (7)  vHuhnd 
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JuramazcUha  kdram  "tjam   FrawartaisA  adam   ajanam  wajsija. 

(8) hya  mdhyd  ^H!  ra'Vichabish,  thakatd  iha  awathd  hama^ 

r(a)uam  dkkuma, 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  went  out  from  Babylon.  (3)  I 
proceeded  to  Media.  (4)  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media, 
named  Gudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  was  called  King  of  Media, 
came  with  an  army  before  me  in  battle-array.  (5)  Then  we  joined 
battle.  (6)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (7)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd^ 
I  entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Phraortes.  (8)  On  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  of  Askhana,  (?)  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle.'' 

In  the  .second  clause,  nijdyam  is  the  1st  pers.  imperf.  sing,  of  a 

verb,  compounded  of  ftf^,  "  out,"  and  \  "  to  go."  The  orthography 
is  valuable  in  showing  that  the  same  rule  which  changes  nUh  and  dusk 
into  nij  and  duj  in  Zend  before  certain  sonant  consonants  and  the 
vowel  Uy  applies  also  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  on  this  single  authority  remove  the  character 
^]\  from  the  class  of  palatals. 

Clause  four.  The  orthography  of  Gvdrush  is  completed  after 
the  Median  transcript.  Remark  also,  that  huwa  in  this  sentence  and 
in  many  other  passages,  is  used  in  its  true  sense  as  the  nom.  of 
the  remote  demonstrative,  rather  than  as  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd 
person. 

Clause  seven.  Frawartaish  is  restored  as  the  gen.  of  a  masc. 
theme  in  i. 

Clause  eight  I  follow  the  Median  text  in  giving  the  name  of  the 
month  Askhana,  but  I  can  hardly  venture  to  restore  the  Persian 
orthography. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thdiiytk  Ddr(a)yavu8h  kh^'shdyathiya :  (2)  Pasdwa  hauwa 
Frawartish  hadd  kamanaibish  asbdr&ihiah  amutha,  Ra^gd  ndmd 
dahyduc^  ifddaijra,  awadd  ashiyava.  (3)  Pasdwa,  adam  kdram 
f*T&ishayatn,  ^ytpatiya  Frawartish  agarbifya^d  tU&  vmaydik  abiya 

mdm.     (4)  Ada^hn«Atya  utk  ndham  utd  gaushd  u^a m  fraja- 

nam  utdsh'^iya m  awajam.     (5)  Duwaraydmaiya  basta  ad&- 

riya;  (6)  haruwashim  k^draavaina.  (7)  Pasdwaadam  Hagmatdna 
owaddMm  iif(a)toydpatiya  akunavam.  (8)  ^Uta  martiyi,  tyi- 
sbiya  fratam^  anuakiyd  ahatd  atoaiya  Ha^gmatdnatya  otara  diddm 
frdha . 
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(1)  •♦Saya  Darius  the  King:--(2)  Then  that  Phraortes  with  the  horse- 
men who  were  &ithfal  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Rhages.  (3)  Subsequently  I  despatched  forces  (in  pur- 
suit), by  whom  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought  before  me.    (4)  I  cut 

off  both  his  nose  and  his  ears  and  his  .  .  .  and  I (5)  He 

was  held  chained  at  my  door;  (?)  (6)  all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (?) 
(7)  Afterwards  at  Ecbatana,  there  I  .  .  .  .  him.  (?)  (8)  And  the  chief 
men,  who  were  his  followers  at  Ecbatana,  within  the  citadel  I  impri- 
soned them.'' 

In  the  second  clause,  amutkd  is  a  new  word,  but  I  give  the  signi- 
fication '^  from  thence,**  with  some  confidence. 

Clause  three.  If  the  reading  of  tyipatiya  be  correct,  the  relative 
pronoun  must  be  ux  the  ace.  masc.  plur.  to  agree  with  kdra,  a  noun  of 
multitude.  Agarhdyatd  and  dnayatd  have  certainly  a  passive  singifi-* 
fication,  Frawartish  being  in  the  nom.  case ;  but  whether  the  middle 
voice  may  be  here  used  for  the  passive,  or  whether  the  ya  be  not  in 
these  forms  the  true  passive  characteristic  rather  than  a  conjugational 
suffix,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

The  fourth  clause  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  restoration,  and  I 
question,  even  were  the  orthography  complete,  that  I  could  translate 
it  satisfactorily.  There  is  evidently  some  noun  in  the  ace.  sing, 
between  utd  and  frdjananiy  and  the  word  probably  signifies  "  lip,"  or 
"  tongue,**  but  the  termination  of  the  sentence  is  altogether  obscure  to 
me.  Awajam  should  be  the  1st  person  active  imperf.  of  the  verb, 
which  occurs  in  the  Srd  pers.  mid.  imperf.  in  line  32  of  the  Ist  column, 
but  neither  in  one  passage  nor  the  other  can  I  obtain  a  satisEeictory 
etymology.  If  the  phrase  were  utdskim  adam  awajam,  the  literal 
meaning  would  be  ''and  I  bore  him  (away**),  vHXJa  being  for  ^* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  word  be  tUdshiya,  it  must  be  followed 
by  a  noun  in  the  ace.  sing.,  and  some  other  etymology  must  be  sought 
for  awajam  or  awajanam.  The  Median  transcript  is  complete,  but 
the  words  which  answer  to  this  particular  phrase  are  quite  unknown 
to  me. 

Clause  ^ye,  Duwaraydmatya  basta  addriya  is  also  a  difficult 
expression;  maiya  is  unquestionably  the  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  Ist 
pers.,  for  the  Median  copy  gives  the  word  which  usually  answers  to 
mand;  and  addriya  we  may  identify  with  some  confidence  as  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  passive  aorist.  Baata,  also,  is  evidently  the  past 
participle,  common  to  the  Zend  and  modern  Persian,  but  duwarayd 
is  very  uncertain.  The  pronoun  is  usually  added  to  a  nominative, 
sometimes  to  an  ace. ;  here,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  an  intelligible 
phrase,  I  am  obliged  to  regard  it  as  an  affix  to  the  locative  or  instru- 
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mental  of  a  fern,  theme  in  short  a;  duwara  being  for  the  Sanskrit 
VT^  or  irrt-  I  must  add  also,  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  this 
construction,  it  will  still  remain  doubtful  whether  this  signification 

be  "at  my  door,"  or  "by  my  means;*'  for  ¥TC  is  used  in  both 
senses. 

Clause  six.  The  restoration  of  avaina  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
Median  transcript,  and  if  it  be  admitted,  the  translation  can  be  no 
other  than  I  have  given  in  the  text,  notwithstanding  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  accusative  shim  between  the  adjective  and  noun  which 
form  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  appears  to  be  a  most  irr^^lar  con- 
struction. 

I  consider  the  reading  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  to  be 
throughout  exceedingly  suspicious. 

Clause  seven.  Uz{a)taydp(Uiya  or  uz{a)maydp€U%ya,  (for  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  third  character  be  (YyT  or  ^'TyY)  is  a  most 
impracticable  word.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  word,  and  to  be 
used  in  this  passage  as  an  adjective  or  participial  complement  to 
the  verb,  the  literal  construction  of  the  sentence  being,  "there  I 
made  him,  (impaled  or  crucified?**)  The  difficulty,  however,  of 
finding  the  correspondent  for  the  Cuneiform  T»T,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  initial  ^^  answer  to  ^  or  fr;  the  doubtful  power  of  the 
third  character,  and  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  if  uz(a)tayd  be 
for  uz(a)taydM  in  the  ace,  fem.  sing.,  or  va{a)tayd9  in  the  ace.  plur. 
present  insuperable  obstacles  to  analysis.  The  term,  probably,  refers 
to  some  notable  form  of  capital  punishment,  but  I  hesitate  to  define 
its  nature. 

Clause  eight  The  accusative  masculine  plural  is  awaiya  for 
awe,  and  we  have  similar  examples  of  the  pronominal  accusative  in 
imaiya  and  iyavya.  The  last  word  of  the  sentence  is  certainly  the 
1st  person  singular  imperfect  of  a  verb,  compounded  with  fra,  (San- 
skrit, n),  and  the  expression  atara  didam,  "wi^n  the  citadel,*' 
inclines  me  to  assign  the  signification  of  "imprisoning;*'  but  the 
orthography  can  hardly  be  restored.  The  Median  copy  appears  to 
employ  a  periphrasis  for  the  word  in  question,  which  I  can  neither 
read  nor  explain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  clauses,  the 
name  of  Hagmatdna  is  given  without  that  descriptive  adjunct  war- 
danam  Mddaiya,  ^hich  the  usual  construction  would  have  led  us  to 
expect,  but  which  was  probably  considered  unnecessary  in  regard  to  a 
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locality  so  well  known  as  the  famous  capital  of  Media.  In  the 
eighth  clause^  I  restore  the  orthography  of  HagmaJtdnaiya  atara 
didam,  as  the  locative  case  is,  I  think,  always  used  when  awadd,  the 
adverb  of  locality,  is  omitted. 


Par.  14.  (1)  TMtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khsh^dyathiya :  (2)  f  maHij^ 
Chitratakhma  ndma,  A8{a)gartiya,  Aauwamaiya  hamitf  iya  "^abava. 
(3)  Kdrahyif  awath^  athaha:  (4)  "Adam  khshdyathiyvt,  ami3ra 
A8{a)gaTtaJ'^\yB>,  Uwakhs^^^rahyd  taumdyd."  (5)  Pasdwa  adam 
kdram  FArmm  ut'^d  Mddam  ^rfishayam.  (6)  Khamaspdda  ndma 
Mada,  mand  bac^^a  flwam^shdm  mathi^t^am  akunavam.  (7)  Awct- 
^asbdm  athaham:  (8)  "Pritd!  k*^dram  tyam  Aamitriyam  hya 
mand  niya  gaubatiya,  awum  jatd."  (9)  Pas^dwa  Kbamo^dda 
hadd  kard  cwAtyava.  (10)  Hamar(a)nam  akunansh  had**d  Chitra- 
tokhmd.  (11)  Anramaz^^wiai^a  upastdm  abara.  (12)  Washnd  Au- 
ramazd'^dha  kAra  hya  mand  awam  kdram  tyam  hamitf iyam  aja, 
utd  Ch'^^itfatakhmam  agarbdya,  via  dnaya  abiya  mdm.  (13)  Po- 
«dwashiya  adam  utd  n^dham  utd  gaushd  frdjanam,  utdshaiya  -  -  m 
awajam.  (14)  Duwarayd®*'maiya  bsusta  addriya.  (15)  Harn- 
waehim  kdra  VLvaina,  (16)  jPa«d washim  Arbirdyd  ^^uz{a)taydpaj^jvk 
akunavam. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  A  certain  man  named  Sitratachmes,  a 
Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.    (3)  To  the  State  he  thus  said  : 

(4)  *Iam  the  King  of  Sagartia,  (I  am)  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.' 

(5)  Then  I  sent  forth  an  army  composed  of   Persians  and  Medes. 

(6)  A  man  named  Camaspates,  a  Median,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I 
appointed  their  leader.  (7)  I  thus  addressed  them :  (8)  *  Hail  to  ye ! 
The  State  which  is  in  revolt,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me,  reduce  it 
to  obedience,'  (lit.  *  smite  it.')  (9)  Then  Camaspates  marched  with  his 
army.  (10)  He  fought  a  battle  with  Sitratachmes.  (11)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  (12)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  defeated  the 
rebel  army,   and  took  Sitratachmes,   and  brought  him  before  me. 

(13)  Then  I  cut  off  his  nose  and  hb  ears,  and  I him.    (14)  He 

was  kept  chained  at  my  door.  (?)  (15)  All  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (?) 
(16)  Afterwards  I at  Arbela.*' 

Clause  two.  As{a)gartiya  is  used  for  the  ethnic  title  like  Armi- 
niya,  the  final  a  of  the  theme  being  converted  to  «,  for  euphony  before 
the  adjectival  suffix  in  ya. 

In  clause  fovLTfA8(a)gartaiya  is  the  locative  of  As(a)gafi(Z,  used  for 
the  genitive,  and  iaumdyd  may  be  either  the  gen.  or  ablt.  of  a  fem. 
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theme  in  long  a.  The  Median  copy  uses  a  verb  in  each  division 
of  this  cUfcase,  and  I  have  inserted  "  I  am/*  therefore,  in  a  paren- 
thesis. 

In  the  fifth  clause,  Fdrsa  and  Mdda  are  employed  as  usual  for  the 
ethnic  title. 

Clause  eight.  Fritd  and  jatd  are  in  the  plur.,  the  address  being 
to  the  troops,  rather  than  to  Camaspates  in  person.  The  appearance 
of  two  relatives  in  this  sentence,  and  the  employment  of  the  ace.  for 
the  nom.  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  construction,  and  I  may  say  so 
ungrammatical,  for  the  demonstrative  awam  is  the  object  to  the  verb, 
that  I  greatly  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text.  The  Median  tran- 
script exhibits  the  same  reading  that  we  have  in  other  passages  for 
" hdra  hya  hamitriya  mand  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  jatd,^  and  I  should 
certainly  have  restored  accordingly,  had  not  the  rough  copy  given  the 
letters  itriyam  hya  without  comment,  as  if  they  were  distinctly  legible 
on  the  rock.  The  sense  will  be  the  same  which  ever  may  be  the  true 
reading.  If  gavhdtiya  be  really  employed  in  this  passage  fov  gauha^ 
tiya,  we  must  either  suppose  an  error  of  the  artist,  or  an  irregular 
substitution  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  indicative  mood. 

Clause  twelve.  Agarhdya  and  dnaya  are  here  in  the  active  voice, 
the  nom.  hdra  governing  throughout  the  sentence.  For  the  following 
clauses,  see  the  notes  to  the  preceding  paragraph;  but  in  the  last 
sentence  remark  that  the  name  Arhird  is  put  in  the  locat.  (or  gen. 
for  the  loc),  and  that  the  demonstrative  adverb  is  accordingly  dis- 
pensed with. 


Par.  15.    (1)    Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yaimah   khshdyathiya :     (2)   Ima  tya 
ma^d  kartam  MddaiyBL, 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  This  is  (that)  which  was  done  by  me  in 
Media." 

I  may  observe,  that  the  neuter  nom.  sing,  of  the  immediate  demon- 
strative pronoun  which  occurs  in  the  second  clause,  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  be  read  as  ima  rather  than  im;  as  all  the  other  prononns 
form  their  neuters  (nom.  and  ace),  in  a  for  as.  Compare  awa,  tya, 
aUa,  &c. 
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Par.  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)7avu8h  khshdyathija,:    (2)  Parthwa  uU 
War^kdna 

yiahtdspa  hjtL  mand  pit^**        -        -         . 

Fiitpawushtisa  nd'^ma  --.-.--- 


TrantlaUon  following  the  Median  copy. 

(1)  ''  Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  revolted  against 
me ;  (3)  They  declared  for  Phraortes.  (4)  Hystaspes,  who  was  my 
fiither,  the  Parthian  forces  rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  (?)  (5)  Then 
Hystaspes  with  the  troops  who  remained  fdthful  to  him,  marched 
forth.    (6)  Hyspaoetisa,  a  town  of  Parthia,  there  he  engaged  the  rebels. 

(7)  Ormazd  brought  help (B)  By  the  grace  of  Ormasd, 

Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (9)  On  the  22nd  day 
of  the  month  of  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought 
by  them." 

The  translation  which  I  have  given  of  the  fourth  clause  is  doubtful^ 
the  Median  copy  employing  in  it  several  words  which  do  not  oecur 
elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions.  In  every  other  portion  of  the  paragraph 
the  construction  is  so  simple,  that  there  would  be  no  very  great  risk  in 
restoring  the  entire  Persian  text,  and  I  give  the  signification  through- 
out with  perfect  confidence. 


Column  III. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Paadwa  adam 
kdraHn  Pdrsam  frdishayam  abiya  Vishtdspam  hachd  Rag^'yi. 
(3)  Yathd  hauwa  kdra  pardrasa  abiya  Vtshtdspam,  ^aa^wa  Ylsh- 
t6spa  ayastd  awam  kdram  ashiyava.  (4)  Patigapa*nd  ndma,  war- 
danam  Parthwaiya,  awadd  hamar(a)nam  akunaush  hadd  hami- 
triyi^b'ish.  (5)  Auramazddmaiya  upastdm  abara.  (6)  Washnd 
Auramaz'd^a  Vishtdspa  awam  kdram  tyam  hamitnyam  aja 
wasiya.  (7)  Oa*rmapadahya  mdhyd  y  raucha>  thakatd  dha  awathd- 
shdm  hamar(a)nam  'kartam. 

(1)  <<Say8  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  sent  from  Rhages  a  Persian 
army  to  Hystaspes.  (3)  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  he 
marched  forth  with  those  troops.  (4)  The  city  of  Parthia,  named 
Patigapana,  there  he  fought  with  the  rebels.    (5)  Ormazd  brought  help 
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to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of  Onnazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (7)  On  the  Ist  day  of  the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it 
was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.^ 

In  the  second  clause,  Ragdyd  is  the  ablt.  sing,  of  a  fem.  theme  in 
long  a. 

Clause  three.  The  pronouns  hauwa  in  the  nom.,  and  atoam  in  the 
acc.y  would  appear  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  and 
judging  therefore  merely  from  the  Persian  text,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  read,  "When  those  troops  reached  Hystaspes,  then  Hystaspes 
marched  against  that  army,**  (that  is,  "  against  the  Parthian  rebels)." 
In  the  Median  copy,  howerer,  the  employment  of  the  same  demon- 
strative pronoun,  both  for  hauwa  and  awam,  connects  them  deter- 
minately  together,  and  ayastd,  moreover,  is  represented  by  the  word 
which  in  other  passages  answers  to  haddy  "with,'*  the  construction 
l>eing  evidently  that  which  I  have  adopted  in  tbe  translation.  Ayatid 
will  be  subsequently  found  to  be  employed  post-positively,  as  we  have 
already  observed  patiya  indifferently  to  follow  or  precede  the  noun ; 
but  I  have  not  its  Sanskrit  equivalent. 

Clause  four.     Partkwaiya  is  as  usual  in  the  locative  case. 

Clause  six.  Remark  that  in  this  sentence  the  rebel  army  is  said  to 
have  been  defeated  by  Hystaspes  in  person,  instead  of  by  the  forces  of 
Hystaspes,  a  form  of  expression  which  was  perhaps  considered  more 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  leader.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
when  Darius  or  Hystaspes  lead  the  forces  that  the  action  is  thus  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  the  Commander,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
victorious  troops. 

Clause  seven.  As  rauchabiah  is  always  used  in  the  dative  plur. 
with  numbers  exceeding  one,  so  in  this  passage  where  we  have  the 
expression,  "on  the  1st  day,**  raucha  would  seem  necessarily  to  be  in 
the  dative  sing.  There  is  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  no  other 
instance  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  employment  of  a  dative  case,  and  I 
am  unable  therefore  to  verify  the  inflexion. 


Par.  2.    (1)  Th^tiya  Ddr(a)yavush   khshiyathiya :     (2)  Paadwa  dar- 
hydush  '^and  abava.     (3)  Ima  tya  mand  kartam  Parthwaiya. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Parthia." 

The  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause,  is  "  then  the  province 
ii>  me  (or  mine)  became.** 
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Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu"sh  khshdyathiya:  (2)  Margush 
n&mi  dahydosh  hauwamaiya*  hashitiyi  abava.  (3)  "  ]  martiya, 
Frdda  ndma,  Mirgawa,  awam  mathishtam  akanaratd.  (4)  Pasd- 
^'wa  adam  frdishayam  Dddarshish  ndma,  Pdrsa,  mand  badaka, 
Bdkhtariy^^d  khsbatrapdwd,  abiya  awam.  (5)  Awathdshiya  atha- 
ham  :  (6)  "  Pritiya !  awa"m  kdram  jadiya,  hya  mand  niya  gauba- 
tiya."  (7)  Pasiwa  Dddarshish  hadd  k^drd  ashiyava.  (8)  Hama- 
r(a)nam  akunaosb  hadd  Mdrgayaibish.  (9)  Auramazd'^dmaiya 
npajstdm  abara.  (10)  Washnd  Auramazddha  kdra  hya  mand 
awam  kdram  ^Hyam  hamitriyam  aja  wasiya.  (11)  Atriydtiyahya 
mdhyd  ^Y  rauchabi^'sh,  thakatd  dha,  awathdshdm  hamar(a)nam 
kartam. 

(1)  <^Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  The  province  named  Margiana,  that 
revolted  against  me.  (3)  A  certain  man  named  Phraates,  a  Margian, 
they  made  him  their  leader.  (4)  Then  I  sent  to  him,  who  was  named 
Dadarses,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  Satrap  of  Bactria. 
(5)  Thus  said  I  to  him :  (6)  ^  Hail  to  thee!  Attack  that  province  which 
does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (7)  Then  Dadarses  marched  with  (his) 
forces;  (8)  He  joined  battle  with  the  Margians.  (9)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  (10)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  army.  (11)  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month  Atriydtiy%  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them." 

Clause  two.  Remark  the  substitution  of  hcuhitiya  for  hamUriyd, 
The  adjective  is  in  the  fem.  gender  to  agree  with  dahydush. 

Clause  three.  Mdrgawa  is  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  ethnic  title  t,  and 
akunavatd  is  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  or  plur.  of  the  mid.  imperf. 

In  the  fourth  clause  it  must  be  observed,  that  Dddarahisk  ndma, 
Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  Bdhktariyd  khshatrapdwd,  are  throughout  placed 
in  the  nom.  case,  the  complement  of  the  verb  frdiskayam  being  the 
concluding  phrase  ahiya  awam,  "  to  him.**  Bdhhiariyd  may  be  the 
gen.  or  loc.  of  a  fem.  theme  in  t,  and  khshatrapdwd  is  the  nom.  of 
a  majsc.   theme  in  a,  attached   to  the  copulative  conjunction  wa, 

(Sans.  ^.) 

*  This  word  is  valuable  in  showing  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
mascuUne  and  feminine  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  nom.  singular ; 
hauwa  must  be  necessarily,  in  this  passage,  in  the  fem.  gender,  to  agree  with  its 
antecedent  dahif6.n§h, 

f  It  would  be  more  in  aceordanee  with  Sanskrit  grammar  to  suppose  Jlf4fyiit9a 
the  nom.  plural,  and  to  transUte,  "A  certain  man  named  Phraatee,  the  Maigiaos 
made  him  (their)  leader;**  but  in  col  4,  line  24,  the  term  is  certainly  in  the  sing., 
and  the  nom.  would  hard^  be  the  same  in  both  numbeis. 
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Clause  six.  The  second  pers.  sing,  imper.  pritiya  is  here  written 
with  a  ^YyY  instead  of  the  usual  character  ^YY  *. 

My  rough  copy  of  the  Median  transcript  of  the  eleventh  clause 
gives  the  numerals  applying  to  the  day  of  the  month  as  ^^^YYfy  ^^t 
I  have  little  douht  that  this  is  an  error  for  ^^yyy>  for  in  one  of  the 
copies  of  the  Persian  text,  I  find  the  corresponding  signs  represented 
donhtfully  as  ^Y. 

Par.  4.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu*'8h  khshiyathiya:  (2)  Pasdwa  da- 
hydush  man^  ahava.     (3)  Ima  tya  ma**nd  kartam  Bdkhtariyd. 

(1)  '^  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Bactria." 

In  the  third  clause,  Bdkhtariyd  is  the  loc.  sing,  of  a  fern,  theme 
in  t.  Remark  also  from  this  sentence,  that  Margiana  was  evidently 
considered  a  part  of  Bactria. 

Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdya^thiya :  (2)  f  martiya, 
Wahyazddta  ndma,  Tdrwd  ndma  wardanam,  ^Yutiya  ndmd  da- 
hydush  Pdrsaiya,  awadi  addraya.  (3)  Ha'*uwa  duvitiyam  udapatatd. 
(4)  Pdrsaiya  kdrahyd  awathd  "athaha :  (5)  ''  Adam  Bardiya  amijra^ 
hya  Kuraush  putfa."  (6)  Pasdwa  ^kdra  Pdrsa,  hya  vtthdpatiya 
hachd  yaddyd  fratarta,  ha'^uwa  hachdma  hamitriya  abava.  (7)  Abijra 
awam  Wahyazddta^  ashiyava.  (8)  Hauwa  jkhshdyathiya  abava 
Pdrsaiya. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  A  certain  man  name  Veisdates ;  a  city 
named  Tarba,  in  the  district  of  Persia,  named  Yutiya,  there  he  dwelt. 
(3)  He  rose  up  a  second  time.  (4)  To  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said : 
(5) '  I  am  Bflu-dius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (6)  Then  the  Persian  forces 
which  were  at  home,  being  removed  from  connexion  (with  me?)  they 
revolted  agfunst  met.  (7)  They  went  over  to  that  Veisdates ;  (8)  He 
became  king  of  Persia." 

In  the  third  clause,  duvitiyam^  "  the  second  time/'  appears  to  refer 
not  to  a  previous  appearance  of  this  particular  impostor,  but  to  the 
previous  Persian  insurrection  when  Gomates  personated  the  missing 
Smerdis. 

*  But  see  Supplementary  Note,  page  179.— Ed. 

t  Or,  "  Then  the  Persiaii  people,  the  tribe  population,  being  removed  from 
Gonnexiun  with  me,  revolted  against  me.**    See  the  next  note. 
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Clauae  six.  VlUha  in  Vithdpaiiya  is  probably  the  ace.  plor.  for 
VithaSy  the  postposition  putlya  reqairing  that  case.  Had  the  term 
been  employed  in  the  sing,  it  would  have  been  written  vlthapcUiya 
for  vithampcUtyay  the  theme,  although  fem.,  ending  in  short  a. 
It  may  be  translated,  perhaps,  "  at  home/'  or  "  in  their  houses*  **. 
The  whole  clause  is  exceedingly  difficult:  yaddyd  is  certainly  the 
ablative   sing,  of  a  fem.  theme  in  long  a,   and  I  conjecture  this 

theme  yadd,  to  be  formed  from  the  root  ^TW,  ''to  associate  with,"  but 
the  next  word  is  uncertain  both  in  its  orthography  and  signification. 
In  one  copy  I  have  ^'YyY  for  the  last  letter,  in  another  ^YvY  ;  if  the 
former  be  the  correct  reading,  fraJtaram  must  be  an  adverb,  and 
the  construction  will  be  singularly  involved.     If,  however,  we  read 

fratartai  we  may  suppose  a  past  participle  compounded  of  H  and  If  9 
the  signification  being  literally,  ''passed  beyond.**  In  either  case  I 
consider  the  translation,  "  removed  from  connexion  with  me,'*  subject 
to  much  doubt  t. 

In   this  paragraph  the  locative  Fdr^aiya  is  substituted  for  the 
genitive  in  the  difierent  passages. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thd^tiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Pasdwa  adam 
kdram  Pdrsa'^m  utd  Mddam  frdishayam  hya  upd  mdm  dha. 
(3)  Artaward"iya  ndma  Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  awamshdm  mathish- 
tam  aku'^avam.  (4)  Hya  aniya  kdra  Pdrsa  pasd  mand  ashiyava 
Md^dam.  (5)  Pasdwa  Artawardiya  hadd  kdrd  ashiyava  Pdrsam. 
(6)  "^Yathd  Pdrsam  pardrasa,  Rakhd  ndma,  wardanam  Pdrsaiya, 
a**wadd  hauwa  Wahyazddta  hya  Bardiya  aganbatd,  aisha  '^hadd 
kdrd  patish  Artawardiyam  hamar(a)nam  chartanijra.  (7)  Pas'^dwa 
hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazddmaiya  upastdm  abara. 
(9)  Wa'*shnd  Auramazddha  kdra  hya  mand  awam  kdram  tyam 
Wahya^zddtahya  aja  wasiya.  (10)  Thurawdharahya  mdhyd  /! 
rauchabish,  thakatd  ^dha  awathdshdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian  and 
Median  forces  which  were  with  me.    (3)  Artabardes  by  name,  a  Per- 

*  See  note  to  page  216,  where  I  suppose  vUh&paHya  to  refer  to  the  tribes^ 
the  actual  and  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  contra-distinguiBhed  from 
the  troops  on  senrice,  rather  than  to  the  soldiers  who  were  "  at  home.**  Vltha^ 
at  any  rate,  is  better  translated  by  "  a  tribe  or  family,'*  than  by  "  a  house  or 
habitation.** 

t  ffaehd  yaddyA  firatarta  will  be  farther  examined  in  the  Vocabulary. 
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man,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  appointed  their  chief.  (4)  Another 
Persian  force,  (or  perhaps,  Hhe  troops  other  than  the  Persians,*)  pro- 
ceeded after  me  to  Media.  (5)  Then  Artahardes,  with  his  troops^ 
marched  to  Persia.  (6)  When  he  reached  Persia,  a  city  of  Persia 
named  Racha,  there  that  Veisdates,  who  was  called  Bardias,came  with 
a  force  before  Artahardes  in  battle-array.  (7)  Then  they  joined  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  (10)  On  the  12th  day 
of  the  month  of  Thuraw^hara,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought 
by  them.** 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  paragraph  refers  to  the  fourth  clause, 
where  we  have  pctsd,  "  after/*  used  apparently  as  a  preposition  goyem- 
ing  the  ace.  case,  and  where  the  expression  "hya  aniya  kdra  Pdrml^ 
is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  would  lead 
us  to  translate  simply,  ''  other  Persian  troops  followed  me  to  Media  ;** 
but  as  Persia  itself  was  in  revolt,  and  as  the  Persian  forces  which 
remained  faithful  and  had  accompanied  Darius  to  Media,  were  now 
detached  under  the  command  of  Artahardes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
aniya  may  here  indicate  "  other  than,*'  and  the  sense  may  be, ''  auxi- 
liary troops,  (those  of  the  aniyd  dahydwa  or  dependent  provinces.) 
other  than  the  Persian  followed  me  to  Media.** 

That  Darius  had  moved  to  Rhages  after  the  execution  of  Phraortes 
at  Ecbatana,  I  infer  from  his  sending  troops  from  the  former  place  to 
the  support  of  Hystaspes  in  Parthia;  and  that  he  must  have  entered 
Persia  to  arrange  for  the  expedition  of  Artahardes  is  evident,  as  well 
from  this  notice  of  his  return  to  Media,  as  from  a  subsequent  passage 
where  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  Babylonians  a  second  time 
revolted  ''  whilst  he  was  absent  in  Persia  and  Media.*' 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thitiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathi^ya :  (2)  Pasdwa  hauwa 
Wahyazddta  hadd  kamanaibish  asbdraibish  a^hnutha  ashiyava 
Pishiyduwdddm.  (3)  Hachd  awadasha  kdram  ayas^td  hydparam 
aisha  patish  Artawardiyam  hamar(a)nam  chartan^iya.  (4)  Parga 
ndma  kauf,  awadd  hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (5)  Auramazddma^iya 
upastdm  abara.  (6)  Washnd  Auramazddha  kdra  hya  mand  awa^'m 
kdram  tyam  Wahyazddtahya  aja  wasiya.  (7)  Oarmapadahya 
mdh^'yd  VSL  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  awathdshdm  hamar(a)nam 
kartam.  (8)  Utd  awa^  Wahyazddtam  agarbdya,  utd  martiyd 
tyishiya  fratam^d  anushiyd  dhata  agarbdya. 

(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  with  the  horse- 
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men  who  rem^ed  staunch  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  Pissiachada  *• 
(3)  From  that  place,  with  an  army,  he  came  hack  arraying  hattle  hefore 
Artahardes.  (4)  The  mountains  named  Parga,  there  they  fought. 
(6)  Ormazd  hrought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  (7)  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it  was  the  hattle  was  thus  fought  hy 
them.  (8)  Both  that  Veisdates  they  took,  and  also  they  took  the  men 
who  were  his  principal  adherents.'' 

In  the  third  clause,  kdram  is  a  word  of  doubtful  orthography. 
My  rough  copies  give  the  reading  of  kdrta,  but  I  think  I  must  have 
mistaken  the  >YyY  for  ^YyY.  If,  however,  the  rough  copy  be  correct, 
kdrta  must  be  a  past  participle,  signifying  "  having  armed,"  and  the 
preposition  ayastd  must  be  united  to  the  adverb  hydparam^  according 
to  the  construction  which  gives  patiya  hydparam  in  a  succeeding  pas- 
sage, (like  the  paiiya  duvitiyam  and  patiya  trityam,  already  fEimiliar 
to  us).  I  much  prefer,  however,  the  translation  given  in  the  text,  and 
which  supposes  kdram  to  be  an  ace.  case  governed  by  ayastd  used 
post-positively;    whilst  the  adverb  hydparam,   compounded  of  the 

relative  pronoun,  and  of  ^nrt  implying  "  opposition'*  or  "  contrariety," 
("  back  again,"  or  "  another  time,")  is  independent  of  a  prefix.  Ayastd 
moreover,  being  apparently  identical  in  sense  with  hadd,  can  hardly 
be  attached  like  patiya  to  an  adverb. 

In  the  eighth  clause,  the  nom.  to  agarhdya  is  understood,  and  I 
infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  wherever  we  have  the  phrase  awa~ 
thdshdm  hamaranam  kaHam,  the  relative  shdm  refers  particularly 
to  kdra  hya  mand  of  the  preceding  sentence,  for  if  it  included  the 
belligerents  on  either  side,  the  nom.  in  the  eighth  clause  referring  to 
the  one  party  only,  must  have  been  necessarily  expressed. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshd^yathiya :  (2)  Pasjiwa  adam 
awam  Wahyazddtam  utd  martiyd  ^Hyisbiya  fratamd  anushiyd  dhata, 
Uwddaidaya  ndma  war^Manam  Pdrsaiya,  awadashish  uz(a)tayd- 
patiya  akunavam. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  and  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  followers,  the  town  of  Persia  named  Chodedia,  there  I 
impaled  (?)  them." 

•  This  Pishiyduwddd  was  the  native  country  of  Gomates,  and  evidently 
within  the  limits  of  Persis.  I  have  sometimes  supposed  it  might  be  the  original 
of  the  Greek  Ucurapyabat,  but  there  is  nothing  to  favour  the  identity  beyond  the 
partial  resemblance  of  orthography. 
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I  entertain  some  doubt  about  the  term  awadcakish.  In  the  first 
place,  I  believe  the  masc.  ace.  plur.  as  well  as  the  ace.  sing,  of  the 
3rd  pers.  to  be'  represented  by  the  sufl&x  skim,  and  in  the  next  place, 
if  skim  or  shisk  in  this  term  were  really  the  object  of  the  verb,  the 
antecedents,  being  isolated,  should  be  in  the  nom.  case ;  we  ought,  in 
fact,  to  haye  hauwa  Wahyasddta  utd  tyiskiya  fratamd  m^artiyd  ant^ 
skiyd  dhata,  &c.  Perhaps,  howerer,  as  adam  precedes  the  phrase,  the 
transitive  power  of  the  verb  may  be  sustained  throughout,  and  the 
pronoun  shim  or  skisk  may  be  repeated  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  notice  of  locality.  We  can  never  distinguish  ortho- 
graphically  between  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  themes  in  a,  and 
martiyd  may  be  therefore  in  one  case  or  in  the  other.  In  this  par- 
ticular phrase,  however,  which  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  several 
paragraphs,  we  may  determine,  I  think,  that  where  martiyd  pre- 
cedes the  relative,  it  is  in  the  ace.  case  governed  by  the  verb  which 
closes  the  sentence,  while  in  other  positions  it  is  the  nom.  agreeing 
with  dkata. 


Par.  9.  (I)  Thd^tiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Hauwa  Wa- 
hyazddta  hya  Bardiya  ^agaubatd,  hauwa  kdram  fhiishaya  Harauwa- 
tim,  Viwdna  ^ndma  Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  Harauwatiyil  khshatrapd- 
w&  abiya  awa^.  (3)  Utdsham  y  martiyam  mathishtam  akunaush. 
(4)  Awathdshim  d*'thaha:  (5)  ''Priti,  Viwdnam  jati,  utd  awam 
kdram  hya  Ddr(a)ya*Hidiush  khshdyathiyahyd  gaubatijra."  (6)  Pa^ 
sdwa  hauwa  kdra  ashiya'Va,  tyam  Wahyazddta  frdishaya  abiya 
Viwdnam,  hamar(a)nam  chartaniya.  (7)  K^dpishkdnish  ndmd  dida, 
awadd  hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazddmai'^ya  upastim 
abara.  (9)  Washnd  Auramazddha  kdra  hya  maud  awam  kdram 
tya^  hamitfiyam  aja  wasijra.  (10)  Andmakahya  mdhyd  /!Y 
(/!!?)  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  a^wathdshdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King:^2)  That  Yeisdates,  who  was  called  Boidius, 
he  sent  troops  to  Arachotiay  against  one  named  Yibanus,  a  Persian,  one 
of  my  servants  and  the  Satrap  of  Arachotia.  (3)  And  he  appointed  a 
certain  man  (to  be  their)  leader.  (4)  He  thus  addressed  them :  (5)  ^Hail 
to  ye !  smite  Yibanus,  and  that  State  which  obeys  the  rule  of  King 
Darius,'  (lit.  'is  called  of  King  Darius  ')•  (6)  Then  those  forces  marched 
which  Yeisdates  had  sent  against  Yibanus,  preparing  for  battle.  (7)  A 
fort  named  Capiscania,  there  they  fought  an  action.  (8)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  ISth  (14?)  day  of  the  month 
Andmaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them." 

26 
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The  oonstrnction  in  the  second  clause  deserves  attention.  The 
demonstratiye  hauwa  is  repeated  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  phrase  hya  Bardiyd  agavbatd  alter  the  nom.  WdhyaZ" 
ddia.  Frdithaya  governs  a  double  ace.,  and  the  true  object,  Viwdna 
ndma  Fdrsa^  mana  hadaka,  Harauwaiiyd  khskatrapdwd,  being  iso- 
lated, as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is  placed  in  the  nom., 
the  transitive  signification  being  given  bj  the  complemental  phrase 
ahiya  awam,  "  towards  that  one,"  or  "  against  that  one." 

In  the  fifth  clause,  we  have  Ddr{a)yavahuih  in  the  gen.  to  mark 
a  possessive  signification :  the  nominative  in  ush  making  the  genitive 

autih  for  ^;  the  letter  A  is  introduced  before  the  termination  \uhy 
to  mark  the  difference  of  pronunciation  between  vuth  and  vauthy  and 
not  as  an  aspirate.     See  p.  182. 

The  construction  of  the  sixth  clause  is  also  interesting  for  its 
regularity,  the  relative  tyam  being  in  the  ace.  case  as  the  object  to 
frduhaya. 

In  the  tenth  clause  the  date  is  doubtful.  I  am  unable,  indeed,  to 
say  whether  the  numerals  should  be  read  /lY,  or  /YI,  or  ^S[. 


Par.  10.  (1)  Thdtiya  D6r(a)yavu8h  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Patiya  h**y^- 
param  hamitriya  hagamatd  paraiti  patish  Viw^nam  hamar(a)nam 
chartan**iya.  (3)  Gadutawa  ndmd  dahy^ush  awadd  hamar(a)nam 
akunava.  (4)  Auramazd^ma*^ya  upastdm  abara.  (5)  Washn^ 
Auramazddha  kdra  hya  mand  awam  kdram  t^yam  hamitrijram  aja 
wasiya.  (6)  Viya^nahya  radhyd  !!!T  rauchabish,  thakatd  "dha 
awathishdm  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Another  time,  the  rebels  having  assem- 
bled, returned  before  Vibanus,  offering  battle.  (3)  The  district  named 
Gradytia,  there  they  fought  an  action.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me. 
(5)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  (6)  On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them." 

In  the  second  clause  we  have  patiya  hydparam  used  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  as  paUya  duvitiyam  of  former  passages,  and  I 
translate  accordingly,  "  another  time."  Aparam  used  alone  certainly 
signifies  ''  in  after  times ;"  but  with  the  relative  prefix,  it  seems  to 
have  the  primitive  meaning  of  "  other."  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
bination of  the  masc.  relative  with  a  neuter  adjective  is  so  irregular 
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as  to  throw  doubts  on  the  etymology.     Of  the  other  clauses,  the  con- 
struction is  independent  of  remark. 


Par.  n.  (1)  Thdtiya  D6r(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  *Pasdwa 
hauwa  martiya,  hya  awahyA  kdrahy^  mathishta  dha  tyam  Wa- 
'"hyazddta  frdishaya  o&iya  Viwdnam,  hauwa  matht«^  had&  kama- 
naib'*ish  asb^raibish  as^tyava.  (3)  Arshdc^a  nimk  ^\dd  Haravr 
watiyd  a'Vapard  atiy^tsha.  (4)  FasiwA  Viwdna  hadd  k&ra 
nipadiyam  -  -  iya  asAtya^ya.  (5)  Awaddshim  agarb^ya  ut^  mar- 
tiyi  tyishiya  fratam^  onusht^  ''^(hata  awdja 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  that  man  who  was  the  leader  of 
those  troops  which  Veisdates  had  sent  against  Vibanus,  that  leader, 
with  the  horsemen  who  were  fjEuthful  to  him,  fled  away.  (8)  A  fort  of 
Arachotia,  named  Arshada,  he  went  beyond  that  place,  (or  perhaps, 
*  in  that  he  took  refuge ').  (4)  Then  V ibanus  with  his  troops  marched 
in  pursuit  (?)  (or  ^  marched  to  Nipadia ').  (5)  There  he  took  him,  and 
he  slew  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers." 

The  construction  of  the  second  clause  is  perfectly  regular,  the  rela- 
tives being  respectively  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  case,  as  they  govern,  or 
are  governed  by  the  verb.  Hauwa  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  pers- 
picuity in  conjunction  with  mathishta;  and  ashiyava,  which  I  have 
translated  "fled  away,"  but  which  more  properly  has  the  simple 
meaning  of  "  went/*  is  evidently  used  in  a  neuter  sense. 

In  the  third  clause  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  orthography  both 
of  awapard  and  atiydUha  is  subject  to  doubt,  and  of  the  grammatical 
condition  even  of  the  former  word  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied.  Awa- 
yard  can  hardly  be  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  combination  with  a 
particle,  for  the  antecedent  noun  is  feminine,  (which  would  necessitate 

the  orthography  of  awdpard  for  awdmpard,)  and  ^VCT  moreover  sig- 
nifying "  back,**  or  "  away,"  will  give  no  suitable  meaning.  I  should 
prefer  to  consider  the  word  as  an  adverb  of  locality,  equivalent  to 
the  Sans.  WW,  but  in  its  present  form  I  cannot  identify  the  suffix. 
Atipdishoy  also,  if  that  reading  be  correct,  would  appear  to  signify 
"  he  went  beyond,"  rather  than  "he  went  in;"  yet,  I  incline,  from  the 
following  sentence,  to  think  that  the  rebel  chief  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  6f  Arshdda. 

The  fourth  clause  presents  the  imperfect  word  nipadiyam  -  -  iya. 
If  this  be  a  sin^e  term  it  cannot  be  a  proper  name,  for  the  termi- 
nation shows  it  would  be  in  the  loc.  and  not  in  the  ace.  case,  which 
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would  be  required  as  the  complement  to  ashiyava.  The  expression 
may  possibly  be  Nipadiyam  abiya, "  to  Nipadia^  but  neither  does  the 
blank  space  after  ^TyY^  (which  is  a  doubtful  letter^)  appear  sufficient 
for  Y  yVY  ^y^  nor  is  ahiya  in  any  other  instance  used  as  a  postposition. 
I  prefer,  therefore,  considering  nipadiyam  -  -  iya  as  the  loc.  of  a 
maso.  theme  in  a,  which  may  be  compounded  of  tn  and  ^j  "  to  go," 
with  some  attributive  suffix.  In  this  case  we  may  obtain  the  sig- 
nification of  *'  pursuing/*  but  a  minute  analysis  is  eyidently  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  the  last  clause,  if  the  identification  of  Nvpadiya  as  a  proper 
name  be  abandoned,  the  adverb  of  locality  awadd,  must  of  course 
refer  to  the  fortress  of  Arahdda,  and  we  must  suppose  the  rebel  chief 
to  have  remained  at  that  place  instead  of  "  passing  beyond  it" 

The  concluding  word  of  the  sentence  awdja,  is  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly marked  upon  the  rock,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  rebel 
leader  should  have  been  merely  taken  prisoner,  while  his  followers 
were  slain.  I  cannot  suggest,  however,  any  more  convenient 
reading. 


Par.  12.   (I)   Th^tiya    Ddr(a)3ravush    khshdyathiya :       (2)   Pasdwa 
dahydush  ma^^n^  abava.     (3)  Ima  tya  man^  kartam  Haranwatiyd. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Arachotia.** 

Harduwatiyd  in  the  third  clause  appears  like  Bdkhtariyd  to  be  the 
loc.  sing,  of  a  fem.  theme  in  i;  but  I  cannot  understand  the  reaeon 
why  in  this  inflexion  the  anvswdra  should  be  omitted. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dar(d)yaviMA  khshd^yathiya :  (2)  Ydtd  adam 
Pdrsaiya  utd  Mddaiya  dham,  patiya  duviti3ram  ^Bdbiruviyd  hami- 
triy^  abava  hachdma.  (3)  f  martiya  Arakha  ndma,  Armini^*ya, 
Naiiditahya  putra  hauwa  udapatatd.  (4)  Bdbirauwa  Dhub&fia  ndmd 
dahyd^'ush  hachd  awadasha  hauwa  udapatatd.  (5)  Awathd  adorn- 
jiya :  (6)  Adam  Nabukudra'^chara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahyd 
putra.  (7)  Pasdwa  kdra  Bdbiruviya  hachdma  ha^hnitriya  abava. 
(8)  Abiya  awam  Atakham  ashiyava.  (9)  Bdbirnm  hauwa  agarbd- 
3'at*'d.     (10)  Hauwa  khshd3rathiya  abava  Bdbirauwa. 
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(1)  ^^Says  Darias  the  King :— (2)  Whilst  I  was  in  Persia  and  Media,  for 
the  second  time  the  Bahylonians  revolted  against  me.  (3)  A  certain 
man  named  AracuSy  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Nanditos,  he  rose  up. 

(4)  A  district  of  Babylon   named   Dohana,    from   thence  he  arose 

(5)  He  thus  falsely  proclaimed:  (6)  'I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus.*  (7)  Then  the  Babylonian  state  revolted  against  me.  (8)  It 
went  over  to  that  Aracus.  (9)  He  seized  on  Babylon.  (10)  He  became 
King  of  Babylonia." 

Clause  two.  Fdrsaiya  and  Mddaiya  are  as  usual  in  the  loc.  oase, 
and  Bdbiruviyd  is  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  ethnic  title.  Remark  also  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  clauses^  that  the  loc.  Bdbirauwa  is  used  for  the 
geuitiye.  In  other  respects  the  construction  throughout  the  paragraph 
is  perfectly  regular  and  requires  no  particular  illustration*. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yayu8h  khsh^yathi*^ :  (2)  Pas^waadam 
kdram  fr^shayam  Babirum.  (3)  Vidafrd  ndma  Mdda,  mand 
^'badaka,  awam  mathishtam  akunavam.  (4)  Awathdshdm  atha- 
ham:  (5)  "  Pritd!  awam  k^ram  "Hyam  Bdbirauwa  jati,  h3ra  mand 
niya  gaubatiya."  (6)  Pasdwa  Vidafrd  hadd  kdr^d  ashiyava  abiya 
Bdbimm.  (7)  Auramazddmaiya  upastdm  abara.  (8)  Washnd  Au- 
ramaz^ddha  Vida/rd  Bdbirum  agarbdya  .  *  .  .  . 
(9)     -        radhyd  ^  ra^'uchabish,  thakatd  dha  awathd  awa     - 


ipatiya  aaariyatd. 


(1)  «  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I  sent  troops  to  Babylon.  (3)  A 
Median  of  the  name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  appointed 
(their)  leader.  (4)  Thus  I  addressed  them :  (5)  <  Hail  to  ye !  Smite 
that  Babylonian  State,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (6)  Then 
Intaphres  with  his  force  marched  to  Babylon.  (7)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.    (8)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  Intaphres  took  Babylon 

(9)  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of then  it  was  he 

thus 


I  wasskdn.' 


In  the  third  clause,  awam,  "  that  one,"*  or  *'  him/'  appears  without 
the  adjunct  of  shdm,  ''of  them,**  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  con- 
struction, and  which  is  even  perhaps  at  variance  with  the  rules  of 

*  In  the  foarth  clause,  however,  it  is  curious  that  we  should  have  Babiramoa 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  in  its  usual  place  after  dahydmK 
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grammar,  for  it  leaves  the  shdm  of  the  following  sentence  without  any 
immediate  antecedent. 

In  the  5th  clause,  remark  kdram  tyam  Bdlirauwa  where  the  loc.  is 
used  for  the  gen.  It  appears  to  be  optional  in  expressions  of  this  sort 
whether  the  relatiye  be  followed  by  the  aoo.  of  the  ethnic  title,  or  by 
the  gen.  of  the  proper  name.  We  have  hdram  tyam  Mddcmi  in  line 
21  of  the  2nd  col.,  and  hdram  tyam  Wahyazddtahya  in  line  46  of  the 
drd  column. 

The  eighth  dauae  should,  I  think,  be  completed  with  vtd  awam 
Arakham,  ''he  both  took  Babylon  and  that  Aracus." 

The  ninth  and  following  clauses  probably  describe  the  indignities 
or  tortures  to  which  the  rebel  chief  was  exposed  previous  to  capital 
punishment;  the  penultimate  word,  which  is  only  partially  legible, 
may  be  the  nzataydpatiya  of  preceding  passages,  and  asariycUd  must 

be,  I  think,  the  middle  or  passive  imperf.  of  ^j  "  to  kiU^*'  as  ama- 

riycUa  is  from  ^>  "  to  die." 


Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  (1)  ^Thdtiya  D^r(a)yavu8h  khshdyathijra :    (2)  Ima  t'ya  mana 
^rtam  BdbirauwB^ 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Baby- 
lonia." 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thdtiya  D'^r(a)yavush  khsMyathiya:  (2)  /ma  tya  adam 
akunaSram.  (3)  Washnd  Auramazddha  dha,  hamahy^yd  thra*d(a). 
(4)  Dahydwa  yath£maiya  hamiiriyd  abava,  adam  ^mvY  hama- 
r(a)n*d  akunavam.  (5)  Washnd  Auramaz^&hB,  adamshdm  a'janam, 
utd  !!!!T  khsh^yo^^t^^  agarbdyam.  (6)  y  (^aumdta  "ndnm  Magush 
dha.  (7)  Hav/wa  ocfttrujiya.  (8)  Awathd  athaha:  (9)  Adam 
'Bardiya  amiya  hya  Kurav;^  putfa.  (10)  Hauwa  Pdrsam  ha*W- 
triyam  akunaiM^.  (11)  y  Atrina  ndma  Uwajaiya  hauwa  adu- 
"rujiya.  (12)  Awathd  sUha/id:  (13)  Adam  ^h^yathiya  amiya 
Uwajaiya.  (14)  "Hauwa  Uwajam  h&mitriyam  oibunaush  (man^  f) 
(1 5)  y  Naditabira  nd^'ma  Bdbiruviya  hautpa  oc^urujiya.  (1 6)  A wath^ 
athaha:  (17)  *^Adam  Nabukudrac^ra  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya 
putira.     (18)  ^^Hauwa  Bdbirum  hamUHyam  akunaush.     (19)  y  Mar- 
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tija  n&^hna  Ptoa  hauwa  adurufijv^  (20)  Awath^  athaha: 
(21)  Adam  Umani'^sh  amija  Uwajaiya  kfuhdycUhiju.  (22)  Hauwa 
Uwajam  hamitriya^'m  akunanah.  (23)  y  FTSwartish  ndma  Mdda, 
hauwa  adurujija.  (24)  ^Awathi  athaha :  (25)  Adam  Khshathnia, 
amija  Uwakhshatarahja  taum^y^'d.  (26)  Hauwa  Mddam  hamitri- 
yam  akunaush.  (27)  f  Chitratakhma  ndma  A8(a)"gartiya,  hauwa 
adumjipL  (28)  Awathd  athaha :  (29)  Adam  khshdyath'^ya  amiya 
AB{a)gBataiya,  {Tti^akhfihatarahya  taumdyd.  (30)  Hauwa '*A8(a)gar- 
tam  htanitriyam  akunaush.  (31)  f  Frdda  ndma  '^Mdrgawa  h&moa 
adumyija,,  (32)  Awathd  athaha:  (33)  Adam'^khshd3rathiyaamiya 
i/argauwa.  (34)  Hauwa  Margum  hamitri'^m  akuuaush.  (35)  y 
Wahyazd&t&  ndma  Pdrsa, hauwa  a'^durujiya.  (36)  Awathdathaha: 
(37)  Adam  Bardiya  amiya  hya  Ku'^raush  putfa.  (38)  Hauu^a 
Fdrsam  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (39)  y  Ara'^ha  uima  Armimya, 
hauwa  oc^urujiya.  (40)  Awathd  athaha:  (41)  Adam  Nahu'^ku- 
drachara  amiya,  hya  Nahunii&hj9,  putra.  (42)  Hauwa  Bdbirum 
ham'Htf  iyam  akunau^A. 

(1)  *'  Says  Darius  the  King  :-(2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazdy  have  I  done  every  thing  *•  (4)  As  the  provinces 
revolted  against  me,  I  fought  nineteen  battles.  (5)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazdy  I  smote  them,  (t.  e^  the  provinces,)  and  I  made  nine  kings 
captive.  (6)  One  was  named  Gomates,  the  Magian.  (7)  He  was  an 
impostor.  (8)  He  thus  said :  (9) '  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus '. 
(10)  He  threw  Persia  into  revolt.  (11)  One  was  an  impostor  named 
Atrines,  the  Susian.  (12)  He  thus  said :  (13) '  I  am  the  king  of  Su- 
siana.'  (14)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  against  me.  (15)  One  named 
Naditabirus,  a  native  of  Babylon;  he  was  an  impostor.  (16)  He  thus 
said :  (17)  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.'  (18)  He  made 
Babylon  to  revolt  (19)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Martins,  the  Per- 
sian. (20)  He  thus  said :  (21)  <  I  am  Omanes,  the  King  of  Susiana.'  (22) 
He  threw  Susiana  into  rebellion.  (23)  One  who  was  named  Phraortes, 
the  Median;  he  assumed  a  false  character.  (24)  He  thus  said :  (25)  *  I 
am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (26)  He  persuaded  Media  to 
revolt.  (27)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Sitratachmes,  a  native  of 
Sagartia.  (28)  He  thus  said:  (29)  'I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia,  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares.'  (30)  He  headed  a  rebellion  in  Sagartia.  (31)  One 
was  an  impostor  named  Phraates,  a  Margian.  (32)  He  thus  said: 
(33)  ^  I  am  the  King  of  Margiana.'  (34)  He  threw  Margiana  into  revolt. 
(35)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Yeisdates,  a  Persian.  (36)  He  thus 
said:  (37)  *  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (38)  He  headed  a  rebel- 
lion in  Persia.    (39)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Aiacus,  a  native  of 

*  Lit.  "  Has  been  the  performance  of  the  whole.*' 
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Annenia.    (40)  He  thus  said:  (41)  ^I  am  NabochodrosBory  the  son  of 
Nabonidos.'    (42)  He  threw  Babylon  into  rerolt." 

Clause  three.  The  expression  hmvahydyd  thrad(a)  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  whether  we  regard  the  grammatical  construction 
or  the  etymological  signification  of  the  terms;  and  as  it  is  moreover  of 
frequent  occurrence  I  must  examine  it  in  some  detail.  Mxxmahydyd  is 
evidently  the  oblique  case  of  a  fern,  theme  in  long  a,  but  whether  it 
represent  the  genitive,  the  ablat.,  or  the  loc.  must  depend  on  its 
adjunct  thrada,  Ecymologically,  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  a  compound  of  ham,  ''together,"  (Sans.  4),  and 
ahyd,  "  heing,"  (from  W5R^  "  to  be,")  but  the  identification  of  an 
abstract  meaning  like  ''  the  being  together,"  will  alone  be  of  little  aid 
in  obtaining  an  intelligible  phrase.  It  may  r^er  to  Ormazd,  or  to 
the  Tablet,  or  to  the  actions  described,  and  unfortunately  neither  does 
the  context  nor  the  application  of  the  following  term  enable  me  to 
resolve  the  difficulty.  If  I  could  suppose  thrada  to  be  a  particle  used 
postpositively  and  governing  the  ablat  or  loc.  case,  I  should  trans- 
late the  expression  by  the  single  word  ''throughout,"  and  such  a 
signification  would,  I  think,  apply  sufficiently  well  to  the  context  of 
the  various  passages  where  the  terms  occur;  but  neither  are  the  prece- 
dents for  such  a  construction  by  any  means  satis^M^tory,  nor  is  any 
equivalent  particle  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  or  Sanskrit.  I  am  con- 
strained, therefore,  pending  further  research  to  suppose  thrada  to  be 
an  abstract  noun,  derived  from  ^  "  to  do,"  or  "  perform,"  and  assi- 
milating in  so  far  to  the  Sanskrit  declension  of  neuters  in  ^  as  to 
have  the  same  orthography  for  the  nom.  and  ace.  cajse.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  this  explanation  must  be  considered  as  little 
better  than  conjectural,  and  I  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  discard 
my  translation  of  "the  performance  of  the  whole,"  in  £ikvour  of 
any  other  more  appropriate  meaning  that  can  be  elicited  from  the 
terms. 

The  restoration  of  dha,  "  it  was,"  in  this  clause  I  must  add  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  for  the  letters  yV?  /(/,  which  are  alone  visi> 
ble  on  the  rock,  may  very  possibly  be  the  termination  of  Aura- 
mazddha. 

Clause  four.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  restoration  of  this 
sentence.  If  it  be  admitted,  however,  the  construction  is  remarkable 
in  so  far  as  it  places  the  nom.  dahydwa  before  the  adverb  yatkd. 
Hamarand  is  the  neut.  ace.  plur. 
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Chrase  five.  I  am  indined  to  think  that  the  orthography  of  the 
third  w<Nrd  should  be  (tdarMhim  rather  than  adctnuMmy  for  the  ante- 
cedent IB  apparently  dahydwa,  "  the  countries^'*  and  aja  governs  the 
aco.  in  all  other  passages,  and  not  the  genitive.  The  rough  copy, 
however,  gives  the  letter  yVV  in  the  subjoined  pronoun  without 
comment. 

Clause  eleven.  Uwajaiya  is  probably  an  error  of  the  engraver 
for  Uwajiya, 

In  the  fourteenth  clause  mand  is  a  very  doubtful  word.  In  other 
passages  the  personal  pronoun  is  always  placed  in  the  ablat.  after 
hamairiyd,  and  the  preposition  kachd  is  interposed.  See  the  note  to 
the  Cuneiform  text,  page  Ivii. 

In  the  thirty^first  clause  Mdrgaxoa  occurs  as  the  nom.  sing,  of 
the  ethnic  title,  as  in  col.  3,  line  12,  and  in  the  thirty-third  clause  we 
have  the  locat.  Margauwa  used  for  the  genitive,  and  formed  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  Babirauwa. 

In  all  other  portions  of  this  recapitulatory  paragraph  the  expres- 
sions are  the  same  as  have  been  previously  met  with. 


Par.  3.  (1)  ThdiijH,  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :    (2)  Imaiya  "^1 
khshdyathiyd  adam  o^farbdyam  atara  im£  hamarand. 

(1)  ^*  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  These  nine  kings  I  have  taken  in  these 
batUes." 

Clause  two.  Imaiya  is  the  ace.  masc.  plur.  of  the  immediate 
demonstrative  pronoun,  and  imd  must  be  the  same  case  in  the  neuter 
gender.  These  inflexions  correspond  with  those  of  the  Sanskrit;  the 
former  is  for  im^,  as  awaiya  and  tyaiya  in  the  same  case  for  aw6 

and  tyi',  while  the  latter  is  probably  for  imd$,  (^'^)>  ^^  neuter 
gender,  as  I  have  frequently  remarked,  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions possessing  the  visarga,  which  however  is  elided  after  the 
vowel  a. 


Par.  4.  (l)'*Th&tiya  Ddr(a)yaini«A  khshdyatkijvLi    (2)  Dahydwa  Imd 

tyA  hamitrijT^  abava.     (3)  Darauga  Di okunaush,  tya 

imaiya  kdram  adur'Hgiyasha.      (4)  Pasdwa  Di mand 

dast(a)yd  akunansh.     (5)  Yathd  mdm  k'^dma,  awathd  Di 

akunatuk. 
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(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  These  are  the  proidnoes  which  became 
rebeUious.    (3)  The  Evil  one  (?)  invented  lies,  that  they  should  deceive 

the  State  (?)    (4)  Afterwards   the  Supreme  Being  made 

to  be  sabdned  by  me  (?)    (5)  As  it  was  desired  by  me,  that  the  Sapreme 
Being  did.  (?)** 

Owing  to  the  mutilation  of  this  paragraph,  the  translation  is  in  a 
great  measure  conjecturaL  In  the  third  clause,  darauga  is  certainly 
the  ace.  plur.  (for  daraugas),  the  same  form  occurring  in  Niebuhr*8 
Inscription  H,  line  20,  where  its  grammatical  condition  is  clearly 
marked,  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  following  words  com- 
mencing with  IH,  must  be  the  nom.  to  akunaiuh.  It  consists  appa- 
rently of  three  or  four  letters,  and  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  the 

Sanskrit  Dewas,  (^^);  Greek,  Scof ;  Latin,  Detu,  &c.  If  this  nom. 
also  be  a  short  word  such  as  the  blank  space  in  line  86  appears 
to  indicate,  there  must  be  another  term  intervening  before  akunausky 
and  the  context  would  seem  to  require  pruwa  as  an  antithesis  to  the 
pasdwa  of  the  Allowing  sentence.  All  this  however  is  most  uncer- 
tain. In  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  tya  is  evidently  used  as  a  con- 
junction rather  than  as  a  pronoun,  a  form  of  expression  of  which  we 
previously  had  an  example  in  col.  1,  line  52.  Imaiyct,  the  nom.  masc. 
plur.  refers  to  darauga,  and  adurujigasha  must  be  the  3rd  pers. 
plur.  of  the  aorist,  the  termination  being  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit 

Clause  four.  After  the  nom.  i>t  -  -  -  -  which  is  again  imperfect, 
there  must  be,  I  think,  the  ace.  darauga,  or  a  pronoun  referring  to  that 
antecedent     Datit{a)yd  I  suppose  to  be  the  ace.  plur.  of  an  adjective 

for  the  Sanskrit  ^risu,  but  the  signification  will  require  to  be  modi- 
fied from  '^  done  with  the  hand,"  to  ''  reduced  by  the  hand." 

In  the  fifth  clause,  if  hdma  were  a  noun  for  the  Sanskrit  mft,  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  ace.  mdm  should  be  used  instead  of  the  dative 
mand.  On  this  account,  then,  I  would  rather  suppose  kdma  to  be  a 
particle  used  postpositively  and  governing  the  ace.  case,  having  at 
the  same  time  an  identical  signification  with  the  Sanskrit  Wlfi^* 
The  expression  mdm  kdma  is  also  met  with  in  lines  37,  38  of  the 
inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustum.  The  restoration  of  akunaush  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  is  uncertain.  See,  throughout,  the  notes  to  the 
Cuneiform  text,  page  Iviii. 
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Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yaTii8h  khshdyathi^'ya :  (2)  Tnwam  ki 
khthdyathiya  hja  apaiam  ahja,  hachd  daraagii  danhama  *^ti- 
payuwd.  (3)  Marttya  Aya  arika  ahatija  awam  ofraBtam  panw^ 
(4)  Ya'^di ja  awatha  maniydhyc^  dahy&nshinaiya  dnnu^  aluiti**7a. 

(1)  ^^  Says  DariuB  the  King:— (2)  Thou,  whoeror  may  be  king  hereafter, 
exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying.  (3)  The  man  who  may  be  heretical,  (?) 
him  entirely  destroy.  (4)  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept  up,  my  coontiy  shall 
remain  intact.'' 

Clause  two.  Kd  if  for  W;  the  vitarga  being  elided  and  the  ter- 
minal a  dialectioally  elongated.  The  pronoun  eyidently  in  this  pas- 
sage expresses  ''  sort/  or  ''  kind,"  according  to  th.e  fifth  application 
of  Wilson,  and  the  phrase  may  be  thus  literally  rendered, ''  Thou, 
whatsoever  king,  who  hereafter  mayst  be.'*  The  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
substantive  verb  is  probably  the  same  in  the  present  indicative  and 

subjunct,  or  the  former  may  be  ahya  for  vf^,  and  the  latter  ahaycL 
Darskama  is  here  apparently  in  the  accusative,  and  as  we  have 
also  the  same  orthography  for  the  ablative,  the  declension  may 
hardly  be  identified  in  Sanskrit  grammar.     Perhaps  the  participial 

sufiix,  which  in  the  nom.  and  aoc.  neuter  was  formed  in  Ti^,  may  in 

the  ancient  Persian  have  inflected  the  ablat.  in  mas  instead  of  lift  i 
so  that  in  the  ablat.  darshama  may  have  been  used  for  darshamoB, 
and  in  the  ace.  for  darshamcU.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
former  passage  where  the  term  occurs  kdraakim  hadui  darshama 
atarsa,  the  participle  governs  an  accusative,  whereas  in  this  sentence  it 
is  used  in  the  ablat.     Fatipayuwd  I  conceive  to  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing. 

of  the  imperative  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  root  being  ^  with  the  double 
prefix  prati  and  pra,  and  I  would  translate  the  clause  accordingly, 
literatim, ''  from  lying  resistance  employ." 

For  the  construction  of  the  third  clause,  see  lines  21,  22,  of  the 
1st  coL    Ahatiya  I  suppose  to  be  the  Srd  pers.  pros,  subjunct.,  the 

indie,  form  of  aitiya  for  vfia*,  occurring  subsequently.  Farasd  is  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  the  1st  conjugation. 

In  the  4th  clause,  maniydhya  is,  I  think,  the  Srd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
pres.  subjun.  passive,  a  tense  which  is  wanting  in  the  Sanskrit;  but  it 
may  on  the  other  hand  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  pass,  aorist.  The 
only  point  on  which  there  is  any  certainty  is  that  neither  in  this 
passage,  nor  in  line  20  of  Niebuhr  a  Inscription  I,  where  the  term 
again  occurs,  can  it  possibly  represent  the  2nd  pers.  notwithstanding 
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the  identity  of  tenninatioii.  I  most  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  find 
the  discrimination  of  the  suhjonc.  forms  from  those  of  the  aorist  with- 
out the  augment  to  he  exceedingly  difficult,  and  that  I  have  too  little 
acquaintance  with  the  suhject  to  he  ahle  to  institute  a  comparison 
with  the  Vedic  Let.  Remark  also,  that  the  pronoun  maty  a  has  in  this 
sentepce  a  purely  possessive  signification,  and  that  durusa,  which  I 
conjecture  to  he  allied  to  the  Persian  duntst  (s^^f.t>)  is  in  the  fem., 
to  agree  with  dahyduA, 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thdtiya  i>rfr(a)yavu«^  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Imatyaadam 
akunavam.  (3)  ^'Washn^  Auramas^c^i^  Aamahy^yd  thrad(a)  aku- 
navam.  (4)  Tuwam  kd  hya  *%iparam  im^m  ^ipim  pa^ipanusdhya^ 
tya  man&  kartam  warnawatim  ^Hhuwim  mdtya  -  -  -  -  iy^ya. 

(1)  <<  Says  Darius  the  K!ng:^2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole. 
(4)  Tliou,  whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tahlet^  let  it  he  known 
to  thee,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely 
related.  (?) 

Remark  in  the  third  clause,  that  ihrad{a)y  if  a  noun,  must  neoes> 
sarily  be  in  the  ace.  case,  as  the  object  of  the  verb  akunavam. 

The  fourth  sentence  is  difficult  Kd  must  be  used  with  a  purely 
indefinite  signification,  like  the  Latin  quicumquey  for  it  is  followed  by 
the  relative  hya,  Fatiparasdhya,  is,  I  think,  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of 
the  pros,  subjunc,  but  its  etymology  is  obscure.  Wamawatdm  is 
certainly  the  drd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imper.  of  the  mid.  voice,  and  the 
last  imperfect  word  may  perhaps  be  durujiydhyat  the  Srd  pers.  sing, 
of  the  passive  subjunctive,  and  in  a  similar  form  with  maniydhya. 
The  difficulty  of  construction,  however,  lies  in  the  uncertainty  whether 
tya  mdna  kartam  may  be  the  nom.  to  wamawatdm,  or  to  the  final 
verb,  and  in  the  doubt  if  m^tya.  which  is  used  in  other  passages  with 
the  subjunctive  as  a  dissuasive  particle,  can  be  supposed  to  convey  a 
purely  negative  signification.  Considering,  in  fact,  that  mdtya  with 
the  subjunctive  appears  to  express  almost  the  same  sense  as  the  simple 
m4i  witii  the  aorist  or  imperf.  deprived  of  the  augment,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  adopt  the  following  construction  for  the  fourth  sentence. 
''  Thou,  whoever  mayst  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  let  that  which  I 
have  done  point  out  to  thee,  (or  be  a  warning  to  thee,)  lest  thou 
diould  be ."    The  hust  imperfect  word  is  certainly,   I 
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think,  in  the  passive  voice,  hut  it  is  impossihle  to  detennine  its  signi* 
fioation  with  any  certainty,  or  indeed,  whether  it  represent  the  Ist, 
2nd,  or  Srd  person. 


Par.  7.  (I)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khshd*^athiya:      (2)  Amamaadd 

yath^  ima  hashiyam  niya  duru^khtam  adam  akik- 

navam  hamahy&yk  thrad(a). 

(1)  "^Says  Darius  the  Eang:— (2)  Ormazd  is  my  witness^  (?)  that  this 
record  I  have  fsuthf ully  made  of  the  performance  of  the  wh<de." 

The  words  following  Auramazdd  cannot  he  restored,  and  I  trans- 
late accordingly  at  hazard.  HoBhiyamy  also,  is  a  noun  in  the  ace. 
neuter,  of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  am  hardly 
satisfied  of  a  construction  which  would  identify  ihrada  as  the  genitive 
case  (for  tJiradas,)  and  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  The  sen- 
tence, at  the  same  time,  is  evidently  intended  to  asseverate  the  fidelity 
of  the  record,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  assign 
an  application  of  similar  tendency  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
paragraph. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thitiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h  khsh^ya^hiya :  (2)  Washnd  Aura- 
mazddha  ^yamaiya  aniyashchiya  wasiya  astiya  karta^'m,  awa 
Bhj&yd  dipiyd  niya  nipishtam.  (3)  Awahyarddiya  niya  n^pishtam, 
m&tya  hya  aparam  im&m  dipim  patiparasdtiya,  awah^^d  paruwa 

thd (?)  tya  man^  kartam  nishida,  wamawdtiya  d^nmkhtam 

maniy^Aya.  (?) 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  there  is  much 
else  that  has  heen  done  by  me,  that  upon  thb  tablet  has  not  been 
inscribed.  (8)  On  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest  he  who 
may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  seem  (that)  they  are  falsely 
recorded. 

The  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause  appears  to  be,  '^Grati& 
Oromasdis,  quod  a  me  aliud  multum  est  fjEUstum,  id  h^  tabula  non 
inscriptum."  Aniycuhchiya,  which  also  occurs  at  Persepolis,  is  the 
nom.  neuter,  and  is  valuable  in  showing  the  pronouns  to  have  been 
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fonned  in  this  gender  with  the  vigarga,  which,  elided  after  the  Towel  a 
when  it  happened  to  be  terminal,  re-appeared  before  the  indefinite 
adjunct  chiya.     Astiya  appears  to  be  the  3rd  pers.  pres.  indie,  of  the 

subst.  verb  for  ^vfteT  and  ahydyd  I  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
fern.  gen.  sing,  of  the  immediate  demonstrative  prononn,  and  in  this 
passage  for  the  locative.  JHpiyd  I  restore  after  humiyd,  Bdkhtariydy 
^.,  supposing  it  to  be  the  gen.  of  a  fem.  theme  in  «. 

The  third  clause  is  restored,  I  confess,  with  some  hardihood,  and 
presents  many  difficulties,  both  of  construction  and  signification,  which 
I  thus  briefly  notice.  Awahyd  the  corelative  to  hya,  I  suppose  to  be 
in  the  gen.  (for  the  dative)  rather  than  like  thuwdm  in  the  accus.,  in 
consequence  of  the  verb  wamawdtiya,  to  which  it  is  the  complement, 
being  used  in  a  neuter  instead  of  a  transitive  sense.  FatiparagdUya 
and  wamawdtiya  I  consider  also  to  be  both  in  the  subjunc.  mood,  the 
one  having  a  conditional  signification,  and  the  other  being  governed 
by  the  dissuasive  particle  mdtya. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  orthography  of  the  word  com- 
mencing with  ift  (Y^T)>  and  the  acceptation  of  the  preceding  term 
must  according  remain  in  uncertainty.  If  the  mutilated  word  be 
thrada,  we  must  read,  I  think,  paruwa  thrada  (in  the  nom.  sing, 
neuter),  and  translate  "the  many  deeds;"  but  if  it  be  a  participle 
from  thaha,  the  sense  may  be  "the  aforesaid,"  and  JE  >-//  ^^  >^^ 
must  be  written  in  the  Roman  character  pruwa.  Where  the  latter 
term  occurs  as  a  particle  in  line  27  of  the  1st  column,  it  is  true,  the 
^1  is  used,  but  the  restoration  is  doubtful,  and  on  the  other  hand 
pruwama,  pruviyata,  &c.,  are  written  with  the  >-// ;  in  the  following 
sentence  we  have  also,  I  think,  pruwa  with  the  meaning  of  former. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  true  translation  of  the  fourth 
sentence  should  be,  "  On  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest 
he  who  may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  aforesaid  that 
which  has  been  done  by  me  elsewhere  should  seem  to  have  been 
falsely  recorded."  Or,  if  we  read  pruwa  thrada  in  the  nom.  sing, 
neut.  *,  the  sense  may  be,  "  To  him  the  old  deeds  that  have  been  done 
by  me  elsewhere  should  seem  to  have  been  falsely  recorded." 

Nithiday  I  suppose  to  be  literally  "not  here,"  nish  being  substi- 

•  Pruwa^  whether  declined  as  a  pronoun  'or  adjective,  may  form  its  nom. 
nent.  with  the  mtarga^  elided  as  a  terminal  after  a,  the  term  standing  for 
pruwat.  Thrada  also,  altlioogh  in  the  singolar,  may  veiy  well  have  a  plural 
signification. 
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tated  for  f^  as  in  Zend;  but  the  suppression  of  the  final  elongation 
is  calculated  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this  reading. 

The  last  word  of  the  sentence  I  conjecturally  restore  to  mani- 
ydhyay  obtaining  the  signification  of  "recording,"  or  "preserving" 
from  the  root  man,  "  to  remain,"  common  to  the  Greek,  Zend,  and 
Persian ;  but  I  am  neither  sure  that  the  subjunct  passive  should  be  the 
mood  employed,  nor  can  I  ascertain  whether  tya  mand  hartam  be  the 
nom.  to  this  verb,  or  to  wamawdtiyou 

The  allusion  which  this  paragraph  appears  to  contain  to  the  foreign 
achievements  of  Darius,  may  throw  some  suspicion  on  the  date  that  I 
have  assigned  to  the  execution  of  the  tablet.  Fanciful  enquirers, 
indeed,  may  suppose  a  reference  to  the  Thracian,  or  Indian,  or  Gre- 
cian expeditions;  but  as  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  preceding 
columns  which  enables  us  to  trace  with  some  distinctness  the  actual 
footsteps  of  the  monarch,  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
to  the  second  Babylonian  revolt,  when  he  would  have  visited  Be- 
histun  on  his  descent  from  Media,  and  when  he  may  be  presumed  to 
have  commemorated  his  hitherto  victorious  career,  I  prefer  explaining 
the  distant  wars  which  his  modesty  declined  to  submit  to  the  perusal 
of  an  incredulous  posterity,  as  tiie  achievements  of  his  lieutenants, 
undertaken  for  the  settlement  of  the  remote  dependencies  of  the 
empire  simultaneously  with  the  successful  progress  of  his  own  arms  in 
Persia.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  may  hardly  be  investigated  in  the 
present  defective  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  Persian  history. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Th6tiyaDdr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya:  (2)  Tyaiya  "pruwA 
khshdyathty^  .....  4  ^a  awaishdm  awd  -  iya  astiya  kar- 
"tam.  (3)  Yathd  man^  was^tuf  iitiromaiddha  hamahydyd  thrad{a) 
duwartam. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King  :-^2)  Those  who  have  been  former  kings  (in 
Persia,)  in  succession,  (?)  to  them  it  is  done.  (3)  As  by  me,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  has  been  the  performance  of  the  whole,  (?)  (so  it  has 
been)  recorded." 

Owing  to  the  mutilation  of  several  words  and  the  extreme  obscu* 
rity  of  others  whose  forms  are  preserved  entire,  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  any  thing  like  a  minute  analysis  of  this  paragraph.  Atoaisham 
in  the  gen.  plur.  is  evidently  the  corelative  to  tyaiya  pruwd  Jchthd- 
yathiyd  and  aw6  -  iya  maybe  the  loc.  of  an  abstract  noun  formed  from 
the  particle  atoa,  signifying  "  downwards ;"  but  in  the  uncertainty  if 
ikrada  succeed  Jiamakydyd,  and  with  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide 
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me  in  tho  traiislation  of  the  participle  duwatiam,  I  can  neither  pre- 
tend to  have  determined  the  division  of  the  sentences^  nor  can  I  give 
any  very  intelligible  meaning,  whether  the  two  danses  be  connected, 
or  whether  they  form  a  single  sentence.     I  will  only  observe  then, 

that  duwartam  is  apparently  a  participle  from  the  same  root  1^9 
dwri,  ''to  construct/'  which  had  prodaced   duwarayd  and   duwar- 

thiya,  connected  with  ITT^  <<  a  door,"  and  that  I  hardly  understand, 
therefbre,  how  it  can  possibly  be  the  complement  of  the  noun  Aonta- 
hydyd;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  thrada  were  the  complement,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  the  pronoun  ftumd.  If  thrada  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  record^  according  to  the  conjecture  which  I  have  noted 
above,  and  if  it  were  really  interposed  between  hamahydyd  and 
dutDartanit  I  would  connect  the  sentences  and  translate;  ''Thoee 
who  have  been  former  kings  (in  Persia),  in  imitation  of  them  it  is 
done,  that  by  me,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  a  record  of  the  whole 
has  been  constructed."  It  b  at  any  rate  deserving  of  remark,  that  as 
the  allusion  in  this  sentence  to  the  ancestors  of  Darius  is  followed  in 
the  next  by  an  appeal  to  his  posterity,  it  may  be  presumed  that  in 
both '  passages  he  is  treating  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  historical  tablet. 


Par.  10.  (1)  Th**dtiya  Ddr(a)yavu«^  khshdyathijB,:  (2) nu  -  -  am 

tkuw^m  wamawat&m  tya  man**d  kartam  awath4 awa- 

Ayarddiya  ma  apagaudaya.     (3)  Yadiya  imdm  "dipim 

Auramazdd  thuwdm  '^daushtd  biya,  ntdUtiya  taumA  wasiya  biy6, 
utd  daragam  jiw^. 

(1)  ''  Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Be  it  known  to  thee,  my  successor,  (?) 
that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  (?)  on  Uiat  account 
that  thou  conceal  not.  (3)  If  thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the  world,  (?) 
Ormazd  shall  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  ofispring  be  numerous^ 
and  may  thou  be  long  lived." 

Perhaps  the  mutilated  words  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
clause  may  be  hya  anuwama,  ''qui  post  me  (sis)."  At  any  rate,  the 
letter  //(  enables  us  to  identify  the  particle  anu,  "  after,"  and  the 
signification  must  necessarily  be  "  a  successor."  Awahyarddiya,  "  on 
that  account,"  must,  I  think,  refer  to  the  publicity  which  Darius  had 
courted  in  the  exhibition  of  his  record,  and  I  give  the  signification 
accordingly  of  "publicity"  to  the  word  which  is  wanting  after  awathd, 
Tya  mand  kartam,  also  in  this  passage,  is  certainly  the  complement  to 
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the  actiye  rerb  apctgaudaya,  and  the  imperative  wamawaitdm  must  be 

used  impersonally.  The  verb  wamawa,  (^  in  the  eighth  class,) 
appears  to  signify,  "to  be  made  known,"  when  it  is  used  in  the 
middle  voice;  and  simply,  perhaps,  " to  seem,"  or  "appear,"  in  the 
active  voice.  Apagavdaya  is  probably  for  apagaudayas,  being  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  aorist  deprived  of  the  augment,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  particle  of  dissuasion  md*. 

Clause  three.  There  is  no  doubt  a  subjunc.  pres.  or  aorist  after 
yadiya,  but  the  line  is  omitted  in  my  rough  copy,  and  I  have  no  clue 
to  its  restoration.  Dausktd  I  suppose  to  be  a  verbal  noun  governing 
the  ace.  thuwdm,  and  hiyd  is  the  drd  pers.  of  the  subjunct.  imperf., 
used  probably  in  the  sing,  in  one  passage  for  biy€U,  and  in  the  plur.  in 
the  other  for  Uydn,  to  agree  with  the  noun  of  multitude  taumd,  Jiwd 
also  is  probably  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunct.  imperf.  for  jiwds, 
but  it  would  present  the  same  form  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
imperat.  I  may  add,  that  the  use  of  the  subjunc.  imperf.  with  a  mere 
optative  signification  is  universal  in  Zendt.  Daragam  is  a  neuter 
adjective  used  adverbially. 


Par.  11.  (i)  ^^Th&tiys,  DiT{tL)yavu8hkh8kdyatlajt^:   (2)  Yadiya  imam 

ha g&m  apagaudayd**hya  niya  thdh AuramazditAjt^ 

jatd  biyd,  utdtaiya  taum**d  m&  biya. 

(I)  "  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  If  thou  shalt  conceal  this  record,  thou 
shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded^  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  may 
thou  be  childless." 

Clause  two.  I  cannot  restore  the  word  ending  in  gdm,  but  it  must 
necessarily,  I  think,  signify  "a  record."  The  theme  would  appear  to 
be  a  masc.  in  long  a,  like  Auramcudd.  Apagaudaydhya  is,  I  think, 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  subjunc.  present  of  the  active  voice  and  the  4th 
conjugat.,  and  the  imperfect  word  which  follows  niya  may  be  perhaps 
thdhydhya,  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunc.  pres.  of  the  passive 
voice,  and  in  the  causal  form.  It  is  possible  that  tUd  may  intervene 
between  this  complemental  verb  and  Auramazddtaya.  Remark  also 
that  the  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  is  written  indif- 
ferently, taya  (or  tya)  and  taiya,  and  that  biya  for  hiyan  is  the  3rd 

*  I  am  not  sore,  however,  ihmt  the  sentence  may  not  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  "Let  that  which  has  been  done  by  me  thus  pnblidy,  be  a  warning  to 
thee,  my  sacceaMr,  to  that  end  that  thou  conceal  it  not.'* 

-I-  See  the  nnmerous  examples  giren  by  M.  Bomouf,  in  the  "  Comment,  sor  le 
Ya^na,  Notes  et  Eehtir.,  p.  148.'* 

2c 
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pers.  plar.  of  the  aorist  without  the  augment,  which  is  dropped  afier 
the  particle  of  negation. 

Par.  12.  (I)  Thdtiya  2>rfr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Ima  tya 
adam  akunaram.  (3)  ^Haniahy^yd  \hT9d{a)  waahnd  uiuramasdiha 
akunavam.  (4)  Aoramazddmaiya  upas'^tdm  abara^  uUi  amjfa 
Bagiha,  tyaiya  hatiya. 

(1)  ''Says  Darius  the  King:^(2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  The 
performance  of  the  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ormasd,  I  have  achieved. 
(4)  Ormazd  broug^  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are  (brought 
help  to  me.)'* 

Clause  four.  I  am  quite  unable  to  diseoTrer  the  reason  why 
Boffa,  which  appears  to  be  a  regular  maso.  theme  in  a,  should  form 
the  nom.  plur.  in  dha  instead  of  d.  In  every  other  instance  throughout 
the  inscriptions  the  vigarga  after  an  a  is  dropped,  but  it  is  here  changed 
from  a  silent  to  a  yocal  letter,  and  being  thus  placed  between  two  a^s, 
the  sibilant  is  commuted  to  an  aspirate.  Hatiya  is  the  3rd  pers.  plur. 
of  the  indie,  pres.  of  the  substantive  verb,  being  identical  with  the 

Sanskrit  ?lftr« 

Par.  13.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu"sh  khshdyathiya :  {2)  Awahyard- 
diya  Auramazdd  upastdm  abara,  utd  ani'^yd  Bagdha  tyaiya  hatiya, 
yathA  niya  arika  dham,  ni3ra  daraujhana  dham,  n^iya  curakara 

dham  -  .  .  i  -  .  iya  taumd  upariya  abishtdm  upariya  *'ya 

teAiya  shabu uwata  zuku 66 maud 

vtthaibisA kartam   adam  hya - 

^^m  aparasam, 

(1)  '^  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  0»  that  account  Ormazd  brought  help, 
and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  a  heretic,  nor  was 

I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant My  ofispring  above  tkdr  place,  (?) 

above by  me  with  the  tribes was  done.    Whoever 

was  an  evil  doer,  (?)  him  I  entirely  destroyed." 

Awahyarddiya  which  commences  the  second  clause,  af^ears  to 
aj^y  to  the  reasons  subsequently  given,  deeoriptive  of  the  virtuee  of 
the  monareh,  and  the  oonstroction  therefore  differs  from  that  of  other 
passages,  where  there  is  generally  an  antecedent  to  the  denBonstratire 
l)ronoun*. 

*  Perhaps  in  every  instance  except  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
colunm,  awahymrddiya  may  be  nndeistood  to  have  a  retroepe^ve  applioatieBL 
The  term  appears  to  be  nearly  analogous  to  the  Persian  )o^,  which  is  contracted 
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After  the  expression  niya  zurakara  dhatm,  it  is  impossible  to 
oonneot  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  into  any  intelligible  shape. 
Upariya  is  of  course  the  Sanskrit  ^hPvj  and  abishtam  appears  to  be  a 
cognate  form  with  upastdmy  but  I  know  not  the  application  of  the 
phrase. 

I  hope  ultimately  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
beneficent  acts  which  Darius  here  probably  describes  as  having  found 
fiftYour  with  Ormazd,  from  the  Median  transcript,  and  indeed,  from 
that  source  I  have  conjecturally  restored  the  concluding  sentence;  but 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  at  present  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
dialect  in  question,  to  be  able  to  translate  freely  from  a  Median  ori- 
ginal, and  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  analyze  the 
doubtful  fragments  of  the  Persian  text. 


Par.  14.  (I)  Thdtiya  i>^r(a)yaYU8h  khshdyathiya :     (2)  Tnwam  kd 
khskdyathijSi  ^ya  aparam  ahya,  martiya  hya  daraujana  ahatiya, 

hyawd  -  -  tar abai^iya,  awaiya  md  i (3)  Atifraahtddiya 

parasd. 

(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King: -^(2)  Thou  whatsoever  king  who  mayest  be 
hereafter,  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer,  (?) 
do  not  cherish  them ;  (?)  cast  them  out  into  utter  perdition.*' 

CHause  two.  Remark  that  in  hyawd  we  have  the  copulative  ^ 
united  to  the  relative  pronoun.  The  adjective  or  noun  which  follow 
hyawd  is  imperfect;  as  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  of  the  aorist  without  the 
augment  which  is  preceded  by  md,  but  the  general  application  of  the 
terms  is  hardly  liable  to  doubt. 

Clause  three.  Atifrcuhtddiya  parasd  is  evidently  a  kindred  ex- 
pression to  the  ufrastam  parasd  and  ufrastam  aparasam  of  former 
passages,  the  same  root  being  repeated  to  obtain  intensity  of  expres- 
sion. I  suppose  the  first  word  in  this  phrase  to  be  the  loc.  of  a  noun 
formed  from  the  root  paras,  with  the  attributive  affix  in  tdt,  and  ren- 
dered further  impressive  by  the  prefixed  particle  of  excess.  Parasd 
la  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperat.  as  in  line  38  of  this  column. 


Par.  15.  (I)   Th^ijtkDiLT{9,yya.yxi8hl;hah&jB,i]iiya:     (2)  Tuw&mkd 
hya  apiuram  imim  dipim  vaindhya  ty'^dm  adam   niyaplsh{ay)am 

2c2 
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imaiwif  patikard,  m&ija,  visandhya.     (3)  Y6wd  i"  -  -  -  ibya  £w£ 
parUcanyihya.  (?) 

(1)  *<Say8  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Thou  whosoever  hereafter  mayest 
behold  this  tablet  which  1  have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  (beware) 
lest  thou  dishonour  (them).  (3)  As  long  as  thou  respect  them,  so  long 
shalt  thou  be  preserved."  (?) 

Vaindhya  and  visandhya  in  the  second  clause  are  both,  I  consider, 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunct  pres.,  the  one  being  used  con- 
ditionally, and  the  other  preceded  by  mdtya;  the  root  vain,  "  to  see,** 
is  still  found  in  Pehlevi,  and  is  merely  modified  to  (jjti,  bin  in  Pei^ 
sian,  but  the  etymology  of  the  other  is  doubtful;  it  is  formed  appa- 
rently, however,  from  TO",  (for  IPT,)  "  to  honour,"  with  the  privative 

rr.  Imaiwd  is  the  ace.  masc.  plur.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
united  to  the  copulative  wd,  and  the  transitive  verb  vaindhya  there- 
fore must  govern  imaiwd  patikard  as  well  as  imdm  cUpim,  Remark 
also  in  niyapish{ay)am  that  the  bitial  particle  is  changed  from  m  to 
niy  before  the  temporal  augment.  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  determine  whether  it  followed  the  1st  or  the  4th  conju- 
gation. 

Clause  three.  Ydwd  (Sans.  ^Wl«^,)  and  dwd,  are  apparently  in 
this  clause  used  correlatively,  the  one  before  the  active,  and  the  other 
before  the  passive  subjunctive.  Parikariydhya  from  parikara,  lite- 
rally, " surrounding,"  and  by  extension,  "preserving,"  is  however  a 
hazardous  restoration,  and  unless  the  imperfect  word  commencing 
with  i  be  a  form  of  ^,  "to  wish,"  or  "respect,"  I  am  altogether 
unable  to  identify  its  et3nnology. 


Par.  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Y^dufi  ua&m 
dipim  vainihya  imaiwd  patikard,  niyadish  visandhya,  utd  ^*yadiya 
dwd  tan  -  -  -  parLl^ardhadish,  Auramazdd  thuwdm  daushtd  biy'^ 
utitsAys,  taumd  wasiya  lny&,  utd  daragam  jiwd,  utd  tya  kunavdhya 
^'au^taiya  aparam  AuramvLzdd  danautuwa. 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  A9  long  as  thou  mayest  behold  this 
tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonour  them;  and  if 
from  injury  (?)  thou  shalt  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd  be  a  friend  to 
thee,  and  may  thy  ofispring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long 
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lired ;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do^  may  Ormazd  blesB  for  thee  in 
after  times.'* 

Vaindhya  and  visandhya  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  constmction^  howeyer,  varies  in  so  &r  that  in  this  pas- 
sage the  former  verb  governs  imdm  dipimy  while  the  object  of  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  suffixed  ace.  neuter  of  the  drd  personal  pro- 
noun which  occurs  in  niyadish,  and  which  refers  to  imaiwd  patikard 
disjoined  from  immediate  connexion  with  the  verb,  and  used  to  all 
appearance  in  the  nom.  case.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  identification  of  this  neuter  pronoun  adish  is  &r  from  being  satis- 
factorily determined. 

In  the  phrase  yadiya  dwd  tau parikardhaduh  there  is  some 

uncertainty.  The  copulative  utd,  however,  evidently  shows  that  the 
conditional  signification  is  carried  on,  and  I  believe,  therefore,  yadiya 
to  be  the  true  restoration,  for  the  commencement  of  line  74.  Awd, 
may,  I  think,  also  be  determined  in  this  passage  as  the  aoc.  neuter  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  (for  awds,)  rather  than  the  correlative 
adverb  (for  awdn^  referring,  in  fact,  like  the  subjoined  pronoun  in 
niyadiihy  to  the  tablet  and  figures  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sentence.  The  word  commencing  with  tau  cannot  be  restored,  but  I 
suppose  it  to  be  the  ablat  of  an  abstract  noun  derived  from  the  root 

JT,  "  to  hurt,"  or  "  injure ;"  and  parikardhadish,  which  may  hardly 
be  identified  with  any  form  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  I  further  conjecture 
to  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  a  conditional  or  subjunctive  aorist  employed 
without  the  augment. 

The  conditional  formations  of  the  verbs,  however,  are  all  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  if  the  usual  termination  in  dhya  should  belong  to 
the  2nd  pers.  of  the  indicative,  dhadUh  may  be  the  corresponding  form 
of  the  subjunctive*. 

Biyd  and  jiwd  have  been  previously  explained  a«  forms  of  the 
subjunctive  imperf.,  but  the  employment  of  an  imperative  danatUuwa 
in  the  3rd  pers.  active  voice  in  reference  to  Ormazd,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  would  perhaps  rather  lead  us  to  assign  jiwa  to  the  2nd 
pers.  of  the  same  tense.  The  optative  signification  will  be  the  same 
whichever  be  the  tense  employed. 

Kunawdhya  like  vaindhya,  visandhya,  patiparasdhya,  &c.,  is  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  present,  (either  indie,  or  subjunctive),  and 
awataiya  must  be  the  ace.  sing,  of  the  neuter  demonstrative  in  com- 

*  These  various  forms  of  the  Terbs  will  be  Mly  discuaeed  in  treatinf^  on  the 
Grammar  of  the  Coneiform  language. 
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bination  with  the  prononn  of  the  2Dd  pers.,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  visarga  should  be  dropped  in  this  compound, 
and  should  re-appear  in  awashchiya. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thdtiya  D£r(a)yavtt8h  khshd^jathtya :  (2)  Yadiyaim^ 
dipim  imaiwd  patikari  vainiya  visanihadish  ut^d  ykwi,  tau  -  -  •  - 
niyadish  parikar^lhya  Auramazddtaiya  jatd  \Pijk,  utdtatya  tawad 
md  Hya,  utd  tya  kunavdhja  awataija  Auramasd'^^i  ha tuwa. 

(1)  ^^  Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  If  seeing  this  tablet  and  these  figures^ 
thou  shalt  dishonour  (them),  and  if  from  injury  thou  mayest  not  pre- 
serve them,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be  childless ; 
and  that  which  thou  mayest  do,  may  Ormazd  spoil  for  thee." 

Vainiya  I  conclude  to  be  the  present  participle  of  vain,  "  to  see," 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  thastaniya  chartaniya,  &c.,  but  rejecting 
according  t-o  the  genius  of  the  language  the  duplication  of  the  n, 
Visandhadish  is  evidently  also  a  similar  formation  to  parikardhadishy 
and  may  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  conditional,  or  of  the  subjunc- 
tive present  or  aorist.      I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  restoration 

utd  yawd  tau niyadisk  pariJcardhya;  for  the  broken  space  on 

the  rock  will  hardly  correspond,  and  ydwdy  moreover,  should  refer  to 
time,  rather  than  be  employed  in  a  merely  conditional  sense  like 
yadiya.  The  expression,  however,  cannot  be  yadiya  dwd,  for  we 
have  the  suffixed  pronoun,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  niyadisk  As- 
suming the  restoration  to  be  correct,  and  comparing  the  construction 
with  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  ndght  suppose  the  adverb 
ydwd  to  be  employed  with  the  present  subjunct,  and  yadiya  to  require 
the  aonst;  but  in  lines  57  and  58  of  this  column,  we  hare  yadiya 
apagaudaydhya,  where  the  construction  is  reversed.  At  any  rate,  the 
conditional  application  of  the  tenses  of  which  the  2nd  persons  sing, 
respectively  end  in  dhya  and  dhadish  must  be  nearly  identical. 

I  have  finally  adopted  the  reading  of  pariJcardhya  in  preference  to 
that  of  parikariydhya,  as  I  cannot  obtain  any  intelligible  phrase,  if 
the  verb  be  employed  in  the  passive  voice. 

The  remaining  words  have  been  already  noticed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mutilated  term  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph.  This  is 
certainly  the  drd  pers.  sing,  of  an  active  imperat  agreeing  wiUi 
Auramazdd,  and  from  the  context  it  must  evidently  be  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  danautuwa,  but  I  have  no  clue  to  the  etymology. 
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Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yayu8h  khshdyathija :  (2)  Imaiya  mar- 
tiyd  tyaiya  ''a(iaA;iya  (?)  awadd  dhata  ydt£  adam  Gaumdtam  tyam 
Magum  aw^janam  ''hya  Bardiya  agaubatd.     (3)  Adairiya  (?)  imaiya 

martiyd  tyaiya  anusbiyd  man^d :  (4)  Vid^^rand  ndma  Vu abyd 

pntra  Pdrea;  (5) ndma rahyd  ^pntra  Pdrsa; 

(6)   GtMbruwa  ndma  Afardunijahyd  ptUra  Fdr»a;     (7) 

nd**ma ahpd  putra  Pdrsa;     (8)  nkhisha  ndma hyd 

putra  Pdrsa;  (9)  ••----  ndma  -  -  -  -  hyd  putra  Pdrsa. 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  These  are  the  men  who  alone  (?) 
were  there  when  I  slew  Gomates,  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bardius. 
(S)  These  alone  (?)  are  the  men  who  were  my  assistants;  (4)  Inta- 
phemes  by  name,  the  son  of  Hys  .  .  .  .  ,  a  Persian ;    (6)  Otanet  (?) 

by  name,  the  son  of ,  a  Persian ;    (6)  Gobryas  by  name, 

the  son  of  Mardonios,  a  Persian  ;    (7)  Hydannes  (?)  by  name,  the  son 

of ,  a  Persian ;    (8)  Megabyzus  by  name,  the  son  of  Zopyrus, 

a  Persian ;    (9)  Aspethines  (?)  by  name,  the  son  of y  a 

Persian." 

Clause  two.  Adakiya,  both  in  this  clause  and  in  the  next  is  a 
very  doubtful  restoration,  and  the  signification  which  I  give  of  "only," 
(Turkish  anjak)^  is  far  from  certain,  even  admitting  the  orthography 
to  be  correct.  Ydtd  also  usually  signifies,  "  until,"  or  "  whilst,"  but 
the  context  would  in  this  passage  appear  to  require  the  translation  of 
"  when."     In  other  respects  the  construction  is  sufficiently  simple. 

Clause  three.  We  must  suppose  the  substantive  verb  dhata  to  be 
understood  in  this  sentence,  for  anushiyd  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  verbal  noun,  or  adjective. 

In  my  notes  to  the  Cuneiform  text,  I  have  fully  explained  the 
reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  the  restoration  of  the  names  of  the 
conspirators,  and  further  observation  therefore  in  this  place  would  be 
superfluous. 

In  a  subsequent  section,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  respective 
individuals  in  Grecian  histoiy,  and  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into 
which  Herodotus  has  fiallen  regarding  them. 


Par.  19.  (1)  TMiAyvi  Ddr{a)yavushkksMyathiya: 
(1)  "Says  Darius  the  Kmg: 


This  paragraph  is  entirely  lost,  and  no  means  exist  of  obtaining 
even  a  conjectural  idea  of  its  application. 
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Column  V. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Tbdttya  I>^(a)jayu«&  hkshdyathiya:     (2)  Imatya  adorn 

akanayam -  'md  r thradam(f) thi 

khshdjaHhiya wajanam -     (3)   dahjkxxi^    hanVa 

la^chdma  hamitriyk  abava.  (4)  f  Martiya  -  -  imim(?)a  ndma 
UVajiy^l  awbm  mo^ishtam  dJcunava,  (5)  Pasdwa  ada^m  kdnm 
yriis^yam  Uu^'ant.  (6)  y  i/ardya  Gaubniwa  *ndma^  Vdrsa 
mand  5adaka,  VMamthdm  mathishtam  aka^avam.  (7)  VtMiwa 
hauwa  Owaktuwa  hadd  kdr£  ashiyaya  ''^Uwajam.     (8)  ffamar(ay 

nam  akfmnxuh  hadd  Aamitf Ijaibish.     (9)  Pa«"dwa 

utdshiya  marada  ^t£ agsahdya    utk  dnija  abi*^ 

mkm  - dabyd**ush 

janam  awadashi^ 

(1)  ''Says  Darios  the  Kiag:— (2)  This  b  what  I  have  done,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  haye  I  achieyed  the  performance  of  the  whole  (?) 

king (3)  The  country  of  Sosiana  that  reyolted 

against  me.  (4)  A  certain  man  named  .  .  .  imimos,  him  the  Sosians 
made  their  chief,  (fi)  Then  I  sent  troops  to  Susiana.  (6)  A  man 
named  Grobryas,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  seryants^  him  1  appointed  to  be 
their  leader.  (7)  Then  Gobiyas  with  that  force  marched  to  Susiana. 
(8)  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels.     (9)  Then  ....  and  his 

....  and seized  and  brought  to   me a  country 

there  I  slew  him." 

I  rather  think  that  in  the  second  clause^  the  usual  phrase  wuktui 
AuTomazddha  hamahydyd  thrada  akunavam  must  follow  ima  tya 
adam  akunavam^  notwithstanding  that  in  the  rough  copy  I  haye  for 
the  commencement  of  line  3,  **YyY  ^  "^  J^Y,  and  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  thradam  appears  to  be  employed  instead  of  thrada.  All 
this  part  of  the  inscription  is  so  deplorably  mutilated,  that  any  attempt 
at  analysis  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Remark  in  reference  to  the  sixth  clause,  that  it  is  unusual  to 
employ  the  depreciatiye  term  martiya  before  the  names  of  thoeo 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  that  the  resto- 
ration therefore  may  be  doubted. 

After  the  eighth  sentence  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  fragments 
in  any  intelligible  sequence,  and  I  will  only  obsenre,  therefore,  that 
the  subject  probably  relates  to  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Susiao 
rebel  by  Gobryas,  to  his  being  brought  before  Darius,  and  to  his  being 
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executed  by  the  monaroh  in  a  certain  named  locality.  Marada  in  the 
ninth  clause,  would  appear  to  be  the  Sans.  ^  but  its  application  is 
obscure,  and  the  substitution  of  dniya  for  the  usual  dnaya  is  also 
difficult  of  explanation. 


Par.  2.  (1)  ThAtiya  2>aV(a)yavush  khshdyathi^^ya:     (2) 

utd  dah Aurama^^zd^  - 6ya washnd 

k}*un,maaddha thddish  akunavam. 

(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King:— (2) and Ormasd 

by  the  grace  of  Ormazd I  have  done." 

In  this  paragraph  we  have  probably  the  usual  thanksgivings,  but  I 
hesitate  to  attempt  a  connected  translation. 


Par.  8.   (1)  ^^Thdtiya  Ddr{a)yavusk  khshdyathijtki     (2)  Hya  aparam 
ima*^  y hatiya  utd  jivah"yd. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King :— (2)  Whoever  may  hereafter  .  •  •  •  this 
and  of  life " 

We  have  here,  perhaps,  a  repetition  of  some  blessing  invoked  on 
the  descendants  of  Darius  if  they  preserve  the  tablet,  but  the  expres- 
sions evidently  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  column. 


Par.  4.    (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr{a)yavush  khsh"dya«Atya :     (2) 

cuAiyavam  abiya  Sak^'dm  - Tigram  barata**ya  ------ 

iya  abiya  darayam  a'Vam &  pisd  viyatara^^m 

djanam  aniyam  9i^arbdyam abiya  mim 

ut"rf ^Sbrukha*  nima  awam  9^arbdyam 

owadd  aniyam  math^^istom dm  dha  pasdwa  da'' 


(1)  ^Says  Darius  the  King:^2) I  went  to  the  country  of 

the  Sacc the  Tigris towards  the  sea, 

him I  passed  over  (?) I  slew  ;  the  enemy  I 

seized  (?) to  me  and Sarocus  by 

name,  him  I  seized  ....  there  the  other  leader  (?) 

it  was,  then ." 

*  The  restonition  of  the  name  of  Sarukha  is  doubtftil,  as  I  have  explained  in 
my  notes  to  the  Cuneiform  text,  page  Ixix.,  but  I  think  it  may  be  received  in 
preference  to  any  other  reading. 
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From  l^e  disjointed  words  vhioh  are  alone  yiable  in  this  paia- 
grf^h,  I  conjeeture  that  Darios  describes  his  expedition  in  person 
against  the  Sacss^  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris,  (the  Saka  Tigrakhvdd  of 
the  inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rnstam*,)  and  whose  leader,  Sarocus,  is 
exhibited  among  the  captives  on  the  triumphal  tablet.  I  conjecture 
that  there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Tigris,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Naditabirus,  and  that  the  rebels  had 
another  party  in  the  field  towards  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
("ahiya  darayam.*^)  The  terms,  however,  harataya  taidpisd,  are  so 
obscure,  that  I  obtain  no  further  clue  to  the  details  of  the  expedition. 
Sarocus  was  evidently  seized  and  shun,  ^or  his  effigy  and  description 
will  be  presently  noticed,  and  the  other  subordinate  leader,  no  doubt, 
shared  his  fate.  I  consider  this  paragraph  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  showing  that  a  powerful  tribe  of  Sac»  did  actually  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  reside  upon  the  Tigris,  for  these  Scythians  I  strongly  suspect 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Chcudim,  and  the  very  name  Sarukha 
may  not  impossibly  reprodooe  the  Saraoos  of  Assyrian  history. 


Par.  5.  (1)  TMtiya  D^r(a)yavu8h  khshdya»*<Atya;  (2) md 

niya  Auramazd^d yadai3ra  washnd  Aurama^rc^^fAa 

akunavam. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2) not  Ormazd by 

the  grace  of  Ormazd I  have  done ." 

Observe  that  in  this  column  a  separate  paragraph  is  employed  for 
the  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Ormazd,  both  in  describing  the 
reduction  of  Susiana,  and  the  successful  result  of  the  expedition  against 
the  SacflB.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  record,  the  favour  of  Ormazd 
was  always  acknowledged  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  date  and 
description  of  the  several  victories  of  the  Persian  arms. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thdt^iya  Ddr{a)yavuth  khshdycUhiya:     (2) Aura- 

mazd^m  yadita  *•- ut£  jivahy^  utd*'- 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King:— (2) Ormazd and  of 

life  and ** 

I  conjecture  the  inscription  to  have  been  here  closed  with  an 
*  invocation  of  some  blessing  on  such  ss  might  preserve  the  tablet;  the 
expressions  being  probably  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph. 

•  See  Lii88en*8  ZasammensteUung,  &c.,  Ins.  N.  R.,  line  2«. 
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DETACHED  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  BEHISTUN. 


A. 

*Adam  Ddr(a)7ayii8h  khshijathija  wazarka,  khshdjraHhija  khsfa^- 
jathijdndm,  khshdyathijra  Pdrsaija,  khsh^dyathija  dah3raiiiidm 
Vishtdspahj^  putra,  ^Arshdmahyd  nap^jHakhdmanishija.  Thdtiya 
Ddr(a)^ayush  khshdyathiya ;  mand  pitd  Vishtdspa,  Vlshtdspahyd 
pitd  Arshdma,  Arshdinahjd  pi'td  Arijaram(a)na^  Ariyaraiii(a)na- 
hyd  pitd  "ChisLpish^  Chishpisfaahyd  pitd  Hakhdmanish.  *Thdtiya 
Ddr(a)yayu6h  khshdyatbiya: — awahya^*rddiya  wayam  Hakhdmv 
nishiyd  thahyd^hnahya;  bachd  prnriyata  amdtd  (?)  "amabya; 
hachd  pmviyata  hyd  amd^kham  taumd  khshdyathiyd  dha.  Thd- 
^^tiya  Ddr(a)yava8h  khehdyathiya : — VXL  ma"nd  taumdyd  tyaiya 
prawa'^ma  khshdyathiyd  dha;  adam  na^'yam  I!!IT  dayitdtar(a)iiam 
wayam  kh**shdyathiyd  amahya. 

(1)  ^*I  am  Darius  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
King  of  Persia,  the  King  of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  tlie  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achcmenian.'*  Says  Darius 
the  King : — ^*  My  father  was  Hystaspes;  the  father  of  Hystaq>e8  was 
Arsames;  the  &ther  of  Arsames  was  Ariyaramnes;  the  fi&therof  Ari- 
yaramnes  was  Teispes ;  the  fiother  of  Teispes  was  Achcmoies." — Says 
Darius  the  King: — ^*^0n  that  account  we  have  been  called  Achcme- 
nians,  from  antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued,  (or  we  have  descended,) 
from  antiquity  our  race  have  been  kings.**  Says  Darius  the  King : — 
**  There  are  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been  kings  before  me.  I  am 
the  ninth.    For  a  very  long  time  we  have  been  kings.'* 

This  legend,  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the  figure  of  the 
monarch  on  the  triumphal  tablet,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  four 
commencing  paragraphs  of  the  Ist  column  of  the  great  inscription 
underneath,  and  as  the  notes,  therefore,  on  the  construction  of  the 
one  apply  equally  to  the  other,  any  further  illustration  is  unne- 
cessary. 

B. 

'lyam  Gaumd'ta  hya  Magush  aMurujijra;  ^awathd  athaha:  adam 
Ba'rdi3ra  amiya  hya  K'uraush  putra;  adam  khsh'dyathiya  amiya. 
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**  This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  ^  I 
am  BardiuSy  the  son  of  Cyrus  ;  I  am  the  King.' " 

Remark  that  the  demonstrative  lyam  is  used  in  the  nom.  masc. 
sing,  for  the  Sanskrit  W^^  a  variety  of  grammar  which  belongs  also 
to  the  Pali,  as  we  have  it  in  the  edicts  of  Asoca. 

I  have  before,  I  think,  observed  that  those  leaders  who  appeared 
in  Fersis,  and  who  personated  the  son  of  Cyrus,  took  the  title  of  "  l%e 
King,"  whilst  the  provincial  impostors  and  rebels  were  merely  desig- 
nated as  kings  of  the  particuhir  countries  which  they  threw  into 
revolt. 

The  inscription  of  Gomates  being  on  the  entablature  immediately 
below  the  prostrate  figure  upon  which  Darius  tramples,  proves  beyond 
question,  that  the  sculpture  refers  to  the  arch  impostor  from  whom 
the  Persian  throne  was  recovered.  I  conceive  also  an  attitude  of 
extreme  abjectness  to  have  been  assigned  to  this  figure,  while  the 
other  captives  are  erect,  in  order  to  mark  the  difiference  of  character 
between  the  Magian  usurpation,  and  the  partial  and  temporary  dis- 
orders of  the  provinces. 


4yam   AtPina  adu'rujiya;  ^awathd  ^thaha:  a*dam  kh'shd3rath*iyft 
am'iya  U*Vajaiya. 

^<Thb  Atrines  was  an  impostor.     He  thus  declared^  *I  am  King  of 
Susiana.' " 

The  inscription  of  Atrines  is  immediately  above  the  first  standing 
figure,  which  is  clothed  in  a  long  tunic,  and  the  outline  of  which  is 
much  mutilated. 


D. 

'lyam  Naditabira  'adurujiya;  awa'thd  athaha:    adam  NabSikudra- 

chara  aml^ya  bya  Nabunita^hya  putfa,  adam  kb'^shdyathiya  amiya 
B*abirduwa. 

"  This   Natitabirus  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  '  I  am  Nabo- 
chodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ;  I  am  Eling  of  Babylon.' " 

Thia  is  engraved  over  the  second  standing  figure  clothed  in  a  short 

vest. 
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E. 

'17am  FraVartish  'adara^'iya ;  awaHhd  athaha:  adam  'Khsha- 
thrita  ami3ra  ^Uwakhshatarahya  Haumdyd;  adam  'khshdjathiya 
amija  "Md^daiya. 

**  This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  XathriteSy 
of  the  race  of  Cyaxares ;  I  am  King  of  Media.' " 

Much  fanciful  speculation  has  been  wasted  on  the  accident  of  this 
inscription  being  engraved  on  the  dress  of  the  third  standing  figure*. 
The  reasons^  however,  of  such  a  position  are  simply  a  want  of  room 
upon  the  smooth  rock  above  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  engraving  letters  on  the  carved  drapery  of  the  angel  which 
hovers  over  the  groupe.  It  is  remarkable  that  Phraortes,  a  Median, 
should  be  clothed  in  a  short  vest  instead  of  the  national  robe. 


P. 

'lyam  Martiya  a'durujiya;  a*wathd  athaha:  a^dam  Umanish  am^ijra 
Uwajaijra  kh*shdyathiya. 

'^  This  Martius  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared, '  I  am  Omanes,  the 
King  of  Susiana.* " 

The  legends  follow  throughout  the  remiunder  of  the  series  over  the 
heads  of  the  figures  in  regular  succession,  and  preclude  any  possibility 
of  mistaking  their  application.  Martius  is  the  fourth  standing  figure 
in  the  long  tunic,  but  why  he  should  follow  Phraortes  instead  of  pre- 
ceding him  agreeably  to  the  order  of  their  respective  rebellions,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

G. 

'lyam  ChitraHakhma  ad*urujiya;  ^wathii  aHhaha:  adam  ^hshdya- 
thi^ya  As(a)ga*rtuya,  Uwa'khshatarahya  *Haum&y^'d. 

^  This  Sitratachmes  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  King 
of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  ** 

The  Sagartian  rebel  is  the  fifth  standing  figure  in  the  short  vest. 
It  is  curious  to  find  descent  from  the  Median  Cyaxares  forming  a 
claim  to  the  government  of  the  Sagartians,  for  according  to  Herodotus, 
that  tribe  was  of  Persian  extraction,  and  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
to  be  inimical  to  the  Modes. 

*  S«e  Heereii*B  ResearelMS,  toL  I.,  p.  227. 
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H. 

'Ijram  Wahja'zd^ta  adu'rnjija;  awaHhd  athaha:  ada'm  Bardija 
a^ija,  bja  K^araush  putra;  ^adam  kbshd^athija  amija. 

^  Thb  Veisdates  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  ^  I  am  Barditu, 
the  son  of  Cynis ;  I  am  the  king.*  " 

Veisdates  is  the  sixth  standing  figare  in  the  loDg  robe.  In  the 
body  of  the  inscriptions,  we  find  that  the  revolt  of  Frada  in  Mar- 
gicma  preceded  the  rebellion  of  Wahyaaddta  in  Fersis,  and  as  the 
same  order  is  obsenred  in  the  recapitulation  in  paragraph  2  of  the 
4th  column,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  artist  in  delineating 
the  captive  figures  should  have  deranged  the  historical  succession. 

I. 

'lyarn  Arakha  'adoruj'ijra ;  awathd  'athaha:  adam  'Nabakudra- 
'chara  ami3ra,  'hya  Nabun'ltahyd  putra;  adam  khsh^^dyathijra 
amiya  "Babirauwa. 

*^  This  Aracos  was  an  impostor.     He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  Nabokho- 
drossoi;  the  son  of  Nabonidus;  I  am  the  King  of  Babylon.' " 

The  seventh  standing  figure  in  the  short  vest  represents  the  Arme- 
nian Aracus,  who  strangely  enough  is  said  to  have  personated  the  son 
of  Nabonidus.  Can  we  sappose  from  this  any  connexion  between 
the  Armenian  and  Babylonian  races? 


*Iyam    Frdda 'aduruj^ya;     awathd    atha'ha:     adam    khsh^yath^jra 
amiya  Marg'auwa. 

^  This  Phraates  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared,  ^  I  am  the  king 
of  Maigiana.'" 

Frdda,  the  Margian,  is  the  8th  standing  figure.  According  to  the 
respective  dates  of  the  revolts,  the  Margian  rebel  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  line  of  figures  before  Veisdates  and  Aracus. 

K. 
^lyam  Saru'kha*,  hya  Saka. 
'^  This  is  Sarocus,  the  Sacan." 

*  I  prefer  the  reading  of  Sarukha  to  that  of  Saradkha,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Median  orthogn^hy  of  the  name  agrees  better  with  the  latter  form. 
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Saroons,  the  Sacan,  has  evidently  been  added  to  the  line  of  cafH 
tives  sabsequently  to  the  original  design  of  the  tablet;  for  the  figure  is 
in  a  sort  of  reoees,  as  if  the  rock  bad  been  lu  the  first  instance  pre- 
pared for  an  inscription,  and  had  been  afterwards  smoothed  away  to 
admit  of  sculpture.  I  consider,  therefore,  the  fifth  half  column  and 
the  right  hand  figure  to  be  supplementary ;  the  third  reyolt  of  Susiana 
and  the  outbreak  among  the  Sacie  taking  place,  probably,  whilst  the 
artist  was  occupied  in  engraring  the  other  portions  of  the  record. 

It  is  interesting  to  obserre  the  high  cap  of  the  Saedn,  which  we 
know  from  Herodotus  to  hare  been  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the 
tribe,  and  which  being  also  worn  by  the  warriors  represented  in  the 
battle-scenes  on  the  sculptured  marbles  of  Nimr^d^  afifords  a  further 
proof  of  the  habitat  of  this  remarkable  race*. 


In  the  notes  appended  to  the  respective  paragraphs  throughout 
this  chapter,  I  have  been  led  into  more  detail  of  etymology  and 
grammar  than  I  had  originally  proposed  to  undertake,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  the  explanations  are  not  of  sufficient  extent  or  clearness  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  an  analysis.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
those  points  which  have  produced  embarrassment  to  myself  in  obtain- 
ing an  intelligible  meaning,  but  many  other  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion which  are  of  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  importance  to  the  due 
understanding  of  the  language,  I  have  but  cursorily  noticed,  as  they 
are  verified  by  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  may  be  thus  considered 
as  uniform  and  established  rules. 

To  the  general  reader  the  comments  will  appear  unnecessarily 
prolix;  by  the  philologer  they  will  be  regarded  as  superficial.  I 
would  recommend  the  one  accordingly  to  attend  exclusively  to  the 
translations,  and  I  would  claim  from  the  other  a  suspension  of  his 
judgment  until  he  shall  have  attentively  consulted  the  succeeding 

*  The  aculptvres  at  Nimriid,  now  in  the  oourae  of  excavation,  will,  I  think, 
detenninably  prove  the  first  Aflqrrian  dynasty  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  the 
second  to  have  been  Semitic;  for  the  high-capped  warriors  are  represented  in  the 
early  tablets  as  victors,  and  on  the  later  marbles  as  the  vanquished.  These 
Scythians  or  Chasdim  were  probably  expelled  from  power  in  Assyria  by  the  race  of 
which  Pol  is  the  first  monarch  on  record,  but  whether  having  retired  to  Babylon 
they  may  be  identified  with  the  House  of  Nabonasser,  or  whether,  as  I  think  more 
probable,  they  held  Babylonia  synchrononsly  with  their  empire  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  and  were  superseded  in  the  decadence  of  their  power  by  the  first  king  of 
Ptolemy*8  canon  in  b.c.  lil,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  decide. 
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chapters,  which  comprise  the  yocahularj  and  a  brief  examination  of 
the  grammatical  structore  of  the  language. 

It  would  also  have  relieved  the  tedium  of  etjrmological  detail,  if  I 
had  introduced  historical  and  geographical  illustration  with  a  some- 
what less  sparing  hand.  These  subjects,  however,  I  consider  to  embody 
the  very  essence  of  all  my  labours  on  the  inscriptions,  and  rather 
therefore,  than  destroy  their  interest  by  presenting  them  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  abrupt  and  disconnected  conmientary,  I  prefer  regard- 
ing the  present  chapter,  together  with  the  vocabulary,  as  mere  sub- 
ordinate and  preliminary  steps,  furnishing  materials  for  that  historical 
abstract,  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  as  the  true  and  only  valu- 
able result  of  the  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Copies  and  Translations  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions OP  Persbpolis^  Hamadan,  and  Van. 

The  translations  which  I  have  giren  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the 
ehfcborate  inscriptions  of  Behistun,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  me 
with  oomparatiye  ease  through  the  present  portion  of  the  inquiry ;  for 
in  the  several  detached  legends  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  amended  copies 
and  translations,  I  shall  neither  have  occasion  to  explain  many  new 
words,  nor  even  to  point  out  any  essential  varieties  of  grammar  or 
construction.  I  cannot  pretend,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  brief 
and  disconnected  legends  which  have  hitherto,  as  the  only  available 
materials  of  analysis,  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  Europe,  will  be  found  to  possess  nearly  the  same  interest  as  the 
great  inscription  of  Behistun.  In  the  place  of  varied  and  historical 
recital,  we  must  be  content  for  the  most  part  to  peruse  a  certain 
formula  of  invocation  to  Ormazd*,  and  a  certain  empty  parade  of 
royal  titles,  recurring  with  a  most  wearisome  and  disappointing 
uniformity.  Geographical  names,  it  is  true,  will  occasionally  be  found 
to  relieve  the  monotonous  phraseology,  and  there  are  a  few  incidental 
expressions  scattered  among  the  records,  which  throw  a  faint  light 
upon  the  &ith  and  usages  of  the  early  Persians;  but  as  a  general 
principle,  we  may  consider  the  value  of  these  inscriptions  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  aid  which  they  afford  in  identifying  the  respective  works 
of  the  early  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Achaemenes. 

I  proceed,  then,  without  further  comment,  to  give  the  whole  series 
of  inscriptions,  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  chronological  order. 

*  The  evidence  which  these  legends  afford,  that  it  was  customary  with  the 
early  Pernan  kings  to  iniroke  the  protection  of  Ormasd  and  the  other  gods^  for 
the  edifices  of  their  construction,  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  which  prerails  in 
Persia  to  the  present  day,  of  chaonting  a  prayer  o?er  erery  bride  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  walls  of  a  building ;  at  present,  the  chaunt  of  the  bricklayers  is  supposed  to 
render  the  edifice  secure  against  *'  the  evil  eye/*  Among  the  Chaldeans,  pro- 
bably, the  sacred  charm  impressed  upon  the  bricks  was  intended  to  scare  away 
the  etil  spirits  who  infested  the  dwellings  of  mankind. 
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No.  1.— (M,  Lassen,  p.  152*.) 

Inseription  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  ruined  pilasters  of  Murghab, 
or  Pasargadce. 

1  ''  Adam  Kurush,  khshdya 

2  thija,  Hakhdmanishiya.** 

"  I  am  Cyrus,  the  King ;  the  Achaemenian." 

This  inscription,  which  is  repeated  without  variation  in  four  places 
at  Murghah,  has  been  frequently  published.  See  Morier's  Travels, 
vol.  I.,  p.  XXX.,  No.  5,  and  PL  XXIX;  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  II., 
PL  XLIX,  Fig.  5;  Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  PL  XII;  Porter's 
Travels,  vol.  I.,  p.  500.  See  also  the  critique  on  the  Inscriptions  of 
Cyrus,  in  Bumouf's  Mem.  sur  deux  Inscript.  Cun.,  p.  169,  where  the 
various  readings  of  St.  Martin  and  Grotefend  are  examined  in  detail ; 
and  above  all,  consult  Lassen  on  the  same  subject  in  his  last  Memoir, 
(Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  No.  I,  p.  152.)  The  value  of  this  legend, 
in  establishing  the  identity  of  PasargadsB,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but 
in  a  philological  point  of  view  its  sole  interest  consists  in  the  proof 
which  it  affords  of  the  near  connexion  between  the  letters  >-^^  ^nd 
J^Y.  The  name  of  Cyrus  being  here  in  the  nominative  case  is 
written  Kurush,  and  at  Behistun,  where  it  is  always  in  the  genitive, 
Kuraush.  The  same  inflection  is  found  in  the  name  of  Babylon, 
which  in  the  nom.  is  written  Babirtuh,  while  in  the  ablat.  (which  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  genitive)  we  have  the  orthography  of 


*  In  this  and  the  following  instances,  the  letter  and  page  between  parentheses 
refer  to  the  Treatise  on  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  by  Professor  Lassen,  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift. — Ed. 

f  See  column  2,  Line  65,  where  however  by  inadrertenee  the  word  is  written 
JSaHrusK 
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INSCRIPTIONS  OF  DARIUS. 

The  inscriptions  of  Darius,  at  Persepolis,  are  far  from  numeroas. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  daring  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  the 
platform,  the  pillared  colonnade,  and  the  palace  which  is  marked  G  in 
Niebuhr's  plan,  had  been  alone  coustmcted.  The  other  buildings  owe 
their  foundation  to  Xerxes  and  to  Artaxerxes  0cha6>  and  bear  the 
commemorative  legends  of  these  monarchs.  The  inscriptions  upon 
the  doors  of  the  ruined  edifice  adjoining  the  colonnade,  and  which  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  term  the  palace  of  Darius,  are  probably 
the  most  ancient  that  occur  at  Persepolis*.  They  have  been  given  on 
this  account  the  first  place  in  Professor  Lassen's  Memoir,  and  I  may 
conveniently,  therefore,  observe  the  same  order. 


No.  2. — (B,  Lassen,  p.  9.) 
(Niebuhr's  Inscription  B.— PI.  XXIV.) 

Door  inscription  on  the  palace  of  Darius  j: 

1  "  D6r(6)yavush,  khshdyathiya 

2  wazarka,  khsh^yathiya  khshd 

3  yathiydndm,  khshdyathiya 

4  dahyaundm,  Vishtdspahy 

.5     &  putf  a,  Hakhdmanishiya,  h 
6    ya  imam  tacharam  akunaush." 

^  Darius  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  nations,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  the  Achcmenian,  (he  it  is)  who  has  executed  this 
sculpture." 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  times  this  inscription  is  repeated,  but  L 
infer  from  Niebuhr,  (see  vol.  II.,  p.  112,)  that  it  occurs  at  least  twice, 

*  Niebahr,  wbo  gives  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  all  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  supposes  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  marked  I  in  his  plau  of  the 
ruins,  to  be  the  most  ancient  edifice  in  the  Platform.  (See  vol.  II.,  p.  116.)  The 
inferiority  of  execution,  however,  from  whidi  he  inferred  superior  antiquity,  was 
in  reality  owing  to  a  decline  of  the  arts. 

f  Le  Brun  has  also  given  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  this  inscription,  Plate  132. 
The  reading  whidi  St  Martin  assigned  to  it  after  Niebuhr*s  copy,  may  be  seen  in 
Klaproth*s  Aper^u,  &o.  p.  66^  and  Lassen's  interpretation  is  given  at  page  9  of 
his  often-quoted  Memoir. 

^  2d2 
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and  probably  oftener*.  It  is  placed  over  the  figures  of  the  king  and 
his  two  attendants,  which  are  represented  on  the  doorways  of  the 
central  chamber  of  the  building  marked  G  in  Niebuhr's  plan,  and 
thus  not  only  serves  to  identify  the  historic  character  of  the  groupe 
to  which  it  is  attached,  but  in  its  probable  allusion  to  the  particular 
sculpture  rather  than  to  the  general  edifice,  enables  us,  I  think,  to 
render  the  word  tcwJiaram,  (ace.  masc.  sing,  of  a  noun  derived  from 

Tf^,  ''to  engrave,")  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  The 
legend  descriptive  of  the  monarch  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  a  sin^e  title,  ^^  khskdyathiya  Fdrmiya"  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  orthography  o^  ij^   ff   7?  >fl]    ^    YJE   ^    instead  of 

n  KK  ^ITT  TTT  T^  n  ^^^  *^®  name  of  Hystaspes.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  usual  trilingual,  but  I  observe  with  surprise  in  Niebuhr's 
copy,  that  the  Babylonian  takes  precedence  of  the  Median  tran- 
scriptf. 


The  next  inscriptions  that  I  shall  give  are  those  which  are  found 
on  a  huge  slab,  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  six  in  height,  built  in 
the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform  at  Persepolis,  about  midway 
between  the  hill  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the  ruins,  and  which 
must  accordingly  be  read  by  a  person  standing  in  the  plain  beyond 
the  elevated  platform. 

These  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  Niebuhr,  PI.  XXXI, 
H  and  I,  and  also  by  Porter,  vol.  I.,  PI.  LV,  a  and  b;  but  the  copies 
there  exhibited  are  not  nearly  so  accurate  as  those  obtained  by 
Westergaard,  and  communicated  by  him,  both  to  Professor  Lassen 
and  myself.  I  shall  have  occteion  to  differ  with  Professor  Lassen  in 
some  of  the  reAtorations  which  I  have  added  to  the  text  of  Wester- 

*  I  may  remark  in  this  place,  that  although  I  penooally  inspected  the  ruins 
of  Penepolis  in  18S4,  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  consult  the  notes  whidi  I  m^a 
on  the  occasion,  and  am  obliged  therefore  to  refer  for  all  local  details  to  the 
obserrations  of  other  travellers. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  Median  and  Babylonian  tiMiffl^t^'ftn^ 
employ  the  epithet  after  dahyaunAm,  which  is  usually  represented  by  parttwoMond' 
ndm^  but  which  in  this  particular  tablet  is  wanting  in  the  Persian  original  The 
Median  copy,  indeed,  reproduces  letter  by  letter  the  Persian  tfitpoMona,  which,  as 
I  shall  subsequently  show,  replaces  the  ordinary  partttmurana  in  the  inscription  at 
Kakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  thus  connects  those  epithets  determinately  together. 
Vith  the  usual  laxity  however  of  Median  orthography,  the  Persian  vitpoMtma  is 
ru^ited  at  the  latter  place  to  viitadana. 
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gaard,  and  the  translations  will  exhibit  a  still  greater  yariety;  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  any  laboured 
defence  of  the  readings  which  I  have  adopted,  as  the  precedents  at 
Behistnn  are  for  the  most  part  ample  and  satis&ctory*. 


No.  3.— (H,  Lassen,  p.  15.) 

(Niebuhb's  Inscription  H,  PI  XXXI.) 

Par.  1.        1  (1)  «  Auramazdd  wazarka,  hya  mathishta  Bag 

2  &n6m,  hanwa  Ddr(a)yaynm  khshdyathi 

3  yam  adadd.     (2)  Haoshaiya  khshatfam  frdba 

4  ra.     (3)  Washnd  Aoramazddhd  Ddr(a)yayn 

5  sh  khshdyathiya.*' 

(I)  *'  The  great  Ormazd  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Grods,  he  established 
Darius  (as)  Ring.  (2)  He  bestowed  on  him  the  Empure.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  (has)  Darius  (become)  king.'* 

In  the  first  clause  remark  the  employment  of  adadd,  the  redu- 
plicate imperf.  of  the  third  conjugation  in  the  place  of  the  aorist  form 
cM,  which  is  used  in  eyery  other  passage.  It  is  impossible,  at  the 
same  time  to  distinguish  positively,  whether  these  terms  add  and 
adadd  belong  to  the  same  root  as  the  participles  datd,  datam,  &c;, 

which  certainly  signify  "given,"  (Sans.  ^,)  or  whether  they  may 
not  rather  be  derived  from  WT,  "to  establish,**  or  '^ maintain +.** 

The  orthography  of  hatuhaiya  in  the  second  clause  is  remarkable. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  nom.  maso. 

*  Profenor  LMsen  has  examined  these  two  inscriptions  in  detail,  in  both  his 
Memoirs,  dated  respectively  1836  and  1844,  and  M.  Bumonf  derived  from  the 
same  source  many  of  the  names  and  words  with  which  he  illustrated  his  Essay  on 
the  Inscriptions  of  Hamadan,  published  at  Paris,  1836.  I  may  add  in  this  place, 
that  the  Median  and  Babylonian  tablets,  which  are  appended  to  these  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  which  have  been  published  by  Niebuhr,  p.  31,  K  and  L,  are  trans- 
lations neither  of  one  nor  the  other;  they  do  not  appear  to  contain  matter  of 
much  interest,  but  they  are  nevertheless  independent  records. 

f  I  have  finally  decided  on  distinguishing  between  the  simple  and  reduplicate 

forms,  assigning  the  former  to  n  and  the  latter  to  yf.  M.  Bumouf  has  elabo- 
rately examined  the  relation  which  the  Zend  ma%  respectively  bears  to  these  two 
Sanskrit  roots,  and  his  remarks  throughout  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Cimei- 
form   VY    m.    See  Conmient.  sur  le  Ya^na,  Note  217>  from  page  366  to  S6A. 
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sing,  united  to  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  pers.,  and  may  be  considered  an 
irregular,  perhaps  an  erroneous  contraction  for  havwashaiya. 

In  the  third  clause  also,  observe,  that  according  to  the  uniform 
practice  at  Persepolis,  the  final  a  of  Auramazddhd  is  elongated,  a 
variation  from  the  Behistun  orthography,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  difference  of  provincial  articulation. 


Par.  2.        5  (1)  "  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yavu8h 

6  khshdyathiya :     (2)  lyam  dahydush  Pdr 

7  sa,  tydm  mand  Auramazdd  frdba 

8  ra,  hyd  nibd,  ntraspd,  umarti 

9  yd,  washnd  Auramazddhd,  manach 

10  d  Ddr(a)yava(h)ush  khshdyathiyahy 

1 1  d,  hachd  aniyand  niya  tarsal 

12  iya." 

(1)  "Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  This  province  of  Persia,  which  Or- 
mazd  has  granted  to  me,  which  (is)  illustrious^  abounding  in  good 
horses,  producing  good  men,  (or  well-horsed,  well-peopled,)  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  and  of  me  King  Darius^  from  the  enemy  feareth 
not." 

The  construction  of  the  second  clause  is  more  extended  than 
usual,  but  it  is  perfectly  regular.  lyam  must  be  in  the  nom.  fem.  to 
agree  with  dahydush*.  Fdrsa  is  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the  nom. 
masc.  sing.,  and  not  as  an  ethnic  title.  Tydm  is  the  fem.  ace  agreeing 
with  dahydush,  and  governed  by  frdhara,  Hyd  nibd,  uwcupd,  umar- 
tiyd,  are  all  in  the  nom.  fem.,  referring  to  the  same  antecedent,  and 
having  the  sub.  verb  understood.  Manachd  is  literally  "  meique,"  the 
elongation  being  suppressed  in  the  gen.  of  the  1st  pers.  pronoun,  when 
the  a  is  no  longer  terminal.  The  words  Ddr{a)yava{h)tuh  khskdya- 
ihiyahyd  are  also  in  the  genitive,  being  placed  in  apposition  to  mand. 
Aniyand  is  the  ablative!  form  of  the  pronoun,  for  anyasmdt,  and 
although  literally  signifying  "other,"  I  translate  it  by  "enemy," 
according  to  the  double  acceptation  of  the  Latin  "hostis;^  while 
tarsatiya  is  the  verb  in  the  drd  pers.  present  of  the  first  conj.  to  which 
lyam  dahydush  Fdrsa  is  the  nominative,     ^ibd  is  the  only  word 

*  It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the  masc.  and  fem. 
gender  in  the  nom.,  either  of  the  immediate  demonstratiTe  iyam^  "  this,*'  or  the 
remote  demonstrative  Aotftea,  "that;*'  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  ease.  The 
Pali,  also,  employs  ipam  for  the  Sans,  mascoline  %(^^ 
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throughout  this  sentence  of  doubtfol  etymology;   and  I  shall  ex- 
plain in  the  Yocabolary  the  reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  it 
translation. 


Par.  3.      12  (1)  «  Thdtiya  Ddr(a)yayu8h  khshiya 

13  thiya:  (2)  man^  Auramazdd  upastim 

14  bartuwa  hadd  yi^Aaibish  Bagai 

15  bish.     (3)  Utd  imdm  dahydum  Aura 

1 6  mazdd  p^tuwa  hachd  haindy 

17  A,  hachd  dtiahij^Tk*,  hachd  dar 

18  angd.     (4)  Aniya  imdm  dahydum  md 

19  djamiyd,  md  haind,  md  dtish 

20  iydram,  md  darauga.     (5)  Aita  adam 

21  ydna  -  -  mjadiyamiya  Auramazd 

22  dm  h&dd  vt^Aaibish  Bagaibish.     (6)  A 

23  itamaiytL  Auramazdd  daddt 

24  nwa,  hadd  vithat6ish  Bagaibish.*' 

(1)  "  Says  Darius  the  King:— ^2)  May  Ormazd  bring  help  to  me  with 
the  deities  who  guard  my  house.  (3)  And  may  Ormazd  protect  this 
province  from  slayery,  from  decrepitude,  from  lying.  (4)  Let  not 
war  (?)  nor  slavery,  nor  decrepitude,  nor  lies,  obtain  power  over  this 
province.  (5)  That  I  hereby  (?)  commit  to  Ormazd  with  the  deities 
who  guard  my  house.  (6)  That  may  Ormazd  accomplish  for  me,  with 
the  deities  who  guard  my  house." 

In  the  second  and  third  clauses,  hartuwa  and  patuwa  represent  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  imperat  of  the  aotiye  yoice  and  probably  the  second 

conjugation,  the  termination  being  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  W. 
The  nouns  which  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  are  neither  of  a 
very  certain  etymology,  nor  are  they  entirely  free  from  doubt  as  to 
their  grammatical  condition.  I  consider,  however,  that  hccindyd,  (for 
haindyds  or  haindydt,  according  as  we  follow  the  Sanskrit  or  Zend 
inflexion)  is  the  ablat.  sing  of  a  fern,  theme  in  long  a,  Aain/f  t  being 

*  In  both  of  the  pMsages  where  this  word  occurs  the  second  letter  is  donbtAil, 
and  Lassen  accordingly  has  adopted  Westergaard's  restoration  of   nV;  but  the 

vowel  /$y  must  necessarily  follow  ^^Y>  And  Niebahr*s  copy  of  the  inscription 
18  certainly  in  favoor  of  this  reading. 

f  Obaerre  that  I  follow  the  Sanskrit  orthography  in  writing  hamA  instead  of 
hind^  the  short  a  which  is  unexpressed  in  the  inscriptions  intervening,  as  I 
eonsider,  between  the  iX\  ^nd  yy. 
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equiyalent  to  the  Sanskrit  ilTifT,  which  as  a  derivatiye  from  f^y 
"  to  bind,"  may  have  the  abstract  meaning  of  "  slavery,"  or  "bondage.** 
Dwhiydrd  also  (for  dtuhiydrdt),  I  suppose  to  be  the  ablat.  sing,  of  a 

neater  noon  compounded  of  the  depreciative  particle  dtuh  for  ^ 
and  a  derivative  from  ^  "  to  become  old,"  or  "  decayed,"  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  being  "  decrepitude,"  or  "  decay*." 

Daraugd  I  must  examine  at  greater  length,  for  misled  by  the  re- 
semblance of  the  word  to  the  ^^DarugeSy*  or  evil  spirits  of  the  modem 
Persian  theogony,  I  had  at  first  fallen  into  some  errors  in  translating 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistun.  If  haind  and  dushiydram  be  abstract 
nouns,  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  darauga  must  be  of  the  same 
class,  and  this  consideration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  tiie 
word  "  lying,"  a  preferable  reading  to  that  of  "  evil  spirits."  When 
we  observe,  moreover,  that  wherever  the  term  occurs  at  Behistun,  it  is 
in  apparent  connexion  with  the  "  lies,"  or  ''  deceits,"  practised  on  the 
Persian  nation,  we  obtain  a  further  argument  in  £Eivour  of  its  identity 

with  the  modem  word  ^^^l  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
orthography  of  ^  J^y  with  that  of  ^^Y  ^yy  *^^  observed  in  the 
verbal  formations,  being  removed  by  the  example  of  a  similar  change 
in  the  word  darujana,  "  a  liar,"  the  amended  translation  which  I  have 
here  adopted  appears  to  be  all  but  certain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
declension  of  the  noun  which  answers  to  the  Persian  £j^«^>  exhibits 
considerable  difficulty,  and  tends,  as  I  think,  to  invalidate  the 
axiom  I  have  frequently  announced  of  a  terminal  consonant,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  ^y^y  and  77)  being  unknown  to  the  language 
of  the  Inscriptions. 

These  obscurities  of  orthographical  usage  will  however  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  synopsis  which  I  shall  subsequently 
give  of  the  different  Cuneiform  declensions. 

Clause  four.  The  constraction  in  this  sentence  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  Aniya  is,  I  think,  the  drd  pers.  of  the  aorist  of  VTOft'^y 
contradistinguished  from  the  imperf.  dnaya  for  vm^l^ ;  it  must  cer- 

*  In  my  remarks  on  the  alphabet,  I  have  compared  the  Coneiform  pAra  with 
the  Sanskrit  iff^,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  true  eorre^Mmdent  is  1|^. 
the  root,  however,  in  both  eases  being  the  same. 

t  In  Sanskrit,  however,  we  should  have  ^lUlflw    or  HT^* 
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tainly  be  a  verbal  form  goyeming  the  aoc  imdm  dahydum,  and  that 
the  initial  yVV  is  the  prefixed  particle,  or  an  elemental  letter  of  Uie 
root,  is  shown  by  its  being  preserved,  intact,  notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  the  interdictory  particle  md,  which  we  know  to  have 
the  effect  of  eliding  the  temporal  augment. 

Ajamiyd  and  haind  are,  I  imagine,  true  fem.  sing,  nominatives,  the 
former  being  an  analogous  term  to  the  Sanskrit  Wlfifftpfn,  and  the 
latter  being  identical,  as  I  have  before  observed,  with  WTO.  Dtuhi- 
ydram  is  probably  the  nominative  singular  neuter,  and  darauga  for 
daraugas,  must  be  the  nom.  plural  masculine.  The  whole  of  these 
nouns  are  certainly  in  the  same  case,  and  that  case,  as  the  agent  of 
the  verb  dniya,  must,  it  would  appear,  necessarily  be  the  nominative*. 
If,  indeed,  we  should  take  dushiydram  for  the  ace.  sing,  masc.^  and 
darauga  for  the  ace.  plur.  masc.;  the  terms  djamiyd  and  haind  must 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  ace.  plur.  (standing  for  djamiyas  and  hainds,) 
for  in  the  sing,  they  would  form  the  ace.  in  djamiydm,  (or  if  maso. 
djamiyam)  and  haindm,  and  this  change  of  number  from  the  sing,  to 
the  plur.  being  evidently  inapplicable  to  abstract  nouns,  the  trans- 
lation would  require  to  be  entirely  altered.  I  mention  this  circum- 
stance, as  I  was  formerly  led  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  grammatical 
condition  of  the  terms  to  translate  the  fourth  clause : — "  Let  not  bar- 
barians, nor  (hostile)  armies,  nor  the  wicked  spirit,  nor  the  evil  genii, 
obtain  possession  of  this  province." 

Clause  five.  I  have  restored  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  after  the 
text  of  the  inscriptions  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  lines  54  and  55,  where 
the  construction  seems  to  be  absolutely  identical,  with  the  exception 
of  the  omission  of  the  imperfect  word  ydn  -  -  m.  It  is  hazardous  in 
general  to  depart  from  the  text  of  Westergaard,  but  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  jadiyamiyay  I  cannot  help  preferring  the  ]\*' 
of  Niebuhr  (for  T/^)  to  the  ^^  or  ^(^,  which  Lassen  has  published 
after  the  text  of  the  former  traveller.     The  word  may  be  the  1st 

*  I  renuurk  in  WiUdnB*  Orammar,  page  655,  &  1319,  the  expression  1|nfTf%4 
"  may  Siva  preserve  (you),**  where  the  accos.  appears  to  be  osed  with  the  impe- 
ratiye  in  the  place  of  the  nom.;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  this  construction  to  be 
authentic,  and  I  am  unwilling  therefore  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  present  passage. 
It  ia  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  that  the  verb  dmpa  should  precede  not  only 
the  c^jeet  imdm  dahydum,  but  the  various  nouns  which  I  suppose  to  represent 
the  agents,  a  most  unusual  form  of  construction  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. 
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pers.  singular  pros,  of  IH^  conjagated  as  in  Sanskrit  according  to  the 
tKird  class*.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  orthography  hejadiydn^^  we 
most  suppose  the  imperat.  to  be  employed  instead  of  the  pres.  and 
translate  "  let  me  commit."  AUa,  "  that/'  I  conjecture  to  refer  to  the 
preceding  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  Persia,  but  the  imperfect 

word  commencing  with  ifdn,  unless  it  be  some  compound  of  "^^y 
signifying  "  means/'  or  "  form  of  conveyance,"  is  altogether  obscure  to 
me.  The  translation  which  I  haye  given  of  '*  hereby,"  is  therefore  in 
no  way  to  be  depended  on. 

In  the  sixth  clause,   I  read  daddtuwa  instead  of  vddiuwa  with 

some  confidence,  identifying  the  form  as  the  8rd  pers.  imperat.  of  HT 
conjugated  according  to  the  third  class,  and  signifymg  ''  accomplish- 
ing;'* I  may  observe  also  in  this  place,  that  Darius  always  uses  the 
expression  hadd  vithatbM  Bagaxbishy  instead  of  the  more  simple  hadd 
Bagaihish  of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes,  and  that  from  the  evident 
identity  of  the  expression  with  the  Zcirt  narp&os  and  ©<oi  irarpAoi  of 
the  Greeks,  we  can  hardly  question  but  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
deities  tutelary  of  the  House  of  Darius.  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  exact  application  of  vUha  in  this 

passage;  the  term  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  f^,  and  answers  to 
the  English  "  house,"  in  its  double  meaning  both  of ''  a  building,"  and 
''a  family."  If  it  accordingly  were  here  used  as  an  adjective  deno- 
ting "  household,"  or  "  enchorial,"  I  should  expect  the  orthography  of 
vUhiyaMsh,  the  attributive  suffix  being  used  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently find  in  vithiya;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  examples 
of  Fdrsa,  mdda,  &c.,  representing  indifferently  the  proper  name  and 
the  ethnic  title,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  therefore,  that  vitha  may 
signify  "  familiaris,"  as  well  as  "  £Eimilia."  The  paraphrase,  indeed, 
"  with  the  deities  who  guard  my  house,"  appears  to  be  alone  applicable 
to  the  context,  and  to  the  indication  of  the  Greek  Trarpwis,  and  I  adopt 
it  accordingly. 

*  The  orthographical  transpositioii  in  this  word  is  precisely  the  same  which 
occurs  in  jadiya,  *'  strike,**  for  the  Sanskrit  Iff^;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
why  the  letters  f?  T/>>  should  be  employed  after  the  root.  Perhaps  jod^imtya 
maybe  the  Ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  potential  for  IffTR* 
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No.  4. — (I,  Lassen,  p.  42.) 
(Niebuhr's  Imcrip.  I,  PI.  XXXL) 

Par.  1.        1  "Adam  Ddr(a)7ayush,  khshdyathiya  waza 

2  rka,  khshdyathiya  khsh^jathiydnd 

3  m,  kbshdjathiya  dahyaundm  tyai 

4  shdm  parnndm,  Vishtispahyd 

5  putra,  Haklidmanishiya." 

(1 )  '*  I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  many 
countries,  (or  king  of  the  countries  of  the  people,)  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  the  Achiemenian.'* 

In  this  paragraph,  the  expression  dahyaundm  tyaishdm  parundm 
alone  requires  comment  We  have  frequently  observed  the  relatire 
pronoun  to  intervene  between  the  noun  and  adjective,  as  in  Gaumdta 
hya  Magushy  Jcdram  tyam  hamUriyam,  vitham  tydm  amdkham.  Sec; 
and  in  every  instance  we  have  seen  the  pronoun  to  agree  with  its 
immediate  antecedent  in  case,  gender,  and  number.     How,  then,  the 

form  tyaishdm,  which  is  apparently  the  masc.  gen.  plur.  for  "A^ 
can  be  connected  with  the  fem.  dahyaundm,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand?  It  would  be  less  objectionable,  I  think,  to  refer 
tyaishdm  to  the  mas.  gen.  plural  parundm  which  follows  it,  and  to 
suppose  the  adjec.  paru,  although  literally  signifying  "  many,"  to  be 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  express  ''the  people,*'  the  same 
connexion,  in  fact,  existing  between  the  two  meanings  of  the  words, 
that  we  find  between  the  various  forms  of  the  cognate  terms  in  San- 
skrit, Latin,  and  Greek;  compare  J^,  "many,"  and  ]J?5^,  "a  man;" 
Latin  "plus,"  and  "populus;"  and  Greek  vokvs  and  ol  voXkoi),  I 
give,  therefore,  as  a  variant  translation,  "  King  of  the  countries  of  the 
people,"  conjecturing  "the  people"  to  refer  generally  to  the  many 
nations  of  the  earth. 


Par.  2.       5  (1)  « Th6tiya  Ddr(a) 

6  yavush  khshdyathiya :  (2)  Washnd  Aurama 

7  zddh^  imd  dahydwa  ty^  adam 

8  adarshiya  hadd  and  Pdrsd  kd 

9  rd,  tyd  hachdma  atarsa,  mand  b^j 
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10  im  abara.     (3)  Uwaja,  M&da,  Bdbini 

11  sh,  AraUya,  Athard,  Mudrdy 

12  &,  Annina^  Katapatnka,  Sparda,  Y 

13  and,  tjatja  ashkahjd  utd  tja 

1 4  i ja  darajahyd ;  ntd  dahydwa  t 

15  y&  paraut^ya,  As(a)garta)  Parthwa,  Zara 

16  ka,  Hariya,  Bdkhtarish,  Sugdd,  Uw 

17  drazmiya,  Thatagush,  Haraawatish,  U 

18  idush,  Gaddra,  Sakd,  Maka.** 

(1)  '^  Says  Darins  the  King :— -(2)  By  the  grace  of  Oimazd  theoe  are  the 
countries  which  I  hare  poeeessed,  together  with  the  Persian  State  (or 
Power),  which  have  been  afraid  of  me  (and)  have  brought  tribute  to 
me;  Susiana,  Media,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Armenia, 
Cappadoda,  Sparta*,  and  Ionia,  both  continental  and  insular,  (lit. 
which  are  of  tiie  hind  and  which  are  of  the  sea)  and  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, Segartia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia, 
Sattagydia,  ArachoUa,  India,  Gandara,  Sacia,  and  Mecia.** 

In  the  phrase,  tyd  adam  adarshiya  hadd  and  Fdrsd  kdrd,  tyd  is 
the  fem.  aoo.  plnr.  for  t^fda,  and  adarshiya,  which  governs  the  relative, 
is  probably  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  aorist  for  the  Sanskrit 
WMf%.  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  suppose  adartkiya  to  be  the 
aorist  of  ^,  and  to  give  to  the  present  sentence  accordingly  the  sig- 
nification "  which  I  have  overconu  with  (the  help  of)  this  Persian 
state ;"  but  as  I  have  observed,  that  in  the  two  other  passages, ''  imid 
ddhydwa  tyd  mand  patiydigha,'^  and  ''  imd  dahydwa  tyd  adam  agar^ 
bdyam  apataram  hachd  Pdrsdf"  the  allusion  is  to  the  mere  fiaot  of 
the  provinces  being  '' possessed  **  by  Darius,  I  have  preferred  the 

derivation  of  the  form  in  question  from  ^9  the  Cuneiform  aorist  only 
differing  from  the  Sanskrit  orthography  in  the  gutia  of  the  radical 
vowel t*     ^nd  will,  I  think,  more  regularly  represent  the  ablative 

*  I  reserve  for  the  Geographical  Section,  a  consideration  whether  the  Cunei- 
form Sparda  can  possibly  refer  to  Lacedaemon,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather 
indicate  the  regions  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  the  Dorian  colonists,  who  wens 
known  to  the  Persians  under  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  their  race. 

t  See  Inscription  of  Behiston,  col  1,  line  18,  and  Inscription  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam,  line  16. 

X  The  only  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that  in  noticing  the  term  atUtrpa^ 

(Behiston,  ool.  1,  line  26,)  1  have  supposed  the  root  If  to  form  its  middle 
aorist  according  to  the  ninth  mode  of  Wilkins,  which  is  peculiar  to  verbs  of  the 
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^n^T^,  (the  sibilant  being  elided  before  a  nasal,  and  the  nasal  itself 

being  changed  from  m  to  n),  than  the  instrumental  ^n«i,  and  the 
nnion  of  an  ablative  pronoun  with  an  instrumental  noun  and  adjective 
need  not  so  much  surprise  us,  as  we  have  already  seen  a  genitive  pro- 
noun joined  to  a  locative  noun  in  the  composition  of  the  term  atoor 
hyarddia,  I  must  add,  however,  that  and  is  used  apparently  for  the 
locative  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  a  phrase  which  I  shall 
examine  hereafter,  and  that  its  true  condition  must  therefore  remain 
subject  to  doubt*. 

In  the  phrase  tyd  hachdma  cUarsa,  "  which  from  me  feared,"  the 
relative  pron.  is  in  the  nom.  fem.  plur.  to  agree  with  dahydwa,  and 
the  same  word,  or  a  copulative  conjunction,  must  be  understood,  I 
think,  before  mand  bdjim  abara. 

In  allusion  to  the  geographical  names  I  may  dispense  with  any 
detailed  observations,  as  the  subject  will  be  examined  at  length  in  a 
future  section  of  the  Memoir. 

The  substitution  of  the  phrase,  '*  tyaiya  tuhkahyd  utd  tyaiya  dara- 
yahyd^^  for  the  simple  "tyaiya  darayahyd^^  of  Behistun,  and  the  fact 
of  the  words  being  placed  in  this  passage  immediately  after  Tund, 
while  at  Behistun,  they  precede  the  names  of  Sparda  and  Yuna^  are 
however  of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only,  I  think,  deter- 
minately  prove  that  the  expression  refers  to  these  two  particular 
countries,  but  also  appear  to  indicate  a  certain  extension  of  conquest 
between  the  enu  of  the  respective  writings.  This  extension,  in  fact,  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  Otane$  and  MegabyzuSy 
which  established  the  Persian  authority  in  Continental  Greece,  as  it 
had  been  formerly  established,  (although  on  this  point  history  is  silent) 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  restoration  of  parauvaiya  or  parauviya  is,  I  confess,  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  although  the  space  on  the  slab  between  the  letters  /$v 
and  $^  is  sufficient  for  two  characters,  Westergaard,  who  examined 
the  writing  with  much  care,  is  of  opinion,  that  one  letter  only  had 
been  engraved  in  the  original  inscription.  If,  however,  as  I  believe, 
we  have  the  locative  case  of  ^  East,  we  must  suppose  the  interval 
to  have  contained  the  characters  ^J^  ^  or  y^  ^,  and  I  have  com- 

tenth  conjugation.  We  may  suppose,  however,  the  verb  in  question  to  be  of  dif- 
ferent dassee  as  in  Sinskrit,  addrya  being  the  Ist  pers.  piiddle  aorist  of  the  tenth 
eonjugation,  and  adankiya  the  same  form,  when  the  root  is  conjugated  according 
to  the  first  or  sixth  class. 

*  I  shall  subsequently  show  that  and,  in  both  passages  stands  for  atmdiy  the 
ablative  and  instrum.  being  the  same  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 
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pleted  the  text  accordingly.  I  must  also  remark  on  the  introdaction 
of  the  names  of  AB{a)garia  and  ffidtuh,  which  are  not  found  at 
Behistuu.  The  former  country,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  the  revolt  of 
ChUratakhma,  was  certainly,  when  the  early  tablet  was  executed, 
already  subject  to  the  Persian  power,  and  its  omission  therefore  must 
have  been  either  accidental,  or  owing  to  its  want  of  political  consi- 
deration ;  but  India,  perhaps,  was  a  more  recent  acquisition,  for  the 
expedition  of  Scylax  may  be  most  conveniently  placed  between  the 
eras  of  the  two  inscriptions. 


Par.  18  (1)  "Thdtiya 

19  D^r(a)yavushkhsh^yathiya:  (2)  Yadiya 

20  awo^  maniydhya,  hachd  aniya 

21  n^  m^  ^arsam,  imam  Pdrsam  kdram  pddi 

22  ya.     (3)  Yadiya  kdra  Pdrsa  pdtdhatiya  hyd 

23  duvaishtam  shiydtish  akhshatd,  hauwachi 

24  ya  Aurd  nirasdtiya  abiya  imdm  vitham.** 

(1)  *^  Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  If  thou  shalt  thus  observe  (namely) 
protect  this  state  of  Persia,  let  me  not  fear  from  the  enemy.  (3)  If 
the  Persian  state  shall  be  protected,  the  longest  enduring  life,  such  shall 
be  the  existence  continued  to  this  edifice. 

Clause  two.  The  restoration  of  the  letters  f^f,  ^^^^f  ^^^  i]i^ 
in  the  words  awathd,  maniydhya,  and  tarsam,  I  consider  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable, bat  I  am  doubtful  if  awathd,  "  thus,"  refer  to  the  previous 
declaration  of  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  dependent  provinces,  or 
to  the  injunction  which  follows  regarding  the  preservation  of  the  state 
of  Persia.  In  the  one  case,  maniydhya  must  be  necessarily  in  the 
Srd  pers.  sing,  of  the  passive  snbjunct.  aorist,  the  translation  being, 
*^  if  it  shall  be  thus  observed  ;**  in  the  other,  the  term  may  be  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  subj.  (or  indie.)  of  the  fourth  class,  the  ya 
appended  to  the  root  being  the  mere  conjugational  suffix. 

In  a  former  instance^  where  this  phrase  was  completed  after  the 
present  passage,  I  adopted  the  passive  reading,  as  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  the  object  who  could  be  addressed  in  the  2nd  pers.  without 

the  employment  of  the  pronoun  tuwam;  but  as  I  find  padiya  for  ^inf)^ 
to  be  certainly  in  the  2nd  pers.  of  the  imperative,  and  to  be  used 
without  the  distinctive  pronoun  of  address,  I  now  prefer  supposing 

*  See  the  note  to  col.  4,  line  39,  of  the  fiehistan  InBcription,  page  345. 
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the  appeal  to  be  made  generally  to  the  royal  posterity  of  Darius,  and 
independently  of  the  specification  of  any  particular  individual.  In 
md  tarsam,  'Met  me  not  fear/'  we  have  the  Ist  pers.  sing,  of  the 
aorist,  the  temporal  augment  being  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  interdictory  particle.  The  construction  at  the  same 
time  which  transposes  the  condition  and  its  complement,  appears  to  be 
so  irregular,  that  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  render  the  second  clause, 
'*  If  it  shall  be  thus  obsenred,  let  not  fear  of  enemies  extend  to  this 
state  of  Persia,**  supposing  tarsam  to  be  a  noun  in  the  neut.  nom.  and 
pddiya  to  be  the  aorist,  without  the  augment,  of  ^;  but  a  reason 
which  appears  to  me  conclusive  against  this  interpretation  is,  that  the 
conditional  applications  of  the  second  and  third  clauses  are  evidently 
connected  together,  the  one  being  a  sequence  of  the  other,  and  that  if 
pdtUy  therefore,  be  the  past  participle  of  ^  in  the  latter,  pddiya 
would  seem  to  be  necessarily  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the 
former. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  sentence,  of  which,  while  the  construc- 
tion is  less  difficult,  the  meaning  is  equally  or  more  obscure.  To  show 
the  grammatical  condition  of  the  terms,  I  give  the  following  brief 
analysis.  Tadiya,  conditional  adverb  for  V^ ;  hdra  Pdrsa,  nom.  to 
the  verb  pdtdhatiya,  a  contraction  for  pdta  ahcUiya,  the  past  parti- 

ciple  of  ^,  and  the  Srd  pers.  pres.  subjunct.  of  the  substantive  verb; 
hyd  duvaishtam  shiydtish  akhshatd,  an  isolated  sentence  which  is  the 
nom.  to  the  complement  of  the  condition;  hyd  being  the  nom.  fem. 
sing,  of  the  reL  pron.;  duvaishtam,  a  superlat  adj.  used  adverbially; 

(Sans.  ^Itf^,)  shiydtish,  the  nom  of  a  fem.  theme  in  t,  and  akhshatd,  a 
participle,  or  perhaps  a  verbal  noun,  in  the  nom.  fem.  also,  to  agree 
with  ahiydtish.  In  continuation  we  have  hauwachiya  aurd,  the  fem. 
demon,  pron.  united  to  the  indefinite  particle,  and  the  nom.  of  a  fem. 
noun  in  long  a,  the  expression  referring  immediately  to  the  hyd 
duvaishtam  shiydtish  akhshatd  which .  precedes  it.  Nirasdiiya  is  the 
3rd  pers.  pres.  subj.  of  ras,  (Sans.  ^^  preceded  by  ni,  and  governed 

by  hauwachiya  aurd,  while  the  conclusion  ahiya  imdm  vitham^  is 
simply  '^  ad  hunc  domum,'*  the  allusion  being  apparently  to  the  palace 
upon  which  the  inscription  is  engraved,  that  is  to  the  great  palace 
of  Persepolis  itself.  When  Darius  inscribed  this  legend  on  the  face 
of  the  Platform,  he  intended  probably  to  construct  one  immense  pile 
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of  baildingSj  instead  of  a  number  of  detached  edifices  such  as  we  see 
at  present. 

Regular,  however,  as  the  construction  is  thus  shown  to  be,  we 
can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  meaning  unless  we  identify  the  nouns 
shiydtuh  and  aurd,  and  the  determinate  settlement  of  this  point 
I  believe  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  Guided  by  the  evident 
connexion  of  the  words  in  the  present  sentence;  by  the  explana- 
tion which  Bumouf  has  given  to  the  Zend  a>7)^a>^  in  the  name  of 
Ormazd;  by  the  reflection  that  Bhiydtish  is  the  predominant  attribute 
of  humanity*,  and  by  the  idea  of  "durability,"  which  is  indicated  by 
the  term  duvauhtam,  I  have  ventured  to  translate  shiydtish  by  "life;" 

but  unless  it  be  a  derivative  from  %  "  to  wane,"  or  "  waste,"  (in  allu- 
sion to  the  evanescent  character  of  human  life,)  I  can  suggest  no  pos- 
sible Sanskrit  etymology.  Akhshatd  may  be  either  a  verbal  noun 
from  Wlf,  to  "reach,"  or  "pervade,"  or  the  past  participle  of  IflTj 
"  to  break,"  with  a  negative  prefix  t;  the  signification  of  the  entire 
phrase,  "hyd  duvaishtam  shiydtish  ctkhshatd,**  being  thus  literaUy 
"  the  longest  enduring  (or  unbroken)  life."  The  employment  of  the 
demonstrative  hauwa  after  an  isolated  nom.  is  usual^  and  in  this  case 
is  particularly  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  relative  hyd;  its  union 

also  with  the  indefinite  particle  chiya  (for  ^^,)  appears  to  connect 
shiydtish  and  aurd  in  a  common  ideal  category,  and  as  Aura  in  the 
name  of  Ormazd,  is  translated  by  M.  Bumouf,  "vivant^,"  so  I  con- 
jecture the  abstract  noun  aurd,  formed  with  the  attributive  suffix  in 
lopg  a,  to  signify  "  vitality,'*  or  the  "act  of  living §."  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  effect  of  the  particle  m,  prefixed  to  the  root  ras,  is  pro- 
bably to  indicate  "  continuance,"  and  that  nircudtiya  will  thus  lite- 
rally signify,  "  shall  reach  continually,"  or  as  I  have  idiomatically 
expressed  it,  "  shall  be  continued."  I  do  not  affect  at  the  same  time 
to  consider  the  rendering  which  I  have  adopted  for  this  sentence  to  be 
unimpeachable.  I  believe  the  object  of  the  expression  to  have  been 
certainly,  that  the  permanence  and  security  of  the  palace  at  Per- 

*  Compare  "  hya  MhipdHm  add  martiyahyd,*^  which  ooeors  in  the  often  repeated 
address  to  Onnazd. 

f  Compare  the  Sanakrit  WlfV,  "  unbroken.** 

^  For  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  etymology  of  Ahura,  see  Ta9na,  &e., 
p.  77-82. 

§  In  my  translation  given  above,  I  have  rendered  aurd  by  "  existence,**  bat 
"  imperishability  **  would  perhaps  more  nearly  express  the  sense. 
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sepoHs,  which  Darius  was  then  occupied  in  erecting,  were  dependant 
on  the  preservation  of  the  Persian  state  from  foreign  dominion,  but 
under  what  particular  form  of  speech  the  sentiment  may  have  been 
embodied,  can  only  be  determined  by  some  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  terms  shiydtish  and  aurd. 


The  inscription  which  I  am  inclined  to  place  next  in  chronological 
order  is,  that  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  Darius  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Alwand,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Hama- 
dan.  It  was  executed  probably  in  commemoration  of  some  visit 
paid  by  the  monarch  to  the  Median  capital,  and  its  somewhat  osten- 
tatious language  was  adopted  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  as  the  most 
fitting  style  of  honorary  record.  We  may  judge  of  the  progress  of 
Cuneiform  inquiry  within  the  last  two  years,  by  observing  that  this 
brief  legend,  which  was  deemed  by  M.  Bumouf  in  1836  to  be  poorly 
illustrated  by  a  hundred  pages  of  elaborate  conmientary,  will  be  found 
in  the  present  Memoir  to  require  scarcely  the  same  number  of  lines 
for  its  full  and  adequate  explanation.  The  sculptures  in  question 
have  been  repeatedly  visited  and  described,  and  Bumouf,  in  the 
Memoir  which  he  devoted  to  the  subject,  had  also  the  benefit  of  con- 
sulting two  distinct  copies  of  the  writing*;  but  as  neither  of  these 
copies  are  free  from  error,  and  as  I  believe  that  of  the  many  tran- 
scripts which  have  been  made  by  travellers  in  Persia,  no  others  have 
been  published,  I  give  the  following  text  according  to  my  own  manu- 
script of  1885. 

No.  5.— (0,  Lassen,  p.  122.) 

Inscription  of  Darius  at  Alwand,  occupying  the  first  column  of  the 
Uft  hand  recess. 

Par.  1.  1  ''  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdd, 

2  hya  imim  bumim 

8  add,  hya  awam  asmi 

4  nam  adi,  hya  martiya 

5  m  add,  hya  shiydti 

*  Thete  eopiet  were  respeetirely  made  by  Mr.  Stewart,  an  Englishman,  and 
by  M.  Vidal,  the  dragoman  of  the  French  Consulate,  at  Aleppo;  and  they  were 
found  by  M.  Bumouf  among  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  Sehultz,  who  was' 
murdered  in  Persia  in  1829. 

2<r 
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6  m  add  martijahyd, 

7  bya  Ddr(a)yayiim  khflhiya 
S    tkijaan  akunansh^  aira 

9    m  pamndm  klislidjatlii 

10  jam,  aivam  panindm 

11  framitiram." 

^The  Great  Grod  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  gaye  this  earthy  who  gare 
that  heaven,  who  gare  mankind,  who  gare  life  (?)  to  mnnkind,  who 
made  Darius  King,  as  well  the  King  of  the  people,  as  the  law-girer  of 
the  people.** 

I  haye  before  obseryed  npon  the  difficaltj  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  roots  ^,  "  to  give,**  and  HT,  '*  to  maintain."  As  I  have 
determined  adadd  to  be  the  imperC  of  the  latter  yerb,  so  it  woold  be 
quite  allowable  to  identify  add  as  the  aorist  of  the  same  root,  and  the 
signification  of  '^  creating,"  or  '^  establishing,'*  would  apply  perhaps 
with  more  precision  to  the  supposed  functions  of  Ormazd,  than  the 
mere  sense  of  "giving."  I  reflect,  however,  that  the  two  roots  could 
hardly  have  been  used  with  no  recognizable  mark  of  distinction,  that 
the  participles  ddtdy  ddtam,  &c.,  certainly  signify  "given,"  while 

adadd  and  daddtuwa  may  be  more  readily  referred  to  ^,  the  former 
term,  in  fact,  replacing  the  word  akufuuuh,  which  is  never  confounded 
with  add,  I  observe,  moreover,  from  the  Median  copy  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, that  marliyahyd  is  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative,  that  Ormaid 
was  emphatically  named  ddddr,  "  the  giver,"  by  the  early  Persians*, 
and  that  "  cseteris  paribus,**  we  may  always  assume  the  imperf.  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  aorist,  as  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of 
the  language:  guided  accordingly  by  these  combined  indications,  I 

suppose  dd  for  ^,  to  have  been  conjugated  in  the  third  class,  and 
to  have  thus  produced  adadd  in  the  imperf.  and  daddtuwa  in  the 
imperat.,  while  dd  for  ^  followed  the  second  conjugation,  and  gave 
the  imperf.  add  for  addi,  as  well  as  the  participles  ddtd  and  ddtam, 

I  must  refer  to  the  vocabulary  for  the  identification  of  the  terms 
humMhi  "  the  earth,**  and  asmdna,  "  heaven,"  &c.,  but  in  regard  to  the 
epithets  of  Darius  which  close  the  paragraph,  I  may  observe  that 

*  M.  Bomouf,  indeed,  would  tnuislaie  the  Zend  Tm^msa  ^by  Creator.*' 
(See  Ya^nm,  &o.,  p.  S63){  hai  the  term  .tJlJ  Is  in  aee  in  Peniui  to  the 
present  day,  and  invariably  signifiee,  "  a  giver,*'  or  "  renderer  of  justice.'* 
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otfom  b  oertiuiilj  the  Sanakrit  ^n^*,  latherthan  the  genitiye  plnial 
of  a  noun^  and  that  as  the  doable  employmeDt  of  the  particle  eyi- 
dently  points  to  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  authority 
indicated  by  the  terms  hhshdyathiya  and  framdtdray  the  only  reason- 
able explanation  than  can  be  given  is,  that  one  applies  to  ''executive^** 
and  the  other  to  ^legislative ^  power;  the  Persian  monarch  being 
known  to  have  combined  the  exercise  of  these  doable  functions,  and 
the  Sanskrit  etymology  of  the  titles  admitting  of  their  being  thus 
distingnishedf. 


Par*  2.  11  "Adam 

12  D£r(a)3raTU8h  khshiyathi 

13  ya,  wazarka  khshdyathiya, 

14  khshiyathiydndm  khsh 

15  dyathiya,  dahyaundm  pa 
10  ruxan^to  khshdyath 

17  iya,  ahydy^  bnmiy 

18  k  wasarkdyi  duriya 

19  apiya,  Vishtdspahy 

20  4  putra,  Hakhdmauishiya.*' 

*^  I  am  Dttriui  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kingt,  the  King  t^ 
the  many  peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsmenian." 

A  few  remarks  are  required  on  the  word  paruzandndm.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  replaced  in  the  next  inscription  which  I  shall  examine, 
by  the  nearly  synonymous  term  of  vispcuandndm.  In  later  monu- 
ments the  orthography  is  altered  to  parutoamndndm,  and  later  still, 
(the  genius  of  the  language  evidently  tending  to  expansion,)  it  appears 
as  two  distinct  words,  paruwa  tandndm.  That  the  first  element  of 
the  compound  is  the  same  with  the  paruvHi  of  parundm,  (or  part^ 
wandm)  is  shown  by  the  Median  transcript  employing  frequently  the 
same  term  to  express  both  words;  and  that  its  true  signification  is 
*'  many,"  we  may  gather  both  from  its  evident  relationship  to  vUpa, 

*  The  Median  equivalent  of  aham  is  anqiiestioiiably  a  pertieley  for  it  is  not 
sobjeet  to  inflexion. 

t  KhtkApaihifa  is derivedfirom  f^f,  "to  rale  with  anliuiited  power;**  while 

A^mdidrm  for  firamdmidm  eoBtains  the  element  nmn;  "a  seripture,*'  or  "work 
of  aacied  Mthority.** 

2<!2 
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"  all/'  and  from  observing  that  its  Median  synonym  also  stands  for 

vxuiya,  (Pere.  45**^,  hasi,)     The  question  then  for  consideration  is, 

whether  the  compound  parmana,  (zana  being  the  Sans.  ITT,  which 
signifies  simply,  "birth,"  or  "production,"  or  in  a  more  extended 
sense  "  mankind  collectively,")  may  be  most  appropriately  translated 
in  connexion  with  dahydwa,  by  "  the  many  peopled  countries,"  or  by 
"  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  people,"  that  is,  "  the  entire  habitable 
world."  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  allusion  should  be  received 
in  its  utmost  amplitude — indeed,  the  following  phrase,  "  supporter  of 
this  great  world,"  shows  that  the  Persian  king  acknowledged  no  limit 
to  his  dominion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
to  leave  the  universality  of  their  application  to  follow  as  a  probable, 
but  not  demonstrable,  inference. 

The  phrase,  ahydyd  humiyd  wazarkdyd  duriya  apiya  must  be  also 
briefly  noticed.  Ahydyd,  I  consider  to  be  the  true  fem.  gen.  sing,  of 
the  immediate  demonstrative  pron.,  rather  than  the  same  case  of  the 
present  participle  of  the  subst.  verb.,  for  the  Median  transcript 
employs  a  pronominal  and  not  a  verbal  formation*.  The  pronominal 
inflexions,  indeed,  exhibit  a  marked  variety  from  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 

and  ahydyd  may  as  well  stand  for  ^n^HI  as  and  for  W^TH^ .  Bunuyd 
for  iumiyds,  and  wazarhdyd  for  waxarkdyds  are  perfectly  regular,  the 
one  being  the  gen.  of  a  fem.  theme  in  i,  and  the  other,  the  same  case 
and  gender  of  a  theme  in  a.  Duriya  for  the  Sanskrit  V^  is  the 
nom.  of  a  verbal  noun;  and  thai  apiya  is  a  copulative  conjunction  t 
rather  than  a  derivation  from  VR  I  infer  from  observing  that  the 
Median  translation  usually  omits  the  word  altogether,  as  superfluous 
to  the  sense,  and  that  where  it  does  employ  an  equivalent,  the  term 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a  mere  copulative  adjunct  Perhaps, 
also,  the  circumstance  of  apiya  being  employed  in  another  passage  as 
a  suffix  to  the  term  duriyaX  may  be  a  further  argument  in  favour  of 
assigning  it  to  the  class  of  supplementary  particles  (chiya,  wd,  oSre.), 
which  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  (although  without  the  pro- 
sodaic  influence  of)  the  enclitical  particles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

*  The  Median  equiyalent  ia,  in  fact,  the  same  word  which  answers  to  iyum, 
tMo,  Ac,  with  the  inflexion  of  the  genitive  case. 

f  Compare  the  Sanskrit  ^Iffiy. 

$  See  line  12  of  the  Inscription  at  Nakhah-i-Rostam,  where  we  have  durU* 
piya,  a  barbarous  orthography  for  dur{a)ydpiya. 
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In  saccession  to  the  Tablet  of  Alwand,  I  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  important  records  of  Nakhfih-i-Rustam^  (in  the  ricinitj  of  Perse- 
polis,)  which  adorn  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius.  That  the 
inscriptions  at  this  place  are  posterior  by  many  years,  not  only  to 
those  at  Behistun,  but  to  the  legends  which  are  engraved  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  platform  at  Persepolis,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  many 
additional  names  that  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  conquered  nations. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so ;  for  the  latter  inscriptions 
may  be  assigned,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  an  early  period  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  sovereigns  are  not  wont  to  construct  their  tombs 
while  they  are  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  power;  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  story  of  Ctesias  is  to  be  believed,  regarding  the  acci- 
dental death  of  Hystaspes*  as  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to 
examine  the  work  after  its  completion,  we  can  hardly  fix  the  era  of 
the  sculpture  at  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  his  son.  There  is  so 
much  obscurity  still  attaching  to  the  supplemental  names  which  occur 
in  the  Geographical  catalogue,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  draw  from  them  any  direct  chronological  inference;  but  we  may,  I 
think,  identify  the  Greeks  among  the  Scythians  beyond  the  sea,  who 
are  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  Persian  arms;  and  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  such  a  boast,  we  must  accordingly,  at  any 
rate,  suppose  the  work  to  have  been  executed  subsequently  to  the 
expedition  of  Mardonius,  in  B.C.  492,  which  first  brought  the  Persian 
arms  into  the  neighbourhood  of  European  Greece. 

I  am  unable  to  explain  with  precision  the  exact  collocation  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  for  the  accounts  of  Rich  and  Wester- 
gaard  exhibit  in  this  respect  a  marked  discrepancy  f.  I  may  state 
however,  that  they  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  Persian  character 

*  See  Photii  Biblioth.  Rothomag*  1653,  p.  114. 

t  Rich  observes  in  "  Babylon  and  Peraepolis,*'  p.  256 :  ^*  On  the  third  tomb  ' 
from  the  point  are  two  long  tables  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  upper  com- 
partment, and  on  each  side  of  the  priest  and  altar,  and  two  on  the  lower,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door  ....  The  two  tablet  on  the  top  contain,  I  oonelade,  the 
original  Zend,  and  the  other  two  which  are  rather  larger,  the  two  translations  or 
copies  in  the  second  and  third  species.**  Westergaard,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  spot,  obserres, ''  There  are  three  inscriptions  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment, one  on  the  side  wall,  and  two  on  the  front  wall,  all  these  being  to  the  left  of 
the  priest  On  the  right  there  is  nothing;  Lower  down  there  is  on  the  left  of  the 
door  a  long  inscription,  and  on  the  right  side  the  two  translations  in  the  Median 
and  Assyrian  languages.*'  The  three  inscriptions  in  the  upper  compartment  were, 
I  imagine,  sobseqnenUy  found  by  Westergaard  to  compose  a  single  tablet.  I  may 
add  also,  that  the  transUtions,  although  in  the  lower  compartment,  belong  to  the 
upper  Persian  tablet,  to  that  in  fact,  which  contains  the  important  list  of  geogra* 
phical  names.. 
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and  two  others,  which  are  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transeripts  of 
the  upper  Persian  original,  and  that  they  occur  upon  the  third  of  the 
tombs  from  the  point  where  the  hill  abuts  upon  the  riyer.  The  upper 
Persian  tablet  is  in  tolerable  preservation  and  extends  to  sixty  lines; 
the  lower  is  of  about  the  same  length,  but  is  in  so  mutilated  a  state  as 
to  be  almost  illegible.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts  also 
of  the  former  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  restor* 
ing  the  Persian  original,  but  the  lower  Persian  tablet  is  without  a 
translation. 

Frequently  as  these  inscriptions  have  been  examined  by  travellen^ 
and  yalnable  as  they  were  always  recognised  to  be,  as  well  horn  ikm 
great  extent  as  from  their  remarkable  situation,  they  had  ncTertheless, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  maintained  their  character  as  virgin 
tablets.  The  French  artists,  MM.  Coste  and  Flandin,  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  render  the  inscriptions  accessible 
to  the  enquiry  of  Orientalists.  They  are  said  during  their  tour  in 
Persia,  in  1840,  to  have  been  drawn  up  into  the  tomb,  and  to  have 
taken  &c-simile  impressions  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  writing,  but 
the  livraisons  of  their  magnificent  work  on  Persian  antiquities,  which 
contain  their  Persepolitan  labours,  have  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  pre- 
pared for  publication.  To  Mr.  Westergaard  are  we  indebted  for  the 
oopy  now  consulted.  That  indefatigable  traveller,  after  various  on* 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  writing  from  the  interior  of 
the  tomb,  was  at  length  enabled  in  the  summer  of  1843,  by  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  telescope,  to  take  a  copy  from  below  of  the  entire  upper 
Persian  tablet,  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  Persian  tablet,  and  of  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts.  I  received  from  Mr.  Wester- 
gaard a  copy  of  the  Persian  text,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year> 
which  I  have  since  compared,  both  with  the  copy  famished  by  the 
same  gentleman  to  Professor  Lassen,  and  published  by  the  latter  in 
his  Magazine,  vol.  VI.,  No.  1.,  PI.  II.,  and  with  an  independent 
oopy  taken  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Westergaard*s  fellow-traveller, 
M.  Dittel ;  and  I  have  been  guided  in  the  restoration  of  several  of  the 
imperfect  passages  in  the  Persian  text  by  a  close  comparison  of  these 
copies  with  a  duplicate  transcript  of  the  Median  translation,  obtained 
in  one  instance  directly  from  M.  Dittel,  and  in  the  other  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Teheran,  who  was  permitted  by  Mr.  Westergaaid  to  make 
the  necessary  extract  frt>m  his  note  book*. 

•  Sir  William  Ousdey  (TniTelSjToL  II.,  p.  290,)  has  coHected  aU  the  varioos 
notioea  of  the  old  travelleis  regarding  these  tombs.  Dr.  Fryer,  prudeat  and 
quaint,  was  satiaaed  "  to  stare  on  them  from  beneath,  they  being  fit  only  Ibc 
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I  ehall  liere  exBinine  the  npper  inBoriptioii  In  eome  detail,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  connected  translation  of  the  whole;  bat  it 
would  be,  I  think,  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  any  intelligible  reading  of  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
fragments  of  the  lower  tablet,  which  Mr.  Weetergaard  could  alone 
recoYcr. 


No.  0.— (NR,  Lassen,  p.  81.) 

Upper  InacripHon  on  the  sepuichre  af  DorvM^  at  NaklUh^BuMam, 

Par.  1.       1  ''  Baga  wazarka  Auramasd^  hya  im 

2  issi  bumim  adi,  hya  awam  asm 

8  dnam  adi,  hya  martiyam  adii,  h 

4  jra  shiydtim  adA  martiyahyd, 

5  hy&  D^(a)yayum  khshdyathiyam  ak 

6  unaush,  aivam  paruwanim  khshdjrath 

7  iyam,  aivam  paruwanAm  framdta 

8  ram." 

(1)  ^^  The  Great  God  Oimazd,  (he  it  was)  who  gave  this  earth,  who  gave 
that  heaven,  who  gave  mankind,  who  gave  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who 
made  Darius  King,  as  well  the  Eong  of  the  people,  as  the  lawgiver  of 
the  people." 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  paragraph  requiring  annotation, 
excepting  the  expanded  orthography  of  parutoandm  in  the  place  of 
parundm,  and  the  omission  of  the  second  yyv  in  Jramdtaram*,  The 
former  reading  is  also  followed  in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
may  be  considered  a  legitimate  variant;  but  as  we  ^nd  framdtdram 
in  every  other  passage,  and  Westergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  giving 

>^y  ^]]]  for  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  line,  without  any  indi- 
cation of  a  broken  space  upon  the  rock,  we  may  fairly  believe  the 
lapse  of  the  jff  to  have  been  an  error  on  the  port  of  the  artist. 

itliMw  or  winged  folk  to  look  into,  there  being  do  pemgo  into  tiiem.**  (See 
Flyer's  Travels,  p.  253.)  Hoeck  hss  also  a  good  aeooont  of  the  tombs,  collected 
ftoB  a  Tery  wide  imnge  of  aotlwritiei^  in  his  Yet  Med.  et  Pen,  Moanm.,  p.  25. 

*  T  inniii  believes  the  fetter  ^  to  have  been  effiMed  at  the 

oflSiieS. 
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P^n  2.       S  Adam  D^r(a)yaTUBh  khfihdjrathiya^  ws 

9  zarka  kh8hiyathi3ra,  khshiyathiydn^m 

10  khshdyashiya,  dahjatindm  vispazanil 

1 1  Ddm  khshdjathija,  ahyilyd  bnmi 

12  yd  wazarkdyi  duridpiya,  Yiahtds 

13  pahyi  pntfa,  Hakhimanishiya,  Pina,  P 

14  drsahyi  putra^  Ariya,  Ariya  chi 

15  tfa. 

^  I  am  DariuB  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of 
all  inhabited  oountries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  earth,  the  soa  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achiemenian,  a  Persian,  (and)  the  son  of  a  Persian,  ao 
Arian,  and  of  Arian  deecenf 

The  sabstitution  of  vispazcmdndm  for  paruwazandndm  is  remark- 
able, and  proves  not  only  the  near  connexion  of  the  terms  vujpo,  ''all,*' 
and  paruwa,  "  many,"  but  confirms,  as  I  think,  the  implication  of  the 
passage  in  question  to  the  entire  habitable  world. 

The  orthography  of  duridpiya  in  line  12,  in  which  Westergaard 
and  Dittel  agree,  may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  an  error  of  the  artist, 
for  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Cuneiform  language,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  vowel  fy  to  open  on  the  yvv.  I  suspect  the  it 
in  this  compound  to  have  beeu  erroneously  employed  for  the  Y/>^ 
that  is,  that  the  artist  intended  to  use  the  orthography  of  dtir(a)' 
ydpiya;  for  in  another  passage  of  the  inscription  we  find  dur{a)ya 
substituted  for  the  usual  duriya*;  and  we  have  also  a  similar 
instance  of  confusion  between  the  tf  and  Y/>  in  the  equally  faulty 
orthography  of  addri  for  addraya,  in  line  22,  In  line  18,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  letter  ^  is  certain,  for  the  Median  copy  gives  distinctly, 
''  a  Persian,  (and)  the  son  of  a  Persian  /*  but  I  am  by  no  means  satis- 
fied of  the  sense  of  the  concluding  phrase.  Westergaard  and  Dittel 
both  give  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which  follows  the  second  AriyOj 
as  yy,  and  Lassen,  accordingly,  hazards  the  restoration  of  ddtkra.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  determinately  reject  this  reading,  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Istly,  The  Sanskrit 
VTV  would  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  form  the  nom.  in  ddUL 
2ndly,  We  must  certainly  look  out  for  a  word  implying  some  sort  of 
family  connexion,   the  phrases  Pdrsa,  Pdrsahyd  ptUra,  and  Ariya, 


"  See  lines  44  and  46. 
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Ariya  -  -  -  -  tra,  being  eyidently  conceived  in  a  kindred  spirit, 
drdly,  The  Median  copy  gives  for  the  word  following  the  second 
Ariya  the  same  form  chisM,  which  answers  to  the  first  element  of  the 
name  of  ChitrcUakhma;  and  4thly,  there  actually  is  in  Zend  and 
Pehlevi  a  word  of  this  orthography,  which  is,  I  believe,  without  any 
equivalent  in  Sanskrit,  but  which  is  universally  allowed  to  signify 
^^ descended  from,"  or  "of  the  race  of**'.  I  conjecture,  accordingly, 
that  the     VY    of  Westergaard  should  be  in  reality    Tl>,  and  that 

it  should  be  followed  by  yy,  the  epithet  Ariya  ckitra,  being  an  ana- 
logous formation  to  the  name  of  Minucheher,  and  signifying  "  Arian 
descended,*'  or  "  of  Arian  descent."  That  Ariya  refers  to  the  Arian 
race,  rather  than  to  an  abstract  idea  of  nobility,  is  proved  by  the 
Median  copy  employing  and  repeating  the  term  in  this  passage  with 
the  same  orthography,  evidently  as  a  proper  namet,  as  well  as  by 
the  descriptive  epithet  applied  to  Ormazd  in  the  Median  translation 
at  Behistun  of  "God  of  AriyanamX^y  and  an  allusion  apparently 
to  the  same  people  as  the  Ariyama  or  Ariyawa,  in  another  Median 
inscription  at  that  place;  although  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  pretend 
to  define  the  exact  application  of  the  ethnographic  title;  or  to  say 
indeed,  whether  the  Persian  and  Arian  races  are  here  brought  together 
with  an  immediate  view  to  their  identity  or  contrast.  In  the  His- 
torical section,  I  shall  examine  the  question  of  the  Arian  race  in  some 
detail,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  particularly  to  the  very 
remarkable  notice  which  is  here  preserved. 


Par.  3.     15         (1)  "ThAtiyaDAr(a)yavush  khshdya 

10  thiya:  (2)  Washnd  Auramazd6h4  im^ 

17  dahyiwa  tyi  adam  agarbiyam 

18  apataram  hachi  Pdrsd.     (3)  Adamshdm 

19  patijrakhshaiya.     (4)  Maud  bdjim  abara.     (5)  -  ^ 

20  ha  tyashdm  hach^ma  athaAya,  awa  a 

21  kunava.     (6)  Ditam  tya  mand  swa  -  -  -  - 

*  See  De  Saey*8  examination  of  the  name  of  mhuieheher  •  ff-^Ahj9  hi  his 
Antiq.  de  la  Pene,  p.  93.  Bornonf  does  not  explain  the  Zend  as/(3  Jai  in  any 
paaeage  of  the  Tasna,  but  it  is  peifaiqpeallied  to  ^,  "  the  body.** 

t  In  the  Babylonian  copy,  the  name  of  Aripa  is  too  much  obliterated  to  be  of 
any  use. 

i  For  the  Airyaman  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  see  Ya^na,  Notes  et  Eclair,  p.  cri.    t 
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22  adiri.     (7)  Mida,  Uwaja,  Parthwa,  ITari 

23  w%  Bikhtrish,  Shngc^  Uwdiaan 

24  ish,  Zaraka,  Haraawatifih,  ThatagiuA,  6a 

25  ddra,  Hidnsh,  Sakd  HamawaeM,  /Sb 

26  kd  Tigrakhudd,  BAhiiusk,  A 

27  thora,  Arabi^ra^  Madrdyi,  ^rmtftOy 

28  Katapatnka,  Sparda,  Yirna,  Saki  ijtdya  pd 

29  radaraja,  Skadra^  Ynnd,  Takabar^  VjUiy 

30  i,  Ktishiji,  Midaiyi,  KrakiL** 

(1)  ^  Says  Darius  the  King  M2)  By  the  graoe  of  Otmazd  these  are  the 
countries  which  I  have  gained  besides  Persia.  (3)  I  have  established 
my  power  oyer  them.  (4)  They  haye  brought  tribute  to  me.  (6)  That 
which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  that  they  haye  done.  (G)  That 
which  has  been  given  (to  them)  by  me,  that  they  have  possessed. 
(7)  Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia, 
Zsrangia,  Aiachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandara,  India,  the  Sacc  of  £mo- 
dus,  (?)  the  Sac»  of  the  valley  of  (?)  the  Tigris,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Sparta,  Ionia,  the  Scytiuans 
beyond  the  sea,  (namely,)  the  Soodrs,  the  lonians,  the  Tiberines,  (t) 
the  Budians,  (?)  (or  Boeotians,  ?)  the  Cosseans^  the  SauromatK,  (?) 
and  the  Greeks.'' 

I  must  devote  a  few  preliminary  remarks  to  my  emendation  of 
the  text.  In  line  16,  I  restore  the  final  ^R  in  imd,  and  in  line  17 
the  ^lyY  both  in  adam  and  offarhdyam,  with  entire  oonfidenee. 
Westergaard  closes  line  18  with  W  ^  ►YyY  ^  y7  y?y,  but  Dittel 
omits  the  sign  of  disjunction,  and  is  no  doubt  right,  for  the  true  reading 
can  only  be  adamshdm.  In  line  19,  also,  I  follow  Dittel  in  reading 
pcUiyakhshaiya  with  a  f YyY,  rather  than  pamtyakhshaiya  with  a  ►YfY  j 
but  I  find  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the  end  of  the  line.  Frcmi  the 
Median  copy,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  sixth  clause  commenced  with 
tyashdm,  but  Westergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  giving  /(/  for  the  first 
letter  of  line  20,  and  if  that  reading  be  correct,  a  word  mast  have  fol- 
lowed abara,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is  lost  at  the  close  of  line  19. 
This  term  may  have  been  ^  ^^^,  *«it  was,"  or  y^y  (^(^,  "the 
word"  (1);  but  either  expression  would  be  supefflnoos  to  the  eease, 
and  I  stroni^y  suspect  therefore  that  the  ^(/  y^y  of  We^igaard^ 
which  commences  line  20,  should  be  altered  to  X  ^yyy.  At  the  end 
of  this  line,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  ^  y/y  /^/  y/>  "^ 
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y^  >y^  ^  yyy,  for  the  oonstruction  in  line  20,  coL  1,  at  Behiflton, 
is  almost  identical. 

I  6nd  a  farther  difficnltj  in  completing  line  21,  for  the  Median 
copy  employs  a  word  between  the  eqairalents  for  (twa  and  ctddraya, 
which  is  entirely  obsonre  to  me,  and  the  sense  is  independent  of  any 
expletive. 

In  line  22, 1  know  not  whether  the  final  Vi  in  <tdari  be  a  mistake 
of  Westergaard's  or  an  error  of  the  artist  It  is  impoe83>le  for  a  word 
in  the  language  of  the  insmptions  to  end  in  $^,  and  the  character  in 
question  should  certainly  be  Y/>.  The  restoration  of  /f/  ^T  S^ 
for  the  conclusion  of  this  line,  is  confirmed  by  the  Median  copy. 

In  line  23,  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Sogdiana  is  remark- 
able. Westergaard  has  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^,  but  unless  a  character 
be  lost  at  the  end  of  the  word,  the  second  /(y  must  necessarily  be  an 
error  for  ??. 

Remark  also  in  line  24,  the  termination  in  ieh  instead  of  iya,  for 
the  name  of  Chorwrnia. 

In  line  25,  I  restore  the  letters  ?y  ^  X  y^  on  the  authority  of 
the  Median  copy,  which  certainly  has  a  (2  in  the  final  syllable  of  the 
name  applying  to  the  Eastern  Scythians,  and  which  also  repeats  Sakd 
before  the  second  territorial  epithet  Tigrakkudd, 

lAy  restoration  of  line  27,  varies  from  that  of  Professor  Lassen, 
inasmuch  as  I  suppose  the  isolated  yVV  of  Westergaard's  copy  to  be 
the  final  letter  of  Mvdrdydy  instead  of  the  initial  letter  of  Armina. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identification  of  the  names,  for  in  the 
Median  copy  they  are  perfect. 

In  line  28, 1  restore  tyaiya  after  Sdkd  with  confidence,  for  the 
Median  translation  uses  the  relative  pronoun,  and  as  I  also  perceive 
that  in  the  following  compound,  one  element,  of  the  Median  equivalent 
is  the  same  which  answers  to  the  term  darayahyd  in  line  15,  col.  1,  at 
Behistun,  I  am  certainly  authorized  in  recognising  daraya,  "  the  sea," 
at  the  commencement  of  line  29 ;  an  identification  which  leads  to  the 
conjectural  restoration  of  ^  ^fi  for  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
particle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  at  the  same  time,  that  this  orthography 
of  pdradaraya  cannot  be  verified  in  a  more  satis&ctoiy  manner;  for 
npon  it  almost  exclusively  depends  the  geographical  application  of 
the  foUowing  names. 
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The  restoration  of  ^y^y  ^  y^>  at  the  end  of  line  29,  may  W 
considered  hazardoosi  for  not  only  is  the  name  under  this  form  exceed* 
inglj  difficult  of  identification,  but  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the 
Median  text,  which  undoubtedly  gives  a  termination  in  tiya,  and 
which  I  have  accordingly  followed  in  the  Persian  reading,  reproduces 
the  original  orthography,  the  initial  syllable  of  the  Median  name, 
exhibiting,  in  fact,  but  little  resemblance  to  the  Persian  ^  ^yy,  and 
an  example  being  given  of  varying  nomenclature  in  the  following  line, 
where  the  Persian  Mddaiyd  is  replaced  in  the  Median  text,  by  a 
synonym  of  a  totally  different  orthography  *. 

I  now  subjoin  a  few  notes  on  the  construction  of  this  very  interest- 
ing paragraph. 

Clause  two.  Apaiaram  hachd  Fdrsd,  I  translate  ''  besides  Persia,** 
apataram  being  an  adverb  compounded  of  the  particle  ^H^  implying 
''difference,"  and  the  comparative  suffix  in  tarhm.  We  shall  find 
the  adverb  employed  in  another  passage  in  contradistinction  to  itUi, 
"  here,"  with  an  evident  application  to  "  difference  "  of  place  t;  the 
literal  rendering  of  apataram  hachd  Fdrsd,  I  suppose  to  be  "  different 
from  Persia." 

Clause  three.  In  adamshdm  I  conclude  the  suffixed  particle  of 
the  drd  pers.  plural  to  refer  to  dahydwa,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  gen. 
instead  of  in  the  ace.  case,  as  the  verb  patiyakhthaiya  is  used  in  & 
neuter  rather  than  an  active  sense.  PaiiyaJchahaiya  is  a  difficult  word. 
I  can  only  indeed  explain  it  as  the  1st  pers.  of  the  mid.  aorist  of  a 

root  khsha,  (Sans,  f^)  which  being  of  the  tenth  class,  (compare 
khshdyojthiya,)  forms  its  aorist  without  the  conjugational  suffix,  and 
according  to  the  ninth  mode  of  Wilkins.  The  initial  patiya  is  of 
course  the  particle  llfir  united  to  the  temporal  augment,  and  the 
termination  in  aiya,  probably  answers  to  the  Sans.  ^.  The  entire 
phrase  certainly  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Darius,  for 
it  answers  to  the  mand  hadakd  dhata  of  line  19,  1st  column,  at 
Behistun. 

*  All  the  names  of  the  Soyihiiui  tribes  beyond  the  boa,  appear  to  me  to  be 
altered  or  displaced  in  the  Babylonian  copy.  As  far  as  the  name  of  Gaddra  ther 
series  follows  the  same  order,  and  the  various  titles  may  be  determinately  iden* 
tilled;  but  I  fiud  it  extremely  difficult  to  decypher  the  remaining  names,  accurding 
either  to  their  Persian  or  Median  orthography. 

t  See  Inscription,  No.  14,  line  25. 
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Clause  fiye.  I  doubt  exceedingly,  as  I  have  already  stated,  whe- 
ther any  word  can  intervene  between  ahara  and  iycuihdm,  for  the 
neuter  pronouns  tya  and  awa  evidently  answer  to  each  other,  and  it 
would  be  quite  unusual  to  employ  the  substantive  verb  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sentence. 

Clause  six.  Comparing  this  sentence  with  clause  five,  paragraph  8, 
coL  1,  at  Behistun,  I  was  inclined  at  one  time  to  translate  it,  "  What 
has  been  given  to  me,  that  I  have  possessed ;"  but  I  observe  in  the 
Median  copy,  that  the  pronoun  of  the  1st  pers.  is  in  the  instrum. 
rather  than  the  dative  case,  and  that  the  verb  which  answers  to 
addraya  is  certainly  in  the  drd  pers.  and  not  in  the  1st.  I  feel  pretty 
confident,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  as  a  complement  to  ddtam,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  word  which  follows  atva,  that  I  have  given  the  sense  of  the  clause 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Clause  7.  I  shall  reserve  for  a  future  page,  all  detailed  discussion 
upon  this  very  interesting  catalogue  of  names ;  but  a  few  remarks  on  ' 
the  grammatical  construction  are  nevertheless  indispensable  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  which  considers  the  terms  Humawadd*  and 
Tigrakhtidd,  to  refer  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the 
Sac®,  rather  than  to  independent  countries,  (being,  in  fact,  ethnic 
titles,  instead  of  proper  names).  I  must  observe,  then,  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  Sakd  favours  this  explanation,  and  that  the  Median 
translation  determinately  connects  the  epithet  Tigrakhudd  with  the 
second  Sakdy  by  introducing  the  relative  pronoun  between  them.  We 
perceive  also,  in  this  double  allocation  of  the  Sacse,  the  artifice  by 
which  the  series  is  suddenly  transferred  from  the  extreme  East  to  the 
extreme  West,  without  any  violation  of  geographical  order.      The 

term,  which  I  read  pdradaraya  (mv«i^,  "across,"  and  bj*),  "the 
sea,'*)  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  an  indeclinable  compound  attri- 
butive of  the  Samdsa  class,  referring  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Hel- 
lespont, has  been  conjectured  by  Professor  Lassen  to  represent  a 
proper  name;  but  the  Median  translation  precludes  the  possibility  of 
such  an  explanation,  for  it  employs  a  noun  signifying  "  the  sea,"  in 
composition  with  a  postfixed  particle,  and  if  the  translation  therefore, 
"beyond  the  sea,"  be  rejected,  we  must,  at  any  rate,  adopt  some 
kindred  expression  denoting  "  insular,"  or  "  littoral." 

I  shall  only  add,  that  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  find  the  victors 

*  LMsen  would  fead  this  name  Humawargd^  and  apply  it  to  tlie  Sicv^i 
*AfivpyuH.    The  Median  orthography  appears  to  be  Uhmado, 
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of  Mamthon  clasied  among  the  stibjugated  nations  of  Scjthia,  I  haye 
a  very  strong  persuasion  that  J^  J^l  f^  ^  <io«8  wally  denote  the 
Greeks;  for  not  only  is  the  geographical  indication  in  nnison  with 
this  reading,  but  the  Median  orthography  of  the  title  is  still  nearer  to 
the  tme  classical  form,  the  initial  Median  character  being  that  which 
is  nsed  in  the  name  of  Thdigarchith,  and  thus  representing  a  gut- 
tural of  the  sonant  rather  than  of  the  surd  dass,  a  ^  in  fact,  rather 
than  a  ib*. 


Par.  4.    30  (1)  Th^tiyaD 

31  dr(a)yaTush  khsh&yathiya :  (2)  Auramazc^  yaih 

32  k  avaina,  imdm  bumim  yu . 

33  pardwadim  mand  frdbara.     (3)  Mdm  hhshd 

34  yathiyam  akunaush.     (4)  Adam  khshiyo^iya 

35  amiya.     (5)  Washnd  Auramazdah^  a 

36  damshim  gdthwd  niyashddayam.     (6)  Tyaskk 
2tl  m  athaham,  awa  akunava^^.     (7)   TcUhd  mdm 

38  kdma  dha  yadipacftya  m^Jiiydhya  i 

39  3ra  chiyakarma,  awk  dahykwa 

40  tyd  Ddr(a)3ratmsh  Mshdya^iya 

41  addraya  patikarma  didif/a  -  -  t  -  -  hya  g 

42  dthum  baratijra d  khshandsa 

43  (8)  Adataijra  azadd  bav^dya  Pdr«ahy^ 

44  martiyahyd  dur{a)ya  ara sh  pa 

45  rdgamatd.     (9)  Adataijra  azadd  bavdti 

46  ya,  Pdrsa  martiya,  dur(a)ya  hacH  Pd 

47  rsd  6a^aram  patiyajatd. 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  obeenring,  that  I  have  lately  receired  from  a 
friend  at  Teheran,  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Westergaard'a  copy  of  the  Babylonian 
tablet  at  Nakhah-i-Rostam,  in  which  I  find,  from  line  11  to  line  19,  the  entire 
series  of  geographical  names  giren  in  the  Babylonian  character.  Unfortunately 
the  writing  is  much  mutilated,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Persian  titles  are  not  in  many 
instances  translated  rather  than  reproduced ;  but  stiU  the  aid  afforded  by  this 
extension  of  material,  in  improring  my  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  alphabet^ 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  can  now  predict  the  explanation  of  the  Asiy- 
rian  tablets  as  an  almost  certain  consequence.  It  may  assist  the  laboors  of  other 
students  if  I  add,  that  geogiaphioal  names  in  the  Babylonian  ohaimoter,  ara 
always  preceded  by  the  sign  ^,.wbile  ths  names  of  men  are  .diitingaiahed  hy 
the  simple  T, 

For  farther  remarks  on  the  Babylonian  names,  see  the  preceding  note  in 
P«ge298. 
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(1)  **Stkju  DArins  the  King :— <2)  Omuusd,  as  he  nw  (fit),  bestowed  this 

dependent  (?)  world  on  me.     (3)  He  made  me  King  (of  its 

many  nations).  (4)  I  am  the  King  (of  them).  (5)  By  the  giaoe  of 
Onnazd  I  have  established  them  firmly.  (6)  That  which  I  haye  said 
to  them,  Uiat  they  haye  done.  (7)  If  all  parties  shall  respectiyely 
obeerye  a  line  of  condnct  agreeably  to  my  wishes,  the  stability  which 
produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  countries  which  Darius 
the  King  has  possessed  (?)    (8)  This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  0  ruler 

of  the  Persian  people !  supremacy  oyer ■•  •  (^)    (9)  This  shall 

be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  Persian  people !  thy  ruler  shall  inherit  pros- 
perity from  Pereia."  (?) 

The  difficulties  of  this  paragraph  are  such  as  may  hardly  yield 
to  the  most  careful  scrutiny ;  for  not  only  are  many  of  the  words 
employed  entirely  new  and  of  a  yery  doubtful  etymology,  but  the 
extensiye  mutilation  of  the  writing,  rendering  hopeless  any  attempt 
at  a  complete  restoration,  remoyes  at  the  same  time  the  aid  which  we 
usually  deriye  from  the  context,  in  ascertaining  the  grammatical 
construction  and  the  due  distribution  of  the  sentences.  Had  I  not 
been  enabled  indeed  by  the  Median  transcript  to  supply  seyeral  of  the 
words  which  are  defectiye  in  the  Persian  copy,  I  should  haye  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  render  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  at  all 
intelligible,  and  eyen  with  this  aid,  I  consider  the  translations  which 
I  haye  assigned  to  the  three  latter  clauses  of  the  paragraph,  as  enti- 
tled to  the  least  possible  confidence.  I  shall  now  consider  the  different 
sentences  in  some  detail. 

Clause  two.  I  haye  restored  ^  ^  '\  ]^^  f^f  at  the  end  of 
line  31,  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  copy,  where  the  name  of 
Onnazd  is  in  the  nominatiye,  and  where  it  is  followed  by  the  con- 
ditional particles.  Avaina  in  line  32  is  certainly  the  3rd  pers.  imper- 
fect of  vainoj  "  to  see,**  for  the  same  root  is  employed  in  the  Median 
transcript,  which  answers  to  vainatiya  and  vaindhya,  in  other  passagea 
I  conjecture  the  concluding  word  of  this  line  (Y^^  K  TT  "  "  *) 
to  be  an  epithet  in  the  feminine  acousatiye  referring  to  bumim,  "  the 
earth  ;**  but  I  am  altogether  unable  to  identify  the  term,  as  the  Median 
copy  employs  an  equiyalent  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The 
following  word  also,  pardwadim,  I  compare  with  the  Sans.  fem.  ace 
^T^lfii',  although  the  elongation  of  the  a,  and  the  employment  of  the 
sonant  d  for  the  surd  t,  throw  some  doubt  on  the  etymolc^.    It 

is  possible,  indeed,  that  yu pardwadim  may  form  a  oom- 

ponnd  epithet;  for  in  the  Median  copy  the  oollocation  appears  to  be 
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reversed,  and  in  that  case  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  former 
word  will  be  extended  to  the  second.  I  have  accordingly  given  the 
signification  of ''  dependent/'  as  a  donbtfol  rendering. 

The  third  and  fourth  clauses  are  independent  of  remark,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  wcuhnd  Auramazddhd  belong  to 
the  fourth  sentence  or  to  the  fifth. 

Clause  five.  In  Westergaard's  copy  the  space  between  Auror 
Tnazddh  and  the  letter  yVY  at  the  end  of  line  35,  would  appear  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  yVV  ^,  but  the  Median«copy  which  gives  the 
first  personal  pronoun  immediately  after  the  genitive  case  of  the  name 
of  Ormazd  is  conclusive  as  to  the  restoration;  adamshim  gdthwd 
niyashddayam,  is  evidently  an  identical  expression  with  the  adavMhim 
gdthwd  awdstdyam,  of  lines  62  and  63,  col.  1,  at  Behistun.  At  least 
there  is  only  this  difference  between  the  phrases,  that  the  antecedent 
to  the  suffixed  pronoun  shim  is  in  the  one  case  bumim,  "  the  earth," 
or  dahydwa,  "  the  nations  of  the  earth,'*  and  in  the  other  khshatram 
"the  empire;"  gdthwd,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  consider  to  be  the 

ablative  case  of  a  fem.  thome  in  u,  (from  TTV,  "  to  stand,"  "  stay,"  or 
"remain,")  used  adverbially;  and  the  causal  form  of  ^  ^'*^  w* 
prefixed,  will  give  the  same  signification  of  "establishing"  that  I  have 
assigned  to  awastdyam. 

Clause  six.  The  only  question  in  the  restoration  of  this  sentence 
is,  whether  it  may  commence  with  tya  or  yathd.  I  have  preferred  the 
former,  as  the  Median  copy  uses  the  relative  and  not  the  conditional 
particle,  and  as  the  demonstrative  awa  in  the  complement  of  the 
phrase  appears  to  require  a  pronoun  as  its  antecedent.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  plural  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  shdm  is 
used  after  tya  instead  of  the  singular  shiya,  notwithstanding  that  the 
antecedent  is  humim,  "  the  earth."  This  may  be  explained  either  by 
our  supposing  humim  to  be  used  itself  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  or  at 
any  rate  to  indicate  "  plurality,"  in  virtue  of  the  imperfect  epithet 
which  follows  it;  or  we  may  believe  dahydwa,  which  is  the  antecedent 
to  shdm  in  all  the  other  similar  passages,  to  be  understood.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  middle  imperfect  akun{a)vatd  for  the  active  imperfect 
ahunava,  has  been  already  observed  in  line  12,  col.  3,  at  Behistun.  I 
will  only  add,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  refer  the  shdm  of 
this  sentence  to  the  gdthwd  of  the  preceding  clause,  considering  the 
latter  word  to  be  a  plural  accusative;  for  in  that  case  the  final  a 
would  not  be  elongated.  Shdm  in  the  sixth  clause,  and  shim  in  the 
h,  evidently  refer  to  the  same  antecedent;  and  it  is  this  eircum- 
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stance  which  indnces  me  to  assign  the  latter  term  to  the  ace.  of  hoth 
nnmhers,  and  to  suspect  the  orthography  of  skishy  which  occurs  for  the 
ploral  ace.  snffix  of  the  drd  person  in  col.  S,  line  52^  at  Behistnn^  to  be 
spnrions. 

Clause  seven.  I  have  now  to  examine  a  passage  of  real  difficulty. 
I  restore  ^^>  ^^  ^  before  mam  at  the  end  of  line  37  on  the  faith 
of  the  Median  copy,  where  the  conditional  particle  certainly  com- 
mences the  sentence,  and  where  it  is  answered  by  the  equiyalent  of 
the  correlative  awcUkd  immediately  afterwards.  Yathd  mam  kdma, 
{"  as  to  me  was  agreeable/'  or  "  according  to  my  wishes/')  occurs  also 
at  Behistun,  col.  4,  line  35  and  36,  and  in  my  note  to  that  passage  I 
have  observed  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction,  the  ace.  case 
being  governed  by  a  postfixed  particle.  (See  p.  244.)  In  the  Median 
copy,  the  particle  answering  to  awathd,  "  thus,"  follows  the  expression 
yaihd  mdm  kdma  dha,  and  thus  enables  us  to  connect  the  periods  of 
the  sentence  determinately  together. 

Westergaard  and  Dittel  represent  the  next  word  by  y^>  ^^ 
ff  ^  ^!...  T^^  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^  correct,  the  interval  must  be  filled  up 
by  YT  Vi,  for  the  Median  copy  employs  as  the  equivalent,  the  two 
words  which  answer  respectively  in  other  passages  to  yadiya,  (Sans. 
l|f^,)  ''  if,**  and  padiya.  Tadiya  in  composition,  would  of  course  be 
written  yadiy  the  t^  being  no  longer  final.  The  identification  of  the 
term  is  therefore  certain,  but  the  implication  of  padiya  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  obscure.  In  the  paraphrase  of  this  clause,  however,  which 
I  have  given  above,  I  have  conjecturally  rendered  padiya  by  "  respec- 
tively." 

The  next  word  maniydhya  is  an  uncertain  restoration ;  the  letters 
^^YT  ^K  ff'  ^^  *^^°®  legible  on  the  rock;  but  as  the  construction 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  clause  2,  paragraph  3,  inscrip.  No.  4, 
and  clause  4,  paragraph  5,  col.  4,  at  Behistun,  I  have  ventured  to  add 
y^>  ^R  ^f ^  y^>.  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  pretend  to  say,  whe- 
ther maniydhya  may  be  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  pass,  conditional,  or  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  active  subjunc  present,  for  the  inflexion  of  the 
Median  correspondent  is  doubtful.  In  the  latter  case,  Darius  must  be 
supposed  to  address  the  empire  collectively  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  and 
tyachiyaiarmamxitX  be  the  object  to  the  verb;  in  the  former,  the 
verb  must  either  be  used  impersonally,  or  tya  chiyakarma  must  be  the 
nominative,  notwithstanding  that  it  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the 
verb. 

2/ 
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After  maniydhya,  the  Median  has  the  relative  pfonouo,  and  I 
accordingly  restore  the  letter  ^y^y  at  the  end  of  line  38.  Chiyakarma 
is  a  yerj  obscure  word ;  it  cannot  possibly  represent  any  reduplicate 
form  of  ^,  nor  indeed,  as  I  think,  can  it  be  a  verbal  formation  at  all. 
I  conjecture  it  to  be  a  compound  neuter  noun,  of  which  the  last  element 
is  the  Sans,  ^f'^,  signifying  "  action,"  (involving  *'  reward,"  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  explanation  of  Wilson) ;  but  whether  chiya  be  for 
^^  indicating  "  totality,*'  or  whether  it  be  the  mere  indefinite  par- 
ticle WT^,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  The  former,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  explanation;  for  although  chiya 
replace  the  Sans,  f^  as  a  suffix,  the  Cuneiform  orthography  would 
probably  be  simply  ^  Vi,  if  the  particle  were  .used  as  a  prefix.  I 
conjecture  tya  chiyakarma,  therefore,  to  be  a  phrase  which  might  be 
translated  in  Latin,  '^omne  quod  agendum,"  and  I  observe  further^ 
that  the  sense  appears  to  require  the  same  relation  of  ''  action,"  and 
''reaction,"  between  chiyakarma  and  patikarma,  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  assign  to  the  terms  from  their  apparently  kindred 
etymology*.     In  continuation  of  line  39,  the  text  of  Westergaard 

merely  gives    the    disconnected  letters "  T^  ^  \ 

^yy with  a  remark  that  the  blank  after  ckiyakarma  is  partly 

natural ;  but  in  the  Median  we  have  distinctly  the  word  answering  to 
**  countries,"  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
there  is  no  great  risk  in  restoring  ^   ^W  >Y^   ^fv    ^    ^  /^/ 

Y/v  ^  ^T*^'  '^^®  ^^^  variation,  indeed,  which  this  reading 
gives  from  the  Median  text  being,  that  in  the  latter,  the  collocation  of 
the  noun  and  pronoun  is  reversed.     The  next  question  to  be  consi- 

*  It  would  be  quite  allowable  to  believe  in  the  existeDoe  of  a  particle  chiy 
which  has  produced  the  pronouns  chiih  and  ehiya  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  many  nmilar  derivatives  both  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  bat  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  T/>  in  the  Conform  ohiyakarma^  must  still  remain 
exceedingly  obscure.  Lassen  reads  the  word  ehiyakaram,  and  supposes  it  to  b» 
the  tst  pers.  sing,  of  the  reduplicate  aorist,  being  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  Sana. 
aohikaramy  and  if  this  were  correct,  we  might  translate  the  phrase, — *'  If  thou 
shall  preserve  that  which  I  have  done,  according  to  my  wishes,**  &c.,  &c.,  a  form 
of  expression  perfectly  regular,  but  I  cannot  admit  the  substitution  of  chiya  for 
aehiy  nor  can  the  Median  correspondent  possibly  represent  an  active  veri>.  I 
shall  examine  the  word  further  in  the  vocabulary. 
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dered  is  the  gnunmatioal  condition  of  the  phrase,  awd  dahydvoa  iyd 
I>dr{a)yamuh  khMyathiya  addraya^  ''those  countries  which  Darius 
the  King  has  possessed."  It  may  either  goTem,  or  it  may  be  the 
object  to  a  rerb,  for  the  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  fern.  plnr.  are  the  same ; 
and  the  sentence,  perhaps,  would  admit  of  translation  under  either 
form  of  construction.  I  shall  give  the  variant  readings  accordingly, 
when  I  have  closed  my  analysis  of  the  different  words. 

Patikarma  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  VflHP^y 
and  if  it  be,  as  I  suppose,  of  the  neuter  gender,  it  will  form  its  nom. 
and  accus.  equally  in  short  a.  While  I  translate  it  therefore  by  the 
term  ''  reward,"  I  leave  its  grammatical  condition  to  be  determined,  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  preceding  phrase.  The  following  word, 
which  appears  in  Westergaard*s  copy  as  ^"'  ^^  ^  y^>,  but  of 
which  Dittel  has  the  initial  letter  ^f^  complete,  may  be  certainly 
read  as  didiya,  for  the  5^  necessarily  follows  the  ^^y.  The  termi- 
nation in  diya  is  that  which  we  have  frequently  remarked  in  the  2nd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative,  {coTaptae  pddiya,  pridiya,  jadiya,  &c.); 
and  we  might  accordingly  translate  didiya,  by  "  possess,*'  the  root 

di,  for  the  Sans.  ^  having  been  already  met  with  in  dUam,  ddina, 
&c;  and  the  Cuneiform  verb  being  possibly  of  the  second  and  ninth 
conjugation,  instead  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  in  Sanskrit.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  must  divide  the  seventh  clause,  and  translate  the 
first  part  of  it  literally,  as  follows : — ''  Ut  mihi  in  votis  erat,  si  quidem 
observes  omne  quod  agendum,  eas  terras  quas  Darius  Rex  tenuit 
(quasi)  remunerationem  habe."  The  employment  of  the  2nd  person 
without  the  specification  of  any  particular  object  of  address  is  cer- 
tainly embarrassing,  but  we  have  observed  a  simDar  irregularity  in 
the  second  clause,  third  paragraph  of  Inscription  No.  4,  and  the 
records  of  Darius  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  be  generally 
addressed  to  his  royal  posterity,  the  tuwam  kd  hhshdycUhiya  hya 
aparam  ahya  of  Behistun.  The  chief  objection  which  I  have  to  this 
reading  is,  that  it  is  unusual  to  employ  the  imperative  as  the  com- 
plement to  a  condition.  The  ^rist  without  the  augment  or  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  would  more  properly  answer  to  the  condi- 
tional of  the  preceding  clause,  and  if  the  present  sentence  therefore 
really  signified,  "  thou  shalt  possess  those  countries  which  Darius  the 
King  has  held,  as  a  reward/'  I  should  expect  to  find  the  orthography 
of  diyOy  instead  of  didiya. 

It  occurs  to  me  accordingly  that  the  sense  may  possibly  be  con-* 

2/2 
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tinned,  didiya  bdng  a  noun  in  the  nom.  for  the  Sanskrit  ^f^,  and 
the  verb  which  \b  the  trae  complement  to  the  condition  occnrriug  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  I  hare  no  means  whatever  of  restoring  the. 
following  word,  in  which  the  only  letter  that  is  legible,  according  to 
Westergaard  and  Dittel,  is  a  medial  ^;  bnt  I  find  the  mas.  nom.  of 
the  relatiye  pronoun  employed  in  the  Median  before  the  words  which 
appear  to  answer  to  gdthum  haraiiya,  and  I  therefore  introduce  hya 
in  the  Persian  text ;  gdthum  is  evidently  the  accus.  of  the  abstract 
noun,  derived  from  ITV,  "  to  stand,^  or  "  remain/*  of  which  we  have 
the  ablative  form  in  gdthwdf:  baroHya,  also,  is  the  regular  Srd  pers. 
sing,  of  the  present  indie,  from  bara,  "  to  bring,**  and  the  entire  phrase 

therefore,  would  appear  to  signify,  "the stability  which 

brings  permanence.'* 

After  haraiiya  there  is  another  imperfect  word  ending  in  ^yy, 

which  I  cannot  restore,  and  we  have  then  khshandsa 

which  occurs  at  Behistun,  in  the  subjunctive  form  khthandsdtiya,  and 

the  root  of  which  is  evidently  identical  with  the   Persian    crl>^> 

shinds.  The  Median  copy  of  this  phrase  is  almost  complete,  but  I 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  clue  from  it,  as  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  Persian  corresponding 

words.     I  observe,  indeed,  that  the  equivalent  for  khshandm has 

the  same  inflexion  as  that  for  havdtiya  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  clauses, 
and  I  should  be  tempted  accordingly  to  complete  the  orthography  to 
khshandsdtiyay  did  not  this  particular  Median  inflexion  denote  in  all 
other  passages  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  a  form  of  the  verb  which,  whatever 
be  the  tense  employed,  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  Per- 
sian 6tiya.  The  only  fragments,  therefore,  which  admit  of  identi- 
fication are,  " which  brings  permanence known .** 

If  the  whole  sentence  be  connected  together,  the  literal  translation 
may  be : — "  Ut  mihi  in  votis  erat,  si  singulatim  curabitur  omne 
quod  agendum,   illse  provincisB,  quas  Darius  rex  tenuit,  remuneratio 

(nempe)  stabilitas qusB  perennitatem  ferit  ea  illis  (provinciis) 

cognita  sit  ;*'  but  if  the  sentence  be  divided,  and  the  first  clause  termi- 
nating with  didiya  be  understood  as  an  address  in  the  2nd  person, 
according  to  the  Latin  translation  which  I  have  given  in  the  preceding 

*  The  theme,  »t  the  Mine  time,  most  be  supposed  to  follow  the  first,  instead  of 
the  eecond  dedeniioii. 

,  t  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Median  text  employs  different  words 
for  gdtkwd  and  pdihvm. 
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page^  then  I  would  conjeotnrallj  render  the  present  pusage,  *^  The 
observances  which  bring  strength,  (or  permanence  of  empire,)  may 
thej  be  dnly  regarded  by  thee."  I  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  bestow  further  attention  on  this  obscure  and  unimportant 
sentence,  and  I  proceed  therefore  to  consider  the  sequel  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Clause  eight.  The  Median  copy  has  precisely  the  same  expres- 
sions for  the  commencement  both  of  this  and  the  following  sentence, 
and  the  restorations  therefore  which  I  hare  introduced  in  the  text  of 
Westergaard,  so  as  to  give  the  reading  adaitaiya  azadd  havdtiya  in 
both  places,  are  determinately  verified.  The  signification  at  the  same 
time  is  exceedingly  obscure.  I  observe  that  the  Median  employs  the 
verb  in  this  passage  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.;  and  ajs  it  appears  impos- 
sible that  havdtiya  can  represent  that  person,  I  am  led  to  explain  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  copies,  by  supposing  adataiya  to  con- 
tain the  suffix  of  the  2nd  pers. ;  adataiya,  in  fact,  I  conjecture  to  be  a 
compound  term  like  atoataiya,  the  first  element  being  a  neuter  demon- 
strative, (Sans. ^np>  Zend^^)  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
being  thus,  "hoc  tibi*.**  Bavdtiya  may  be  pronounced  also  with  some 
confidence  to  be  the  drd  pers.  subjunctive  present  of  bava,  "  to  be," 
and  the  only  real  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  the  identification  of 
azadd.  We  have  before  met  with  the  expression  kdrahyd  azadd 
abava,  where  the  construction  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the  present 
passage,  but  where  the  application  was  equally  uncertain  t.  The 
termination  in  dd  may  be  that  of  an  adverb,  (compare  awadd  idd,  &c.), 
and  aza,  may  be  for  the  Sans.  ^STf,  a  particle  denoting  "  certainty ;" 
or  aza  may  represent  the  Sanskrit  root  ^PSf,  "  to  make  clear,"  and 
azadd  may  be  a  noun  formed  with  the  same  suffix  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  Auramazdd,  According  to  either  etymology  we  may  obtain 
the  meaning  of  "sore,"  or  " certain,"  which  will  apply  sufficiently 
well  to  both  of  the  passages  where  the  term  occurs,  and  I  accordingly, 
with  some  diffidence,  hazard  the  translation^  "  This  shall  be  assured,  to 
thee." 

*  I  do  not  find  aa3  n>^  m  a  pronoun  in  BnmovTs  Ya^na,  but  it  oocon  in 
Anqnetil'B  Vooabolary,  (Zend  Avesta,  torn.  11.^  p.  473,)  with  the  mgnification  of 
**  ce,**  and  I  think,  also,  I  recognize  it  in  seYeral  paaeages  of  the  Vendidid ; 
adataiya  and  awataiya  may  be  Buppoeed  to  stand  for  adastaiya  and  awattaiya, 

f  See  line  32,  col.  1,  at  Behistun,  where  the  best  translation,  perhaps,  is, 
<'  When  Cambyses  had  slain  Bardius,  it  was  believed  by  the  state  that  Bardius 
was  still  alive.** 
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The  following  expression  Pdrsahyd  martiyahyd  dur{a)i/a*,  "  leader 
of  the  Persian  people/*  may  either  be  the  nom.  to  the  verb  pard- 
gamcUd,  in  which  case  we  must  refer  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers 
in  adataiya  to  the  object  addressed  in  the  preceding  clauses^  or  it  may 
be  the  vocatiye  case  constituting  itself  the  particular  object  of  address. 
That  the  orthography  which  is  here  employed  is  ^^  ^|y  (^[)  \^y 
and  not  /^Y  /yf  (JET  ff)  T^^-j  I  iiA^r  from  observing  that  the 
Median  copy  employs  precisely  the  same  term  which  answers  to 
dur{a)ya  in  the  next  clause,  a  Cerm  moreover  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  Median  translation  of  the  royal  titles,  for  the  word  which  is 
usually  written  in  the  Persian  text  duriya.  To  continue,  I  cannot 
even  conjecturally  restore  the  blank  in  Westergaard*s  text  between 
m  ^T  and  yy,  for  the  Median  transcript  is  altogether  obscure  to 
me;  and  owing  to  this  break  in  the  sense,  the  grammatical  condition 
of  pardgamatd  must  also  remain  doubtful.  The  root  to  which  the 
word  is  to  be  referred,  is  of  course  VM,  "  to  go,"  which  we  have  already 
frequently  met  with  in  hagamatd;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 

prefix  be  ^  coalescing  with  the  temporal  augment,  or  ^ITT,  inmie- 
diately  preceding  the  theme;  and  the  termination  in  tdyriXL  answer 
equally  well  for  the  drd  pers.  singular  of  the  first  future  and  of  the 
middle  imperfect;  for  the  2nd  pers.  plural  of  the  imperative;  for  the 
nom.  plur.  of  the  past  part.;  for  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  verbal  noun; 
and  perhaps  for  the  same  case  of  a  fem.  noun  of  attribution.  From 
the  Median  equivalent  I  derive  no  assistance  whatever,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  invalidates  the  relation  which  I  should  otherwise  have  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  pardgamatd  at  the  close  of  the  eighth,  and 
patiyajatd  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  sentence.  These  words  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  used  in  apposition  or  contrast  to  each  other,  and  I 
should  have  conjectured  them  accordingly  to  represent  the  same  verbal 
formation ;  but  the  inflexions  of  the  Median  correspondents  are  totally 
difierent,  and  although  therefore  there  must  be  a  connexion  in  the 
sense,  we  cannot  assume  an  identity  of  grammatical  construction.  It 
must  suffice,  then,  that  I  assign  to  pardgamatd  the  signification  of 
''supremacy,"  and  that  I  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  phrase  should 
be  translated, — "This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  the  leader  of  the 
Persian  people  shall  be  superior  over j^or  "this 

•  Dur{a)ya  or  duriya,  is  literally  "  supporter,'*  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  **  ruler,"  or  "  leader.** 
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sliall  be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  leader  of  the  Persian  people! — supre- 
macy   ." 

Clause  nine.  This  sentence  is  not  of  less  obscurity  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Adataiya  azadd  havdiiya,  is,  I  consider,  a  certain  restoration, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  blank  space  on  the  rock  between 
the  letters  ^T  and  m  in  the  last  word,  for  the  Median  translation 
is  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  commences  the  eighth  clause. 
That  dur{a)y€Ly  also,  is  a  complete  word  in  the  nom.  case,  and  that 
the  imperfect  word  which  follows  it  should  be  /^/  ^  ^^  I  am 
enabled  to  assert  positively  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  copy;  and 
I  may  add,  on  the  same  authority,  both  that  Pdrsa  martiya  is  cer- 
tainly, "  the  Persian  people,"  (and  not  "  a  man  of  Persia,")  and  that 
Fdrsd  is  the  ablative  of  the  proper  name;  but,  notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts  I  have  failed  to  identity  the  imperfect  word  ::Y  !!!;M  ^[  ^^"^ 
which  follows  Fdrsd;  and  while  the  application  of  this  term  remains 
uncertain,  the  etymology  of  patiycpjatd  must  be  subjected  equally  to 
doubt.  We  may  read  the  imperfect  word  bataram  or  bamaram, 
rataram  or  ramaram,  and  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  suit- 
able correspondent  in  Zend  or  Sanskrit  to  any  one  of  these  various 
forms. 

According  also,  as  patiyajatd  may  or  may  not  contain  the  tem- 
poral augment,  we  must  seek  for  a  Sanskrit  root  commencing  with 
^  or  ^,  the  correspondents  of  ^\\,  or  with  'J  the  equivalent  of  J  V  J 
or  again,  we  may  suppose  ITOt  to  become  patiy  before  a  root  com- 
mencing with  W.  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  derivation  from  ^m^ 
if  that  root  would  give  any  satis&ctory  meaning,  for  I  doubt  if  the 
verb  can  be  in  the  past  tense,  and  I  rather  think  that  pati  before  a 
root  commencing  with  W  would  become  po^ty^;  but  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  phrase  as  referring  in  any  way  to  the  national 
worship ;  and  I  am  obliged  therefore  to  confess  that  I  am  fairly  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  term.  The  verb  is,  I  think,  in  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  future,  and  the  imperfect  word  which  precedes  it  I 
believe  to  be  the  object;  but  whether  the  meaning  may  be,  ''  This  shall 
be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  Persian  race  !  thy  leader  shall  inherit  fortune 
from  Persia,"  {bataram,  Sans.  ^?)  or  "thy  leader  shall  drive  away 
evil  from  Persia,"  (bataram  allied  to  •Xj,  "  bad,"  1)  or  whether  some 
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still  more  appropriate  meaning  may  be  eventnaU  j  founds  I  will  not  at 
present  venture  to  offer  an  opinion*. 

I  have  perhaps  bestowed  more  attention  on  this  paragraph  than  it 
merits,  and  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  inquiry,  I  have  certainly 
arrived  at  no  very  satisfactory  results.  The  only  credit  which  I  clum 
is,  that  of  having  to  a  certain  extent  restored  the  text  of  Westergaard. 
Neither  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  nor  the  gnunmatical  con- 
struction, nor  the  identification  of  many  of  the  words  is  entiUed  to 
much  consideration ;  but  the  clue  which  I  have  given  to  the  general 
bearing  of  the  paragraph,  in  showing  it  to  contain  a  preliminary  con- 
dition and  a  series  of  complemental  phrases,  may  perhaps,  at  any  rate, 
induce  Professor  Lassen  to  re-examine  it,  and  I  feel  assured  in  thai 
case,  that  we  may  receive  his  amended  reading  with  confidence. 


Par.      5.     47  (l)ThddyaDa 

48  r(a)yavush  khshdyathiya:     (2)  tdta  tya  karta 

49  m,  awa  visma  washnd  Auramazddhi  ak 

50  nnavam.     (3)  Auramazddmaiya  upa^tdm  aba 

51  ra,  y&iA  kartam  akunat^am.     (4)  Mdm  A 

52  nramazd^  pdtuwa  h&cM,  sara  -  -  ui&m& 

58  iya  vitham,  nti  imim  dahydum.     (5)  Aita  ada 

54  m  Auramazddm  jadiydmiya.     (6)  Aitama 

55  iya  Auramazdd  daddtuwa. 

(1)  **  Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I 
have  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  (3)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me  so  that  I  accomplished  the  work.  (4)  May  Ormacd  protect 
from  injury  me  and  my  house  and  this  province.  (5)  That  1  commit 
to  Ormazd.     (6)  That  may  Ormazd  accomplish  for  me.'* 

I  must  again  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the  restorations  in  this  para- 
graph. In  line  48  Westergaard  gives  after  khthdyathiya  ^fi  f^  >TvT* 
but  the  true  orthography  should  certainly  be  ^HF  5t  ^YyY,  for  the 
Median  copy  has  the  regular  demonstrative  pronoun ;  and  the  Zend 
(«A)  was  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  The  neuter 
relative  ^"^  y^>  is  also  required  to  agree  with  aita,  instead  of  tyam^ 
as  Professor  Lassen  reads  the  following  imperfect  word.     In  line  50, 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  Median  correspondent  of  paHjfajaiA 
presents  nothing  in  common  with  jodiya,  i^M,  or  other  deriratives  from  Vif, 
"  to  strike.'*    The  word  will  be  fully  examined  in  the  Tocabulury. 
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the  artist,  according  to  Westergaard's  copy,  has  by  an  OTorsight 
omitted  the  letter  >Tyy  in  the  snffix  of  the  Ist  pers.,  which  is  joined 
to  the  name  of  Ormazd,  and  with  this  proof  of  careless  engraving,  I 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  correcting  the  previous  orthographical 
errors  in  addri  and  duridpiya. 

The  restoration  of  the  letters  ►J^  >yyy  "^  ^y^y  ^  in  line 
51,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  Median  copy;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
the  same  aathority  for  the  means  of  correcting  to  hackd  the  word  in 
line  52,  which  Westergaard  gives  as  /f/  ?y  ^;  but  the  noun  which 

follows  is  obscure  to  me.  It  certainly  is  no  form  of  the  verb  f**  ^^^ 
I  alter  therefore  the  half  obliterated  |^  ^y  of  Westergaard  to 
I  >^  >^  I ,  supposing  the  Cuneiform  word  to  be  derived  from  ^,  "  to 
injure.**  In  line  54  also,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  changing  the  m  t| 
^TtT  TT  ^^  Westergaard  to  ^  ^  ty^y  ^y^y,  for  the  Median  copy 
has  the  demonstrative  pronoun  before  the  name  of  Ormazd,  and  the 
pronoun  of  the  Ist  pers.  affcer  it. 

The  construction  of  this  paragraph  is  almost  independent  of 
remark.  I  will  only  observe,  in  the  first  clause,  that  I  suppose  vinruL 
(for  vi9ma$)  to  be  an  analogous  form  to  the  Sans,  f^if,  "  all,"  as  it 
appears  at  Persepolis  in  every  instance  to  have  a  general,  rather  than 
a  particular  application,  and  as  the  Median  equivalent  is  the  same 
term  which  answers  to  harwway  (Sans.  ^,)  at  Behistun.  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  words  aiia  tya  kartam,  awa  vinna,  is,  'Md  quod 
factum,  illud  omue.*'  Lassen  has  translated  kartam  by  '^  a  palace,*' 
but  the  Median  equivalent  shows  it  to  be  unquestionably  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb,  "to  do." 

In  the  third  clause,  the  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
clause  three,  paragraph  9,  column  1,  at  Behistun,  ydtd  signifying  "so 
that,"  or  "  until  that." 

In  the  fourth  clause,  the  imperf.  word  commencing  with  y^  ^y 

may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the  Sans.  ^t^^.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
noun  in  the  ablative  case. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  are  a  mere  abbreviation  of  those  which 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph  of  inscription  No.  3,  and  I  must 
refer  therefore  for  an  explanation  to  my  former  notes. — p.  277,  278. 

*  I  state  Uiifl  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  tnuialation. 
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Par.      6.      56  Martijd,  hy&  AuramaEddh 

57  &  fiamdnd^  hauwataija  gas 

58  t&,  m&  thadaya.     (2)  Pathim 

59  tjdm  rdstdm  md 

60  awarada.    (3)  Md  sta^ava. 

( 1 )  '^  Oh,  people !  The  law  of  Onnazd,  that  having  retaraed  to  ye,  let  it 
not  perbh.  (2)  Beware  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (3)  Beware 
lest  ye  oppress  it,  (or  lest  ye  stnmble.") 

Clause  one.  Martii/d,  with  the  final  vowel  elongated,  must  be 
necessarily  in  the  plural  number,  (the  Median  copy  exhibits  even 
more  distinctly  the  numeral  characteristic),  and  it  is  therefore  not  a 
little  curious  to  observe,  tbat  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  in  hauwct- 
taiya  which  refers  to  this  antecedent,  as  well  as  the  verbs  awarada 
and  stahava,  should  be  placed  in  the  sing.  1  can  only  indeed  account 
for  this  irregularity  of  grammar,  by  supposing  Darius  to  address  the 
Persian  race  collectively,  and  to  use  the  singular  number  in  token  of 
their  inferiority  to  himself. 

In  the  phrase  hyd  Auramazddkd  framdnd,  which  is  an  isolated 
fem.  nom.,  the  relative  is  used  as  a  mere  expletive,  as  in  hyd  amd- 
hkam  taumd  and  other  passages.     Framdnd  is  of  course  the  Sans.  nniMi 

and  Persian  (^L*;^,  with  a  mere  diiSerence  of  gender,  and  it  denotes^ 
I  believe,  "  divine  law  or  precept,"  the  construction  in  the  Median 
appearing  to  be,  "  that  which  Ormazd  has  ordered."  Hauwataiya  ia 
certainly  the  nom.  fem.  of  the  remote  demonstrative  pronoun  united 
to  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  This  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  Median  equivalent,  and  kauwa, "  that,"  must  therefore,  I  think, 
necessarily  be  the  nom.  to  the  verb  thadaya.    Gasta  is  a  doubtful 

word.  I  have  conjecturally  referred  it  to  the  Persian  jumT^  sup- 
posing it  to  be  nom.  fem.  of  a  past  participle,  (for  wbich  however 
there  is  neither  I  believe  a  correspondent  in  Sans,  nor  in  Zend);  but 
if  there  be  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  signification  given  in  the 
Borhdn-i-Kdti'  to  4— -a^IXIT,  "  a  channel  of  divine  communication," 
it  may  very  possibly  be  a  fem.  noun,  and  the  true  translation  may  be, 
"  the  law  of  Ormazd,  that  sacred  precept,  let  it  never  perish  from 

thee."  Thadaya  (for  thadayat,)  I  jderive  from  ^  "  to  perish,"  oi^ 
"  decay,"  conjugated  in  the  fourth  or  sixth  class,  and  I  consider  the 
form  to  be  that  of  the  3rd  person  aorist  or  imperfect,  which  loses  the 
temporal  augment  after  the  interdictory  particle. 
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Clause  two.  Fathim  tydm  rastdm  may  signify  either  "  the  straight 
path/' or '' the  true  doctrine;"  hut  the  latter  translation  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Auramazddhd  framdnd  of  the  preceding  clause* 
The  noun,  relative,  and  adjective  are  in  the  fem.  accusative,  as  the 
object  to  the  verb  awarada  (for  atfHzradas),  which  again,  is  evidently 
the  2nd  pera.  sing,  of  the  aorist  or  imperfect  (without  the  augment)  of 

a  verb  compounded  of  IW  *nd  T^^,  "  to  quit,"  or  "  abandon,"  the 
Sans.  7,  as  I  have  repeatedly  shown,  being  regularly  represented  by 
the  Cuneiform  If* 

Clause  three.  Stabava  for  stabavaa  is  a  word  of  uncertain  ortho- 
graphy. Lassen  reads  the  third  character  as  ^T  instead  of  ^T, 
(Westergaard  has  simply  7:1)  and  compares  the  root  with  the  Sans. 

IJ ;  but  I  prefer  a  derivation  from  H*^  o'  J^,  with  which  are  of 
course  connected  the  various  terms,  ''stop,"  "stumble,"  ''stupid," 
"  stubborn,"  &c.,  and  I  leave  it  optional  to  translate  the  word  by 
**  opposing,"  with  an  active,  or  by  "  stumbling,"  with  a  neuter  signi- 
fication. The  latter,  is  probably,  however  the  best  interpretation,  for 
I  should  otherwise  expect  an  accus.  pronoun  to  precede  the  verb. 
Stabava  is  of  course  the  aorist  or  imperf.  without  the  augment,  and 
the  termination  is  probably  the  conjugational  suffix  of  the  eighth 
class,  which  we  have  already  seen  in  athiyava  and  toamava.  I  will 
only  add,  that  the  Median  equivalents  are  decisive  as  to  awarada  and 
stabava  being  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  for  the  inflexion  used  is  the  same 
that  answers  to  dhya  in  the  correspondents  for  vaindhyOf  visandhya, 
and  hunavdhya,  &c.,  and  that  this  identification  of  person  confirms  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of 
hauwataiya  in  the  first  clause. 


I  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a  second  Persian  inscription 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  of  which  Westergaard  copied  a  few  lines,  but 
which  he  was  unable  to  complete.  This  tablet  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  future  travellers,  for  it  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  evidently  contains  new  and  interesting  matter;  and 
notwithstanding  the  extensive,  and  probably  intentional,  mutilation 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
an  experienced  transcriber  might  yet  recover  sufficient  of  the  writing 
to  enable  us  to  detect  its  general  application,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
improve  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  language  of  Persia.     It 
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would  be  iudispensable,  however,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment 
with  a  fair  chance  of  saccess,  that  scaffolding  shoold  be  erected 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  for  the  finger,  as  well  as  the  eye,  most 
be  employed  in  tracing  characters  when  the  outline  is  t&oroughly 
destroyed. 

I  will  obsenre,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  travellers  who 
may  visit  the  spot  hereafter,  that  this  is  the  only  portion  of  Persian 
Cuneiform  writing  throughout  Ir&n,  which  now  remains  uncopied; 
that  the  tablet  is  evidently  preceptive,  not  historical;  and  that  it 
probably  contains  the  last  solemn  admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  coun- 
trymen, addressed  to  them  from  his  place  of  sepulchre,  as  a  guide  to 
their  future  conduct  in  polity,  in  morals,  and  in  religion. 


No.  7. 

Fragments  of  the  lower  Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Darius,  of 
I^akhshni-Eu^m*. 

1  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdd  hya  adi 

2  ---f -m  tya  wa adA  shi 

3  yitim  martiyahyi u 

4  &  aruwastam  upariya  Ddr(a)paYum  khshi 

5  yathijram iyasaya.     Thdtiya  Ddr(a)pavvLsh  khskd 

6  yathiya :  washni  Auramazd<f^ kar 

7  -  -  ijra  tya d tarn --ya 

8 daush athiya  n 

9    ----sh uwa  ---yd yim  kariwiish 

10 .  wasim  tya r 

11 iya im riyish  - awa  -  -  m 

12      mm m  dar -  ush  -  -  -  & 

13 uvish    &  " miya 

14  j& astiya  darshama  dA ya-- a 

15  u- iyahyi  darshama ---- 

(This  inscription  extends  like  the  preceding  to  about  sixty  lines, 
but  it  is  throughout  so  deplorably  mutilated,  that  Mr.  Westergaard 
left  the  remaining  portion  entirely  uncopied.) 

I  will  not  attempt  to  collect  these  fragments  into  any  connected 
sense.     The  preliminary  invocation  to  Ormazd  evidently  varies  from 

*  From  Mr.  WefltergMrd*8  MS.  communicated  to  myseUl 
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the  usaal  formula,  and  alihoagh  I  am  unable  to  translate  the  terms 
arufffcutam  and  v{'i)iyasaya,  I  suspect  that  the  sentence  in  which  these 
words  occur  contains  some  interesting  allusion  to  the  protect! ye 
influence  that  was  supposed  to  be  shed  by  the  diyinity  oyer  the  person 
of  the  king.  In  the  second  paragraph  the  only  terms  which  I  recog* 
nize  are  athiya,  "near;"  astya,  "is;**  and  darshama,  "opposing;** 
karimish,  or  hariyith  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  and  there  is  no  other 
single  word  of  which  the  orthogn^hy  is  complete. 


The  memorials  of  Darius  are  almost  exhausted.  I  know  not,  in 
fact,  of  more  than  three  other  inscriptions  of  this  monarch.  One  is 
upon  a  Babylonian  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  read 
as  follows^. 

No.  8. 

Adam  Ddr(a)yawush   Naqa. 
"I  (am)  Darius  the  king." 

The  second  is  that  which  is  found  upon  the  Suez  stone  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  ancient  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Seat.    It  may  be  thus  restored. 

No.  9. 

Dar(a)yaTush  naqa  waiarka. 
"  Darius  the  great  king." 

The  third  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  window  inscription  of 
the  palace  of  Darius.     It  is  repeated,  together  with  its  Median  and 

*  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  inscription  to  Lu8en*s  Memoir, 
p.  79.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend,  in  the 
Keoe  Beitrige  zor  Eriftaterung  der  Babylonischen  Keileobrift,  1840,  p.  34. 

t  For  notioee  of  this  canal,  see  Grotefend*8  Memoir,  in  the  Mines  de  TOrient, 
▼oU  VI ,  No.  3,  p.  252,  where  extnets  are  giren  from  the  work  of  Dtfnon,  and 
from  Roziere*8  paper  on  the  sobjeet  in  the  Deeeript.  de  TEgypte,  torn.  I.  III., 
p.  269.    See  also  Talboys*  Heeren,  toL  IL,  p.  320. 
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Babjlofuan  tranalatioiis,  aocording  to  Sir  Williun  Ooseley*,  no  leas 
than  ei^teen  times  on  the  window  framee  of  the  two  principal  cham- 
bers of  the  bailding  marked  G  in  Niebuhr's  Plan  of  Persepolia. 
Copies  of  this  legend  have  been  long  a^  published,  by  Ghardin,  bj 
Ksdmpfer,  by  Orotefend  (from  Sir  Gore  Ooseley's  original  1),  and  by 
Sir  William  Onseley t;  bnt  the  recent  examination  of  Westergaard 
proves  the  entire  series  to  be  more  or  less  faulty;  a  circomstance 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  means  of  rerification  were  so 
extensive. 

The  first  accurate  transcript  that  has  ever  appeared  is  given  by 
Professor  Lassen  after  Westergaard's  original  |,  and  I  now  reproduce 
the  legend  from  the  MS.  of  the  latter  gentleman. 


No.  10. — (L,  Lassen,  p.  72.) 

Inscription  on  the  upper  side  of  the  windows  in  the  building  marked  G 
in  Niehuhr^s  Plan  of  Fersepolis. 

Ardastdna  dtbagaina  Ddr(a)yava(h)ush  naqahyd  vithiyd  karta. 

Brief  as  this  legend  is,  and  accompanied  as  it  is  both  by  a  Median 
and  Babylonian  translation,  it  may  hardly  admit  of  being  rendered 
with  any  certainty.  I  will  make  a  few  observations  therefore  on  each 
particular  word  before  I  attempt  a  translation. 

Ardastdna  being  repeated  with  the  same  orthography  in  the  Median 
transcript  may  be  conjectured  to  represent  a  proper  name ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain ;  for  on  the  one  hand  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pbtain  any  approximation  to  the  sound  in  the  Babylonian  equivalent, 
and  on  the  other  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Median  dialect  to  adopt 

*  See  Oi]seley*8  Travels,  vol  II.,  p.  249— «  and  p.  256. 

f  See  Voyages  de  Ck&rdio,  torn.  IX«,  p.  107 ;  KsBinpfer's  Amoen.  Ex.,  p.  347; 
Oiiieley*s  Tiavds,  voL  II.,  PL  41,  Fig.  21.  Grotefend  traoalated  this  ineeription 
in  the  edition  of  Heeren,  published  in  1816;  but  his  readiiig  was  expunged  finom 
the  subsequent  edition  of  1824.  Le  Bran  has  also  a  very  imperfect  copy  of  the 
legend,  PL  134. 

:{:  See  his  Memmr  in  the  Zeitschrift,  Ac,  p.  72. 
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compoand  epithets  from  the  Persian,  with  no  other  alteration  than 
was  required  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  the  language*.  As  the 
name  of  an  object,  ardastdna  would  be  compounded  of  a  deriyative 
from  VT,  and  of  arda^  an  attribute  of  excellence,  which  may  be 
referred  either  to  ^V,  "to  flourish/'  or  "prosper,"  (from  which  I 
presume  also  is  the  Zend  ^r^dhwa,  "  lofty,")  or  to  ^1^,  "  to  honour," 
(for  the  Cuneiform  yy  represents  the  %  as  well  as  the  dentals  of  the 
Devanagari  alphabet ;)  and  with  the  signification  of  "  loftily  placed," 
or  "  worthily  placed,"  it  might  thus  be  employed  to  denote  the  parti- 
cular palace  in  which  the  inscription  is  found.  The  next  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  case  and  gender  of  this  compound  ardastdruL  If 
it  were  a  nom.  the  last  element  being  identical  with  the  Sans.  W^y 
"  a  place,"  it  would,  I  think,  be  written  with  a  final  ►YvY,  for  the  noun 
stdnam  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  neuter  gender  f,  and  we 
should  also  have  the  orthography  of  kartam,  instead  of  karta,  for  the 
participle  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  termination  in  na  must,  I 
think,  therefore  be  for  ^  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  the  fifth  class 
of  the  eighth  declension ;  and  if  we  follow  Sans,  analogy  it  must  be  of 
the  masculine  or  neuter  gender  t* 

Athagaina,  I  consider  this  word  to  be  as  difficult  of  explanation 
as  any  which  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
There  is  certainly  an  apparent  connexion  between  the  present  legend 
and  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes, 
"  imam  ustcuhandm  dthagandm  mdm  npd  mdm  kartd^*  but  the  total 
want  of  grammatical  precision  in  the  latter  passage  renders  the  con- 
nexion of  no  great  value.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  say,  whether 
dtkagandm  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  an  imperf.  of  the  ninth  class,  or 
the  accus.  of  a  noun  governed  by  hartd.  In  the  former  case,  the 
initial  yyv  would  be  the  temporal  augment,  and  the  identity  of  the 

*  Among  the  many  words  thus  adopted  into  the  Median  dialect,  I  may  mention 
framdidTOf  vispojumoy  paruMonaj  dahjfdtuhy  shipMth^  taeharam,  &c.,  &o. 

-(•  See  the  Inscription  of  Xerxes,  at  Van,  line  20/21,  where  the  accnaative 
gUmam  is  united  to  the  neuter  pronoun  ima. 

X  It  was  in  consequence  of  my  not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  the  maso.  and  fem.  genitives  of  this  class,  that  I  was  formeriy 
inclined  to  translate  the  present  legend,  "  Executed  in  honour  of  Artystone,  the 
Wife  of  King  Dariu&'*  ATdaat6n%a  cannot,  however,  I  now  think,  possibly  repre- 
sent a  feminine  genitive. 
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term  with  dthagaina,  where  the  same  letter  must  be  a  radical,  or  at 
any  rate  a  prefixed  particle  essential  to  the-  power  of  the  root,  would 
be  subjected  to  considerable  doubt.  But  in  the  latter,  (and  after  the 
most  attentive  inquiry  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  reading,)  the 
terms  would  be  unquestionably  of  kindred  origin  and  signification. 

The  explanation,  then,  which  I  venture  to  suggest  for  dthagaina 
and  dthagananiy  is,  that  they  are  derivatives  from  the  root  thag,  allied 
on  one  side  with  the  Sans.  Wl  or  ^  « to  cover*",  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Greek  crrcy©,  Latin  Ugo,  &e,f  The  initial  letter  may  be  the 
prefixed  particle  ^nV,  employed  to  modify  the  sense  from  "  covering" 
to  "  building,"  and  the  suffixes  may  have  the  respective  powers  of 
agency  and  attribution.  In  this  view  dthagaina  (for  dthagainoi)  will 
be  the  ablative  (or  genitive)  mas.  sing,  of  a  noun  in  ^  following 
the  3rd  class  .of  the  eighth  declension,  and  the  signification  of  the 
theme  will  be  "a  builder."  It  is  only  proper,  however,  to  obsenre, 
that  the  Median  equivalent  for  dthagaina  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  Persian  orthography  of  the  word,  (so  that  it  would  appear  to  hare 
almost  the  same  claim  as  ardastdna  to  be  considered  a  proper  name,) 
and  that  the  Median  inflexions  in  the  correspondents,  both  for  this 
term  and  for  ardastdnOy  are  those  which  usually  denote  the  genitiTey 
rather  than  the  ablative. 

Ddr(a)yavatuh  naqahyd.  These  words  are  unquestionably  in  Uie 
genitive  sing.,  and  that  naqa  is  strictly  synonymous  with  khshdgaiAipa, 
is  proved  by  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts  universally 
employing  the  same  equivalent  for  both  terms.  In  my  remarks  upon 
the  alphabet,  I  have  detailed  at  some  length,  the  suggestions  which 
have  inclined  me  to  represent  the  Cuneiform  y^  by  the  letter  q; 
and  at  present,  therefore,  I  need  only  add,  that  upon  the  correctness 
of  those  suggestions  must  depend  the  propriety,  both  of  connecling 
together  the  three  brief  Inscriptions  of  Darius  in  which  the  Egyptian(l) 

*  I  suppose  the  root  to  have  been  originally  written  with  the  palatal  ^ 
instances  of  this  letter  interchanging  with  the  ^  being  far  from  nnoommon. 

f  Bumonf  derives  WIktwv  from  r€vx»,  and  compares  the  latter  rwot  with  the 
Sana.  IW,  Zend  juoa)^.  See  Ya<{na,  p  299 ;  but  if  the  Cuneiform  thoffa  be 
authentic,  we  may  rather,  I  think,  refer  rcjcrtty  and  rcyoc  to  orryw,  (for  rrym^ 
uid  connect  this  root  with  the  Sana  iRlt  (f®'  ^)-  P«hapa,  also,  the  Peisisn 
J^,  Mong,  "a  stone,*'  and  ^^^Ilu»  tangin,  "heavy,''  may  be  from  the 


root. 
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title  of  naqa  replaces  the  vernacular  khshdyaihiyay  and  of  assigning 
them  the  latest  place  among  the  records  of  that  monarch*. 

VUhiyd  is  of  course  a  derivation  from  vUha,  "  a  house;"  but  it  is 
neither  easy  to  determine  the  particular  case  which  it  may  represent, 
nor  indeed  the  theme  to  which  it  is  immediately  to  be  referred.  I 
doubt  exceedingly  if  the  noun  vithj  of  which  we  have  the  various 
forms,  vUhavtj  vithd,  vithahish,  and  vUhaibishy  can  in  any  case  adopt 
an  inflexion  in  iyd,  which  especially  belongs  to  a  theme  in  i.  It  is 
true,  that,  as  we  meet  with  the  indifferent  orthography  of  ahydyd  and 
(ikiydydy  dur{a)ya  and  duriya,  so  vithiyd  may  be  irregularly  sub- 
stituted for  vUhayd  or  vUhyd,  a  form  that  would  appertain  to  tfWia, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  fem.  theme  in  short  a;  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
we  follow  rule,  we  must  necessarily  refer  vUhiyd  to  the  adjectival 
form  of  the  noun,  that  is,  to  vUhiya,  "  a  relative,*'  where  the  adjectival 
suffix  in  iya  is  added  to  the  theme  vith;  and  I  think  also  that  I  can 
recognize  this  distinction  between  the  noun  and  adjective  in  the 
inflexion  of  the  Median  equivalent  t. 

Karta.  That  this  term  is  certainly  the  nom.  mas.  sing,  of  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  "  to  do,"  is  proved  by  its  being  represented 
in  the  Median  transcript  by  the  same  term  which  answers  to  kartam, 
"  done,"  both  in  line  48  of  the  Inscription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and 
in  line  16  of  the  Portal  Inscription  of  Xerxes;  and  if  any  doubt  could 
exist  regarding  the  meaning  of  kartam  in  those  passages,  and  in  the 
numerous  other  places  where  it  occurs,  it  would  be  removed  by 
our  finding  the  Median  tranriation  of  tyamaiya  kartam,  ^  qued  a  me 
£Eu;tum,*'  and  tya  adam  akunavam,  ''quod  ego  feci,"  to  be  very 
frequently  identical. 

In  considering  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  which  I  have 

*  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  as  the  title  ^/  T/  is  alone  employed 
in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  that  these  legends,  where  the  epithet  is  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Darius,  may  refer  to  Darius  Nothus;  but  the  hypothesis  is 
hardly  tenable,  for,  although  where  Herodotus  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Ej^yptian 
Canal,  they  may  possibly  be  understood  to  attribute  the  work  to  the  latter  king, 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  names  Darius  I.  as  the  monarch  who  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  and  subsequently  abandoned  it  fur  fear  of  inundating  Egypt. 
See  Larcher's  Herodotus,  tom.  II.,  p.  489,  Note  602;  and  the  notes  to  the  pas^ 
sage  in  Strabo,  in  the  famous  edition  oi  the  French  Academy,  tom«  V .,  p.  379. 

•f  I  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  vUh,  *'  a  house,**  is  one  of  the  many 
Cuneiform  terms,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  connect  the  Arian  with  the  Semitio 
language.      It  is  evidently  an  intermediate  form  between  f^f^  and  jj^  on  the 

one  nde,  and  7)^3,  I  JuD>  ^^S-^.*^'  *^'*  °°  ^®  other. 

iff 
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thus  examined  the  individual  words,  I  have  first  become  aware  of  the 
fiEUst,  that  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  is  without  any  distinct 
inflexion  for  the  instrumental  case,  but  that  it  employs  the  ablative 
universallj  in  that  sense,  both  in  the  eing.  and  plur.  number.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  I  have  accurately  identified  Ardastdna,  dthagainot 
and  vUhiyd  as  ablatival  forms,  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence will  be, — *'  Done  by  Ardastd,  the  builder,  the  relative  of  King 
Darius;"  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  Ardastdna  dthagama  be  in  the 
nom.,  we  must  then,  I  think,  understand  the  phrase,  "a  worthily 
placed  building,  (or  the  building  of  Ardastana)  made  for  the  family  of 
Darius  the  Eing."  The  translation,  indeed,  may  be  indefinitely 
varied  according  to  the  different  manner  in  which  we  may  explain 
the  temis  Ardastdna,  dthagaina,  and  vithiyd;  certainty  b  not  to  be 
attained,  and  every  conjecture  which  has  hitherto  occurred  to  me  has 
been  opposed  by  difficulties  of  grammar,  by  incompatibility  with  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts,  or  by  a  manifest  impropriety  of 
sense.  In  the  reading  which  I  consider  preferable  to  all  others, 
^Mone  by  Ardasta,  the  builder,  the  relative  of  King  Darius,"  the 
employment  of  the  mas.  karta  instead  of  the  neuter  kartam,  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  gnunmar,  the  name  of  Ardasta  is  not,  I  think,  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Babylonian  translation,  the  prefix  in  dthagaina  is 
most  suspicions,  and  it  appears  presumptuous  that  an  architect  should 
claim  kindred  with  a  king;  yet  these  objections,  serious  as  they  may 
be  deemed,  are  to  my  mind  of  less  consequence  than  the  entire  dis- 
regaid  of  all  inflexional  rule  that  must  be  encountered  in  every 
other  interpretation*. 

*  Since  wriituig  the  above,  I  have  observed,  that  not  only  the  Median,  but  the 
Babylonian  tranalatiom  also^  employs  the  same  word  to  express  the  Persian  tnUiiyd^ 
whidi  in  other  passages  answers  to  hadith.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  extremely 
improbable,  that  the  three  langvages  should  have  each  possessed  a  word  with  the 
double  meaning  of  the  English  *^  bouse.**  The  Persian  vUha^  and  its  Median 
correspondent,  were  certainly  used  both  to  denote  '^a  domicile,**  and  '^a  fiunily;** 
but  I  can  hardly  extend  the  same  double  application  to  the  Babylonian  term,  and 
I  believe,  therefore,  after  all,  that  we  must  suppose  the  vUhiyd  of  the  window 
inscription,  to  refer  to  the  particular  "building **  or  "palace **  of  Darius,  which 
contains  the  sculpture  in  question.  The  declension  of  the  noun  vUh  or  vUha  at 
the  same  time,  presents  considerable  difficulty,  and  I  shall  reexamine  this  point 
accordingly,  hereafter.  At  present,  I  will  only  give  as  a  variant  trandation, 
"  Executed  by  Ardastll,  the  architect  for  the  palace  (or  in  the  pahuie)  of  King 
Darius.** 
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INSCRIPTIONS    OF    XERXES. 

The  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  are  sufficiently  numerous;  but  they 
possess  no  great  variety  or  interest.  They  are  found  at  Hamadan,  at 
Persepolis;  and  Van,  and  in  almost  every  instance  commence  with  the 
invocation  to  Ormazd,  and  the  formal  declaration  of  the  royal  name 
and  titles  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  reign.  Their 
chronological  order,  also,  must  depend  chiefly  on  conjecture,  for  the 
geographical  indications  afforded  by  the  words  of  Darius  are  alto- 
gether wanting,  and  the  varieties  which  they  exhibit  of  grammar  and 
orthography  are  too  scanty  and  too  uncertain  to  be  entitled  to  much 
consideration.  In  default,  however,  of  any  better  evidence,  I  must 
follow  that  clue  as  my  general  guide  in  their  distribution,  and  I  assign 
accordingly  the  first  place  to  the  Inscription  of  Elwand,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  letter,  is,  as  far  as  orthography  is  con- 
cerned, an  exact  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  Darius,  engraved  on  the 
adjoining  tablet*. 


No.  11.— (F,  Lassen,  p.  143.) 

Inscription  of  Xerxes,  at  Elwand,  occupying  the  first  column  of  the 
right  hand  recess;  copied  from  my  own  MS, 

1  (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdi, 

2  hjra  mathishta  Bagdndm, 

3  hya  imdm  bumim  ad 

4  &,  hya  awam  asm^nam 

5  add,  hjra  martiyam  ad 

6  d,  hya  shiydtim  add 

7  martiyahyd,  hya  Khsha 

8  ydrshdm  khshdyathiyam 

9  akunaush,  aivam  parun 

10  dm  khshdyathiyam,  aivam 

1 1  parundm  firamdtdram. 

12  (2)  Adam  Khshaydrshd  khshd 

*  For  M.  BumooTs  examination  of  this  inacription,  see  Mem.  anr  denx 
Inaeriptiona  Cim^ormes,  &c,  p.  121.    The  reading  of  ^^TY    ?7    ^    A 

//YY    J  J     yyy,  in  M.  Bumours  eopy,  at  the  dose  of  line  13,  is  erroneous. 
Upon  the  rock  we  have  the  OBual  orthography  of  khthdyathiifa, 

2g2 
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13  yathiya,  wazarka  khshdyathi 

14  ya,  khshdyathiydndm  khsh 

15  dyathiya,  dabyaandm  par 

16  uzandndm  khshdyathiya, 

17  ahiydyd  bnmiyd  wa 

1 8  zarkdyd  doriya  apiya, 

19  Dir(a)yava(h)usli  khshdyathiya 

20  hyd  patra,  Hakhdmanishiya. 

(1)  *^  The  great  God  Onnazd,  the  chief  of  the  Gods  (he  it  is)  who  lias 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king,  both 
the  king  of  the  people  and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am 
Xerxes  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the 
many  peopled  eonntries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son 
of  King  Darius,  the  Achsemenian." 

There  is  positively  nothing  in  this  inscription  requiring  to  be 
noticed,  but  the  epithet  ''Chief  of  the  Gods,"  mcUhisfUa  Bagdndm, 
which  is  applied  to  Ormazd,  and  the  substitution  of  the  orthography 
of  ahiydyd  for  the  more  usual  contraction  of  ahydya.  On  the  one 
point  I  will  only  observe,  that  Auramazdd  is  of  course  the  Zcvr  fUyurros 
of  the  Greeks,  while  the  Bagas  of  which  he  was  chief  are  the  ndm-ts 
SKXot  $€01^  whom  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  so  frequently  addresses ;  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  although  the  primitive 
form  of  ahydyd  is  universally  employed  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius 
for  the  genitive  fem.  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  under  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  it  appears  to  have  been  optional  to  insert  the  euphonic 
yy.  On  all  other  points  of  construction  and  etymology,  I  must  refer 
to  my  preceding  notes  on  the  corresponding  Inscription  of  Darius. 

The  object  of  these  inscriptions  at  Hamadan  would  appear  to  be 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  induces  trayellers,  at  the  present  day,  to 
cut  their  names  in  localities  difficult  of  access.  There  is  no  building 
or  sculpture  to  be  commemorated  ae  at  Persepolis,  no  historic  incident 
to  be  related  as  at  Bekistun,  no  admonition  to  mankind,  no  solici- 
tation of  the  divine  protection.  The  legends  were  probably  engraved 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  annual  journeys  which  the  monarchs 
respectively  made  between  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  and  their  chief 
interest  consists  in  the  indication  which  they  afford  of  the  ancient  line  of 
communication  crossing  Mount  Orontes.  This  road,  it  is  well  known, 
was  ascribed  in  antiquity  to  the  fabulous  age  of  Semiramis,  and  I  was 
able  to  aasure  myself  by  a  minute  personal  inspection,  that  throughout 
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its  whole  extent,  from  the  Oanj  Nameh  to  the  western  base  of  the 
mountains,  it  still  presents  the  most  nneqnivocal  marks  of  having  been 
artificially  and  most  laborionsly  constructed  *.  It  is  currently  believed 
at  Haraadan,  that  there  is  a  third  series  of  tablets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  those  engraved  by  Xerxes  and  Darius,  but  having  re- 
peatedly examined  the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  having  met  with 
nothing  of  the  sort,  I  am  altogether  incredulous  as  to  their  existence. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  Darius  Hystaspes  left  the  Palaoe  of 
Persepolis  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  to  his  successor  is  to  be 
attributed  the  completion  of  that  pile  of  building.  The  only  edifice 
upon  the  great  platform  that  can  be  determinately  assigned  to  the 
former  monarch  is  the  elevated  building  immediately  south  of  the 
colonnade.  As  the  pillared  Hall  of  Audience  would  seem  to  be  the 
work  for  which  the  platform  was  principally  designed,  I  have  con- 
jectured that  it  may  also  owe  its  origin  to  Darius  t;  but  this  is  by  no 

*  Ctesias,  whose  description  of  this  work  is  preserved  by  Diodoms, 
(Lib.  II.,  c.  ly)  pretends  that  it  was  still  called  **  the  road  of  Semiramis," 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  route  of  Isidore  also,  conducting 
from  Koyxo/Sdp,  {Kcmgatoar^  a  name  equivalent  to  Kan^diz\)  to  *Airo- 
pdratKiy  necessaiily  followed  the  same  track,  his  BaCiPtaPap,  or  **  toll-house," 

(probably  / .  ^LL  JL,  "taking  toll,")  bemg  at   VaUUhgird^  and  the 

ruins  of  his  palace  of  ^hdp<m6tf,  being,  as  I  think,  still  visible  at  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Artamdn^  near  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the 
western  ascent  of  Orontes,  the  artificial  road  is  very  clearly  marked,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  pavement  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation, 
but  in  the  defile  of  the  Ganj  Nameh,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  torrent.  Hoeck,  on  the  authority  of  Olivier, 
(torn.  III.,  p.  30,)  speaks  of,  "  rudera  viarum  stratarum  fnoniem  Ekrind 
trajectarum,**  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  these  ruins.  See  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers. 
Hon.  p.  155. 

+  Sir  William  Ouseley  (Travels,  voL  II.,  p.  245,)  has  well  observed, 
tliat  as  the  portals  are  not  upon  the  alignment  of  the  Hall  of  Columns,  but 
at  a  right  angle  to  that  building,  which  must  nevertheless  have  always  been 
the  most  important  and  splendid  edifice  on  the  Platform,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  in  executing  the  several  works  there  was  some  deviation  from 
the  original  design.  As  the  portals  were  certainly  constructed  by  Xerxes,  I 
consider  then  their  misplacement  to  be  a  further  aigument  in  favour  of 
attributing  the  HaU  of  Columns  to  Darius. 

1  The  Pehievi  Kang,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  is  the  Sans-  ^fif^ 
**  heaven  ;**  and  the  name  of  Kangdiz,  (or  Dizhnkht  ;^:^^^\^,  which  has  the 
same  meaning,)  was  applied  to  Babylon,  as  well  as  to  a  iabuloQs  Paimdise  in  the 
far  East. 
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means  certain,  for  on  the  staircase  which  leads  from  the  portal  to  the 
colonnade,  there  is  an  inscription  of  Xerxes  which  contains  the  words 
ida,  *'  here/'  and  ap<Uaramy  '^  elsewhere/'  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  erection,  hy  the  latter  monarch,  of  certain  hoild- 
ings  in  that  particular  locality.  The  magnificent  portals,  the  sculp- 
tnred  staircase,  the  palace  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  platform, 
these  are  at  any  rate,  unquestionably,  to  be  ascribed  to  Xerxes;  and, 
as  he  alludes  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  to  a  multitude  of  similar 
architectural  achieyements,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
constructed  several  of  these  minor  edifices,  of  which  the  foundations 
only  are  now  to  be  traced.  The  building  which  is  marked  I,  in 
Niebuhr's  plan  of  the  ruins,  was,  perhaps,  his  earliest  work*,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  give  the  first  place  to  the  inscriptions  which  are 
found  there. 

Numerous  as  the  l^ends  are  in  this  edifice,  they  will  be  found  to 
consist  but  of  two  varieties.  The  one,  which  with  its  Median  and 
Babylonian  translations  must  have  been  repeated,  at  least  twenty 
times,  when  the  building  was  complete,  and  which  in  the  door-ways 
on  the  north  and  east,  (both  over  the  King's  head  and  on  the  folds  of 
his  robe,)  and  as  a  border  to  the  false  windows  on  the  north  and 
west,  is  still  (as  I  infer  from  a  comparison  of  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and 
Westergaard,)  to  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  twelve 
different  positions,  is  merely  an  abridged  statement  of  the  titles  of 
Xerxes  f.  The  other,  which  occurs  on  two  high  pilasters  in  the 
interior  of  the  edifice,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  staircases  which 
lead  up  to  the  building  from  the  level  of  the  platform,  is  of  more 
importance,  as  it  distinctly  assigns  to  the  same  monarch  the  construc- 
tion of  the  palace.  It  is  needless,  I  imagine,  to  note  the  particular 
errors  which  Rich  and  Niebuhr  have  committed  in  copying  the  short 
inscription,  for  they  must  be  self-evident  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  language,  and  Westergaard,  moreover,  has  verified  the 
necessary  corrections.  I  reproduce  the  text  accordingly,  without 
further  observation. 

*  This  is  the  bnildiiig  whieh  Niebuhr  considered  to  be  the  most  andeiit  on 
the  Platform  of  Persepolis;  he  has  described  it  minutely  in  his  timTels.  See 
torn.  II.,  p.  118. 

t  Le  Bmn  baa  some  very  incorrect  fragments  of  this  inscription  in  Pli^  133. 
For  the  remarks  of  Orotefend  on  this  legend,  see  Talboys*  Heeren,  vol  II.,  p.  344. 
Rich*s  notes  on  the  different  places  where  the  inscription  occurs  are  copious  and 
satisfactory,  (see  Bab.  and  Persepol.,  PI.  XIX,)  but  his  text  required  to  be 
amended  in  several  passages  by  Westergaard,  who  favoured  me  with  his  manu- 
script notes  taken  on  the  spot.  The  variants  in  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
transcripts  arc  some  of  them  extremely  valuable. 
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No.  12.— (G,  Lassbit,  p.  144.) 

(Niebuhr's  ImcHption  G.,  PL  XXIV  ;  Rich,  PL  XVIII,  No.  3,  a, 
and  PL  XIX,  No.  4,  a  and  b*.) 

Inscription  on  the  doortpays,  on  the  frames  ofthe/cUse  vnndows,  and  on 
the  folds  of  the  King's  robe,  in  the  FcUace  of  Xerxes. 

1  Khshajdrshd,  khshdjrathija  wazar 

2  ka,  khshdyathiya  khshdtliiyd 

3  n&m,  Ddr(a)yava(h)a8b  khshdyatb 

4  iyahyd  putra,  HakhdmanisHiya. 

^^  Xerxed,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the 
Achsemenian.'* 


The  second  Inscription  I  give  after  the  text  of  Rich,  Plate  XVI, 
No.  2,  completed  and  corrected  according  to  the  manascript  of 
Westergaardt. 

No.  13.— (E,  Lassen,  p.  183.) 

Inscription  on  the  pilasters  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  {marked  I  in 
Nidmhr^s  Plan,)  and  on  the  staircases  leading  up  to  the  terrace  of 
that  building. 

1  (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdd,  hya  i 

2  m^  bumim  add,  hya  awa 

*  In  the  diTision  of  the  text  into  lines,  I  follow  the  legend  over  the  king's 
head  in  the  east  portal ;  on  the  folds  of  the  king*s  rohe,  the  inseriptkm  is  written 
in  one  single  line. 

t  Rich,  in  his  heading  to  PL  XVI,  and  at  p.  251,  distinctly  mentions  that 
there  was  a  duplicate  of  the  inscription  No.  2,  which  he  copied  (torn,  the  pilaster 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  this  hoilding,  on  the  pilaster  immediately  facing  it, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  ruins,  Plate  XIX;  but  Westergsard, 
in  his  manuscript  notes,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  duplicate  on  the  north-east 
pilaster,  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  found  the  legend  entirely 
destroyed.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  traveller  before  Westeigaard  examined  the 
copies  on  the  staircases;  they  have  at  any  rate  never  been  published,  and  yet  the 
Median  translation  on  the  western,  and  the  Babylonian  on  the  eastern  stair- 
case, which  two  copies  are  alone  perfect,  afford  some  very  valuable  variants. 
Porter,  (vol  I.,  p.  679,)  alludes  to  these  inscriptions  on  the  staircases,  but  seems  to 
have  thought  them  too  much  mutilated  to  be  worth  copying. 
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3  m  asmdnam  add,  hya  martija 

4  m  add,  hya  shiydtiin  add  mar 

5  tiyahyd,  bya  Khshaydrshdm  kh 

6  ehdyathiyam  akanansh,  aivam  par 

7  andm  khshdyathiyam,  aiTam  para 

8  ndm  framdtdram.     (2)  Adam  Khshaydr^ 

9  d  khshdyathiya,  wazarka  khshdyathiya, 

10  khfihdyathiydndm  khshdyathiya,  dahjra 

1 1  andm  parawazandndm  khslidyathiya, 

12  ahtydyd  bumiyd  wazarkdyd 

13  duriya  apiya,  Ddr(a)yava(h)u8h  khsh 

14  djrathijrahyd  putra,  Hakhdmanishijra. 

15  (3)  Thdtiya  Khshaydrshd  khsbdyathijra  w 
IG  azarka :  washnd  Auramazddhd  ima  had 

17  ish  adam  akunavam ;  mdm  Auramaz 

18  dd  pdtuwa,  hadd  bagaibish,  ntama 

19  iya  khsbatram,  aid  tyamaiya  kartam. 

''  (1)  The  great  God  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  Gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  nuwkind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both 
King  of  the  people  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am  Xerxes  the 
King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  the  Achiemenian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King :  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  made  this  house ;  may  Ormazd  protect  me 
together  with  the  (other)  Gods,  and  my  empire,  and  that  which  has 
been  done  by  me." 

In  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  this  inscription,  I  have  only  to 
observe  on  the  orthography  of  paruwazandndm.  This  word  occurs 
but  once  in  an  inscription  of  Darius,  namely,  at  Hamadan,  and  it  is 
there  written  paruzandndm,  a  form  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
tablet  of  Xerxes,  at  the  same  place.  In  other  inscriptions  of  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis,  we  shall  find  the  compound  divided  into  two  distinct 
words ;  and  from  this  gradual  orthographical  expansion,  pantzandndm, 
parutmzandndm,  and  parwwa  zandndm,  I  infer  the  relationship,  in 
point  of  time,  of  the  respective  tablets. 

The  third  paragraph,  also,  need  not  delay  us  long.  Darius  was 
content  to  employ  the  phrase,  "  Says  Darius  the  King,"  before  the 
various  historical  or  admonitory  statements  which  he  was  supposed  to 
deliver;  but  his  successor  will  be  almost  always  found  to  commence 
his  autolocutary  sentences  with,  "  Says  Xerxes,  the  great  King," 
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In  the  next  phrase,  hadish  is  a  remarkable  word.  The  signi- 
cation  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  our  finding  it  to  be  represented  in 
the  Median  copy  by  the  same  word  which  answers  to  iM,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  I  have  only  lately  remarked,  and  which  I  think  deter- 

minately  connects  the  latter  word  with  ftw  rather  than  with  ^rtlf*» 
We  can  only  indeed,  as  I  think,  explain  this  identification  of  mth, 
which  evidently  in  most  cases  denotes  "  a  family,**  with  hadish,  which 
must  refer  to  ''  a  domicile,"  by  supposing  the  former  term,  together 
with  its  Median  equivalent,  to  have  had  the  double  signification, 
which  appertains  to  the  English ''house f.*'  Hadish  is  evidently  an 
accus.  neuter,  and  is  to  be  referred,  I  think,  to  the  twelfth  class  of 
the  third  declension,  rather  than  to  a  theme  in  t,  being,  perhaps,  an 
analogous  formation,  though  with  a  difference  of  gender,  to  the  Sans. 

^ifnt^.  EtymologicaJly,  however,  we  must  compare  the  word  with 
11^  or  TRH^,  which  are,  in  fact,  only  distinguished  from  the  Cunei- 
form term  by  the  employment  of  a  different  suffix  t. 

As  we  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  indifferent  use 
of  the  suffixed  particle  maiya  to  represent  the  possessive  pronoun  as 
well  ajs  the  instrumental  case  of  the  1st  person,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
''  et  meum  imperium,  et  quod  me  £Eu;tum,"  is  the  literal  translation  of 
utamaiya  khshatram,  utd  tyamaiya  kartam. 


The  next  inscription  which  I  shall  give  is  that  upon  the  sculp- 
tured staircase,  leading  to  the  great  terrace  at  Persepolis,  upon  which 
are  the  ruins  of  the  building  usually  termed  the  Hall  of  Colunms. 
It  is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  obseryation  also,  that  there  is  a  new  phrase  in  the  Baby- 
lonian copy  interrening  between  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  third  para- 
graph; see  Rieh*s  text,  PI.  XVIII.,  No.  2,  c,  line  8.  The  Median  transcript 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Persian  original. 

f  The  Babylonian  correspondent  of  hadish  also  replaces  vWUyd  in  the  window 
inscription  of  the  palace  of  Darius,  but  vUham,  in  line  53  of  the  great  inscription 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rostam,  where  the  word  certainly  signifies  *^  a  family,**  and  not 
''a  building,**  appears  to  have  a  different  Babylonian  equivalent  The  Hebrew 
Pl*^  heth,  however  admitted  of  the  same  double  application  as  the  Cuneiform 
vith. 

i .  Lassen  cites  the  Sanskrit  ^|f^  as  an  example  of  a  nenter  noun  in  us.     As 

the  Cuneiform  J  J  however,  is  unquestionably  a  neuter  termination  in  otMuA- 
e/wya  and  amjftuh<hi^^  it  might  perhaps  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  a  theme 
in  t  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  formed  its  neuter  nom.  and  aec.  in  ish. 
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tablet  which  represents  the  procession  conveying  offerings  to  the 
king.  The  corresponding  slabs  to  the  right  hand  of  the  procession, 
which  have  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
translations  of  the  Persian  legend,  are  left  blank*,  and  this  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion,  that  the  artist  had  been  interrupted  in  his  design  by 
the  death  of  the  monarch  t;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthography 
employed  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the  supplementary  tablets  of 
Xerxes  in  the  palace  of  Darius,  and  an  expression  also  in  the  Portal 
inscription  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  the  elaborate  sculpture  on 
this  ornamented  staircase,  among  the  numerous  noble  works  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  elsewhere  executed  by  the  king.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  inscription,  (five  lines,  according  to  Westergaard)  is 
entirely  broken  off,  but  the  mutilation  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it 
merely  contains  the  usual  formula  of  invocation  to  Ormazd.  For  the 
text  of  the  inscription,  we  may  refer  to  Niebuhr,  Plate  XXIV,  A; 
and  to  Porter,  vol.  I.,  Plate  XLI V,  p.  631 ;  and  for  the  restorations 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Westergaard's  notes  communicated  to  myself  t. 


No.  14.—(A,  Lassen,  p.  126.) 
(Ni£BUHR*s  Inscrip.  A,  PL  XXIV.) 

Inscription  on  the  sculptured  staircase  conducting  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Hall  of  Columns. 

1  (1)  fiaga  wazarka  Auramazdd, 

2  hya  imdm  bumim 

3  add,  hya  awam  asmd 

4  nam  add,  hya  martiya 

5  m  add,  hya  shiydti 

6  m  add  martiyahyd, 

7  hjra  Khshaydrshdm  khshd 

*  I  find  A  memorandum  to  this  eff^eot  in  my  mAnnaeript  notes,  bat  I  know  not 
from  whence  I  drew  my  information.  Rich  appears  to  notice  the  circomstance; 
Bab.  and  Persep.  p.  263. 

•)-  Grotefend  seems  to  have  had  this  inscription  in  view  in  making  the  following 
remark : — '*  Xerxes  made  considerable  additions  to  the  boildings^  without  how- 
ever completely  finishing  them;  for  in  the  portions  constructed  by  that  prince,  we 
still  meet  witii  stones  bearing  no  inscription;  see  Talboys'  Heeren,  toL  II., 
p.  345-6." 

X  Niebuhr*s  copy  commences  at  the  sixth  line,  Porter's  at  the  tenth  line. 
Kaempfer  and  Le  Brun  also,  poblished  copies  of  this  inscription ;  but  so  carelessly 
executed,  as  to  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
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8  jathiyam  aknnaush,  ai 

9  vam  parundm  khsh^yath 

10  iyam,  aiyam  parundm 

11  framdtdram.     (2)  Adam  Kh 

12  shajdrshd  khshdjathiya, 

13  wazarka  khshdyathija,  khsh 

14  dyathiydndm  khshdjath 

15  iya,  dabyaundm  paniwaza 

16  ndndm  khshdyathiya^ 

17  ahiydyd  bumiyi  wa 

18  zarkdyd  dariya  a 

19  piya,  Ddr(a)yaya(h)iish  khsh 

20  dyathiyahyd  pair  a,  Hakh 

21  dmanishiya.     (8)  Thdtiya  Kh 

22  shaydrsM  khshdyathiya  wa 

23  zarka:  tjra  mand  kartam 

24  iddy  vlUl  tyamaiya 

25  apataram  kartam,  awa  v 

26  isma  washnd  Anramazdd 

27  ha  akunayam;  mdm  Aara 

28  mazd^  pdtuwa  hadd  ba 

29  gaibish,  utdmaiya  khshatfa 

30  m,  ntd  tyamaiya  kartam. 

(1 )  **  The  great  Grod  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  giyen  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heayen,  who  has  giyen  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  Bang,  both  the  ELing  of  the  people 
and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the 
supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achie- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King :  that  which  has  been  done 
by  me  here  and  that  which  has  been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  all  of  it 
have  I  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd ;  may  Ormazd  protect 
me  together  with  the  (other)  Grods,  both  my  empire  and  my  works^ 
(lit.  that  which  has  been  done  by  me.)'* 

The  two  first  paragraphs  of  this  tablet  present  exactly  the  same 
orthography  which  is  used  in  the  preceding  Inscription,  with  the 
exception  of  a  possible  distinction  between  ahydyd  and  ahiydyd.  On 
the  staircase  the  latter  orthography  is  certain,  but  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  the  word  happens  to  be  deiiB«ed  in  each  of  the 
four  tablets,  and  Westergaard  was  accordingly  in  doubt  as  to  the 
employment  or  suppression  of  the  YY. 
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In  the  third  paragraph  we  have  a  new  expression  for  the  second 
clause^  viz. :  "  tya  mand  kartam  idd,  utd  tyamaiya  apataram  kartam.*' 
Idd,  "here,"  however,  and  apataramy  "elsewhere,"  are  neither  of 
them  entirely  unknown ;  the  one,  which  is  the  Sans.  ^,  and  Zend 
A)^J,  occurs  at  Behistun,  col.  I,  line 29,  and  the  other  I  have  particularly 
explained  in  my  note  to  line  18  of  the  Inscription  at  Nakhsh>i-Rustam*. 
(See  p.  296.)  I  may  notice,  also,  in  this  clause  the  orthography  of  the 
genitival  form  Auramazddha,  where  the  final  elongation  is  suppressed 
according  to  the  usage  at  Behistun.  At  Persepolis,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Darius,  we  uniformly  find  Auramazddha,  and  in  the  Portal  inscriptions 
of  Xerxes  also,  we  observe  the  final  YYY  ;  but  in  the  other  legends  of 
the  latter  monarch  the  letter  is  invariably  omitted.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  this  circumstance  may  authorize  our  attributing  the  portals  at 
Persepolis  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  palace  I,  or  the  sculptured  stair- 
case; for  the  suppression  of  the  final  YYY  in  Auramazddha  is  not  a 
corruption,  but  a  return  to  the  primitive  orthography  of  Behistun. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  portals  of  Persepolis,  (A  and  M  of  Nie- 
buhr's  plan,)  long  ago  attracted  observation ;  but  their  elevation  and 
inconvenient  position  appear  to  have  deterred  all  the  early  travellers 
from  attempting  to  copy  themt.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  exhaust  the  records  of  the  place,  was  obliged  by  a  weakness  in  the 
head  to  confide  the  task  of  transcribing  these  inaccessible  tablets  to  a 
native  assistant ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  result  of  the 

*  The  only  question  is  whether  the  expression  refers  to  a  disUnction  between 
the  sculpture  on  the  staircase,  (and  possibly  the  superstructure  on  the  terrace,) 
and  other  edifices  constructed  by  Xerxes  on  the  platform ;  or  whether  idd  may 
be  understood  to  apply  to  Persepolis,  and  apataram  to  other  parts  or  cities  of  the 
empire.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  explanation,  from  a  phrase  of  nearly 
simiUur  import  in  the  inscription  on  the  portal. 

f  Grotefend  has  the  following  remark : — "  Qemelli  Carreri,  who  visited  Perse- 
polis about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  alone  pretends  to  have  transcribed 
two  lines.  (Voyage,  tom.  II.,  Fig.  1.,  p.  246.)  •  •  •  •  •  Tavemier^  (Paris,  1663,) 
liad  already  given  the  same  characters  and  in  the  very  same  order.**  See  Talboys* 
Heeren,  vol.  II.,  p.  346.  Porter,  (vol.  I.,  p.  649,)  mentions  among  the  desiderata 
of  Persepolis,  "  twelve  small  tablets,  which  are  seen  over  the  colossal  animals  on 
the  two  great  portals  immediately  after  ascending  the  platform  staircase.**  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  also,  noticed  that  the  four  copies  with  their  translations  were 
preciaely  identical.     See  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  II.,  p.  249. 
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experimeDt  was  singularly  infelicitous.  The  copy  of  the  Seid  may 
have  been  executed  in  good  faith ;  but  it  forms  a  miserable  contrast  to 
Mr.  Rich's  own  delineations,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
Plates  XXIV,  XXV,  and  XXVI,  be  accordingly  expunged  from  any 
future  edition  of  "  Babylon  and  Persepolis."  To  Westergaard  are  we 
indebted  for  the  first  faithful  copy  of  the  legend.  He  examined  with 
much  care  the  four  difierent  copies  of  the  inscription,  which  occur  with 
the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations  on  the  northern  and  southern 
walls  of  each  of  the  two  portals,  and  was  enabled  to  assure  himself  of 
the  identity  of  the  whole;  and  haying  succeeded  by  the  help  of 
ladders  in  seating  himself  on  the  heads  of  the  mythological  animals  of 
the  southern  portal,  he  took  an  exact  transcript,  not  only  of  the 
Persian,  but  also  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  writing.  His  Persian 
copy  has  been  published  and  translated  by  Lassen,  in  his  last  Memoir, 
and  I  now  reproduce  it  after  Mr.  Westergaard*s  MS.  communicated 
to  myself. 


No.  1.5.— (D,  Lassbn,  p.  135.) 

Inscription  on  the  portals  of  the  Palace  of  Persepolis,  immediately 
above  the  great  staircase,  conducting  from  the  plain  to  the  Platform. 

1  Baga  wazarkskAuramazdd,  hya  imdm  bumim  a 

2  dd,  hya  awam  asmdnam  add,  hya  martiyam 

3  add,  hya  shiydtim  add  martiyahyd,  hya 

4  Khshaydrshdm  khshdyathiyam  akunaush,  aivam 

5  parundm  khshdyathiyam,  aivam  parundm  fram 

6  dtdram.     (2)  Adam  Khshaydrshd  khshdyathiya,  wazarka 

7  khshdyathiya,  khshdyathiydndm  khshdyathiya,  dahya 

8  undm  paruwazandndm  khshdyathiya,  ahydy 

9  d  bumiyd  wazarkdyd  duriya  apiya,  Dd 

10  r(a)yaya(h)ush  khshdyathiyahyd  putra,  Hakhdraanish 

11  iya.     (3)  Thdtiya  Khshaydrshd  khshdyathiya  wazarka : 

washnd 

12  Auramazddhd  imam  duwarthim  visadahyaum 

13  adam  akunavam.     Wasiya  aniyashchiya  nibam 

14  kartam  and  Pdrsd,  tya  adam  akunavam, 

15  utamaiya  tya  pita  akunaush;  tyapatiya  ka 

16  rtam  vainatiya  nibam,  awa  visma  washnd  A 

17  uramazddhd  akumd.     (4)  Thdtiya  Khshaydrshd 

18  khshdyathiya:  mdm  Auramazdd  pdtuwa,  ntamai 
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19  ya*  khshatnuii,  utd  tya  mand  kartam,  atd  tyamai 

20  ja  pitra  kaitani)  awashchija  Aoramazdd  pdtnwa. 

(1)  ^  The  great  God  Qnnasd«  (he  it  is)  who  has  giTen  this  worid,  who 
has  giren  that  hearen,  who  has  giyen  mankind,  who  has  pren  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  King  of  the  people  and 
law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great  King, 
the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the  sap- 
porter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darins,  the  Achs- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  King:  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have 
made  this  gate  of  entrance  (or  this  pnblic  portal?).  There  is  many 
another  noble  work  beddes  (or  in)  this  Persepolis,  which  I  have  exe- 
cuted, and  which  my  fiither  has  executed.  Whatsoever  noble  works 
are  to  be  seen,  we  have  executed  all  of  them  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd* 
(4)  Says  Xerxes  the  King :  may  Ormazd  protect  me  and  my  empire. 
Both  that  which  has  been  executed  by  me,  and  that  which  has  been 
executed  by  my  father,  may  Ormazd  protect  if 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  inscription,  we  have  several 
phrases  which  require  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

Paragraph  three.  In  the  clause  imam  duwarthim  vUadaky<mm 
adam  akunavam,  duwarthim  is  evidently  the  accusative  of  a  masculine 
theme  in  i,  and  vimdahyaum  appears  to  be  an  adjectival  form  in  the 
same  case  agreeing  with  the  preceding  noun ;  the  former  term  is  from 

the  root  1|;  '^  to  cover/'  (a  root  from  which  we  have  already  met  with 
the  derivatives  duwaraya  and  duwartam'^y)  and  it  may  either  signify 
'^  a  building,"  in  general,  or  it  may  be  a  cognate  form  with  duufara, 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  V1T ;  Greek  Bvptf ;  Persian  jt^ ;  English 
''door,"  &c. ;  while  the  latter,  which  is  compounded  of  vim  and 
dahyaush,  "  a  country,"  is  of  obscure  signification.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  visa  may  be  used  in  this  compound  as  ''an  entrance,"  or 
whether  it  may  denote  "  universality,"  according  to  its  employment  in 
the  Sans,  ftff^,  Zend  asq)jjj9,  and  Cuneiform  visma  and  vispa;  or 

whether  again  it  may  not  rather  be  compared  with  f^  signifying 
"  many,"  or  "  like."     An  adjective,  which  should  convey  the  meaning 

*  Obsenre,  that  hi  this  inscription,  in  lines  U  and  18,  the  final  m  in  uia  is 
elided  before  the  soiBx  fM%f«,  an  orthographical  change  which  is  perfectly  regolar, 
and  which  also  occurs  in  the  tablets  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  Inscription  No.  13, 
line  18.  (See  p.  324.)  In  every  other  passage  however  where  utd  is  united 
to  a  suffix,  the  terminal  elongation  is  preserved. 

i-  See  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  2,  line  76  jnd  80,  mnd  ooL  4,  line  62. 
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of ''  entrance/*  would  certainly  be  the  most  appropriate  epithet  for  a 
gateway ;  bnt  the  Sans.  f%l(^,  ''  to  enter,"  which  has  undonbtedly 
originated  the  Zend  «>)^)  "  a  hoose*/*  becomes  in  the  inscriptions 
when  employed  in  the  latter  sense  mth;  and  it  is  moreoYcr  by  no 
means  easy  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  that  conld  be  obtained 
by  the  nnion  of  two  nouns,  signifying  respectiyely, "  entrance,"  and 
^^  a  country."  The  same  difficulty  is  encountered  if  we  translate  visa 
by  "all;"  and  there  is  the  further  incongruity  that,  whereas  the  term 
"public,"  or  "for  all  nations,"  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  other  dialects  of  the  country,  the  Median  copy 
employs  the  original  Persian  word  in  this  i>assage  with  the  least  pos- 
sible difference  of  orthography;  and  I  think  even  that  we  may  detect 
in  the  Babylonian  equivalent  a  similar  attempt  at  reproduction,  rather 
than  translation.  I  should  infer  from  the  latter  circumstance,  that 
visadahyaush  must  be  the  name  of  the  particular  building  on  which  the 
inscription  is  found;  or  at  any  rate  a  very  peculiar  epithet  applying 
to  the  portal,  or  perhaps  to  the  entire  palace;  and  while  I  give 
accordingly  in  the  translation  the  yariant  reading  of  "a  gate  of 
entrance"  or  "a  public  portal,"  I  shall  reserve  for  the  vocabu- 
lary a  further  consideration  of  the  etymology  and  application  of  the 
term. 

In  the  next  clause,  wasxya  aniyaskchiya  nibam  hartam  and  Fdrsd, 
Ufa  adam  ahunavam,  utamaiya  tya  pUd  akunaush,  the  words  are  all 
sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  Wasiya,  "  multum,"  is  the  Persian  ^^^^y 
aniyashchiya  has  been  already  met  with  at  Behistunt;  it  is  the 
nom.  neuter  of  aniya,  "other,"  united  to  the  indefinite  particle; 
ni6am,  although  of  uncertain  etymology,  is  unquestionably  an  attri- 
bute of  excellence ;  it  is  here  in  the  nom.  neuter,  and  the  neuter  par- 
ticiple kartam,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  probably  used  as  a  noun  to 
denote  "that  which  is  done,"  or  "a  work;"  and  Fdrsd  is  alone  a 
doubtful  construction;  the  case  employed  is  certainly  the  ablative, 
and  being  for  asmdt,  (as  in  hadd  and  Fdrsd  kdrd;  compare  also 
hachd  aniyand  for  aniyasmdt,)  and  the  most  obvious  meaning,  there- 
fore would  be  "  (other)  than  this  Fdrsd  ;^  but  the  ablative,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  is  conmionly  used  for  the  instrumental;  and  I 
am  not  sure,  also,  that  it  may  not  sometimes  replace  the  locative, 
in  which  case  and  Fdrsd  would  be  "in  this  Fdrsd,^    It  may  be 

*  For  an  examiiiAtion  of  the  Zend  J)^  see  Burnoiirii  Ya^na,  p.  207. 
t  See  col.  4,  Hoe  46, 
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doubted,  I  think,  if  the  word  Pdrsd  represent  the  name  of  the  country; 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  a  special  application  to  the  city,  or 
perhaps  to  the  palace ;  and  I  derive  a  further  argument  in  favour  of 
such  a  distinction  being  intended,  from  observing  that  the  ortho- 
graphy, both  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  equivalent,  varies  (although 
perhaps,  with  no  essential  change  of  pronunciation)  from  either  of  the 
forms  which  answer  respectively  to  the  proper  name  of  the  province 
and  to  the  ethnic  title.  The  contiguity,  indeed,  of  kartam  and  Pdrsd  in 
this  passage  might  lead  to  the  belief,  that  in  these  terms  we  had  the 
original  of  the  Greek  Jlaarapyddai -^  and  as  the  Median  correspondent 
for  the  former  term  is  slightly  altered  from  the  usual  orthography,  a 
distinction  might  also  be  inferred  between  kartam,  "a  work,**  or 
'^ building,"  and  kartam,  ''done;"  but  I  consider  the  hypothesis  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  our  finding  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  kartam 
in  the  phrase  wadya  aniyathchiya  nibam  kartam,  to  be  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  akunavam  in  the  preceding  clause.  That  the 
Palace  of  Persepolis  had  the  special  and  particular  name  of  Fdrsa, 
we  may  gather  from  various  passages  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors*, 
and  such  I  believe  to  be  the  true  application  of  the  term  in  the  and 
Pdrsd  of  the  Portal  Inscription  of  Xerxes;  but  the  etymology  of 
PasargadsB  is  still,  I  confess,  in  a  great  measure  obscure  to  me,  and 
such  observations  as  I  have  to  make  upon  the  name,  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Memoir.  I  will  only  further  add, 
that  if  the  employment  of  the  immediate  demonstrative  pronoun  both 
in  this  and  the  preceding  clause  be  considered  to  connect  the  two  sen- 
tences determinately  together,  then  we  must  suppose  im>am  dimarthim 
visadahyaum  to  refer  to  the  palace,  rather  than  the  gate-way,  and  we 
may  perhaps  most  appropriately  render  the  terms  by  "  this  metro- 
politan buildingt." 

*  Xenophon.  Cyrop.  lib.  II.  c  1.,  has  the  expreaaion  tis  Utpvasi  and  the 
same  fonn  oocon  in  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  I.,  c.  31.  Juatin  also,  lib.  I.,  c.  5, 
employs  the  phrase  ''  in  Penis,*'  and  throughout  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  Ilc/xnf, 
the  province,  is  clearly  distinguished  from  Xl4p<rai,  the  city  or  palace.  Sir 
William  Ooseley  has  particularly  remarked  on  this  distinction. — TimvelB,  Ac, 
voL  II.,  p.  338. 

f  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Persian  j  may  not  have  originally  signified 
''an  edifice,*'  rather  than  "a  door.**  The  palace  at  Persepolis  at  any  rate,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  is  always  named  by 
the  early  Persians  i^^^rj    .^9  and  I  would  rather  suppose  this  title  to  refer 

generally  to  the  tablets  scattered  through  the  ruins,  than  to  the  mere  ^  lettered 
portal,*'  at  the  entrance. 
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A  difficulty  occurs  also  in  the  next  clause  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tification of  vainatiya.  This  term  is  to  all  appearance  the  drd  pens, 
sing,  of  the  active  indie,  present  of  vaina,  "  to  see;**  but  the  sense  at 
the  same  time  will  hardly  admit  of  its  being  translated  by  the  word 
"  sees."     Ti/apatiya*  must  be,  I  think,  the  relative  in  the  nom.  neuter 

united  to  the  distributive  particle  Vlhf ;  for  the  Median  makes  use  of 
a  similar  compound,  identical  in  both  its  elements  with  the  Persian 
original,  instead  of  employing  the  ablative  form  which  replaces  tyipa^ 
Hya,  "  quibus,"  (Behistun,  col.  2,  line  73,)  where  the  postfixed  parti- 
ciple gives  an  instrumental  power  to  the  accus.  pronoun ;  and,  if  such 
be  its  true  condition,  it  must,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  neuters 
hartam  and  nibam,  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  indispensable,  that  vainatiya  should  be  here  understood  in 
a  neuter  or  a  passive  sense,  the  signification  being, ''  whatsoever  noble 
work  is  seen,"  or  "  whatsoever  work  shows  nobly ;"  and  in  corro- 
boration of  this  reading,  I  may  add  that  the  Median  equivalent 
derived  from  the  same  root  which  answers  to  vaindhya,  vainiyOf 
avaina,  &c.,  exhibits  the  guttural  inflexion  that  is  remarked  in  the 
correspondents  of  all  other  passive  forms.  Awa  visma,  '^illud  omne,*' 
in  the  complement  of  the  phrase,  I  consider  to  be  the  correlative  to 
tyapaiiya  hartam  vainatiya  nibam  ;  and  the  verb  ahtmd  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  (for  akunm^)  is  used  in  the  plural  number,  as  it  includes 
a  reference  both  to  Xerxes  and  to  his  father  Darius. 

In  the  last  clause  also,  I  must  briefly  notice  the  words  pitra  and 
awcuhckiya.  The  former  word  appears  to  be  an  ablative  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  instrumental,  and  probably  stands  for  pitras;  but  Sanskrit 

themes  in  7[  form  their  ablative  in  Vt  instead  of  ^,  and  if  I  have 
rightly  determined  the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  iz,  there  will  thus  be 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  languages  in  the  inflexions 
of  the  fourth  declension.  Atoaskchiya  also  is  the  aocus.  sing,  neuter 
of  atoa,  united  to  the  indefinite  particle ;  it  is  a  precisely  analogous 
formation  to  aniyashchiya,  and  it  furnishes,  I  think,  a  valuable  proof 
that  the  visarga  is  the  true  neuter  pronominal  termination,  which 
being  elided  as  a  terminal,  or  before  the  m,  p,  or  t,  (compare  tyamaiya 
for  tyas-maiya,  tyapaiiya  for  tyaa-patiya,  awataiya  for  awas-taiya)  is 
still  reproduced  before  the  palatal,  that  letter  having,  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  as  in  Zend,  a  particular  affection  for  the  sibilant. 
The  postfixed  particle,  both  in  aniyashchiya  and  atoashchiya,  must  be 
considered  to  give  an  indefinite  signification  to  the  pronoun. 

*  Tyap(aiyah{mifaspaiipa,tmtithdpaHyQi»  for  vfthdtpatiifa. 

2h 
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I  shall  now  qnit  Persepolis,  and  give  a  copy  and  translation  of  the 
Inscription  of  Xerxes  which  is  foand  at  Van,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably engraved  on  the  retorn  of  that  monarch  from  his  expedition 
into  Europe.  It  is  found  in  three  columns,  high  up  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  rock,  and  was  first  published  after  Schultz's  copy,  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  III"*.  Ser.,  tome  IX.,  No.  52,  p.  277.  I  hare  no 
means,  at  present,  of  consulting  that  publication,  (which  I  the  more 
regret,  as  I  should  probably  be  able  to  restore  after  the  Median  trans- 
lation, the  closing  lines  of  the  Persian  original,)  and  I  follow,  there- 
fore, the  manuscript  copy  which  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  M,  Eugene  Bore,  on  his  return  from  Van  in  the  winter  of  1828, 
and  which  I  find  to  be  more  complete  than  the  transcript  that  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  has  given,  in  his  late  Memoir,  from  the  Paris  Plate. 
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No.  16.— (K,  Lassen,  p.  145.) 
Southern  inscription  upon  the  rock  of  Vmi, 

(1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdd,  hya  mathi 

shta  Bagdndm,  hya  imdm  bum 

im  add,  hya  awam  asmdnam 

add,  hya  martiyam  add,  hya 

shiydtim  add  martiyahyd, 

hya  Khshaydrshdm  khshdyathiyam 

aknnaush,  aivam  parundm  kh 

shdyathiyam,  aivam  parundm 

framdtdram.     (2)  Adam  Khshaydrshd 

khshdyathiya,  wazarka  khshdyathiya, 

khshdyathiydndm  khshdyathiya,  da 

hyaundm  paruwa  zandndm  khsh 

dyathiya,  ahydyd  bumiyd  wa 

zarkdyd  duriya  apiya,  Ddr(a)ya 

va(h)ush  khshdyathiyahyd  putra,  Ha 

khdmanishiya.     (3)  Thdtiya  Khshaydrsha 

khshdyathiya:  Ddr(a)3ravush  khshdya 

thijra,  hya  mand  pitd,  hauwa  wash 

nd  Auramazddha  wasiya  tya 

nibam  akunaush,  utd  ima  st 

dnam  hauwa  niyashtdyu;  vataniya 

yaniya  dipim  niya  napisht 
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23  ^m  akanansh.     Pasdwa  adam  ni 

24  yv^ht^ysiia,  imdm  dipim  nip 

25  ishtana 


"The  great  God  Orroazd,  the  chief  of  the  Grods,  (he  it  is)  who  has 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  hoth 
King  of  the  people,  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am  Xerxes 
the  King,  the  great  ELing,  the  King  g£  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  the  Achemenian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  King,  King 
Darius  who  was  my  father,  he  hy  the  grace  of  God  executed  many  a 
noble  work ;  he  also  visited  this  place;  in  celebration  (?)  (of  which) 
why  (?)  did  he  not  cause  a  tablet  to  be  engraved  ?  After  that  I  arrived 
here,  I  caused  this  tablet  to  be  written '* 

In  the  first  paragraph  remark  the  epithet  hi/a  nuUhishta  Bagdndm, 
(the  Zfvff  fUyioTos  of  the  Greeks)  applied  to  Ormazd,  as  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Xerxes  at  Hamadan;  and  in  the  second  paragraph  observe 
the  division  of  paruwa  zandndm  into  two  distinct  words,  a  variation 
of  orthography  from  which  I  infer  the  tablet  to  be  of  a  later  dote 
than  those  already  examined  at  Persepolis. 

Paragraph  three.  Ddr{a)yavu^  JehshdyaJthiya,  hya  mand  pitd, 
VHuiya  tya  niham  akunaush,  is  literally,  "  Darius  rex,  qui  mens  pater, 
ille  multum  quod  nobile  fecit ;"  lUd  Una  stdnam  hauwa  niyasktdya, 
I  suppose  also  to  be,  "  et  hunc  locum  ille  adivit,*'  the  verb  having  in 

this  passage  the  sense  which  in  Sanskrit  aiq>ertaiD8  to  VT  preceded 
^  T'l;  it  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  that  the  jlE  which  occurs 
in  every  other  derivation  from  WT,  (compare  stdnam,  upastdm,  awaa- 
tdyam,  ardcutdna,  &c.),  should  be  here  replaced  by  the  //,  notwith- 
standing that  the  temporal  augment  and  the  euphonic  y  inteirene 
between  the  i  and  the  sibilant;  I  cannot  doubt^  but  that  the  ortho- 
graphical change  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  that  vowel,  but  it 
appears  singular  that  its  aspirative  influence  should  be  so  far  extended. 
In  the  next  clause,  vataniya  yaniya  are  new  and  obscure  words; 
Lassen  reads  for  the  former  kaUmiya  after  Schultz's  copy;  but  Bor6*s 
manuscript  gives  the  initial  letter  as  ^Y^^  and  if  the  horizontal  ^ 
be  thus  really  found  upon  the  rock  for  the  first  sign  of  the  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  necessarily  ^T^.     I  conjecture,  the  term  to  be  the 

locative  of  a  noun  from  ^,  (participle  ^W,)  "to  praise,"  or  "eulo- 
gise;" but  it  may  with   equal  propriety  be  the  present  participle 

2A2 
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(nom.  sing.)  of  the  same  root;  yaniya  also,  I  suppose  to  stand  for 
^lft»n^  (as  and  for  asmdt,)  tiie  relative  pronoun,  (which  also  occurs 
in  the  particles  yathd,  yadiya,  ydtdy)  being  here  placed  in  the  locative 
to  express  the  interrogative  adverb.  If  the  orthography  of  the  first 
word  were  kaianiya,  we  might  believe  that  the  root  M^  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  ^  and  the  sense  would  be  nearly  the  same;  or  we 
might  consider  the  interrogation  to  be  implied  by  this  term,  as  the 

locative  of  a  pronoun  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  particle  ^V^,  and 
yaniya  would  then  probably  be  the  locative  of  a  noun  agreeing  with 
the  interrogative  pronoun.  Unable  as  I  am  at  present  to  consult  the 
Median  translation,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  to  be  preferred 
of  all  these  various  readings,  and  I  am  moreover  by  no  means  con- 
fident that  I  may  have  caught  the  sense  of  the  original,  in  supposing 
the  phrase  to  contain  an  interrogation.  The  remaining  words  of  the 
paragraph  are  all  sufficiently  identified  by  their  frequent  occurrence 
at  Behistun.     I  need  only  in  fact,  observe,  that  the  participle  nipitk- 

tdm,  (Persian  ^^yi  *,)  is  placed  in  the  aocus.  fem.  to  agree  with 
dipim,  "a,  tablet;*'  and  that  nipishtana,  of  which  the  terminal  ^/ 
is  perfectly  distinct  in  Bora's  copy,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  word  occur- 
ring in  the  inscriptions  in  which  we  may  possibly  recognize  the  infini- 
tival inflexion  of  the  modem  Persian.  M.  Bora's  manuscript  observes, 
that  the  closing  lines  of  the  inscription  are  concealed  from  view  by 
weeds  and  moss,  and  it  is  likely,  thereifore,  that  these  obstructions 
jnay  be  some  day  cleared  away,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a  complete 
copy  of  the  writing f. 

*  That  the  original  Fenian  orthography  was  napitMah  rather  than  nawishiaky 

is  proved  by  the  tide  of  ij:^t>*J  jJt  DarnapUhiy  (or  as  the  Amba  write  it, 

c::.%1a,i  j^y,  dor  nabuht,)  applied  to  -the  palace  of  Persepolis.    I  know  not, 

however,  the  Sanskrit  etymology  of  this  verb. 

4  The  Babylonian  transcript  of  this  inscription  is  perfect;  the  following  is  the 
translation  of  the  concludmg  lines:— << May  Ormazd  protect  me,  with  all  the 
Gods:  and  the  kingdom  also^  and  that  which  I  have  done." — En. 
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There  remaimi  to  be  examined  but  one  other  Inscription  of  Xerxes. 
It  is  found  in  the  palace  of  Darins,  at  Persepolis^  and  is  evidently 
supplementary  to  the  erection  of  the  building,  being  designed,  in  fact, 
bj  Xerxes,  after  he  had  appropriated  by  specific  records  the  works  of 
his  own  construction,  to  establish  his  Other's  claim  to  this  particular 
and  primitive  edifice.  It  occurs  in  two  copies,  the  one  being  a  tablet 
of  fifteen  lines  engraved  upon  the  isolated  pilaster  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  building;  and  the  duplicate,  which  was  first  laid  bare  by 
Mr.  Rich*,  and  which  only  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  length 
and  number  of  the  lines,  (twenty-five  short  instead  of  fifteen  long 
lines)^  being  found  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  elevated  terrace  that 
supports  the  edifice.  Copies  of  these  tablets  were  published  in 
"Babylon  and  Persepolis,"  PL  XIIL,  No.  1,  and  PI.  XX.,  No.  5,  and 
the  errors,  which  are  neither  frequent  nor  of  much  consequence,  have 
been  since  corrected  by  Westergaard. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  of  course,  to  give  a  single  transcript,  and  as 
the  pilaster  inscription  is  the  most  perfect,  I  shall  follow  that  copy  in 
the  present  text. 

No.  17. — (C,  Lassen,  p.  130.) 

Inscription  on  the  pilaster  in  the  soiUh-toest  comer  of  the  palace  of 
Darius,  marked  Q  in  Niehuhr's  plan  of  Fersepolis, 

1  (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazdd,  hya  imdm  bumim 

2  adi,  hya  awam  asmdnam  ada,  hya  marti 

3  yam  ad^,  hya  shiy^tim  adi  martiyahyd, 

4  hya  Khshaydrshdm  naqam  akunaush,  aivam  pa 

5  rundm  naqam,  aivam  parundm  framatdram. 

6  (2)  Adam  Khshaydrshd  naqa,  wazarka  naqa,  naqdndm  naqa^ 

7  dahyaundm  paruwa  zandndm  naqa,  ahydya  b 

8  umiyd  wazarkdyd  duriya  apiya,  Ddr(a)yava 

9  (h)ush  naqahyd  putra,  Hakhdmanishiya.     (3)  Thdtiya  Kh 

10  shaydrshd  naqa  wazarka :  washnd  Aurahya  Mazddha  i 

11  ma  hadish  D£r(a)yavu8h  naqa  akunaush,  hya  mand 

12  pitd.     Mdm  Auramazdd  pdtuwa  hadd  Baga 

13  ibish;  utd  tyamaiya  kartam,  utd  tyamaiya 

14  pitra  Ddr(a)yava(h)ush  naqahyd  kartam,  awashchiya 

15  Auramazdd  pdtuwa  hadd  Bagaibish. 

*  See  Babylon  and  Peraepolis,  p.  250.  The  inBcription  in  both  places  it 
aocompanied  with  the  usual  Median  and  Babylonian  tranalatioiiB,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
tergaard has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  eorrectiona  for  those  transcripts  whieh 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  text  of  Rich. 
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(1)  '^The  great  God  Ormazdy  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the  people 
and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I  am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many  peopled  countries,  the 
supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achae- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King,  King  Darius  who  was  my 
father,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  built  this  house.  May  Ormazd  pro- 
tect me  together  with  the  Gods ;  both  that  which  has  been  done  by 
me,  and  that  which  has  been  done  by  my  father  King  Darius,  may 
Ormazd  protect  it  together  with  the  Grods. 

There  is  not  a  single  new  word  throughout  this  inscription,  but  a 
few  points  of  orthography  and  language  require  to  be  noticed.  We 
have  in  the  first  place,  in  both  copies,  the  title  naqa  uniformly  sub- 
stituted for  khshdyatkij/a,  and  as  this  is  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
substitution  in  the  tablets  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  I  have  been  some- 
times inclined  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  term  should  be 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  rather  than 
to  that  of  his  father  Darius ;  the  legends  on  the  Suez  stone,  and  on  the 
cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  being  referable  to  Darius  Nothus* 
and  the  window  inscription  at  Persepolis,  where  the  title  is  also 
met  with  as  an  epithet  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  being  perhaps  of 
the  same  age  as  the  supplementary  inscription  which  I  am  now 
examining. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  any  certain  chronological  infer- 
ence from  the  employment  of  these  terms ;  for  we  shall  presently  find, 
that  in  the  following  century,  the  old  and  vernacular  title  of  hhshd- 
ycUhii/a  wa^  revived  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  we  know  moreover, 

that  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  (^l^,  shdh,)  remains  in  use  to 
the  present  day.  Of  more  importance  is  it  to  remark  the  disjunction 
ofparuwa  and  zandndm,  and  the  resolution  of  the  name  of  Ormazd  in 
paragraph  three  into  its  separate  elements.  I  regard,  indeed,  the 
orthography  of  Aurahya  Mazddha  as  particularly  interesting;  for  it 
not  only  enables  us  determinately  to  disunite  the  elements  which 
compose  the  name,  but  it  indicates  also,  as  I  think,  the  first  lapse 
which  the  language  underwent  in  its  transition  from  its  early  concrete 
form  to  the  expanded  structure  of  the  Zend.  In  Aurahya  Mazddha 
we  have  the  genitival  inflexion  appended  to  each  element  of  the 
name,  (the  terminal  elongation  in  hya  being  omitted,  as  we  have  so 
often  observed  in  the  orthography  employed  at  Behistun,)  and  the 

•  Sec  note  *  in  page  317. 
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same  peculiarity  attaches  throoghont  to  the  declension  of  the  Zend 
correspondent. 

In  the  phrase  tyamaiya  pUra  kariam,  I  have  before  remarked  that 
pi^  (for  pitroi)  probably  represents  the  ablative^  used  for  the  instru- 
mental; but  as  we  find  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
inscription  tyamaiya  pUra  Ddray{d)vaQi)\uh  naqahyd  kartatn^  we 
should  perhaps  rather  consider  pitra  to  be  the  genitive,  a  form  of  the 
noun,  indeed,  which  appears  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  in 
Sanskrit,  to  have  been  identical  with  the  ablative  in  every  declension 
but  the  first. 


The  only  other  legend  of  Xerxes  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
the  trilingual  Cuneiform  writing  on  the  vase  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  hieroglyphics.  When  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform  character  was  in  its  infancy,  the  phonetic 
indications  afibrded  by  these  hierogljrphic  equivalents  were  considered 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  inscription  of  Caylus,  accordingly, 
was  subjected  to  repeated  examination*.  At  present,  perhaps,  we 
may  reverse  the  process,  and  verify  the  hierogl3rphic  powers  from  their 
Cuneiform  correspondents.  We  may  at  any  rate  affirm,  that  if  the 
Egyptian  form  of  Xerxes  contain  an  aspiration,  as  is  asserted  by 
M.  GhampoUion,  it  follows  the  Median  or  Babylonian  rather  than  the 
Persian  orthography,  for  in  the  vernacular  spelling  of  the  name,  the 
letter  /^/  is  wanting.     The  Persian  legend  is  as  follows : — 


No.  18. — (Lassen,  p.  145.) 

ii'i'i  ^  K>  ^  ^T  <<  ^  \  K  K  \  ^T^  H 

Khshaydrshd  naqa  wazarka. 
^Xerxes,  the  great  King.'* 


*  See  Orotefeiid*8  remArks  in  Talboys*  Heeren,  toL  II.,  (p.  230  and  340.) 
ChampoUion*s  reading  is  given  in  his  Precis  du  Syst^me  Hi^roglyphiqne,  p.  179, 
sqq.;  and  a  copy  also  of  the  legend  may  be  seen  in  fig.  2  of  the  3rd  PUte 
appended  to  voL  III.  of  Talboys*  Heeren,  where  Qrotefend  quotes  the  work  of 
Ck>ant  Cayhis,  tonL  V.,  PL  30. 
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After  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Caneiform  writing  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  Neither  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns  nor  of 
Artaxerxes  Mneraon  has  any  record  been  jet  discovered,  and  the 
attribution  of  the  cylinder  and  Suez  stone  to  the  intenrening  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus  depends  on  a  mere  conjecture.  The  buildings  at 
Persepolis^  which  may  be  ascribed  with  most  reason  to  this  period 
of  the  Achiemenian  dynasty,  although  elaborately  sculptured,  are 
altogether  devoid  of  writing*,  and  the  tombs  which  must  also  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  same  monarchs  present  no  trace  of  a  memorial 
record  f.  To  this  neglect,  then,  of  the  language  and  character,  must 
it  be,  I  think,  attributed  that,  when  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Xerxes,  resumed  the 
ancient  art  of  composition,  barbarisms,  both  of  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy, which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  early  records, 
were  permitted  to  deface  his  tablets.  We  have  two  inscriptions  of 
this  monarch  at  Persepolb,  and  there  is  also  a  brief  legend  recording 
hb  name  and  title,  on  a  relic  of  the  same  class  as  the  vase  of  Caylus. 
The  inscriptions  are  respectively  found  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
platform,  which  is  marked  H  in  the  plan  of  Niebuhr,  and  on  the 
western  staircase,  which  has  apparently  been  added  by  Artaxerxes  to 
the  palace  of  Darius,  (Niebuhr's  0).  The  former  inscription  was  first 
laid  bare  by  Mr.  RichJ,  and  is  published  in  his  "  Babylon  and  Perse- 
polis,"  PI.  XXIII.,  No.  6.  For  our  own  acquaintance  with  the  other, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Westergaard ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  before  the  visit  of  that  traveller 
to  Persepolis,  a  fac-simile  of  the  tablet  had  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Coste  and  Flandin,  for  I  learn  from  the  letters  of  the  former  gentle- 
man that  the  excavation  by  which  the  staircase  had  been  exposed  to 
view,  appeared  to  be  a  recent  work.     The  contents  of  the  two  inscrip- 

*  1  allnde  particolarly  to  the  edifice  marked  L  in  Niebahr*s  plan  of  the  roiiiB, 
which  b  in  the  best  preaenration  of  any  building  on  the  platform,  bat  in  whiefa 
nevertheless  no  inscription  has  yet  been  discovered. 

f  In  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  rains  are  two  complete  sepulchres;  another 
unfinished  tomb  is  found  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  and  there  are  four  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Cteeias  expressly  mentions  the  interment  at  this  place  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  his  son  Xerxes  the  Second.  It  was  intended  also, 
we  learn  from  ^lian,  (Var.  Hist,  lib.  vL,  c.  8,)  that  the  body  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  should  have  been  deposited  in  the  same  spot,  and  indeed  we  may  infer  firom 
a  passage  in  Arrian,  that  the  /Soo-iXajco)  Briiuu  of  Persepolis  formed  a  general  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  Achsemenian  kings ;  Ka66n€p  Koi  ol  SKkm  ol  wp6  Aaptitm 
fiaaiktU.  (Lib.  iii.,  e.  28.)  It  would  be  haardons,  however,  to  attempt  to  identiiy 
the  respective  monuments. 

X  See  his  notice  of  (his  tablet,  Bab.  and  Persep.,  p.  2ftl. 
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tions,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  letter^  are  absolntelj  identical^ 
although  the  lines  are  differently  divided*,  and  it  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  give  a  single  copy  from  the  mannscript  with  which  Mr. 
Westergaard  has  supplied  me.  Mr.  Rich*s  copy,  I  may  add  also,  is  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  (the  two  first  lines  are  altogether  lost,)  and  is 
disfigured  by  more  errors  of  transcription  than  he  was  usually  in  the 
habit  of  committing;  the  tablet,  on  the  contrary,  which  Westergaard 
copied  was  perfect,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  transcript  is  unimpeach- 
ablet. 


No.  19. — (P,  Lassen,  p.  159.) 

Imcriptian  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  we$tem  staircoHy  conducting  to  the 
dewUed  terrace  which  supports  the  palace  of  Darius,     {Niebuhr's  G.) 

1  (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazd 

2  A,  hya  imdm  bumdm 

3  ad^,  hya  awam  asmdn 

4  dm  add,  hya  martiyam 

5  add,  hya  shdyatdm  a 

6  dd  martihyd,  hya  md 

7  m  Artakhshatrd  khshdyathi 

8  ya  akunaush,  aivam  paruwa 

9  ndm  khshdyathiyam,  aira 

10  m  paruwandm  framatdram. 

11  (2)  Thdtiya  Artakhshatrd,  khsh 

12  dyathiya  wazarka,  khshdya 

13  thiya  khshdyathiyandm, 

14  khshdyathiya  dahyaundm, 

15  khshdyathiya  ahydyd 

16  bumiyd  (?) :  Adam  Artakhshatrd  kh 

17  shdyathiya  putfa,  Artakhshatrd 

18  Ddr(a)yayu6h  khshdyathiya 

*  Rioh*8  copy  nmnben  twenty-five  lines,  while  Westergaard*8  extendi  to 
thirty-five. 

t  A  partial  and  not  very  aocnrate  copy  of  Rich's  Inscription,  PL  XXIIL^ 
No.  6,  was  first  published  by  Orotefend,  in  the  Nene  fieitrige,  Ac,  p.  13. 
Lassen  snbsequently  ondertook  its  fall  examination  in  his  Magazine,  (Zeitschrift 
fttr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,)  vol.  III.,  No.  XVI.,  p. 442,  poblished  in  1840; 
but  the  errors  of  Rich's  copy  were  in  some  instances  insuperable  obstacles  to 
analysis.  Lassen's  improved  reading  after  Westergaard's  duplicate  is  given  in  his 
last  Memoir  in  the  Zeitschrift^  p.  159. 
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]  9  patra,  Ddr(a) javush  Artakhsha 

20  trd  khsMjathija  putra,  Arta 

21  khsbatfd  Khfihaydrsha  khsh^ja 

22  thiya  putf  a,  Khshaydrsh^  D£r(a) 

23  jaynsh  khshdyathija  putf  a, 

24  D4r(a)jayiUBh  Vishtdspahy 

25  d  ndma  putra,  Vlsbtdspahy 

26  &  Arshdma  ndma  putra.  Ha 

27  khdmanishiya.     (3)  Thdtiya  A 

28  rtakhshatrd  kfashdyathiya : 

29  imam  ustashandm  dtha^a 

30  n^  mim  up^  mdm 

31  kartd.     (4)  Thdtiya  Artakshatr 

32  d  khshdyathiya :  mdm  Aura 

33  mazda  utd  Mttbf  a  baga  pd 

34  tuwa,  uUl  imdm  dabyaum 

35  utd  tya  mdm  kartd. 

(1)  ^'Tbe  great  God  Onnazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world^  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  me  Ai-taxerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the 
people  and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  Says  Artaxerxes  Uie  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  nations,  the  King  of  this 
world :  I  am  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  (being)  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  Darius  (being)  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes 
(being)  the  son  of  King  Xerxes,  Xerxes  (being)  the  son  of  King 
Darius,  Darius  (being)  the  son  of  one  named  Hystaspes,  (and)  Hystaspes 
(being)  the  son  of  one  named  Arsames,  an  Achsmenian.  (3)  Says 
King  Artaxerxes :  I  have  made  this  well-sculptured  piece  of  masonry 
for  my  own  convenience  (?).  (4)  Says  King  Artaxeixes:  May  Ormazd 
and  the  God  Mithra  protect  me,  (may  they  protect)  both  this  province 
and  that  which  I  have  done. 

The  grammatical  construction  throughout  this  inscription  is  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  para^praph  ^Y  /?i  >YyY  ^  >YyY 
replaces  the  usual  ^Y  /?y  Y/^  Vi  ►YyY,  the  noun  being  apparently 
changed  from  the  second  to  the  first  declension.  Asmdndm  also,  while 
it  preserves  the  mas.  pronoun,  is  written  with  an  jfi  in  the  last  syl- 
lable, as  if  it  were  a  fern,  accus.;  and  shiydtim  is  transfigured  to 
^K  m  I V  Mm  TTT  ^ItI'  ^y<'^^^f  ft  corruption  which  might 
hare  been  expected  to  indicate  the  modem  correspondent,  but  which 
is  unfortunately  as  obscure  as  the  primitive  form.     In  continuation  we 
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have  martihyd  for  mariiyahyd.  The  nominativee  Ariffhhatra  and 
JduhdycUkiya  are  used  as  the  objects  to  aJcunau9h,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pronoun  of  the  Ist  person^  with  which  they  are  combined^  is 
in  the  accusative;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  succeeding  epithets 
even  are  placed  in  the  same  case.  Paruwandm  also,  according  to  the 
orthography  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  replaces  the  usual  parundm,  and  in 
framatdram,  the   ytY  in  the  second  syllable  is  suppressed. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  we  have  a  similar  suppression  of  the 
jfi  in  the  genitival  inflexion  of  Jchshdyathiyandm ;  a  compound  cha- 
racter, (which  in  Rich's  Inscription  has  the  form  of  ^^T,  and  in 
Westergaard's  that  of  ^^11,)  replaces  the  usual  ^  ^J^  dah  in  the 
word  dahyaundm;  and  we  then  meet  with  the  extraordinary  ortho- 
graphy 77*7  y^>*  YYY  for  the  word,  which  in  the  other  tablets  is 
invariably  written  bumiyd. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  alphabet,  I  have  conjectured  that  the  sin- 
gular letter  *7*7  J  may  be  a  stenographic  contraction  from  ^T    /fy 

T/^  n '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  ^^^  doubtful  explanation, 
for  in  the  first  paragraph  we  have  the  word  bumdm  written  at  length, 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  literal  and  stenographic 
orthography  should  have  been  employed  indifierently.  The  word,  in 
fact,  commencing  with  /  /  /,  is  doubtless  a  synonym  for  "  earth ;" 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  be  really  connected  with 
ufif;,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  a  correspondent  of  (^>oj, 
tamin,  or  ^JuXj  9'^h  ^o^^  of  which  are  found  in  Zend,  and  which 
may  be  referred  to  Sanskrit  roots.  In  continuation  of  this  sentence, 
which  merely  gives  the  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch,  Artaxerxes 
proceeds  to  record  his  genealogy;  and  the  line  of  succession  which  he 
traces  from  Arsames,  in  direct  descent  through  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus),  Darius  (Nothus),  and  Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon),  to  himself,  is  a  valuable  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
Grecian  history.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  royalty  of 
his  immediate  ancestry  which  Darius  asserts  at  Behistuu,  appears  to 
have  found  little  favour  with  his  descendants ;  for  while  the  line  of 
kings  is  distinctly  marked  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  present  inscrip- 
tion aa  high  as  the  fifth  generation,  the  names  of  Hystaspes  and 
Arsames  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dignified  with  the  royal 
title. 
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The  grammatioal  errors  at  the  same  time  with  which  this  sentenoe 
is  encumbered^  are  even  more  glaring  than  those  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. In  defiance  of  all  rule>  the  nom.  is  throughont  employed  for 
the  genitive ;  and  by  the  most  nnacconntable  carelessness  or  ignorance 
the-  name  of  Hystaspes  is  altered  from  its  true  orthography  to  the 
inflected  form  which  it  exhibits  on  the  tablets  of  Darius,  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  genitive  case.  The  omission  of  the  ^  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  name  is  of  no  consequence,  for  as  I  have  observed  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Behistun,  the  vowel  may  be  considered  to  be  inherent 
in  the  letter  it ;  but  that  the  termination  in  /^^  Y^^  ^  is  intended 
to  represent  a  part  of  the  name,  (and  not  the  genitive  inflexion),  and 
that  the  artist  has  been  thus  guilty  of  a  gross  and  most  unpardonable 
error,  is  shown  by  the  structure  of  the  preceding  clauses,  where  the 
nom.  is  put  for  the  genitive,  as  well  as  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
barbarous  orthography  in  the  concluding  phrase,  Vishtdspahyd  Arsh- 
dma  ndma  putra,  where  the  initial  name  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
nominative  case. 

Paragraph  three.  The  phrase  imam  tutashandm  dthagandm  mdm 
upd  mdm  kartd,  is  beset  with  diflSculties.  It  is  doubtful,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  divided  into  two  separate 
clauses,  im^m  ustashandm  dthagandm,  and  m4m  upd  m4m  kartd;  the 
et3rmology  of  several  of  the  words  also  is  obscure,  and  the  gram- 
matical construction  altogether  barbarous. 

Imam  is  the  accus.  masc  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and 
ustashandm  dthagandm,  accordingly,  if  the  sentence  be  connected 
throughout,  should  be  in  the  same  case  and  gender ;  but  the  elongated 
inflexion  would  indicate  the  noun  and  adjective  to  be  feminine. 
Ustashandm  is  evidently  a  compound,  and  in  the  last  element  we  may 

probably  see  an  analogous  formation  to  the  Sans,  nz^v,  Lassen 
supposes  the  initial  tM  to  be  for  ut*,  the  dental,  as  in  Zend,  being 
converted  to  a  sibilant,  to  avoid  the  duplication ;  but  I  doubt  if  this 
orthographical  rule  applied  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  I  find, 
moreover,  that  the  particle  denoting  superiority  is  represented  by  the 
Cuneiform  /yv  VY,  (compB.Te  vdapatatd).  The  signification  of  height 
is  inappropriate  to  a  sculpture  on  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  and  I 
prefer,  therefore,  supposing  tM  to  be  a  particle  of  excellence,  cor- 

*  See  his  Memoir  in  the  Zeitschrifl,  &o.>  p.  166. 
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responding  to  the  Persian  ifiy^,  khush.  I  have  already  conjectured 
in  my  notes  on  dJthagaina^  that  thaga  with  the  prefixed  particle  d 
may  demote  ''  building,*"  dthagaina  being  ''  a  mason,"  and  dthagand, 
"  masonry;"  and  I  am  inclined,  accordingly,  to  render  imam  vstash- 
andm  dthagandm,  by  ''this  well-sculptured  piece  of  masonry."  I 
must  add,  that  dthagandm  cannot  possibly  in  this  inscription  signify 
"  a  building  "  or  "  superstructure,**  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  terrace  H, 
upon  which  is  found  one  copy  of  the  inscription,  was  ever  surmounted 
by  any  permanent  edifice ;  and  the  palace  upon  the  platform  G,  to 
which  the  dthagand  of  the  staircase  legend  would  apply  if  it  were 
translated  as  '' a  building/*  was  unquestionably  a  work  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  The  word,  perhaps,  may  dimply  denote  "  masonry,**  and 
the  epithet  ustashand,  may  apply  in  one  case  to  the  row  of  figures 
sculptured  on  the  terrace  H,  and  in  ihe  other  to  the  mere  fashioning 
of  the  staircase  which  wa9  added  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  palace  of 
Darius,  or  possibly  to  the  engraving  on  the  staircase  of  the  inscription 
which  I  am  now  considering. 

If  dthagandm,  however,  be  the  1st  pers.  sing.  impei£  of  thaga 
conjugated  in  the  ninth  class,  we  must  suppose  tutashandm  to  be  a 
noun,  and  we  must  then  translate,  "  I  have  executed  this  beautiful 
engraving,"  supposing  the  allusion  to  be  in  both  cases  to  the  lettered 
tablet. 

Mdm  upd  mdm  kartd  will  not  admit  of  grammatical  analysts ;  if 
the  phrase  be  isolated  we  must  translate,  "  it  has  been  done  by  me 
(for)  myself,**  supposing  the  participle  to  be  put  in  the  fern,  instead 
of  the  neuter,  and  the  accusative  mdm  to  be  used  for  mand,  I  prefer, 
however,  connecting  the  entire  sentence  together,  and  considering 
hartd  to  be  the  nom.  of  the  verbal  noun,  which  is  here,  as  in  Zend, 
used  for  the  verb,  and  which  accordingly  governs  imam  tutashandm 
dthagandm  in  the  accusative  case.  By  an  extraordinary  carelessness 
of  composition,  I  imagine  also,  that  the  accus.  m4m  is  used  for  the 
nominative,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
distinction  between  mdm  and  adam  being  duly  recognised,  the  terms 
were  employed  respectively  as  the  object  and  the  nominative  to  the 
verb. 

The  application  of  the  remaining  terms  upd  mdm  is  of  equal 
obscurity.  Professor  Lassen  translates,  "  in  meum  tuum,*^  and  if  we 
suppose  the  staircase  to  have  been  constructed  by  Artaxerxes  as  a 
private  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Darius,  conducting  from  a  pavilion 
which  surmounted  the  terrace  H,  the  sense  will  be  unexceptionable ; 

but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  Sanskrit  7^  will  admit  of  such  an  inter- 
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pretation  *.  Where  the  phrase  upd  mdm  occnrs  at  Behistun,  it  evi- 
dently signifies  '^  near  me,"  or  *'  with  me/'  as  in  Sanskrit,  a  sense 
which  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  passage,  and  I  derive, 
accordingly,  no  assistance  whatever  from  Onn^iform  precedents.  We 
might  translate  upd  mdm,  "  by  my  command,'*  or  "  of  myself,"  («.  «., 
with  my  own  exertions,)  equally  as  well  as  "for  my  own  con- 
venience," but  the  latter  rendering  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  to 
the  locality  of  the  inscriptions. 

Paragraph  four.  The  last  sentence  of  the  inscription  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  only  indication  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  Cuneiform  writing,  that  Mithra  was  worshipped 
by  the  Achsemenian  kings.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Persian  worship  of  Mithra 
and  Anaitis,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  deity  whom 
Artaxerxes  here  addresses  is  "  the  sun,"  the  form  of  expression  being 
nearly  identical  with  the  Ztv  varpik  xcu  'HXic  koL  SXXoi  ^cm,  which 
Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus.  I  shall  examine  this  subject 
in  detail  hereafter,  and  will  here  therefore  merely  observe  in  regard 
to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  that  the  omission  of  the  YY  after  Y/> 
may  either  be  considered  another  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  artist, 
or  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  indifferent  ortho- 
graphy of  Jit  J^  and  Y^  ^  7/  ;  while  the  employment  of  ^^  ^y, 

to  express  the  Grecian  $p,  or  Zend  w(3,  is,  I  think,  fatal  to  the  reading 
of  Professor  Lassen,  which  assigns  that  particular  compound  arti- 
culation to  the  Cuneiform  ^. 

In  line  thirty-four  we  have  again  the  orthography  of  ^  y^> 
Kfr  ^TtT  ^'  ^^TT  T^^  K?T  *^TTT  ^^^  the  word  which  is  usually  written 
^  /f  /  Y/>  (^)  /R  >-yyy ;  and  we  derive  a  ftirther  argument  in 
£i,vour  of  the  identity  of  the  terms  from  observing  that  the  noun  is 
here  used  with  the  feminine  pronoun. 

The  closing  phrase  also,  tUd  tya  mAm  kartd,  again  supplies  us  with 
an  example  of  the  substitution  of  the  accus.  m/im  for  the  nominative 
ctdam,  and  the  employment  of  the  verbal  noun  kartd  with  the  tran- 
sitive power  of  the  verb ;  we  might  of  course  suppose  ti/a  mdm  kartd 

*  Laaeen  Appears  to  have  followed  the  emplojrment  of  the  particles  in  the 
^^'^^l^^  '9'^nrr^  which  ngnifiee  *'  use,*'  **  advantage,**  as  well  as  "  pioteotioii,** 
or  "  aasUtanee.*' 
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to  be  naed  for  tya  mand  kartam,  but  the  former  explanation,  perhaps, 
presents  leas  of  grammatical  inconsistency. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we  are  without  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  copies  of  this  inscription,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  afford 
us  valuable  aid,  both  in  fixing  the  phonetic  powers  of  those  alphabets, 
and  in  determining  the  doubtful  phrases  of  the  Persian  original. 
Mr.  Rich  appears  to  hare  thought  that  such  tablets  had  formerly 
existed  upon  the  terrace  from  which  he  copied  his  inscription,  No.  6*; 
but  as  Westergaard's  duplicate  is  equally  deficient,  we  may  fairly 
question  if  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  AchsBmenian  line  as  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  artists  of  Persia  Proper  were  com- 
petent to  furnish  transcripts. 


I  shall  close  the  present  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  legend  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  which  is  found  upon  an  Egyptian  vase  of  grey 
porphyry,  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark  s,  at  Venice,  and  for  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Cb^rdner  Wilkinson.  The 
legend  is  engraved  in  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  three  species  of  Cunei- 
form writing;   and  the  Persian  text  may  be  read  as  follows : — 

No.  20. 

Ardakhchashcha  naqa  wazarka. 

^Artaxerxes,  the  great  King." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  of  this  inscription,  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  regardless  altogether  of  etymo- 
logical precision,  and  following  to  a  certain  extent  the  corrupted 
pronunciation  by  which  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  sought  to  adopt 
the  compound  Persian  articulations  to  their  peculiar  organs  of  speech, 
is  decisive,  I  think,  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  legend ;  and  I 
would  infer  also,  from  the  same  circuipstance,  that  the  relic  must  be 
assigned  even  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  latest  AchsNneaiaa 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis. 

•  Rich  obaefveB,  p.  261,  (Bab.  and  Pereepol.)  that  "the  platfonn  (H) 
ftwmg  the  north,  apptrently  also  had  three  imeriptionB,  but  only  the  centre  one  is 
Ml;**  and  again  in  his  heading  to  PI.  XXIII.,  No.  6,  where  he  gives  the  Persian 
text,  "the  coneqKmding  tablets  of  this  inscription  (C  and  E)  have  entirely" 
disappeared.** 
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We  caBDoc  of  cocne  pontiTelT  afira,  tkat  tbe  ArtexcrxeB  wko  if 
here  mentioned  mxj  not  be  chWr  LoiigiMinii  or  MBemoa,  but  u  Urn 
Ta«e  most  be  nppoced  to  hare  been  prepared  for  tbe  nse  oC  the 
■lonarcb,  or  at  aoj  rate  under  kk  in^eetkti,  it  eeens  reij  inpio- 
bable  that  either  of  these  kings  voidd  have  eonnteiiaiieed  aa  ortho- 
graphical eormpiion  of  the  name,  vhich  was  not  admitted  in  Persia 
Proper,  eren  under  the  reign  of  Ochns.  It  vould  be  inconTenieat 
at  present  to  examine  in  anj  detail  the  degradation  from  Artaik' 
tJuitrd  to  Ardakhduukdia.  The  change  will  admit  of  eopiou 
iilostration  from  a  comparison  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  oor- 
respondents  with  the  equiralents  of  KJukatkrita^  UmtikikatarOy  Cki- 
irataJchma,  and  other  names  in  vhich  we  hare  the  Persian  grrHupe 
^^T  /A  or  the  oomponnd  letter  ^  and  in  whidi  we  diall  osnallj 
find  the  guttural  to  be  disfigured,  and  the  dental  to  gire  way  to  a 
sibilant ;  but  the  subject  will  be  more  af^ropriatelj  discussed  when  I 
nndertake  ao  analysis  of  the  other  qiecies  of  Cuneiform  writing ;  and  f 
will  only  add  therefore  to  the  abo^e  remarks,  that  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson without  any  aid  frtmi  the  Cuneiform  translation,  had  no  diffi- 
culty whateror  in  reading  the  hieroglyphic  name,  as  ArtoMkaruka*, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  HIWlDnpnHf  affords  another  link  in 

identifying  the  rariant  orthographies  t. 


The 


is  thus  figured  in  Hierogl jphici : — 


t  See  Ezra, 


e.  It.,  t.*7;  in  Nehemiab,  e.  ii ,  t.  1,  the  orthogimphT  is 


t  I  do  not  at  present  undertake  the  examination  of  the  inocHignioui  inieriptioB 
of  Tarkou,  as  I  hare  unfottonmtely  mislaid  the  plate  attached  to  H.  BonMaTs 
Memoir,  in  which  the  copy  of  Witsen  is  reproduced,  and  as  some  doubt  attaeboi 
to  the  aothentidty  of  that  trareller's  text ;  I  shall  recur  however  to  this  singahtf 
legend  on  a  foture  oecasion. 
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I  have  now  exhausted  the  Persian  Coneifonn  records.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  excayations  on  the  site  of  Pasargad®,  or 
aroond  and  within  the  terraced  buildings  of  Persepolis,  may  some  day 
supply  us  with  fresh  tablets^  extending  our  acquaintance  both  wiUi 
the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  and  with  the  history  of  the  house  of 
AchsBmenes.  With  regard  to  the  general  interpretation  that  I  have 
adopted  in  these  two  chapters,  I  shall  not  fear  the  test  of  any  such 
augmentation  of  materials;  but  there  are  many  particular  parts  of  the 
translation  of  which  I  should  see  the  verification  with  pleasure,  and 
the  refutation  without  surprise.  Remembering  that  St.  Martin,  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  declared  his  readings  to  be  "  4  Fabri  de  la 
critique*;**  and  that  Grotefend  is  still  inclined  to  champion  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  the  last  century,  I  am  provided  with  a  useful 
lesson  against  0TerHM)nfidence.  When  Professor  Lassen  shall  have 
perused  my  translations  and  the  vocabulary  which  I  shall  give  with 
full  etymological  explanations  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  I  shall  be 
quite  prepared  to  bow  to  his  superior  Oriental  knowledge  in  all  oases 
of  disagreement  between  our  respective  readings. 

Baghdad, 
AprU  20,  1846. 

*  See  Banumfs  MAn.  sur  deux  Inac.  Cim.,  p.  2. 
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NOTE 

ON 

THE  PERSIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  BEHISTUN. 
By  major  RAWLINSON. 


NOTICE. 

The  Note  on  the  Persian  Inscriptions  at  Behistun, 
referring  to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
is  furnished  with  a  separate  paging,  in  order  that  it  may, 
if  desired,  be  boimd  up  with  that  volume. 


UOLUMN  1. 

Line  15.— It  is  very  probable  that  ^lyf  ffT  TT>  Mddu,  Media, 
may  intervene  between  YunavoiAArmina.  There  is  room  for  the  word 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  Median  copy  has  also  a  name  between  Ionia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  the  initial  character  appears  to  be  an  M.  In 
the  Babylonian,  the  name  would  occur  at  the  conunencement  of  the 
line,  and  is  entirely  lost. 

Line  16. — Sogdiana  seems  to  be  written  |»^  \yf  \^I  aTT  m' 
Suguda^  as  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam ;  the  two  last  letters  are  certain,  and 

"the  three  former  may  be  faintly  traced  in  the  deft.  The  W  \{\j 
which  I  formerly  supposed  to  terminate  the  name  of  Sugdd^  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  distinct  name  Oaddra,  which  follows  that  of  Sog- 
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NOTE 

ON 

THE  PERSIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  BEHISTUN. 
By  major  RAWLINSON. 


When  I  last  yisited  Behistnn  for  the  purpose  of  taking  casts  and 
copies  of  all  such  portions  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations 
of  the  record  of  Darius  as  are  in  any  degree  legible,  I  also  carefully 
collated  with  the  writing  on  the  rock  the  whole  of  the  Persian  text,  as 
it  is  lithographed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  examining  the  doubtful 
passages  under  every  possible  rariety  of  light,  and  testing  generally 
the  accuracy  of  the  explanatory  notes,  which  accompanied  the  original 
publication.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a  tolerably  extensive  list 
of  Errata,  according  to  which,  parties  in  possession  of  Part  I.,  Vol.  X., 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  would  do  well  to  correct  the  Transcript  in 
Roman  characters  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  immediately 
follows  the  Cuneiform  text 

Fd/mary  I,  1850. 


Column  I. 

Line  15. — It  is  very  probable  that  *\\\  fff  H,  Mdda,  Media, 
may  intervene  between  Yuna  and  Armincu  There  is  room  for  the  word 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  Median  copy  has  also  a  name  between  Ionia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  the  initial  character  appears  to  be  an  M.  In 
the  Babylonian,  the  name  would  occur  at  the  conunencement  of  the 
line,  and  is  entirely  lost. 

Line  16. — Sogdiana  seems  to  be  written  |^  Xlf  \^  \^  ff^ 
Suguda,  as  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam ;  the  two  last  letters  are  certain,  and 

'  the  three  former  may  be  faintly  traced  in  the  cleft.  The  ^  \{{^ 
which  I  formerly  supposed  to  terminate  the  name  of  Sugdd,  belongs 
in   reality  to  a  distinct  name  Odddra,  which  follows  that  of  Sog* 

B 
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diana.     The  latter  part  of  the  line  therefore  should  be  eorrected  to 

guda  Gaddra  Scl  In  the  Median,  the  name  of  Gaddra  is  entirely 
lost,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  Babylonian  employs  the  synonym 
of  Paruparissanna,  apparently  for  Uaponcafiaos.  These  restorations 
are  valuable  in  showing  that  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
considered  to  form  a  distinct  Satrapy,  the  tyiya  darayahyd,  in 
addition  to  Media  and  Gandaritis,  making  up  the  exact  number  of 
twenty-three,  which  is  given  as  the  total  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire. 

Line  27.— For  3^  ^  f^  '^f^  panwa,  read  ^  fS  ^  ^f^ 
pasdtca.  The  phrase,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  apply  gene- 
rally to  the  record  that  follows,  rather  than  to  that  particular  portion 
of  it  which  describes  the  actions  of  Darius  prior  to  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Line  32.— The  word  jff  ]»\  Jf  ^  azdd  can  be  made  out 
with  tolerable  certainty.     I  believe  it  to  signify  "  unknown." 

Line  37.— The  name  of  the  month  Viyakhana  is  correctly  given. 

Line  ^^.^Niy air  dray  am  is  correct,  but  the  last  letter  of  the  line  is 
yyy ,  rather  than  jf ,  and  the  word,  therefore,  which  1  suppose  to 
to  signify  "  religious  rites,"  must  be  read  as  Abdcharish. 

Line  82. — The  concluding  words  of  the  line,  bcuta  dnayatd  abiya 
mdm,  regarding  which  I  was  formerly  in  doubt,  are  found  to  be 
correct. 

Line  86. — There  is  only  one  character  wanting  in  the  word  ma- 
kd^uwa;  and  the  following  verb  is  atodkanam,  signifying  probably, 
*'  I  brought  near,'*  from  ^g^  "  to  approach,"  preceded  by  the  particle 


Line  88.-^The  word  following  Tigrdm,  and  signifying  **  I  crossed 

over,"  can  be  made  out  as  ff  ff  y^^  i]f\  ^  y{^>  Jff  ^]^] 
Viyataraydm:  and  the  next  word  is  awadd,  ''there,"  instead  of 
€wam^  "that." 
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Column  II. 

Neitber  in  line  26  nor  in  line  36  can  the  numeral  representing  the 
monthly  date  be  depended  on.  The  Median  copy  gives  in  the  former 
pejssage  28,  and  in  the  latter  8. 

Line  44.— I  trace  the  following  letters  ^ff  II  II  ^  ^^TtT 
m  the  name  of  the  Armenian  fort  near  which  Dadarses  fought  his 
third  battle.  And  I  infer  from  the  Median  and  Babylonian  ortho- 
graphies of  the  title,  that  the  two  characters  obliterated  in  the  Persian 

text  must  be  \i\   y v  the  entire  name  reading  Uhydma* 

Line  65. — Correct  \^I  to  \|  for  the  initial  character  of  the 

Dame  of  the  Median  city,  which  should  be  thus  read  as  Kudrush, 

instead  of  Chidrush. 

Line  69. — The  second  word  can  be  made  out  sufficiently  clearly 

to  be  y«  ^y  ^^  jEf  i]]]  ff  <<,  which  should  be  read  pro- 
bably  aa  FrauHirtaisk,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative  FrawaHish. 
The  name  of  the  month  also  that  follows  is  jf^  \JB]  ^ft  ]^  ^^  ^  ^> 
Adukanaish,  the  genitive  case  of  a  theme  in  t. 

Line  73. — The  letters  f  J  f  J  yV  IT  *^  tyipatiyOy  which  I  have 
given  as  a  restoration,  are  certain,  and  the  line  continues  Frawartuh 
agarhata  anayatd,  the  only  doubtful  point  being  whether  agarbaia 

may  end  in  1 1||  or  f  l||  fff  .  Whichever  at  the  same  time  be  the 
true  termination,  the  two  verbs  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same  tense, 
the  passive  imperfect,  and  if  the  final  fff  be  suppressed,  agarhcUa  may 
be  compared  with  auHijata.  (Col.  I.,  1.  82.) 

Line  74.— The  imperfect  word  which  I  have  conjectured  to  sig- 
nify '*  lips,"  but  which,  as  a  singular  noun,  I  now  prefer  translating 
"tongue,"  terminates  in  iff  lEj  ]]],  and  there  appear  to  be  two 
characters  wanting  at  the  commencement. 

Line  75. — The  true  orthography  of  the  third  word  is  Iff    ^ j^ 

Line  76. — The  restoration  of  yfl  ^| ^  f|  ^\  awainc^  for  the 
second  word,  is  certain.     The  name  of  Ecbatana  is  put  in  the  locative 

case,  and  reads  <K   iW  ^TtT  ^TtT   ^  ^   ?f  yK*^  ffoffamatd^ 

B  2 
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naiya :  atoaddshim,  conjectnrallj  iDserted  in  ray  former  text,  must  be 
expunged,  and  the  following  word  must  be  read  uzamaydpaHya^  the 
third  character  being  verified  as  an  m  ^iTT,  bj  a  comparison  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  term  occurs.  The  translation  which  I  have 
given  of  crucijixum  is  undoubted ;  for  the  Babylonian  text  employs 
the  usual  Semitic  term  for ''  a  cross  ;**  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace 
the  Persian  etymology. 

Line  78.  —  The    final   word    of   the    thirteenth    paragraph    is 

y^^  ^T  ^  KK  *"T^  ''TtT  frdhm'^^  which  must  certainly 
refer  to  some  ignoble  form  of  capital  punishment,  and  which  I  would 
propose  therefore  to  translate,  "  I  hanged,"  or  "  I  caused  to  be  hung," 

comparing  the  Cuneiform  root  haja  with  the  Sans.  17^>  which  with 
the  particle  awa  prefixed,  instead  of  pra  or  fra,  gives  the  sense  of 
"hanging  down  from"  or  "suspending."  A  contrast  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  execution  of  the  royal  rebel 
Phraortes  upon  a  cross,  and  the  less  honourable  fieite  reserved  for 
his  followers.  The  Median  copy  translates  the  term  frdhqjam  by  a 
periphrasis  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain. 

Line  88. — Omit  utdy  restored  conjecturally  between  agarbdya  and 
dnaya:  the  two  verbs  are  placed  in  apposition. 

Line  89. — The  mutilated  word  between  utdshaiya  and  cuvajam 

consists  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  two  laat  are  ^^     \u' 

Line  91. — For  uzataydpatiya  read  ttaamaydpatiya,  as  in  line  76. 

The  entire  word  can  be  traced  upon  the  rock,  though  indistinctly. 
Line  92  — The  following  fragments  have  been  recovered  of  the 

sixteenth  paragraph,  and  they  entirely  confirm  the  translation  given 

from  the  Median  text,  in  the  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  X.,  p.  228. 

Line  92. — Thdtiya  Ddrayatmuh  khshdycUhiya :  Parthwa  tUd  War- 
Dicit  Darius  rex  Parthia    et  Hjrr- 

Line  93. — kdna  -----wa-----  Frawartaish  -  - 
cania  rebelles  fiebant;  h»  provincisB  Phraortis 

-    -    aguhatd:   VHihtdspa    mand  pUd     h 
appellabantur :  Hystaspes,   mens    pater  - 

Line  94. —  -----    Mra    awahar dtara : 

adversus    eum    res----------?: 

pasdtoa  Vishtdspa  ab 
postea    Hystaspes  cum 
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LiQo95. -     -     -  anuahiyd  -    -    -      dya:    Vispauz  -     - 

copiis,  qa»  ei  eub  jugo  erant  exivitl:   Hispoastes 

tiih  ndma      warda 
nomine  oppi* 

Line  96. — nam  -    -    -    -    -  dd  hamaranam  akunawa  •    -    - 
dnm  Paxthicnm,  eo  looo    prslinm      oommiBere. 

Lines  97  and  98  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
cluding phrase,  awathdskdm  hamaranam  kartam 

y\k  illis    prffilium        commissum. 

Column  ITL 

Line  4. — The  name  of  the  Parthian  city  where  Hystaspes  fought 
his  second  battle  is  ^  tfyf  \\  {^X  ^  ^I  ^K  ^»  Fatigra- 
band;  the  Patigran,  probably,  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Lines  14  and  18.— On  a  careful  examination  of  the  rock  it  proves 
that  pridiya  and  AtriyadiyasJtehoiAk  written  with  the  character  ^|  () 
as  in  all  other  passages,  and  the  grounds  therefore  on  which  I  was 
formerly  led  to  confound  that  character  with  >|||  no  longer  exist. 

Line  52. — The  final  letter  of  auHzdashish  is  correctly  given  as  ^^^ 
but  in  the  following  word,  the  third  character  must  be  altered  from 
►jy I    to  ^ I y I,  as  already  explained. 

Line  72. — The  line  appears  to  end  thus : — 

nipadiya  tyiya  cuhiya,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  suggest  an  amended 
translation. 

Line  78.-^For  Nandiiahya  read  Handitahya,  the  initial  letter 
being  yi\  and  the  following  character  '>.|,  which  also  occurs  in 
Dubdria, 

I  found  it  impossible  to  recover  any  more  than  is  already  published 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  this  column. 

Column  IV. 

Line  5. — The  fourth  clause  is  to  be  read  pasdtoa  ycUhd  khshd- 
ycUhiyd  hamitriyd  abawa,  dsc.y  'Uhen  as  the  kings  rose  in  revolt 
against  me  I  fought  nineteen  battles." 
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Line  12. — The  word  mand,  which  I  before  considered  to  be  doubt- 
ful^ is  certainly  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  clause. 

Line  34. — The  second  clause  requires  a  slight  emendation,  which, 

however,  is  of  consequence,  ff  JH|  {jf  \\\  ^\\  ^  II  is  a  single 
word,  and  should  probabljbe  completed  to danigadiwa,  anda  word  of  five 

letters,  of  which  the  two  last  are  y^^  itf  ^'  TT  TTT  *^®^  intervenes 
before  akunatt^y  so  that  I  think  the  meaning  must  be,  "  The  god  of 
lies  created  (evil  spirits)  in  order  that  these  evil  spirits  should  deceive 
the  nation."  In  the  third  clause,  also,  although  the  only  correction 
required  in  the  text  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  ending  in  y^*"  iTT 
^r  TT  m  >  ^  i°  *^®  preceding  line,  for  the  term  darugOj  whidi  in 
my  former  copy  was  conjecturally  inserted,  I  should  suppose  the  noun 
commencing  with  ^|  |  \\  to  refer  to  the  god  of  truth,  and  should 
wish  therefore  to  translate,  ^'  afterwards  the  god  of  truth  brought  these 
evil  spirits  in  subjection  to  me."  In  the  last  clause,  too,  the  word 
commencing  with  ^  J  J  yy  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  diwoy  "  a  god," 
again  occurs,  but  there  certainly  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  verb 
akunaush. 

Line  38. — For  arika,  conjecturally  given  in  the  old  text,  read 

If  jEf  ^ff  >^y^  ^^  daraufjana,  "a  liar."  The  word  can  be 
indictinctly  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  the  Median  and  Babylouian 
equivalents,  from  their  near  relation  to  the  words  used  in  other 
passages  for  the  Persian  darauga,  adurujiyay  kc^  confirm  the 
identity. 

Line  43. — The  last  word  of  the  sixth  paragraph  may,  I  think,  be 
restored  as  durujiydhya  with  some  confidence.  At  any  rate  the  cha- 
racters \|f  ^a^  can  be  distinguished  before  iydhya. 

Line  44.— The  word  between  Auramazdd  and  ycUhd  is  certainly 
either  maiyiya  or  taiyiya,  the  initial  character  being  the  only  one 
subject  to  doubt,  but  I  can  suggest  no  other  rendering  than  that 
already  given. 

Line  46.-— The  word  which  follows  Auramazddha  cannot  be  tya- 
maiya,  for  the  four  last  characters  are  certainly  \ff  ^]l\  Jj  |\*5 
but  I  have  no  better  reading  to  propose. 
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Line  iB.^^yishida  is  a  doabtful  orthography;  the  last  letter  is 

more  like  \]\,  bat  nisham  or  nishma  will  hardly  give  any  suitable 
meaning. 

Line  51. — The  concluding  words  of  the  line  are  niya  asHya  hartam, 
"  non  est  factum  ;'*  so  that  I  cannot  have  caught  the  true  sense  of  the 
paragraph.  The  f&ultiness  of  the  text,  however,  renders  it  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  recover  the  meaning. 

Line  52. — The  word  thrada  which  I  have  proposed  to  insert 
between  hamahydyd  and  duwartam  must  be  expunged;  and  this  alter- 
ation, together  with  the  correction  noticed  in  the  last  line,  will  neces- 
sitate the  recasting  of  the  entire  paragraph. 

Line  53. — \\^  \|f  S|  ^\\\  nuram,  may  be  read  with  cer- 
tainty as  the  termination  of  the  word  which  follows  khshdycUhiya:  the 
commencement  of  the  word  is  altogether  lost,  but  it  must  necessarily 
signify,  "  descendants "  or  "posterity." 

Line  55.— This  line  was  omitted  in  my  former  copy;  it  runs 
thus: — 

<fT  "tt  T<>  W  <K  T<^M«=  W  ^r  <K  T<>  ^A 
KT  m  <K  T<>  \  m  <fT  ^r  ^TtT  H  W  ^  \ 

and  the  third  clause,  therefore  of  the  paragraph  will  read: 
yadiya    imdm    hadugdm    niya    apagaudiydhya    hdrahyd    thdkya; 
si         hoc      edictum      non  celes,  regno        dices; 

Auramaadd  ihuwdm  daushta  hiyd,  d:c, 
Oromasdes       tibi      amicus     sit. 

The  word  apagaudiydhya  can  only  be  traced  with  difficulty;  but  the 
other  portions  of  the  writing  are  undoubted:  hadugdm  I  have  rendered 
"edict,'^but  it  perhaps  properly  signifies  "a  connected  narrative,** 
being  an  analogous  form  to  the  Sanskrit  ^OnCtOfc  compounded  of 

in[,  "  with,-  and  ^flfc,  "saying.**  Kdrahyd  thdhya  also,  I  think  is 
evidently  a  continuation  rather  than  the  complement  of  the  condition 
and  the  sentence  therefore  will  signify,  "  If  thou  shalt  not  conceal  this 
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record,  but  sbalt  publish  it  to  the  State,  then  may  Ormuzd  be  a  friend 
to  thee/'  &c.,  &o. 

Lines  57  and  58.-— The  imperfect  word  after  imdm  most  be  com- 
pleted to  hadugdm,  and  the  next  line  must  be  read  niya  thahya 
hdrahyd;  the  entire  sentence  signifying,  '^  If  thou  shalt  conceal  this 
record  and  shalt  not  publish  it  to  the  nation,  then  shall  Ormazd  be  thy 
enemy,"  Ac. 

Line  64,  sqq. — ^After  the  phrase  niya  zurakara  dham,  the  Cunei- 
form text  runs  as  follows; — 

(5  lost  letters)  ^  >|tT  ^  T<^  \   tM  <??  ^TtT  W    \   <tt   ^ 

ibT  ?t  t<>  \  m  >=!  ^  ^TtT  W  ^M  \  <fT  g  ^T 

65  A  >TtI  W  'M  a  ^<^i<>\r<  T«=  <TT  ^1  i^ 
^M  \ m <K  <fT  ^TJ^  ^TtT  ^TtT  \ 

T<>  0)  >TtT  n  T<>  \  <K  T<>  \  <K  ^TtT  ^TtT 

A  W  ^T^  ^M  A  <fT  «=!  ^T  ^TtI  ^TtI  A  "m  «=T 
W  >]^  ^TtT  a  <tT  K<  3T  T^  fM 

o7   ^'ly I     \     Tfl    ^   >^  I     1 1£  nT I >  *^*ya  taumd  upariya  abashtdm 

upariya  mdm  niya  shakurim huv>atam  zura  akunavam  tyamiya 

hya  hamcUakshatd  mand  vithiyd  atoam  vhartam  abaram  hya  •  iyani  .  . 
awam  vfrwiam  aparsam. 

The  last  two  clauses  can  be  read  with  certainty  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  expression,  and  may  be  thus  rendered :  "  He  who  has 
laboured  for  my  fsunily,  him  I  have  cherished  and  protected,  (lit.  well- 
cherished  I  hare  cherished);  he  who  has  been  hostile  to  me(?)  him 
I  have  rooted  out  entirely,  (lit.  well  destroyed  I  have  destroyed)." 
I  cannot,  however,  venture  either  to  restore  or  to  give  the  probable 
sense  of  the  preceding  clauses ;  abiisktdm,  shakurim  and  huwaiam,  are 
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terms  of  which  the  etymology  is  most  obscure,  and  the  lacunsd,  more- 
over, which  still  exist,  render  it  impossible  to  derive  assistance  from 
the  context. 

Line  69. — The  word  which  I  have  translated  "  protege,"  appears 

to  read  ^  ^ff  «  t]]]  ^,  daushtd,  which  most  be  the  2d  pers. 
sing,  of  the  imper.  of  a  verb  of  the  1st  conj.  signifying  "  to  befriend." 
A  verbal  uonn  daushtd,  from  the  same  root,  occurs  in  several  other 
passages;  and  the  Cu«»^J  dost,  "a  friend,"  of  modem  Persian,  confirms 
the  explanation*  See  also  the  Vocabulary  under  the  head  Jaivd,  for 
the  application  of  the  guna  to  the  radical  vowel  in  all  the  special  tenses 
of  roots  of  the  1st  conj.     The  third  clause  of  this  paragraph  reads, 

Iff  1^  ff  T<>  \  Iff  <K  ff  T«  ^T  r<  m  TfT  BIT 

M  yV"  \  ^  >^I  |S  nf ,  avaiya  ahifrashiddiya  parasd,  which 
I  translate  ''  destroy  them  with  the  destruction  of  the  sword,"  com- 
paring ahi,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  ahifrasfUddiya,  with 
the  Sans.  '^^f^I.  The  grammatical  condition  of  the  compound,  as 
explained  in  the  Vocabulary,  p.  6,  is  not  affected  by  this  substitution 
of  ahi,  "  a  sword,"  for  the  particle  ati. 

Line  71. — The  true  orthography  of  the  word  signifying  "  I  have 
written,"  is  niyapisham.  The  last  letter  of  the  line  also,  which  I 
have  given  as  ][y ,  is  very  doubtful. 

Line  72. — I  cannot  complete  with  any  certainty  the  word  which 
commences  the  line,  but  if  its  initial  character,  occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  line,  be  ^\^i  it  may  very  well  represent 

*\^  n  *'T^  \^\  Y^^  *°*^  ^^^  whole  clause  will  then  read, 
ydwd  jivdhya,  dwd  avaiya  parikard,  "  as  long  as  thou  livest,  so  long 
preserve  them,**  {i,  e,,  the  sculptured  figures).  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph,  parikard,  and  I  think  that  the 

preceding  term  is  yyf    *'\^   ff  yV* 

Line  73. — This  line  commences  with  ^|  |  ff  Y\^  ^  *^**  yadiya, 
"  if,"  must  be  substituted  for  ydwd,  "  as  long  as." 

Line  74  also  requires  much  alteration.     It  reads— 

►TtT  ff  T<>  A  T<^  m  -T^  "m  A  ^TtT  <ff  ItT  ^  \ 
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^  ^^ ;  and  the  entire  olaose  therefore  will  be  as  follows : 
yadiya   imdm    dipim       waindhya    imiwd    patikard     niyadish 
si        hanc     tabnlam      spectes      hasque     effigies       non  illis 

vUandhya  utdmaiya    ydwd    taumd      ahatiya   parikardhadM, 

injuriam  fiftcias    et  mihi        quamdin  proles       sit        eonserves  illas, 

A'uramaedd  thuwdm  dausfUd  biyd,  ^c, 
Oromasdes      tibi        amicus      sit. 

This  correction  is  chiefly  yalnable  in    showing  that  wherever 

^11  n  KK  ocG^u»>  1^  ^^y  ^  treated  as  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the 
dd  pers.  plur.y  an  explanation  which  under  the  construction  formerly 
given  was  impossible. 

Line  76.— This  line  reads    \      "fff     >]^    i]]]    ^    y<>    ^ 

'?tT  <fT  ^)  ItT  H  '^  W  a  ^TtT ItT  a 

•"TK  1?  ^K   KTT  TTT*^   KTT  ^]^f  awatiya  A'uramazdd  m m 

jadanaviuwa  The  imperative  form  Jadanaututoa  would  seem  to 
come  from  the  same  root  as  jadiydmiya,  the  verb  however  being  con- 
jugated according  to  the  fifth  instead  of  the  fourth  class,  and  the 
signification  being  modified  from  "praying"  to  "blessing."  The 
impossibility,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring  the  preceding  word  renders 
this  explanation  subject  to  much  doubt. 

Line  77.-For  ']^   ff   &<    f?  T<'    ^^   ^T^    f?    K  "fff 
\f\   Y^*"  and  in  line  78  from  the  commencement,  read  ^ff     \u    n 

T<-  \  T<^  m  ^T^  Itt  \  ^TtT  <fT  ^TtT  m  a  w  <k 
>TtT  ^  r<>  \  «=<  ft  T<>  Eir  tf  ^  A  S  :sT  tT  T«=  ^1 

nf  \K  Y\''»  ^^'f  80  tt*t  tto  entire  sentence  will  run  thus:— 
yadiya  imdm  dipim     imiwd  patikard  waindhya  visandhadish  utdmaiya 
si      hanc  tabulam  basque  effigies    spectes,    et  hedas  eas,  et  mihi 
ydwd  taumA      ahatiya  niyadish  parikardhya,  A*uramazddtaiya  jatd 
quaudiu  proles     sit,     non  eas        conserves,      Oromasdes   tibi   hoetia 
hxydy  Ac, 
sit,  &c. 
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Line  80. — The  last  word  of  the  sixteenth  paragraph  appears  to 
read  ^\  jf  |^  [  1 1  \f(  n^>  nikatuwa,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
etymology  that  will  snit  the  context. 

Line  81.— -The  words  adakiya  and  ahatd^  restored  almost  conjee- 
tnrally,  I  find  to  be  qnite  correct  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph,  however,  so  much  remains  to  be  altered  and  restored,  that 
I  think  it  advisable  to  give  an  entirely  new  text,  commencing  at  the 
third  clause. 

82  fTT  fr  T«=  ^  T<>  \  ^  >TtT  ^^>  \  -TtT  ^T  m 
^  t<>  W  A  <K  ^TyT  ^M  «rT  X<  A^^  In  \ 
m  «f  <fT  ^  i^  T<^  "^n  \  >TtT  «=< 

83  %  \  ?t  ^  "W  K<  ^T  «=<  W  \  «=<  Iff  ^TtT  a 
>]^{X)  T<>  T^  ^  W  ^T(?)  <K  T<>  Iff  A  ^  <ff 

^  \  g  %  :Hr  r^  \  <ff  ^ttt  ^  «=<  a  k  "Tff 
^ttt  \  T<T  <ff  «n  ^^  <K  T<^  Iff 

84  A  g  <ff  ^  \  g  w  ^T  T^  A  <rr  <ff  ^i  -« 
<ff  >^^  A  «=<  w  'III  \  ^tyt  ^^  <t^  <ff  ^<  yf 
Y<^  <K  T<^  w  \  s  <ff  ^  \  ^  m  ^n^  \ 

T^  i^  ff  ^T  «=<  \  «=<  Iff  ^TtT  \  «=T 

86  <ir  fff  «=T  ff  <rr  «=<  <k  t<>  "^  a  ^  <ff  ^  \ 
g  ^  ^n^  \  ^T  <Tr  «=T  <!f  «rT  <<  \  »=<  fff 

^TtT    \    ff  fff  <El  <ff  <K  (?)  Y<^  <K  r<^  Iff  \ 

^  <ff  ^  \  S  fff  ^T  T3  \ 

86  m  i^T  <ET  <ff  ^TyT  «=<  ff  ^  \  «-<  W  ^TtT  \ 
>y^  <K  <fy  yt  <K  T<^  fff  \  ?l<ff  ^  \  ^  m 
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^  adakiya  imiya  martiyd  hamatitkhsIuUd  anushiyd 

soli        hi        lumines      moliti  sunt      in  ministerio    meo; 

Vidafrand       7idma  Vayaspdrahyd   putra     Fdrsa;     ^Utdna 

Intaphemes  nominatus  Veisparis        filius      Persicus    Otanes 

ndvia         Tkukhrahyd      ^  jnUra  Pdrsa:    Oavbarmoa    noma 
nominatus      Socris  filius    Persicus     Gobryas       nominatus 

Marduniyahyd  ptUra  Pdrsa;      Vidama      ndma         Ba  "•  gdhig- 
Mardonio      filius  Persicus.     Hydames  nominatus     Mega- 

Tiahyd  ptUra  Pdrsa;     Bagabukhsha  ndma         Ddduhyahyd  putra 
bignis  filius      Persius;    Megabyzus  nominatus       Dadois       filius 

Pdrsa :      "  Ardumanish  ndma  Vahvkahyd  putra  Pdrsa, 

Persicus:        Ardomanes    nominatur     Vaccis       filius  Persicus. 

In  tbe  third  clause  which  commences  this  restored  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  paragraph,  hamatakkshatd  is  a  valuable  correction,  for  it 
shows  that  the  following  word  anushiyd  must  be  a  noun  in  the  abla- 
tive case,  signifying  "  in  the  service,"  rather  than  the  nom.  plur.  of  an 
adjective,  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed.  The  names  of  the  conspirators 
are  also  especially  valuable,  not  merely  for  their  own  historical  in- 
terest, but  for  the  aid  which  they  orthographically  afford,  through 
a  comparison  with  their  Median  and  Babylonian  correspondents, 
in  determining  the  power  of  many  characters  of  those  alphabets. 

As  we  have  now  a  genuine  and  complete  list  of  the  Chiefs  who 
confederated  with  Darius  against  the  Magian,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
append  to  the  difierent  names,  such  notices  as  the  Greeks  have  left  us, 
both  of  the  individuals  and  of  their  families. 

I.  Vidafrand,  or,  as  he  is  named  in  the  Median  copy,  Vinda- 
pama,  is  called  by  Herodotus,  ^lvTaxf>€pvrii  or  'Ivra^pci^ff'.  As  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cuneiform  list,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  if  we  compare  this  indication  with  the 
story  told  of  Intaphemes  by  Herodotus,  it  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  his  recognized  superiority  of  rank,  that  he 
was  pushed  forward  by  his  colleagues,  after  the  accession  of  Darius,  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  that  he  thus  fell  a  victim 
to  his  temerity*.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  catastrophe 
could  have  happened  as  early  in  the  reign  of  Darius  as  it  is  placed  by 

>  Herod,  lib.  iii.  o.  70.  «  Lib.  ul  c  118,  119. 
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Herodotus;  for  if  Intaphemes  had  already  suffered  an  ignominious 
death  when  the  Behistun  Sculptures  were  engraved,  his  name  would 
hardly  have  been  admitted  into  the  honorary  tablet.  It  may  be 
remembered,  also,  that  Intaphemes  and  Otanes  are  especially  asso- 
ciated by  Herodotus  in  the  organization  and  execution  of  the  plot 
against  the  Magian;  and  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
two  names  follow  each  other  in  the  present  list.  Neither  is  the  father 
of  Intaphemes,  I  believe,  nor  his  son,  who  would  probably  have  borne 
the  same  name,  mentioned  in  history,  and  we  are  thus  without  any 
clue  to  the  Greek  orthography  of  Vayatpdra,  In  Median,  however, 
the  name  is  written  Vispara,  and  in  Babylonian  fftuhara.  Ctesias, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  names  Intaphemes,  *ATai(f>€pinit.  I  shall 
explain  in  the  Vocabulary  the  word  frand  or  ^pvi;^,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  so  many  Persian  names  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Greeks. 

II.  Otanes,  This  chief  would  appear  from  Herodotus  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  imposture,  through 
the  instramentality  of  his  daughter,  Phsedyma,  and  the  first  who 
counselled  opposition^.  He  was  also  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobles  of  Persia,  being  allied  with  the  line  of  Cyrus,  and 
with  the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia.  The  Greeks  have  confounded 
in  a  most  singular  manner  between  Otanes  the  father,  and  Onophas 
or  Anaphes  the  son.  Herodotus  is  so  far  correct,  that  he  has  named 
the  arch-conspirator  Otanes,  and  that  he  has  also  preserved  a  notice  of 
the  son  Anaphes,  in  designating  the  leader  of  the  Cissian  contingent 
under  Xerxes^;  yet,  he  has  certainly  in  several  instances  misapplied 
the  names.  Otanes,  for  instance,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  married 
his  daughter  Ph9ed3rma  to  Cambyses',  about  b  c.  520,  and  who  com- 
manded in  the  Samian  war^  about  B.C.  518,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  led  the  Persians,  the  flower  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  the  Grecian 
expedition  of  B.C.  480'.  When  Herodotus,  therefore,  speaks  of  the 
Persian  general,  Otanes,  at  this  period,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
means  the  son  Anaphes;  the  more  so  indeed,  as  he  also  calls  this 
Otanes  the  father  of  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes*,  while  we  know  the 

1  Herod,  lib.  iii.  e.  68  to  70.  *  Lib.  viL  c.  62. 

*  Lib.  iU.  c.  68.  «  Lib.  iii.  c  141 

*  There  is  also  an  Otanes,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  commanded 
in  the  war  against  Ionia  and  JSoUa,  in  B.a  497,  And  took  Clazomenae  and  Cyme ; 
but  this  is  neither  the  con^irator,  nor  the  lender  of  the  Persian  contingent. 

*  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c  61. 
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tine  father  of  that  lady  to  have  been  Otanes's  son  Anaphee.  If, 
however,  Herodotus  made  one  error  in  designating  the  Persian  com- 
mander as  Otanes,  he  mnst  have  fallen  into  another  in  naming  the 
the  Cissian  general  Anaphes.  My  own  idea  is,  that  there  were: 
firstly,  the  fellow  conspirator  of  Darius,  Otanes,  son  of  Socres  (and 
not  of  Phamaspes  as  Herodotus  tells  us),  who  gave  his  daughter  Ph»- 
dyma  successively  to  Gambysee,  to  the  Magian,  and  to  Darius; 
secondly,  the  son,  Onophas  or  Auaphes,  in  great  f&vour  with  Xerxes, 
who  married  his  daughter  Amestris,  and  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  Persians  in  the  Greek  war;  and  thirdly,  a  son  of  Anaphes, 
named  Otanes  like  his  grandfftther,  who  also  served  in  the  Greek  war, 
in  command  of  the  Cissian  Contingent.  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fiEunily,  and  thus 
Ctesias,  who  correctly  describes  this  chief  as  the  father  of  the  £unoi» 
Amestris,  and  who  also  mentions  him  in  the  Greek  war,  (giving  him 
however  a  naval  instead  of  a  military  command,)  has  been  led  into 
the  error  of  oonfounding  him  with  his  father  Otanes,  Ov^^as  being 
placed  by  the  Greek  phjsician  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  oonspirators. 
Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  detailing 
the  genealogy  of  the  Cappadocian  kings,  brings  down  the  line  of 
descent  from  Pharnaoes,  who  married  Atoesa^  sister  of  Cunbyses,  the 
great  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great^  through  four  generations  to 
Anaphas,  whom  he  specially  designates  as  one  of  the  seven,  evi- 
dently meaning  Otanes'.  We  have  fortunately  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  forms  both  of  Otanes  and  Socres.  The  Median  ortho- 
graphies are  HuUdna  and  Dvkkaray  the  Babylonian  HvaUafCa  and 
Svkr^a, 

III.  Qobryas,  named  by  Herodotus  Vappinis^  and  by  him  asso- 
ciated with  Megabyzos  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  The 
line  of  Gobryas  furnishes  another  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  old 
Persians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  to  perpetuate  their  &mily 
names  in  an  alternate  series.  The  Mardonius  of  the  inscriptions  is  the 
father  of  Oobryas :  the  Mardonius  of  history  is  his  son^  Of  the 
former,  Herodotus  has  preserved  no  notice;  but  the  latter,  the  well- 
known  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  fell  gallantly 
fighting  at  Platoea,  has  ever  been  admired  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens  of  the  true  Persian  chivalry'.  The  family  of  Gobryas  was  very 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Darius.  While  Darius  was  yet  a  noble  in 
the  Court  of  Cambyses  he  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  ^  and 

'  Phot.  Bib.  p.  1168.  «  Herod.  Ub.  vu.  c  82. 

•  Herod,  lib.  ix.  c.  62,  83.  ♦  Lib.  vii.  e.  8. 
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gave  to  that  chief  his  own  sister ^  The  children  of  the  former  mar- 
riage, owing  to  the  hostility  of  their  half-brother,  Xerxes,  were  never 
permitted  to  rise  to  eminence;  bat  the  issue  of  the  other  marriage  wu 
the  fiunons  Mardonius,  who  further  strengthened  the  family  interests 
by  wedding  Artazostra,  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Darius*.  Gobryas  is 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  to  have  been  employed  by  Darius  in 
qneUing  an  insurrection  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
noble  of  the  name  of  GvharuwOy  and  of  the  Patischonian  tribe,  who 
officiated  as  bow-bearer  to  Darius,  and  whose  effigy  is  figured  on  the 
rock  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  may  be  the  same  individual.  In  Greek 
history  we  hear  nothing  of  Oobryas  after  the  expedition  into  Scythia, 
the  abandonment  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  his  judicious 
counsel*.  We  have  the  Median  forms  at  Behistun  of  Gubarwa  and 
Marduniya;  but  the  Babylonian  correspondents  of  both  the  names  are 
unfortunately  lost\ 

IV.  The  Vidama  of  the  Inscriptions  is  of  course  the  '^hipvris  of 
Herodotus,  and  'Idcpn^r  of  Ctesias.  In  Median,  the  orthography 
would  be  Vindama  or  Vintama,  which  explains  the  ^iMpwrit  of  Plu- 
tarch. Hydames  is  hardly  known,  I  think,  in  history  during  the 
reign  of  Darius,  except  as  having  participated  in  the  plots  against  the 
Magian;  but  under  that  of  Xerxes,  he  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  as 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  entire  Asiatic  coast*;  and  he 
would  seem  in  this  position  to  have  enjoyed  great  influence;  for  of  his 
two  sous,  the  elder,  Hydames,  was  selected  for  the  conmiand  of  the 
Immortals,  the  most  honourable  post  probably  in  the  Persian  army*, 
and  the  younger,  Sisamnes,  led  the  Arians  in  the  Greek  campaign '. 
From  the  same  Hydames  also,  according  to  Strabo,  were  descended 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  who  reigned  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of 
Antiochus  the  Great*.  There  is  no  mention  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
fiEkther  of  Hydames,  but  the  name  (which  is  written  in  Persian  Bagd- 
higna,  and  in  Median  BaJrabikna,)  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  trans- 
formed by  them  into  Mtyapiymjgy  as  BctgabtJchsha  became  1d€y&fiv(ot. 

»  Heiod.  lib.  tiL  e.  6.  ■  Lib.  Ti.  c.  43.  »  Lib.  ir.  c  132,  134. 

^  CteoM,  whose  great  object  it  was  to  differ  with  Herodotus,  named  the 
fellow  ooDspirator  oi  Darius,  Map^<$yco^  instead  of  Viapptttjc,  oonfSotmdiiig  the  fiUher 
and  000,  as  in  the  case  of  Otanes  and  Anaphes.  In  speaking  also  of  the  faroar 
which  Mardonins  enjoyed  at  the  Ckmrt  of  Xerxes  before  the  Grecian  expedition 
was  set  on  foot,  he  calls  him  MapSSvtoQ  6  iraXai<Sc,  as  if  he  really  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  noble  who  helped  to  slay  the  Magian  thirty-six  years  previously. 

*  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  35,  •  lb.  c.  83.  7  lb.  c.  66. 

*  Strabo,  Oxf.  Edit.  p.  771*  The  last  king  of  the  line  was  Orontes,  who  was 
dispossessed  by  Artaxius  and  Zadriadris. 
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The  termination  is  the  same  as  occurs  in  the  name  of  *Apiafiiyinjgf  bat  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  etymology.  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  a 
trace  of  the  Babylonian  forms,  either  of  Hydames  or  Megabignes,  and 
of  the  Median  rendering  of  the  former  name,  I  have  only  the  ending 
in  tama  or  dama. 

V.  Afegahyzus,  There  has  been  fully  as  much  confusion  among 
the  Greeks  between  Megabyzus  and  Zopyrus,  as  I  have  already 
noticed  between  Otanes  and  Onophas.  Herodotus  is  the  only  author 
who  has  preserved  the  name  of  Megabyzus  among  the  seven  conspi- 
rators. Justin  in  the  place  of  Megabyzus  names  Zopyrus,  the  hero 
of  the  Babylonian  stratagem,  whom  Herodotus  states  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Megabyzus ;  while  Ctesias  admits  neither  one  nor  the  other 
among  the  illustrious  seven;  but  for  Megabyzus  and  his  colleague 
Ardomanes,  substitutes  the  obscure  names  of  Nopodo/San/r  and  Bopun^r. 
Herodotus  again,  we  may,  I  think,  on  the  authority  of  the  Inscriptions, 
convict  of  error,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  his  de- 
scription of  its  capture  through  the  self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus'. 
Babylon  revolted  twice  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  twice  sur- 
rendered without  risking  a  siege.  There  seems,  it  is  true,  to  have 
been  a  third  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  in  which  Zopyrus,  son  of 
Megabyzus  the  conspirator,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  city, 
was  slain,  and  which  led  to  the  place  being  attacked  and  taken  by  a 
second  Megabyzus,  son  of  the  murdered  governor;  and  it  is  possible 
the  account  of  Ctesias  may  be  true,  that  it  was  during  this  third  siege 
that  a  successful  stratagem  was  practised  against  the  place.  I  am,  I 
confess,  however,  very  sceptical  as  to  the  story  of  the  self-mutilation 
of  the  Persian  general.  The  narrative  bears,  I  think,  the  impress  of 
hkhle,  and  is  moreover  placed  completely  within  the  pale  of  romance 
by  the  statement  of  Polyssnus,  that  it  was  copied  from  a  stratagem 
practised  by  a  certain  Sacan,  beyond  the  Oxus,  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroying the  army  of  Darius;  the  said  stratagem,  in  all  the  minutest 
features,  horn  the  opening  self-devotion  of  the  patriot  chief  to  the 
ultimate  miraculous  salvation  of  a  remnant  of  the  doomed  army,  being 
a  standard  Oriental  story,  applied  in  different  ages  by  the  Persian 
bards  and  traditionists  to  Firuz  and  the  Hiydthelah,  by  Abu  Rih^n 
to  Kanishka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the  historians  of  Cashmeer  to 
their  finmous  king,  Lalitdditya.  Megabyzus,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
have  undergone  the  terrible  mutilation  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
Zopyrus,  for  he  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  Xerxes,  and 

'  Heiod.  lib.  iii.  e.  164  to  160. 
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became  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom.  This  Megabjzas  had 
also  a  son  named  Zopyrus,  who  revolted  against  the  Persians^  and  took 
service  with  the  Athenians. 

Although  there  is  thus  evidence  that  for  four  generations  the  line 
of  Megabjzus  followed  the  usage  of  alternating  the  fiftmilj  names,  I 
cannot  venture  to  identify  with  Zqpyrus  the  title  of  the  conspirator's 
father,  which  is  Ddduhya  in  Persian;  Ddtduviya  in  Median;  and, 
Z^atuUa  in  Babylonian.     I  would  give  the  genealogy  as  follows :— - 

1.  Ddduhya,  the  same  name  ajs  ^^^f^,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 

old  Persian. 

2.  Megabyzns;  the  conspirator,  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  Zopyrus,  Governor  of  Babylon,  slain  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  revolt. 

4.  Megabyzus  avenged    his    fiftthers    death    on    Babylon;    married 

Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  supe- 
rior generals  of  the  Persian  army  in  the  Greek  campaign,  con- 
tinned  in  fiftvour  under  Artaxerxes ;  drove  Inarus  and  the  Greeks 
out  of  Egypt;  revolted  against  Artaxerxes;  was  reconciled  with 
the  king,  and  died  in  an  honourable  old  age  in  Persia. 

5.  Zopyrus  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  fled  to  Athens, 

and  lost  his  life  at  Caunus '. 

VI.  Ardomanes.  Greek  authors  mention  neither  this  chief,  whose 
name  is  written  in  Persian  Ardumanisk,  and  in  Babylonian  Har- 
dumanis;  nor  his  fether,  whose  name  is  Vahitka  in  Persian;  Vaukka 
in  Median;  and  Huvdkkaiy)  in  Babylonian.  Herodotus  has  Aspa- 
thincs  for  the  sixth  conspirator,  having  been  led  into  error  apparently 
by  the  confidential  position  which  Aspachana  enjoyed  as  quiver-bearer 
to  the  king,  according  to  the  brief  legend  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which 
records  his  name  and  office :  but  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
name  Barises,  which  Ctesias  has  substituted  for  Ardomanes.  The 
efy^mology  of  all  these  names  will  be  examined  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Line  86. — The  nineteenth  paragraph  thus  commences : — 

«n  ^  w  T<^  K^ 

*  For  notices  of  Megabyms  and  Zopyms,  see  Herod,  lib.  Tti.  e  82,  and 
lib.  iii.  c  160,  and  Ctesias,  pasHm,  The  M«y<i/3w^oc  or  MiydfiaZoc  left  in  com- 
mand in  Europe  after  Dariai  bad  returned  from  Scythia,  was  a  different  person 
altogether. 
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^  T<^  Kt  tf  T<^  \  <K  T<>  \  ^  S  ^T  'TtT  ^ 
In  <K  Y<^\  'TtT  t<>  ^  ^M  W  \  ?^  WW  ^M 
\  m  ^T  fM  n  Y<>  In  «=<  W- 

Thdtiya  Ddrayawush  hhshdyath  ^  iya  tuwam  kd  hhihdyaikiya 

Dicit        Darius  rex  in      qubqais  rex 

hya  aparam  ahya  tydmd  viddm  tartly dnd, 
qui  posthao    sis, 

It  is  Kardly  worth  while  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  tydmd  viddm  tartiydnd,  for  the  orthography  is  throughout 
douhtful,  and  the  sentence  cannot  he  completed.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  words  tya  Ddrayavnjuik  in  line  88,  and  the  single  term 
aJcunaioam  in  line  89, 1  failed  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  remaining 
lines  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  as  in  all 
prohahility  the  writing  referred  to  the  hereditary  privileges  conferred 
on  the  conspirators,  and  enjoined  the  royal  descendants  of  .Darius  to 
respect  those  privileges  in  after  ages. 

The  Fourth  like  the  proceeding  Column  extends  to  ninety-two  lines. 

The  Fifth  Column  I  was  unable  to  correct.  I  remarked  a  number 
of  passages  which  varied  slightly  from  the  published  text,  and  I  wished 
to  have  made  an  entirely  new  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion, but  the  ledge  of  rock  had  been  so  much  broken  away  since  my 
previous  visit,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Tablet,  that  I  found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  adjust  the  ladders ;  and  I  was  obliged  therefore 
to  leave  the  task  to  some  future  traveller  who  might  visit  Behistun 
provided  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  scaffold,  and  might 
thus  examine  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  his  leisure. 

In  the  detached  Inscriptions  I  have  only  to  note,  that  Hystasp^ 

is  everywhere  written  ^  ^^  i\\\  Iff  |>^  ^,  that  the  genitive 
case  of  Teispes,  in  Inscription  A,  line  8,  is  neither  Chishpdith  nor 

Chishpishahya,  but  J^  n  ^^  ^  nf  ^K>  ^^ich  must,  I  suppose,  be 
pronounced  Chithpaish,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative 
Chishpish;  that  the  name  of  the  Susian  rebel  in  Inscription  £  is  not 
Crfnanis^but/mani«A,the  initial  letter  being  undoubtedly  Jr;  and  that 

the  true  orthography  of  the  title  of  the  Sacan  is  |^  \]  \|f  |^ 
Sakuka, 
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Before  closing  this  note,  I  yenture  to  give  some  short  inscriptions 
from  the  tomb  of  Darius^  at  Nakhsh-i-Rostam,  which  have  never 
before  been  published.  They  were  supplied  to  me^  together  with  an 
almost  complete  copy  of  the  Babylonian  translation  of  the  famous 
Upper  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  by  Mr.  Tasker,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  who  visited  Persepolis  in  the  year  1848,  and  who 
literally  died  a  martyr  to  science,  having  sunk  under  a  fever  brought 
on  by  the  toil  and  exposure  which  he  encountered  in  obtaining  copies 
of  these  legends.  In  my  Babylonian  Paper,  now  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, I  shall  give  Mr.  Tasker*s  detailed  account  of  the  Inscriptions 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  explain  how,  in  hanging  by  a  rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  he  chanced  to  discover  these  trilingual  legends 
attached  to  the  principal  figures  of  the  Tablet,  which,  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  character  employed,  were  totally  invisible  from 
below. 


Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  over  the  highest  figure  to  the  left 
of  the  king,  (on  a  level  with,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Upper  Median  transcript.) 

2  T<^  ►T^  <K  <ft  <<  ^  «TT  <<  "M  T<^  KT  f?  Y<> 
<K  ,<>1fi  \r<  JHf  T^  m  ^  «=T  ^T 

1.  Gubamwa   PdtisJiuwarish   Ddrayawahush   hhshdyaihiyahyd  shara- 
Gobryas      Patischoi-ensis  Darii  regis  ar- 

stibara 
cifer. 

"Gobryas  the  Patischorian,  bow-bearer  of  King  Darius."  lean 
hardly  believe  this  Gobryas  to  be  Darius's  fellow  con^irator  against 
the  Magian;  he  rather  seems  to  have  been  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
monarch,  although  his  Persian  nationality  {Patish'uwarish  evidently 
representing  the  Uarturxop^'is,  who  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  among  the 
tribes  of  Persis*,)  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  other  identification.  That 
8karastihara  must  signify  "a  bow-bearer,"  is  rendered  almost  certain 

*  Oxford  Edit.  p.  1031. 
c  2 
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by  our  finding  the  king's  other  attendant  named  his  "  quiver-bearer;" 
iind  we  have  a  suitable  etymology  for  sharasti, '' s,  bow,"  in  If^I 

"an  arrow,"  and  asti,  "throwing,"  from  "^J^  "  to  throw." 


Inscription  above  the  head  of  a  figure   immediately  below   the 
preceding. 

1  "fTT  r^  ^  ff  K  "tw  \  "Tf  "TtT  ^r  T<-  >^^  <K 

¥  ^M  \  "tt  "M  TJH  T<^  ^TtT  ^ 

Aspachand  Ddrayawahuah  khthdyaihiyahyd  uuwdm        ddsya- 
Aspathines  Darii  regis  sagittarum   custos 

md 

(aut  minister.) 

Aspachana  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  the  Aspathines  of 
Herodotus,  and  it  was  very  possibly  owing  to  the  confidential  situation 
of  this  officer,  that  the  Greek  historian  was  led  to  confound  him  with 
the  conspirator  Ardomanes.  There  cannot  of  course,  be  any  question 
about  the  meaning  of  isuwdm  ddsyamd;  isfiwdm  as  the  gen.  plur.  of 

the  fem.  noun  ^^t  is  pure  Sanscrit,  aud  ddsyamd  is  an  analogous 
term  to  2'T9t  *'a  servant ;"  being  formed  with  a  suffix  of  attribution 
from  the  root  '^m  or  ^HI  "  to  give." 


Over  a  Figure  supporting  the  platform  or  throne. 

n  T<>  ^TTT    \  ^iTl   tf  f?  T<-   Iff 
I     ya      m  Ma    ch    i      y      d 

Hie  (quasi  hi)  Masii. 

The  ethnic  title  Machiyd  being  in  the  plural  number,  I  suppose 
the  legend  to  refer  to   the   line  of  fifteen  captive  figures  who  support 
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the  platform^  thoagh  as  the  writing  is  particularly  attached  to  the 
leader  of  the  groupe,  the  demonstrative  iyam  is  nsed  in  the  singular 
number.  Who  the  Machiyd  may  haye  been  I  cannot  positiyelj  say. 
They  were  evidently,  I  think,  a  tribe  residing  ndur  Persepolis,  and 
as  they  are  exhibited  as  captives  upon  the  monarch's  tomb,  their  sub- 
jugation would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  his  latest  exploits.  The 
name  would,  moreover,  suggest  the  Ichthyophagi,  being  allied  to 
i|ll^«    '^  a  fish,"  which  was  actually  used  as  a  geographical  title  in  the 

Puranas;  and  as  the  Babylonian  translates  the  name  instead  of  repro* 
ducing  it,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  it  must  be  a  significant 
epithet.  I  have  further  to  state,  that  this  is  the  same  name  which 
appears  in  the  detailed  list  of  tributary  nations  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
between  the  Kushiyd  and  the  Karkd,     Westergaard  has  written  the 

name  in  that  passage  ^^lyi     yff     TT    ^  Y^**    yfy,  but  Dittel  omits  the 

first  a,  no  doubt  correctly,  and  they  have  both  mistaken  n  ^^^  TT* 
The  identity,  I  may  add,  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  terms  employed  to  represent  the  Machiyd  of  Tasker,  being 
absolutely  the  same  as  the  correspondent  for  Westergaard's  Mddiyd, 
in  the  large  Tablet. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  thk  8th  of  Mat,  18479 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.B., 

PRESIDENT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Honobabt  Seceetabt  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Ck)uncil:~ 

In  submitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  during  the  past  year,  it  is  the  gratifying  duty  of  the 
Council  to  remark  that  while  their  operations  have  been  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  importance,  the  increased  number  of  elections,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  total  of  losses  by  retirement  and  death,  stand  in 
favorable  contrast  with  parallel  fluctuations  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Fourteen  Contributing  Members,  and  seven  Corresponding 
Members,  have  been  added  to  our  strength.  Only  one  Contributing 
Member  has  retired.  One  Honorary  and  two  Corresponding  Members 
have  died.  Among  our  resident  and  non-resident  Members  the  number 
of  deaths  has  been  nine,  including  several  distinguished  inilividuals^ 
whose  loss  the  Society  has  reason  to  deplore*. 

*  EkctUms,  ReiuUnt  and  Non-Retidtnt: — Jtmes  Alexander,  Esq.  B.C.S.;  James 
R  Barney  Esq.;  Migor  Gen.  De  la  Motte.C.B.;  W.  W.  Hull,  Esq.;  John  Lawford, 
Esq;  Lieut.  Col.  G.  P.  Le  Mesurier;  Col.  John  Low,  C.B.;  W.  H.  Morlej,  Esq.;  Dr. 
F.  6.  Mouatt,  M.D.;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  M^'or  H.  C.  Rawlinson;  W.  A. 
Shaw,  Esq.;  Sir  Claude  M.  Wade,  C.B.;  J.  Warden,  Esq. 

Corrtiponding  Mtmhtrt: — Dr.  E.  Cannoly;  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Caasel;  James  Finn,  Esq. ; 
Professor  A.  D.  Mordtmann;  Monsieur  C.  M.  Noj;  the  Rer.  Mr.  Thomson;  W.  H. 
Medhurat,  Esq. 

Retirement :^Th»  Rer.  Dr.  Pearson. 

Deaths;  Resident  and  Non-Resident :—W .  Bridgeroan,  Esq.;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  B. 
H.  East,  Bart.;  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.;  General  Vans  Kennedy;  A.  Macklew,  Esq.;  the 
Ri^t  Hon.  Lord  Metcalfe;  W.  Olirer,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  Postans;  Migor  J.  Smith; 
Honorary; — The  Riga  of  Trarancore.  Foreign: — The  Cheralier  A.  Jaubert.  Corres- 
ponding ;  Robert  Tbom,  Esq. 

1847.1  b 
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His  Highness  the  Raja  op  T&AVANCORBy  who  died  at  his  pahuse  of 
Trivandram  od  the  27th  of  December  List,  an  Honoraty  Member  of  this 
Society,  was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  princes  of  India  as  an 
enlightened  patron  of  learning  and  science.  To  an  extennve  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages  and  literature  of  Southern  India,  he  added  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  English.  His  early  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  literary  pursuits,  and  his  freedom  from  the  prejudices  which 
« might  have  operated  unfovourably  to  the  extension  of  researches  in 
science  conducted  on  European  principles,  may  probably  be  traced  to  his 
early  education  under  an  enlightened  Brahman,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Schwartz.  Hb  Highness  ascended  the  musnud  on 
attaining  the  age  of  16,  the  period  of  majority  according  to  the  Hindu 
law,  in  1829.  A  hospital,  schools,  and  a  printing  establishment  were 
among  the  early  evidences  of  the  liberal  principles  of  his  rule;  but  the 
most  noble  proof  of  his  desii-e  to  extend  the  practical  benefits  of  true 
science  was  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  at  his  capital,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  able  English  Astronomer  to  the  superintendence  of 
this  fine  institution.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  complete  collection  of 
excellent  instruments,  provided  by  the  Raja's  liberality,  Mr.  Caldecott 
has  conducted  a  regular  series  of  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations,  has  annually  published  an  Astronomical  Ephemeris^  and 
given  instruction  in  the  Mathematical  School.  Of  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  Sir  David  Brewster  made  honorable 
mention  in  a  letter  to  our  distinguished  Vice-President,  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  adding,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  results  of  a  fine  series 
of  hourly  meteorological  observations  made  by  that  gentleman  for 
1839-40,  which  he  had  found  to  possess  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
Mr.  Caldecott  himself  informed  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  in  1843,  that 
his  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  were  conducted  on  the  plan 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  made  regularly  every  fifteen  minutes, 
that  in  the  course  of  two  months  after  the  transit  instruments  had  been 
brought  into  use  upwards  of  9000  transits  had  been  taken,  and  the 
observations  reduced  exactly  as  at  Greenwich. 

From  such  active  use  of  the  means  of  discovery  furnished  at  so  great  a 
cost  by  the  liberality  of  a  Hindu  Prince,  the  most  important  benefits, 
not  only  scientific,  but  moral,  might  be  expected  to  result  to  the  country 
over  which  the  Raja  presided.  The  early  death  of  tliis  enlightened 
and  princely  patron  of  true  science  is  a  subject  of  just  regret ;  and  much 
anxiety  will  be  felt  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  Observatory 
and  the  other  institutions  which  he  so  munificently  established,  will  not 
be  suffered  to  fiiU  into  decay. 

Major  General  Vans  Kbnkedy,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  has  been 
long  known  to  the  public  as  a  profound  Oriental  scholar,  and  an 
Antiquary  and  Philologbt  of  the  highest  order.  From  the  time  that  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Company  in  1800,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  languages  and  literatui'e  of  that  portion  of  India  which 
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was  the  scene  of  his  official  occupation;  and  soon  became  conversant 
with  the  Gnzeratiy  Mahratta,  and  Persian  languages.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  in  1804,  he  became  one  of  its 
most  active  Members;  and  contributed  several  Memoirs  of  great 
interest  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Of  these  may  be  particu- 
larized two  papers  on  the  Ancient  Chronology  and  History  of  Persia, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
derived  from  original  authorities,  especially  the  work  of  Tabari,  and  the 
Shah  Nama;  the  first  part  of  these  was  published  in  the  second,  the 
latter  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions.  The  second  volume 
also  contiuns  a  Memoir  on  Persian  Literature;  and  a  notice  of  the 
religious  innovations  of  the  Emperor  Akber;  and  the  third,  Remarks  on 
the  Character  of  Mohammed.  The  same  volume  presents  also  a 
remarkable  paper  by  Major  Vans  Kennedy,  entitled  ^<  Remarks  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Mill's  History  of  British  India,"  in  which 
he  has  zealously  vindicated  the  Hindus  from  the  severe  condemnations 
passed  upon  them  by  the  historian.  Concurrently  with  these  investiga^ 
tions,  Major  Vans  Kennedy  prosecuted  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
dialects ;  and  in  1824,  published  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mahratta  Language, 
in  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  Maliratta  and  Englisli,  and  the  second 
English  and  Mahratta.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  short  Dictionary, 
by  Dr.  Carey,  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  provide  the  study  of 
the  Mahratta  language  with  so  indispensable  a  requisite. 

From  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans,  Major  Vans  Kennedy 
transferred  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit;  and  devoted  hit 
principal  labours  thenceforward  to  the  sacred  language  and  literature  of 
the  Hindus.  Besides  various  communications  of  minor  importance,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Oriental  Review  and  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  in  this  country.  General  Vans  Kennedy  published  two  works  of 
great  interest  and  importance  upon  the  subjects  of  Ancient  Language  and 
Mythology.  The  first  is  entitled  '^ Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,"  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  chief  branches  of  both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Teutonic 
families  of  language  is  investigated ;  and  the  relations  of  Sanskrit  with 
the  classical  and  Teutonic  tongues  established  by  a  convincing  series  of 
indisputable  affinities.  The  learning  and  research  exhibited  in  this 
work  are  very  remai'kable ;  and  extensive  familiarity  is  exhibited,  not 
only  with  Oriental  writers,  but  with  classical  and  German  authorities, — 
a  £uniliarity  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  assiduous  and  unasdsted  study  in  Lidia,  since  at  the  early  age  at 
which  Mr.  Vans  Kennedy  must  have  joined  "the  army  as  a  Cadet,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  brought  with  him  moi'e  than  the  merest 
rudiments  at  least  of  such  proficiency. 

The  same  amount  of  learning  and  research  characterizes  the  other 
work  upon  which  also  the  reputation  of  General  Vans  Kennedy  mainly 
depends;  it  is  entitled  ^'Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of 
Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology:"  it  was  published  in  1831,  and  is  the 
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only  work  extant  in  the  English  language,  in  which  the  agreements  and 
differences  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  ancient  world  are  fully  and 
distinctly  pointed  out.  In  this,  and  in  his  preceding  work  upon  the 
affinities  of  language,  the  author  has  intimated  an  opinion  that  we  must 
look  to  Babylon  for  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  speech  and  of  the  Hindu 
Mythology. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  last  named  work.  General 
Vans  Kennedy  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Aaatic 
Society  a  paper  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  system  from  the  charge  of  materialism  which 
some  of  the  expressions  current  among  its  cultivators  would  seem  to 
attach  to  it.  This  paper,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  gave  rise  to  a 
rather  lively  controversy  between  Sir  Graves  Haughton  and  (reneial 
Vans  Kennedy,  in  which  the  former  justified  the  views  taken  by  Mr. 
Ck)lebrooke  of  the  Vedanta  doctrines.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
several  communications  in  the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal.  He  subse- 
quently communicated  to  the  Society  a  paper  on  Mohammedan  Law, 
which  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal. 

Besides  the  literary  labours  of  Greneral  Vans  Kennedy,  he  was  for 
some  years  Oriental  translator  to  the  Crovemment  of  Bombay ;  and  for  a 
still  longer  period  held  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  General.  He  was 
latterly  President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Junior  Members  of 
the  Civil  Service ;  and  for  some  time  held  the  post  of  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  Bart,  had  lol:^^ 
been  known  to  the  profession,  of  which  he  was  a  distingubhed  member, 
by  his  valuable  Reports;  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  and  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  after  an  able  service  of  many  years.  Some  years  after  his 
return  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Indian  Judges,  to  sit  on  the  Judicial 
Conmiittee  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the 
Courts  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  the  Indian  Presidencies.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  tliis  Society;  and  for  several  yean 
rendered  valuable  assistance  as  a  Member  of  Uie  Council. 

Mr.  William  Ouvbr  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  writer,  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  in  1801,  at  a  time  when  the 
Junior  Civil  Servants  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  prepared  for  their 
future  duties  by  instruction  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  could 
iit  them  for  the  most  efficient  dbchatge  of  their  public  functions  in  the 
College  established  at  Calcutta  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  among  the  most  distingubhed  scholars  of  liis  time  at  that  noble 
seminary,  having  obtained  the  highest  rewards  for  hb  attainments  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  prizes  for  classical  knowledge.  Hb  career  in 
the  service  was  highly  honourable,  having  risen  through  successive 
gradations  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility  on  the  Bench 
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of  the  Sndder  Court  of  Judicature,  and  eventually  in  the  Counell  Board 
of  the  Madras  Government.  While  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of 
his  judicial  office  and  of  Persian  translator  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
Mr.  Oliver  never  ceased  to  indulge  his  elegant  taste  hy  cultivating  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  French  and  Italian  literature,  with 
which  he  was  extensively  acquainted,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  an 
fiuniliar  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  his  own  country,  hoth  of  the  ho- 
noured dead,  and  the  distiDguished  living  authors.  Mr.  Oliver  retire 
from  the  service  in  1836  • 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Thom,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Ningpo,  has  deprived  the  State  of  the  services  of  a  very  distinguished 
puhlic  servant ;  and  has  disappointed  the  reasonahle  hopes  of  the  Society 
that  much  valuable  information  would  have  been  derived  to  the  world 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  zeal  for 
acquiring  and  communicating  information,  which  that  gentleman  was 
known  to  possess  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  but  active  life,  Mr.  Thom  had  resided  some 
years  in  Caracas  and  in  Mexico ;  and  had  passed  a  year  in  France  before 
he  proceeded  to  China.  He  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal  to 
the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  China,  devoting  to  that 
object,  not  only  the  hours  which  could  fairly  be  spared  from  the  duties 
of  a  mercantile  life,  but  many  which  prudent  attention  to  health,  and  a 
less  earnest  zeal,  would  have  yielded  to  recreation  and  rest.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  residence,  **  he  was  able,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Mr.  GutzlaiF,  to  plead  a  cause  in  the  Mandarin,  or  Court  dialect."  In 
1888  he  published  a  translation  into  English  of  a  Chinese  tale,  entitled 
"The  Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaou  Lwan  Wang;"  which  he 
enriched  with  copious  notes.  This  work  has  since  been  translated  into 
German  by  Professor  Bottger.  In  1840,  he  put  forth  into  Chinese  a 
version  of  -/Esop's  Fables;  and  in  1843,  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
liberally  presented  to  many  public  bodies  and  to  individuals,  at  the  five 
Consular  Ports,  his  "Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary." 

These  works  have  received  high  commendation  from  Professor 
Stanislas  Julien,  and  other  competent  judges  of  their  merit. 

But  Mr.  Thorn's  was  not  mere  scholar's  knowledge :  the  powers  of 
usefulness  which  his  acquirements  had  given  were  actively  employed  for 
the  public  good  during  the  late  stirring  events  in  China.  His  gallantry 
in  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  to  Amoy,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
entitled  him  to  the  honorable  commendations  of  our  military  and  naval 
commanders.  In  the  Canton  river  his  conduct  was  noticed  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Chinhai  his  benevolent  heart  reaped  the 
conscious  reward  which  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  500  Chinese  imparted. 
For  half  a  year  he  was  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  city 
and  district  of  Chinhai,  where  his  conduct  met  the  approbation  of  his 
Government,  and  drew  from  the  Chinese  functionary,  Elepoo,  the 
.  remarkable  words,  "I  thank  you  for  your  civil  Mandarinship  at  Chinhai, 
it  has  gained  for  you  a,  great  name  in  China." 
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A  saooession  of  feverish  attacks,  commencing  in  1841,  after  exposure 
at  the  siege  of  Canton,  and  returning  after  repeated  exhausting  fatigues 
while  serving  his  country  regardless  of  his  own  health,  so  affected  his 
constitution,  that  he  was  at  length  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  seek 
relief  by  a  temporary  intermission  of  his  puhlic  duties.  But  however 
urgent  his  own  need  of  relief,  he  would  not  abandon  his  post  before  the 
arrival  of  his  appointed  successor.  His  honorable  zeal  led  to  a  &tal 
result;  and  he  ended  his  days  on  the  post  of  duty. 

Captain  T.  Postans  was  attached  to  the  Political  Agency  in  Western 
India,  or  Cutch  and  Sindh;  and  soon  exhibited  a  peculiar  talent  for  ex- 
ploring, and  illustrating  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  the  ancient  remains 
found  in  those  countries,  their  past  history  and  their  actual  condition. 
He  was  in  consequence  selected  to  take  off  accurate  copies  of  the  cele- 
brated Gimar  inscription,  and  the  Report  which  he  submitted  on  that 
occasion  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  October  1838.  It  comprises,  not  only  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
the  Hill  of  Girnar,  and  the  vicinity  of  Junagar,  but  of  the  Temple  of 
Somnath,  with  many  interesting  details  regarding  that  structure.  The 
communication  is  entitled  "Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Gimar,  in  the 
Province  of  Kattywar,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  ancient  Inscrip- 
tions upon  the  Rock  near  that  place,  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Bombay  Government."  It  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  author ;  but 
is  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Captain  Postans,  and  is  of  great 
vivacity  and  interest. 

The  Author  had  previously  published  in  the  same  collection  an 
Account  of  the  Ruins  of  Mandavi,  and  of  the  legends  current  in  Gujarat 
respecting  the  coins  known  by  the  name  of  Garddhaba,  or  Gadhiya. 
(Joum.  As.  Beng.  Aug.  1837.) 

Subsequently  to  his  visit  to  Gimar  we  find  several  contributions  to 
the  same  Journal;  as  in  1838,  the  Expedition  of  Chach,  which  was 
followed  by  a  translation  of  the  Chach  Nama ;  the  History  of  the  first 
Invasion  of  Sindh  by  the  Mohammedans,  published  in  March  and  April, 
1841.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  description  of  the  City  of 
Shikarpur.  An  Account  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Bhadrasir  appeared 
in  1838.  In  January,  1843,  an  Official  Report  by  him  on  Upper  Sindh 
and  the  Eastern  part  of  Cutch  was  published  in  the  same  Journal; 
and  in  1845,  he  contributed  to  it  a  translation  of  the  Tohfet  ul  Kinun, 
which  he  considered  as  a  most  authentic,  although  concise,  history  of 
the  early  conquest  of  Sindh. 

In  1842  Lieut.  Postans  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  continued 
his  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  Sindh  accurately  understood  in 
England.  With  this  view,  he  published  a  work,  entitled  '^Personal 
Observations  on  Sindh;  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants; 
and  its  Capabilities ;"  and  another  denominated  "  Observations  on  the 
Increase  of  Commerce  by  means  of  the  River  Indus."— Although 
opposed  to  the  political  measures  pursued  in  Sindh,  Captam  Postans 
seenu  to  have  entertained  a  favorable  opinion  of  Uie  eventual   sub- 
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servience  of  the  Province  to  the  interests  of  British  trade.  Captain 
Poetans  is  the  Author  also  of  a  useful  little  work,  addressed  to  the 
Junior  Members  of  the  Company's  Military  Service,  entitled  ''Hints  to 
Cadets." 

The  merits  of  Captain  Postans  as  an  artist  are  only  to  be  gathered 
&om  the  few  specimens  which  appear  in  the  communications  referred 
to,  or  from  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  lively  and  intelligent 
works  on  Western  India  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Postans. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  Library  of  the  India  House  a  much  greater 
number  of  drawings  of  architectural  remains  and  costumes,  which  dis- 
play a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  artistical  ability ;  and  which  have 
the  character  of  accui-acy,  as  well  as  of  graphic  delineation.  Great  hope 
had  been  entertained  that  the  peculiar  talents  of  Captain  Postans  in  this 
respect  would  have  been  directed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
delineation  of  those  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  for  the  preservation 
or  record  of  which  the  Society  addressed  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Instructions,  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  Court  to  observe,  were  in  consequence  sent  out  to  India,  to  give 
effect  to  the  Society's  recommendations;  and  to  no  more  capable,  or 
more  zealous  hand,  could  the  duty  have  been  entrusted.  Circumstances 
with  which  we  ai-e  unacquainted  delayed,  however,  the  employment  of 
Captain  Postans  in  this  capacity ;  and  his  decease  has  frustrated  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  antiquities  of  Western  India  perpetuated  by  his 
skiU. 

Of  Lord  Metcalfe,  his  eminent  virtues,  his  statesmanlike  abilities, 
his  splendid  career  of  public  service,  this  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  speak. 
His  country  knows  them  from  better  sources,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges them.    The  Society  deeply  deplores  the  loss  of  so  great  and  good 


Since  our  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  Parts  I.  and  IL  of  the  Tentli 
Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  have  been  printed,  containing  two 
portions  of  the  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson  on  the  great  Inscription  of 
Behistun.  In  editing  these  very  curious  and  important  papers,  the 
Council  have  deemed  themselves  warranted  in  deviating  from  their 
ordinary  course  of  publication  by  appropriating  the  two  entire  Parts  of 
Volume  X.  of  the  Journal  exclusively  to  Major  Rawlinson's  work,  so 
that  when  the  whole  shall  have  issued  from  the  press,  it  nuiy  be  bound 
up  as  a  separate  work.  The  Ninth  Volume  has  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  has  been  occupied  with  papers  on  various  subjects,  selected 
for  publication  in  the  usual  mode. 

The  parts  of  the  Tenth  Volume  already  published  contain  the  three 
first  sections  of  Major  Rawlinson's  Memoir.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chap- 
ters, which  are  now  in  the  Printer's  hands,  carry  the  investigation  from 
the  letters  to  the  words  of  the  Inscription.  They  will  be  followed  by  a 
Dictionary  of  the  laoguage,  which  will  be  not  merely  a  list  of  words,  but 
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will  also  inolnde  the  geographical  and  historical  views  dedacible  from 
the  Monument. 

In  recent  letters,  Major  Bawlinson  states  that  he  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  Inscriptions  on  the  magnificent  monuments  dug  up  at  Nimiud, 
by  Mr.  Layard,  on  which  he  has  discovered  the  names  of  serer^ 
monarchs  of  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty,  of  whom  the  histories  now 
extant  present  no  notices  beyond  their  names.  With  these  inscriptions . 
there  have  been  discovered  bas-reliefs  exhibiting  the  elephant,  lion, 
rhinoceros,  camel,  bull,  baboon,  and  monkey,  from  which  Major  Baw- 
linson infers  that  they  will  be  found  to  record  some  Indian  conquest. 
Still  later  researches  tend  to  connect  the  civilization  of  the  Tigris  with 
that  of  the  Nile,  by  the  discovery  of  sphinxes,  scarabei,  cartouches,  and 
other  emblems  peculiar  to  Eg3rpt.  Major  Rawlinson  promises  a  chapter 
on  the  languages  and  characters  of  these  Assyrian  Monuments. 

The  Council  adverts  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  recent  establishment 
at  Hong  Kong  of  an  Asiatic  Society  of  China,  for  the  investigation  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  in  relation  to  that  country.  A  conmiunica- 
tion  has  just  been  received  from  that  body,  from  which  it  appears  that 
its  laws  were  passed,  and  the  office-bearers  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held 
on  the  19th  January,  and  that  the  Presidentship  has  been  accepted  by 
His  Excellency,  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Governor  of  the  island. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  more  intimate  relations  with  that 
great  and  interesting  empire,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  this  Society  to 
obtain,  through  the  aid  of  the  influential  and  scientific  persons  there 
employed  by  our  Grovemment,  or  engaged  in  commerce,  such  informa- 
tion as  their  respective  positions  might  enable  them  to  afford  on  the 
subjects  of  investigation  which  we  are  associated  to  pursue.  In  further- 
ance of  this  object,  the  Council  had  transmitted  lists  of  questions  to  the 
Governor  and  Consuls,  and  other  persons,  from  some  of  whom  papers  of 
considerable  interest  have  been  received,  and  read  at  our  Meetings.  But 
the  fruits  of  such  a  course  of  inquiry  must  be  far  less  valuable  than 
those  which  may  be  expected  to  reward  the  labours  of  a  body  associated 
in  the  country  itself,  collecting  information,  and  putting  forth  inquiries 
systematically  prepared  and  arranged  on  all  the  topics  of  interest  which 
will  present  themselves  to  their  notice.  The  Council  may  safely  give 
assurance  that  all  assistance  or  co-operation  which  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  afford,  will  readily  be  extended  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China, 
as  it  has  been  to  other  bodies  associated  in  different  parts  of  Asia  for 
purposes  of  local  investigation,  historical,  scientific,  or  general. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Meeting, 
will  show  a  diminution  in  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  diminution 
was  anticipated  in  the  Report  of  1846 ;  but  when  it  is  observed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  increased  expenditure  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  desire  of  the  Society  to  do  the  most  ample  and  speedy  justice  to  the 
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interesting  discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinaon  whioh  they  haye  undertaken 
to  bring  before  the  world,  the  Council  are  animated  with  the  hope  tha 
the  number  of  their  Members  will  be  increased  by  many  persons  who 
may  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  are  exciting  the  most  lively  interest  throughout  Europe. 

The  following  Report  has  been  received  by  the  Council  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  : — 

The  only  work  published  by  the  Fund  since  the  last  yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  is  the  "Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets;  with  critical 
and  Explanatory  Remarks ;  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Qore  Ouseley, 
Bart,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
who  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Grore  of  considerable  length , 
the  materials  for  which  were  collected  from  original  and  authentic  sources, 
the  liberal  confidence  of  Lady  Ouseley  having  entrusted  to  the  editor  the 
use  of  the  interesting  Journal  of  Sir  (Jore  Ouseley's  re^dence  in  Persia,  and 
the  diary  of  his  homeward  route  through  Russia,  together  with  various 
letters  and  family  memorials.  The  "Biographical  Notices"  of  the 
learned  author  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  a  projected  work  of  a 
considerably  larger  extent,  to  which,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  designed  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention ;  and 
to  perfect  which  he  had  resolved  to  draw  largely  from  the  stores  of 
information  which  his  admirable  collection  of  MSS.  afforded.  The  work 
is,  however,  interesting.  It  is  interspersed  with  many  well-chosen 
quotations  from  Persian  poets ;  it  arranges  and  condenses  in  a  pleasing 
manner  all  that  was  already  known  respecting  them,  and  it  supplies  the 
reader  with  many  curious  incidents  which  were  entirely  novel. 

To  the  "Biographical  Notices"  are  subjoined  various  original  frag- 
ments and  translations ;  and  three  or  four  papers  of  remarks,  criticisms, 
&c,  which  illustrate  Sir  Grore  Ouseley*6  zeal  and  success  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  Oriental  studies  at  an  early  age,  and  which  are  reprinted 
from  the  "  Oriental  Collections." 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  M.  Grarcin  de  Tassy's  valuable  work, 
entitled  "Histoire  de  Litt6rature  Hindoui  et  Hindoustani,"  is  com- 
pleted, and  will  shortly  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Fund ; 
and  the  printing  of  the  several  works,  portions  of  which  have  already 
been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee,  is  being  continued 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  extent  and  costliness  of  those  works  will 
admit  o£ 

The  Tbxt  Societt  has  completed  during  the  past  year  the  two  works 
which  were  announced,  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication,— the  "Dasa  Kumara  Charitra,"  edited  by  Professor 
Wilson;  and  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  **Sharistani,"  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cureton.  They  have  also  contributed  to  an  edition 
of  the  "History  of  the  Almohades,"  in  the  original  Arabic,  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  P.  A.  Dozy,  which  has  been  completed,  and  will  soon  be  circulated. 
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AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Society's  Accoonts  for  the 
year  1846  haye  the  honor  to  report  that  having  carefuUy  discharged  that 
dutyy  they  hare  found  the  entries  in  the  Books  to  he  duly  authenticated 
hy  receipts  and  youchers,  and  the  Accounts  throughout  to  be  correctly 
kept. 

The  Receipts  of  the  year  amount  to  1030^.  12s.  5d.^  of  which 
706/.  Idf.  Od,  was  the  produce  of  Annual  Subscriptions,  Compositions, 
and  Admission  Fees.  The  other  items  comprise  the  yery  liberal  donation 
of  100/.  by  the  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  James  Alexander ;  the  annual  grant  of 
100  Guineas  from  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
diminished  contribution  of  80/.  for  the  year  1845  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  that  for  1846  being  still  in  arrear.  The  amount 
received  within  the  year  from  the  sale  of  the  Society's  publications  is 
82/.  7s.  7d,y  exhibiting  an  increase  on  the  product  of  former  years  under 
that  head. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Society  having  undergone  no  alteration, 
the  usual  dividends  have  been  received. 

The  total  amount  of  charges  is  1292/.  12s.  ScT.,  being  559/.  19f.  4d. 
above  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year,  and  262/.  above  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  year.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  Balance  at  the  close 
of  1846  is  less  than  that  at  the  end  of  1845  by  an  equal  amount,  that  of 
the  last  year  being  829/.  7s.  5<f .,  while  that  of  the  preceding  year  was 
591/.  7s.  6d.  The  difference,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  1845,  that  the  Printer's  bill 
for  that  year  had  not  been  sent  in ;  and  by  the  greatly  increased  expen- 
diture under  the  heads  of  printing  and  lithography  incurred  in  the 
publication  of  the  important  papers  received  from  Major  Rawlinson. 

N.  Bland,  UudUoronthejHiH 

1    of  the  Council. 

Holt  Mackenzie,  i  AudUon  on  the 

H.  T.  PrINSBP,       ipartofthtSocUtp. 


Royal  Asiatic  Societfs  HomSy 
ilpn/29, 1847. 
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Db.  RoTLi  said  that  a  motion  had  been  put  into  his  hands  which  he 
could  hare  desired  had  been  intrusted  to  some  person  more  influential 
than  himself,  and  more  able  to  do  justice  to  the  valuable  summary  of 
the  Society's  acts  which  had  been  just  read.  The  facts  which  had  been 
so  fully  detailed  in  the  Report  had  been  heard  by  all  present,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  they  would  be  highly  appreciated.  He  would  therefore 
move — 

'^That  this  Meeting  approve  and  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Council 
which  has  been  now  read,  and  likewise  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Auditors^  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  their  able 
discharge  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them." 

Carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Gborob  Staunton  in  rising  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  onerous  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  the  noble  President,  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  arduous  station 
to  which  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  had  called  him,  it  was  most  gra- 
tifying that  his  Lordship  still  continued  to  evince  his  regard  for  the 
Society  by  honoring  the  Meeting  with  his  presence :  it  was  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  performance  of  political  duties  was  not  incompatible  with 
an  attention  to  literary  and  scientific  engagements;  and  that  whether 
in  his  retirement  at  Kensington,  or  at  his  official  residence  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, his  Lordship  was  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  Society,  whichh  e 
justly  regarded  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  too  dormant  attention  of  the 
people  of  England  to  the  affairs  of  so  important  and  interesting  a  portion 
of  the  Empire. 

Sir  George  concluded  by  moving  "That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Auckland  for  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion,  and  for  the  interest  which  he 
continues  to  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society." 

Lord  Auckland,  in  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  vote  passed 
in  his  favour,  said  that  his  feelings  were  mingled  with  the  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  more  attention  to  the  working  of  the  Society,  whose 
importance  had  suffered  no  diminution  in  his  opinion,  although  his 
opportunities  of  attending  its  Meetings  had  been  much  curtailed.  He 
had  lost  none  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  everything  connected  with 
the  East:  he  was  still  as  warmly  impressed  as  ever  with  the  recol- 
lections of  India ;  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  aiding  in 
anything  that  might  add  prosperity  to  the  people  of  Hindustan,  or  throw 
light  upon  their  history  and  antiquities.  He  congratulated  tlie  Society 
upon  its  condition:  with  regard  to  its  financial  state,  it  was  true  he 
could  not  say  it  was  highly  prosperous ;  but,  at  all  events,  though  in  no 
great  degree,  the  income  of  the  present  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year ;  and  though  some  of  its  valuable  supporters  were  gone 
from  usy  the  whole  number  was  increased  by  new  accessions,  and  their 
leading  Members  yet  remained,  by  whose  efforts  the  reputation  of  the 
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Society  wobH  be  exteiidedand  raised ;  when  he  mentioned  the  names  of 
Wilson,  Bland,  and  some  others  now  present,  he  was  sore  that  they 
would  be  received  as  a  goarantee  of  the  Society's  oontinnsd  effici^dcy. 
The  publications  issued  during  the  past  year  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  their  interest  was  of  an  increasiug  order.    But  in  this  de- 
partment, the  great  feature  was  the  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson.      His 
Lordship  said,  tliat  he  might  take  some  credit  to  himself  in  having 
stimulated  Major  Rawlinson  to  the  prosecution  of  researches,  both  in 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Tigris,  the  results  of  which  had 
raised  that  officer's  name  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  learned  of 
Europe,  and  had  reflected  honour  upon  this   Society,  and  upon  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged— researches  which  Mrould  throw  a 
steady  light  upon  Ancient  Histoiy  and  Philology,   and  which  were 
especially  valuable  as  opening  a  new  field  for  the  prosecution  of  further 
investigations  that  promised  to  be  still  more  productive.    This  Society 
had  done  itself  credit  in  bringing  before  the  world,  at  a  considnable 
expense,  the  results  of  Major  Rawlinson's  labours,  in  the  volume  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Members: 
and  he  dwelt  with  great  earnestness  on  the  credit  which  was  due  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Norris,  for  the  ability  and  accuracy 
witli  which  he  had  edited  this  valuable  Memoir  in  the  absence  of  the 
writer,  whose  official  employment  at  Baghdad  prevented  him  from 
revising  his  work  as  it  passed  tlirough  the  press. 

Hb  Lordship  concluded  by  expressing  his  most  anxious  wish  that 
the  Society  should  continue  to  increase  in  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

General  De  la  Motte  moved,  ''That  the  Meeting  desire  to  express 
their  high  sense  of  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council, 
to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due." 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Wilson  rose  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  which  the  Council  had  been  able  to  render  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Society.  His  own  labours  had  of,  late  been  lighter 
than  usual ; — not  from  any  reluctance  to  contribute  to  the  Journal,  but 
because  so  many  valuable  papers  had  been  communicated,  that  the  duty 
of  adding  anything  himself  had  been  quite  unnecessary ;  he  should, 
however,  always  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  promote  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  would  not 
fail  to  devote  his  leisure  to  that  effect  upon  all  occasions  when  it  should 
be  necessary. 

Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  rose  to  move  '*That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  zeilout 
services  during  the  past  year.*' 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  S.  Ball,  Esq.  and  carried  unanimoiia] j* 

R.  Clarxb,  Esq.  returned  thanlcs  for  the  vote  of  approbation  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured, — and  assured  the  Meeting  that  snch  serrices 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  it  afiPorded  him  very  high  satisfaction  to 
render,  in  furtherance  of  the  interesting  objects  which  engaged  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  Society. 

There  was  one  department  of  the  Secretary's  labours,  on  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  much  of  the  credit  of  the  Society  depended — he 
meant  the  duty  of  editing  the  Society's  Journal :  that  duty  had  assumed 
a  peculiar  importance  and  was  attended  with  &r  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  in  bringing  out  the  great  results  of  Major  Raw- 
linson's  most  curious  and  most  valuable  discoveries.  The  task  was  one 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  himself  to  perform.  Happily, 
however,  he  had  a  colleague  whose  merits  it  had  often  been  his  high 
gratification  to  allude  to— they  now  had  come  forth  so  prominently  that 
no  one  who  took  an  interest  in  these  important  researches  could  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  part  Mr.  Norris  had  taken  in  bringing  them  before 
the  world.  The  most  competent  judge  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Norris's  labours 
is  the  author  himself,  and  he  had  acknowledged  that  for  Mr.  Norris's 
assistance  he  could  find  no  words  that  could  express  his  obligation.  Mr. 
Clarke  said  that  he  had  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  commenda- 
tion bestowed  on  Mr.  Norris  by  the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  who 
duly  appreciated  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  Society ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  Meeting  that  the  zealous  and  laborious  devotion  by  that  gen- 
tleman of  his  attention,  his  discriminating  sagacity,  and  his  various  phi- 
lological knowledge  to  the  difficult  task  he  is  so  ably  accomplishing, 
entitle  him  to  their  especial  notice  and  approbation. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  just  passed, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  a  diminution  of  the  balance  in  their  favour;  but  he 
might  say  now  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  circumstance,  because  it  arose 
from  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  before  the  public  a  most 
valuable  Memoir,  which  would  contribute  to  extend  its  £une,  and  enable 
it  to  look  forward  with  better  prospects  than  heretofore,  to  enlaiged 
support  from  all  who  desired  to  extend  the  field  of  Eastern  Research. 

J.  Shakbspbare,  Esq.  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  returned  thanks. 

H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  said  "Although  the  subject  has  already  been 
more  than  once  adverted  to,  yet  I  am  sure  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
again  drawing  attention  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  achieved  by  our 
countryman  in  the  land  of  classic  story,  and  upon  records  left  by  the 
actors  of  history  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  Every  one 
connected  with  this  Society  must  feel  that  its  credit  has  been  enhanced, 
and  its  character  elevated,  by  its  having  been  made  the  channel  for  com- 
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mimicatiiig  these  discoveries  to  the  world.  The  Jouniab  in  which  they 
are  giyen  have  penetrated  into  boudoirs,  and  have  been  read  in  places  and 
bjT  person^  with  whom  the  lore  of  the  East  had  hitherto  been  held  in 
very  small  respect;  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  heaps 
of  rubbiah  only  had  been  dug  out  of  Sanscrit  ruins.  I  myself  have  wit* 
nessed  the  keen  interest  with  which  these  papers  of  Major  Rawlinaon 
have  been  read;  for  having  recently  visited  Paris,  I  carried  with  me 
several  extra  copies,  and  found  them  to  be  most  acceptable  presents,  not 
to  literary  men  only,  but  to  men  of  station  and  rank,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  engrossiog  occupations  of  public  life ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  London  I  learned  without  surprise  that  the  numbers  of  our 
Journal  containing  these  articles  were  included  in  an  order  for  books  for 
the  special  service  of  the  Tuileries  which  came  hither  under  the  Royal 
hand.  Now,  to  whom  are  we  principally  indebted  for  the  <»«dit  thus 
gained?  Could  the  Society  have  undertaken,  or  if  it  had  undertaken, 
could  it  have  worthily  executed  a  work  of  this  description  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  inducements  that  its  small  means,  or  the  zeal  of  members 
engaged  in  other  occupations  might  have  enabled  it  to  oommand?  No; 
we  are  eminently  fortunate  in  possessing  an  Under-Secretary  who  unites 
more  varied  learning,  and  more  rare  and  extensive  research  and  intelli* 
gence  than  I  have  ever  seen  combined  in  the  same  individual;  and 
when  I  declare  this,  I  make  no  exception  for  my  own  lamented 
brother,  whose  example  rises  naturally  to  my  mind  while  drawing 
attention  to  the  more  extended  labours  of  another  in  the  same  field. 
Next  to  M^or  Rawlinson  himself^  from  whom  God  forbid  that  I 
ahould  detract  one  iota  of  the  glory  of  this  discovery,  next  to  him  the 
Society  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Norris  that  the  eulogies  and 
public  testimonies  that  we  can  confer  will  hardly  repay.  I  only  wish 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  Society  to  bestow  some  more  solid  and 
substantial  proof  of  its  sense  of  these  obligations.  Failing  the  power, 
though  not  the  will  of  so  displaying  our  sentiments,  we  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Norris  to  make  acknowledgment  that  to  his  exertions  in  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  his  care  in  superintending  the  pre- 
paration of  the  types,  and  in  the  collation  and  correction  of  the  manu- 
script and  lithographed  copies,  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  justice  that 
has  been  done  to  Major  Rawlinson  in  the  recent  publication  of  his 
essays.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  had 
to  express  our  obligations.  It  is  only  this  time  last  year  that  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  for  labours  of  the  same  kind  bestowed  upon 
the  inscription  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  which  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Mas- 
son,  as  ti^en  off  by  him  by  impressing  cloths  upon  the  rock,  in  a 
condition  which  appeared  beyond  the  possibility  of  unravelling,  and 
restoring  to  shape  and  sense.  This  inscription  possesses  an  interest, 
second  only  to  those  which  have  been  interpreted  by  M^jor  Rawlinson, 
or  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  arrow- 
headed  field;  and  I  have  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  may 
shortly  expeotits  translation  from  our  learned  Director,  Professor  Wil- 
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son.  But  these  services,  great  as  they  are,  are  far  from  being  ilie  only 
ones  rendered  by  our  Assistant-Secretary.  If  any  one  lights  upon  an 
ancient  relic  or  inscription,  that  he  seeks  in  vain  to  have  explained  else- 
where, he  goes  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Norris  upstairs;  and  rarely 
does  he  apply  in  vain.  This  I  know  is  the  course  that  I  myself  always 
pursue;  and  though  I  fear  I  must  at  times  have  been  a  troublesome 
intruder,  I  yet  trust  that  Mr.  Norris  will  continue  to  permit  me  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  same  Mendly  terms;  and  I  am  happy  thus  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  I  attach  to  Uiat  permission."— Mr.  Prinsep  then  moved 
the  following  Resolution: 

''That  the  unceasing  and  laborious  attention  bestowed  by  Mr.  Norris 
in  editing  the  papers  received  from  Major  Rawlinson,  and  the  great 
powers  of  research,  and  the  learning  and  intelligence  which  he  has 
evinced  in  the  performance  of  that  important  and  delicate  duty,  entitle 
him  to  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  cuneiform  character." 

CoLONBL  Stkbs  begged  to  claim  the  privilege  of  seconding  the  motion 
and  to  express  his  regret  that  the  Society  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
afford  a  more  substantial  proof  of  their  approbation  of  the  unwearied 
zeal  with  which  Mr.  Norris  performed  the  labours  of  his  office ;  an  office 
requiring  no  ordinary  philological  and  antiquarian  knowledge,  as  well  as 
patient  industry.  Of  his  efficient  possession  of  this  knowledge  Mr. 
Norrb  was  now  giving  ample  proofe  in  carrying  through  the  press  the 
important  memoir  which  had  added  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Persia ;  and  had  put  the  student  in  Philology  in  possession  of  a  new  field 
of  research,  which  he  would  venture  to  pronounce  was  destined  to  afford 
a  still  richer  produce  than  had  already  been  reaped  from  it.  Colonel 
Sykes  must  also  bear  testimony  to  the  readiness  and  courtesy  with 
which  Mr.  Norris  placed  the  ample  stores  of  his  mind  at  the  diqxMal  of 
•veiy  inquirer,  of  whatever  country ;  and  the  instances  were  numerous  in 
which  literaiy  aid  was  asked  and  cheerfully  granted. 

The  Motion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sib  Gborob  Staunton  said  that  he  was  anxious  before  the  Meeting 
adjourned  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  three  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  pursuits  of  the  Society,  which  had  occurred  since  our 
last  Anniveisary,  and  which  appeared  to  him  of  remarkable  interest. 
On  the  subject  of  the  first,  the  brilliant  and  important  discoveries  of 
Major  Rawlinson,  ample  justice  had  been  already  done  by  preceding 
speakers,  and  he  would  therefore  merely  add  that  they  certainly  rivalled, 
if  they  did  not  exceed,  in  interest  and  value,  those  which  originated 
with  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Young,  and  were  followed  up 
by  the  French  Orientalist  ChampoUion.  They,  reflected  lustre  both  on 
the  discoverer  himself  and  upon  the  Society  which  had  been  happily 
the  means  of  bringing  them  before  the  public.  The  next  dreomstance 
1847.1  ^ 
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of  interest  to  which  he  wished  to  allade  was  the  estabUshment  of  a 
Branch  Asiatic  Society  in  China ;  the  well-known  zeal  and  attainments 
of  Sir  John  Davis,  on  all  points  connected  with  Science  and  Literature 
in  China,  had  left  us  no  room  for  doubt  of  our  having  his  active  co-ope- 
ration in  promoting  the  objects  of  our  Society,  as  fiir  as  his  means  should 
extend;  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  anticipate  the  gratifying 
hci  that  in  so  young  a  Colony  as  Hong  Kong,  a  Colony  mamly  devoted 
to  commerce,  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  could  have  been  found, 
animated  with  similar  dispositions  and  prepared  to  unite  with  him  in 
same  cause.  We  might  confidently  expect  that  their  Branch  Society 
would  avail  itself  of  all  the  increased  facilities  which  now  exist  for 
gaining  information  respecting  China,  and  would  throw  much  new 
and  important  light  upon  the  condition  of  that  ancient  and  extraordinary 
empire. 

The  last  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  was  the  recent  establishment  in  the  Metropolis  of  a  Chinese 
Professorship.  He  said  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject,  as  he  was  in  some  degree  personally  responsible  for  the 
proposal,  and  was  aware  that  there  were  persons,  for  whose  opinions  and 
authority  he  had  the  utmost  respect  and  deference,  who  doubted  its 
policy  and  utility.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not  more  effectu- 
ally establish  his  point,  than  by  reading  a  short  extract  from  the  prefiuse 
of  a  work  just  published  on  China  by  Mr.  Meadows,  the  present  Inter- 
preter to  the  British  Grovemment  at  Canton.  Thb  gentleman,  in  order 
to  justify  his  pretensions  to  write  upon  China,  informs  the  public  that 
he  had  resorted  to  Munich,  and  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
Chinese  Professor  Dr.  Neumann  there,  for  the  express  purpose  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  post  which  he  afterwards  obtained  in  the  British 
Service  in  China.  Sir  George  appealed  to  the  Meeting  whether  it  were 
not  a  reproach  to  thb  great  country,  so  long  and  so  extendvely  con- 
nected with  China,  that  it  was  obliged  to  send  its  youth,  destined  for 
commercial  or  other  pursuits  in  China,  for  instruction  in  the  Language, 
to  the  Professors  of  Munich  or  Paris! 

The  reproach  he  was  happy  to  say  was  now  removed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Fearon  at  King's  College,  a  gentleman  well  qualified 
for  the  task  of  instruction  by  twelve  years'  residence  in  China,  and  by 
the  responsible  office  he  held  there  for  some  years  of  Interpreter  to  the 
Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  it  was  worthy  of  notice  that 
although  the  appointment  was  so  very  recent,  two  pupils,  one  the  son  of 
a  British  Merchant  and  the  other  a  Foreigner,  had  already  placed  them- 
selves under  his  tuition. 

N.  Bluvd,  Esq.  said  that  understanding  that  the  next  Meeting 
would  be  made  special  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  a  Branch  of  thb 
Society,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  proposing  to  thb  Meeting, 
that  in  the  circular  calling  the  special  Meeting  together,  a  notice  should 
be  added  to  the  following  effect: — 
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^That  the  special  object  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  6th  June  be 
extended  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  position  the  Society  holds 
among  the  Literary  Institutions  of  this  country ;  and  whether,  and  by 
what  means  it  may  be  improved;  and,  particularly,  in  furtherance  of 
that  object,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  the  Society  to  establish 
itself  in  some  other  locality,  better  adapted  to  the  completion  and 
arrangement  of  its  Library  and  Museum,  and  the  accommodation  of 
Members  and  Visitors." 

Mr.  B.  observed  that  he  had  submitted  the  proposition  to  the 
Greneral  Meeting  rather  than  to  the  Council,  because  he  felt  the  subject 
to  be  one  of  such  general  interest,  that  he  was  desirous  of  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  greatest  number  of  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  combine  the  energies  of  all  to  attain  an  object  so 
desirable  and  so  important. 

Several  gentlemen  having  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  house,  and  the  want  of  more  suitable  accom- 
modation, the  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Quarters,  and  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort  St,  George 
B4bu  Radhakanta  Deva,  Calcutta 
Rdmaswdmi  Mudeliar,  Jancpacdra  Carta,  Jdghirdar  of  the  Island  of 

Sivasamudram 
James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon,  E.  I.  Compan/s  Medical 

Service 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts 
Don  Juan  de  Silva,  Mohandiram  of  the  Lascoryn  Corps  at  GattSy 

Ceylon 
M.  Augustus  Sakakmi,  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Medical  ThmskOors 

attached  to  the  College  ofAbu-Zabel 
Mirza  Salih^  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Gazette,  Persia 
The  Rev.  Christopher  Frederick  Schlienz,  Malta 
Lieut.-Colonel  Justin  Shell,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Qmrt  of 

Persia 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  Beyrut 

F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff,  Samarang,  Java 
Le  Chevalier  General  Ventura,  late  of  Lahore 
The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D. 
Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Consul  eU  Damascus 
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Patron; 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron: 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Chairman. 
The  Right  Honoanble  the  Earl  op  Clark. 

Deputy-Chairmen. 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstonr. 
Professor  Horacb  Hayman  Wilson. 


Committee. 


The  Archbishop  of  the  Armknlan  Col- 

LBOB  at  Vknicb. 
Jamis  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Guy  Babinoton,  M.D. 
The  Rer.  J.  Beiohton. 
F.  C.  Bblfour,  Esq.,  M.A,  LL.D. 
F.  Bbrnar,  Esq. 
Jambs  Bird,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Nathaniel  Bland,  Elsq. 
Bbriah  Botpibld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Major-General  John  Brioos. 
Samuel  Briogs,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  A  Brunton,  D.D. 
The  Rer.  John  Callaway. 
Major-General  J.  Caulpeild,  C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
Richard  Clarke,  Esq. 
The  Rot.  Benjamin  Clouoh. 
Sir  Robert  Colquhoun,  Bart. 
The  Rev.  W.  Cureton. 
His  Excel  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 


Colonel  C.  J.  Doyle. 
Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb. 
The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis. 
WiLLUM  Erskine,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Farrar,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A 
The  Rev.  W.  French,  D.D. 
Captain  T.  B.  Gascoynb. 
Don  Pascual  de  Gayanooz. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Herepord. 
Sir  Graves  C.  Hauohton,  Knt,  K.H. 
Richard  Hauohton,  Esq. 
£.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 
The  Rev.  T.  Jarrbtt,  M.A 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B. 
Captain  Gborgb  Retso  Jervis. 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  Keene,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  W.  Knatchbull,  D.D. 
Edward  Willl4M  Lane,  Esq. 
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The  Rey.  Samuxl  Lbb,  B.D. 
The  Rev.  H.  D.  Lkbvbs. 
Lieut.-Col.  Jambs  Low. 
Sir  J.  L.  LusHiNOTON,  G.C.B. 
John  David  Macbriob,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B,,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  J.  Marshman,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst. 
Colonel  William  Miles. 
William  H.  Morley,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  William  H.  Mill,  D.D. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
TnoBfAS  Pell  Platt,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Albxandbr  Raphael,  Esq. 


Sir  Thomas  Rsade. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cecil  Rknouard,  B.D. 

The  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  D.D. 

John  Shakespbar,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  George  Skinnbr,  M.A. 

Dr.  A.  Sprbnobr,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  E.  Stallvbrass. 

Lieat.-Col.  Robert  Taylor. 

William  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Thomsen. 

David  Urquhart,  Esq. 

Major  Sir  Henry  Willock,  ^.L.S. 

Prof.  Horace  Hayman  Woson. 


TVtfaturer:— Beriah  Botfield,  Esq,M.P. 
Secretary :-— The  Rev.  Jambs  Reynolds,  B.A. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Far  Rcyal  Paper  Copies  of  the  Works  Published  by  the  Fund. 

HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French. 

His  Lnperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury. 

His  Grrace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marqueas  of  Northampton. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Brownlow. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Amherst. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
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The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart>  M.P. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Atheusum,  London. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublm. 

The  Royal  Library,  Hanover. 

The  Royal  University,  Ley  den. 

The  Royal  Library,  Munich. 

The  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.  M.P. 

Major-Creneral  James  Caulfeild,  C.B. 

Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Esq. 

James  Ewing,  Esq. 

Major-General  Edward  Frederick,  C.B. 

Hudson  Gumey,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Louis  Hayes  Petit,  Esq. 

Alexander  Raphael,  Esq. 

Richard  Simmons,  Esq. 
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The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Honourable  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 

Sir  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Bart 

William  Morley,  Esq. 

Munchekjee  Pestonjee,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  M.A. 

Edward  K  Salisbury,  Esq. 

James  Thomason,  Esq. 

John  Walker,  Esq. 

The  Imperial  University,  Dorpat. 

The  London  Institution. 

It  is  requested  that  those  Individuals  or  Institutions  who  are 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  will  send  their 
names,  addressed  to  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee, Royal  Asiatic  Society's  House,  No.  14,  Grafton  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London;"  and  inform  him  where  their  Subscriptions  will  be 
paid.  The  Amount  of  Subscription  is  Ten  Guineas  Annually,  for 
large  paper  copies;  and  Five  Guineas  for  small  paper  copies. 
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